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CHAPTEE  XXVI 

THB  OHSHALIS  COUNCIL 

While  treating  with  the  Sound  Indians,  tlio  governor 
sent  William  H.  Tappan,  agent  for  the  southwestern 
tribes,  Henry  D.  Cock,  and  Sidney  Ford  to  summon  the 
Chinooks,  Ohehalis,  and  coast  Indians  to  meet  in  council 
on  the  Chehalis  Biver,  jast  above  Gray*s  Harbor,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  and  on  letnming  to  Olympia  dispatched  Sim- 
mons and  Shaw  on  the  same  duty.  On  the  22d  he  left 
Olympia  on  horseback,  rode  to  the  Chehalis,  thirty  miles, 
and  the  following  day  descended  that  stream  in  a  canoe  to 
the  treaty  ground.  Among  other  sottlers  who  attended 
the  council  at  the  governor's  invitation  was  James  G. 
Swan,  then  residing  on  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  since  noted 
for  his  interesting  writings  on  the  Pacific  Northwest^ 
and  for  the  yaluable  collections  of  Indian  implements  and 
enriositiesy  and  monographs  of  their  languages,  customs, 
sad  history  that  he  has  made  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Judge  Swan  gives  the  following  graphic  and 
lively  account  of  tliis  council  in  his  "  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Washington  Territory.''  He  describes  how  he 
and  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  accompanied  by  twenty  canoe-loads 
q!  Indians,  paddled  np  the  OhehaliB  one  cold,  damp  morn- 
ing, without  waiting  for  breakfast^  finding  it  difficult  to 

keep  warm:  — 
you  n 
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"But  the  Indiana  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at  all;  for,  excited 
witli  the  dosiro  to  outT.'ic  each  other  in  their  atteraptn  to  be  first 
to  camp,  they  jKukUed,  and  screamed,  and  shouted,  and  laughed, 
and  out  up  all  kinds  of  antics,  which  served  to  keep  them  in  a 
glow.  As  we  approached  the  camp  we  all  stoppctl  at  a  bend  in 
the  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  when  all  began 
to  wash  tlieir  faces,  comb  their  hair,  and  put  on  their  best 
clothes.  The  women  got  out  their  bright  shawls  and  dresses, 
and  painted  their  faces  with  vermilion,  or  red  ochre  and  grease, 
and  decked  themselves  out  with  their  beads  and  trinkets,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  we  were  a  gay -looking  set ;  and  certainly  the 
appearance  of  the  canoes  filled  with  Indians  dressed  in  their 
brightest  colors  was  very  picturesque,  but  I  should  have  enjoyed 
it  better  had  the  weather  been  a  little  warmer. 

"The  camp  ground  was  situated  on  a  bluff  bank  of  the  river, 
on  its  south  side,  about  ten  miles  from  Gray's  Harbor,  on  the 
claim  of  Mr.  James  PiUdngton.  A  space  of  two  or  three  acres 
had  been  cleared  from  logs  and  brushwood,  which  hail  been 
piled  up  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  square.  One  great  tree,  which 
formed  the  southern  side  to  the  camp,  served  also  as  an  immense 
backlog,  against  wbioh  our  great  camp-fire  and  sundry  smaller 
ones  were  kindled,  both  to  cook  by  and  to  warm  us.  In  the 
oentie  of  the  square,  and  next  the  river,  was  the  governor's 
tent;  and  between  it  and  the  south  side  of  the  ground  were 
the  oomnussary*8  and  other  tents,  all  ranged  in  proper  order. 
Rade  tables,  Uid  in  open  air,  and  a  hnge  framework  of  poles, 
from  which  hung  carcasses  of  beef,  mutton,  deer,  elk,  and 
salmon,  with  a  cloud  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  smaller  game, 
gave  endenee  that  the  austerities  of  Lent  were  not  to  form  any 
part  of  our  servioea. 

^  Axound  the  sides  of  the  square  were  ranged  the  tents  and 
wigwams  of  the  Indians,  each  tribe  having  a  space  allotted  to 
it  The  eoast  Indians  were  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
camp ;  first  the  Chlnooks,  then  the  Chehalis,  Quen-ai-nlt,  and 
Quaitao,  Satsop,  upper  Chehalis,  and  Gdwlits.  These  different 
tribes  had  sent  representatives  to  the  eonnoil,  and  there  were 
present  about  three  hundred  and  flftj  of  them,  and  the  beet 
feeling  prevailed  among  alL 

**Xhe  white  persons  present  consisted  of  only  fourteen,  viz.. 
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Governor  Stevens,  George  Gibbs  (who  officiated  as  accretary 
to  the  commission),  Judge  Ford,  with  his  two  sons,  who  were 
assistant  iuterpreters,  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  F.  Shaw,  the  chief 
interpreter,  Colonel  Simmons  and  Mr.  Tappan,  Intlian  agents, 
Dr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Pilkington,  the  owner  of  the  claim,  Colonel 
Cock,  myself,  and  last,  though  by  no  means  the  least,  Cush- 
man,  our  commissary,  orderly  sergeant,  provost  marblial,  chief 
story-teller,  factotum,  and  life  of  the  party,  — '  Long  may  he 
wave.'  Nor  must  I  omit  Green  McCafferty,  the  couk,  whose 
name  had  become  famous  for  his  exploits  in  an  expedition  to 
Queen  Charlotte's  Lsland  to  rescue  some  sailors  from  the  In- 
dians. He  was  a  good  cook,  and  kept  ua  well  supplied  with 
hot  biscuit  and  roasted  potatoes. 

**Our  table  was  spread  in  the  open  air,  and  at  breakfast  and 
supper  was  pretty  sure  to  be  covered  with  frost,  but  the  hot 
dishes  soon  elearetl  that  off.  and  we  found  the  clear,  fresh  breeze 
Tery  conducive  to  a  f^^jocl  appetite.  After  Bupper  we  all  gath- 
ered round  the  lire  to  ismoke  our  pipes,  toast  our  feet,  and  tell 
stories. 

**  The  next  niorninfi  the  council  was  commenced.  The  Indians 
vere  all  drawn  u])  \u  a  large  circle  in  front  of  the  governor** 
tcut,  and  around  a  table  on  which  were  placed  the  articles  of 
treaty  and  other  papers.  The  governor.  General  Gibbs,  and 
Colonel  Shaw  sat  at  the  talde,  and  the  rest  of  tlic  whites  were 
houoied  witli  camp-stools,  to  sit  around  ad  a  sort  of  ^ard,  or 
&8  a  small  cloud  of  witnesses. 

"Although  we  had  no  regimentals  on,  we  were  dressed  prettj 
uniform.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  was  dressed  in  a  red 
flannel  shirt,  dark  frock  coat  and  pants,  and  these  last  tucked 
hi  his  boots,  California  fashion;  a  black  felt  hat,  with,  I  tliink, 
a  pipe  stuck  through  the  band ;  and  a  papier  of  fine-cut  tobacco 
in  his  coat  pocket.  We  also  were  dressed  like  the  governor, 
t^ot  in  ball-room  or  dress-parade  uniform,  but  in  good,  warm, 
serviceable  clothes. 

**  After  Colonel  Mike  Simmons,  the  agent,  and,  as  he  lias  been 
termed,  the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  Territory,  had  marslialed  the 
savages  into  order,  an  Indian  inter{neter  was  selected  from 
each  tribe  to  interpret  the  jargon  of  Shaw  into  such  language 
as  their  tribes  could  understand.    Ihe  governor  then  made  a 
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speech,  which  was  translated  by  Colonel  Shaw  into  jargon,  and 
spoken  to  the  Indians,  in  the  same  manner  the  good  old  elders  * 
of  ancient  times  were  accustomed  to  deacon  ont  the  hymns  to 
the  congregation.  First  the  governor  spoke  a  few  words,  then 
the  colonel  interpreted,  then  the  Indians  ;  so  that  this  threefold 
repetition  made  it  rather  a  lengtliy  o})eratiDn.  After  this  speech 
the  Indians  were  dismissed  till  the  foliowini;  day,  when  the 
treaty  was  to  be  read.  We  were  then  reqnested  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  explain  to  those  Indians  we  were  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  said^  and  they  seemed  very  well  satisfied.  The  governor 
had  purchased  of  Mr.  Pilkington  a  hrr:^e  pile  of  ix)tatoes, 
—  about  a  hundred  bushels,  —  and  he  toid  the  Indians  to  help 
themseive^i.  They  made  the  heap  grow  small  in  a  short  time, 
each  taking  what  he  required  for  food  ;  but  lest  any  one  siiould 
get  an  undue  share,  Commissary  Cushman  and  Colonel  Simmons 
were  detailed  to  stiind  ^mvd  on  the  potato  pile,  which  they  did 
with  the  utmost  good  feeling,  keeping  the  savages  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  by  their  humorous  ways. 

**  At  night  we  again  gathered  around  the  fire,  and  the  L!;ovemop 
requested  that  we  should  enliven  the  time  by  telling  anecdotes, 
himself  setting  the  example.  Governor  Stevens  has  a  rich 
fund  of  interesting  and  amusing  incidents  that  he  has  picked  up 
in  his  camp  life,  and  a  very  happy  way  of  relating  them.  We 
were  all  called  upon  in  turn.  There  were  some  tales  told  of  a 
wihl  Rud  romantic  nature,  and  Judge  Kord  and  Colonel  Mike 
did  their  ]):ut.  Old  frontiersmen  anil  early  settlers,  they  had 
many  a  legend  to  relate  of  toil,  jnivation,  ftin,  and  frolic;  but 
the  pahn  w:ih  eoneeded  to  Cushman,  who  certainly  could  vie 
witli  Baron  Munchausen  or  Sindbad  the  Sailor  in  his  wonderful 
romances.  His  imitative  powers  were  great,  antl  iie  would  take 
off  some  speaker  at  a  political  g-atherincr  or  a  camp-meetino^  in 
so  ludicrous  a  style  that  even  tlie  governor  eonld  not  presei  ve 
his  gravity,  but  would  be  obliged  to  join  tlie  rest  in  a  general 
lauj^hing  eliorua.  Whenever  Cushman  bet^an  one  of  his  ha- 
rangues, he  was  sure  to  draw  up  a  croNvd  of  Indians,  who  seeTiied 
to  enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as  we,  nltlioii^d^  they  eonld  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  said.  He  usually  wound  \\\)  hy  stirring"  up  the 
fire  ;  and  this,  blazin;^  up  brightly  and  throwing  off  a  shower 
of  Sparks,  would  light  the  old  forest^  making  the  night  look 
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bkrker  in  the  distance,  and  showing  out  in  full  relief  the  dusky, 
grinniiig  faces  of  the  Indians,  with  their  blankets  drawn  ai'ound 
tbem,  stamliiig;  up  just  outside  the  circle  where  we  were  sitting. 
Cushman  was  a  most  capital  man  tor  a  camp  expedition,  always 
ready,  always  prompt  and  good-natured. 

"The  second  morning  after  om  arrival  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  made  known.  This  was  read  line  by  line  by  Gen- 
end  (iibbs,  and  then  interpreted  by  Colonel  bhaw  to  the  Indi- 
ans. The  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  these :  They  were  to  be 
placed  on  a  reservation  between  Gray  s  liarbor  and  Cape  Flat- 
ter}-, and  were  to  be  paid  forty  thousand  dollars  in  different 
installments.  Four  thousand  dollars  in  addition  was  also  to 
be  paid  them,  to  enable  them  to  clear  and  fence  in  land  and 
coltivate.  ISo  spirituous  liquors  were  to  be  allowed  on  the 
nservation  ;  and  any  Indian  who  should  be  guilty  of  drink- 
ing liquor  would  liave  his  or  her  annuity  withheld. 

"Schools,  carpenters*  and  blacksmiths'  shops  were  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States ;  also  a  sawmill,  agricultural  im- 
plements, teachers,  and  a  JoLt<n  .  Ail  their  slaves  were  to  be 
free,  and  none  afterwards  to  be  bought  or  sold.  The  Indians, 
however,  were  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  reservation,  but  were 
to  be  allowed  to  procure  their  food  as  they  had  always  done, 
and  were  at  lil)erty  at  any  time  to  leave  the  reservation  to  trade 
with  or  work  for  the  whites. 

**  After  this  had  all  been  iutcrprcted  to  them,  they  were  dis- 
missed till  the  next  day,  in  order  that  they  might  t;dk  the 
matter  over  together,  and  have  any  part  explained  to  them 
which  they  did  not  understand.  The  following  moriiinL;  the 
treaty  \>  :us  again  read  to  them  after  a  speech  from  the  governor, 
but  altliough  they  seemed  satisfied,  they  did  not  perfectly  com- 
prehend. The  difficultrf  was  in  having  so  many  tribes  to  talk 
to  at  the  same  time,  and  being  obliged  to  use  the  jargon,  which 
at  btst  is  a  poor  medium  of  conveying  intelligence.  The  gov- 
ernor requested  any  one  of  them  tliat  wished,  to  reply  to  him. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  spoke,  sonic  in  jargon  and  some  in  their 
ov?n  tribal  language,  which  would  be  intorjircted  into  jargon  by 
one  of  their  people  who  was  conversant  with  it ;  so  that,  what 
v.ith  tliis  diversity  of  tongues,  it  was  diflficnlt  to  have  the  sub- 
jt«t  properly  understood.    But  their  speeches  finally  resulted  in 
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one  and  tho  same  thing,  which  was  that  they  felt  proud  to  have 
the  f^overnor  tdlk  with  them  ;  they  liked  his  proposition  to  buy 
their  land,  but  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  reservation.  The 
speech  of  Narkarty,  one  of  the  Cliinook  cliiefs,  will  convey  the 
idea  tliey  all  had.  *  When  you  first  began  to  speak/  said  ha 
to  the  governor,  *we  did  not  understand  you  ;  it  was  all  darlc 
to  us  as  the  night  ;  but  now  our  hearts  are  enliglitened,  and 
what  you  say  is  clear  to  us  as  the  sun.  We  are  ])r()ud  that  our 
Great  Father  in  Washington  thinks  of  us.  We  are  poor,  and 
can  see  how  much  better  off  the  white  men  are  than  we  are. 
We  are  willing  to  sell  our  land,  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  away 
from  our  homes.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  and  ancestors  are 
buried  there,  and  by  them  we  wisli  to  bury  our  dead  and  be 
buried  oui-selves.  We  wish,  therefore,  each  to  have  a  plai-e  on 
our  own  land  where  we  can  live,  and  you  may  have  the  rest; 
but  we  can't  go  to  the  north  amonrr  the  other  tribes.  We  are 
not  friends,  and  if  we  went  together  we  should  fight,  and  soon 
we  would  all  be  killed.'  This  same  idea  was  expressed  hy  all, 
and  repeated  every  day.  The  Indians  from  the  interior  did  not 
want  to  go  on  a  reservation  with  the  coast  or  canoe  Indians. 
The  whole  together  only  numbered  843  all  told,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  ioUowing  census,  which  was  taken  on  the  ground :  — 


Lotror  Clieliilu   217 

Upper  Cliehalui   216 

QoMiaiiiUs   158 

Chinooks   112 

CWUti   140 


848 

**  But  though  few  in  numbers,  there  were  among  them  men  pos- 
sessed of  shrewdness,  sense,  and  great  influence.  They  felt  that 
though  they  were  few,  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  a  separate 
treaty  as  the  more  powerful  tribes  in  the  interior.  We  all 
reasoued  with  them  to  show  the  kind  intentions  of  the  gOT- 
emor,  and  how  much  better  off  they  would  be  if  they  could 
content  tliemselves  to  live  in  one  community ;  and  our  appeaU 
were  not  altogether  in  vain.  Several  of  the  tribes  consented, 
and  were  ready  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  of  these  the  Quenainlta 
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were  the  most  prompt,  evidently,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  reservation  included  their  land,  and  they  would 
consequently  remain  at  home. 

**I  think  the  governor  would  have  eventnally  rooeeeded  in 
indaoing  them  all  to  sign,  had  it  not  been  for  the  son  of  Cai^ 
cowan,  the  old  Chehalis  chief.  This  young  savage,  whose 
name  is  Tleyuk,  and  who  was  the  recognized  chief  of  his  tribe, 
had  obtained  great  influence  among  all  the  coast  Indians.  He 
was  very  willing  at  first  to  sign  the  tveaty,  provided  the  gov- 
emor  would  select  Am  land  for  tiie  reservation^  and  make  him 
the  grand  Tyee,  or  chief,  over  the  whole  five  tribes ;  but  when 
he  found  he  could  not  effect  his  purpose,  he  changed  his  be- 
havior, and  we  soon  foond  his  bad  in^oeBoe  among  the  other 
Tmliima^  and  the  meeting  brdhe  np  that  day  with  marked  symp- 
toms of  diseatislsction*  This  ill-feeling  was  increased  by  old 
Caroowan,  who  smugg^  some  whiskey  into  the  camp,  and 
made  hb  a|^»eaxaooe  beiofe  the  governor  quite  intoadoated.  He 
was  handed  over  to  Provost  Mainhal  Cndiman,  with  orders  to 
keep  him  quiet  till  he  got  sober.  The  governor  was  very  nmeh 
lasenaed  at  this  broach  of  his  ofders,  for  he  had  ezptessly  for- 
bidden eidier  whites  or  Indians  bringing  one  drop  of  liquor 
into  the  camp. 

**Tlie  following  day  Tleyuk  stated  that  he  had  no  Icuth  in  any- 
thing the  governor  said,  for  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  government  to  pnt  them  aU  on 
board  ateamers  and  send  them  away  out  ol  the  oonntiy,  and 
that  the  Americans  were  not  tfadr  friends*  He  gave  the  names 
of  several  white  pttsons  who  had  been  industrious  in  eironlat- 
ing  those  reports  to  thwart  the  governor  in  his  ]dans,  and  most 
all  of  them  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. He  was  assured  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report, 
and  pretended  to  be  satisfied,  but  in  reafify  was  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  break  np  the  meethig.  That  evening  the  governor 
eaDed  the  chiefo  into  his  tsnt,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  Tleyuk 
made  some  insolent  remarks,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  sign 
the  treaty,  and  with  his  people  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  That  night  in  his  camp  they  behaved  in  a  very  dts* 
erderly  manner,  &ing  off  guns,  shouting,  and  making  a  great 
vproar. 
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**  The  next  morning,  when  the  oounoil  was  called,  the  governor 
gave  Tleynk  a  severe  reprimand,  and,  taking  from  him  his 
paper,  which  had  been  given  to  show  that  the  government  recog- 
nized him  as  chief,  he  tore  it  to  pieces  before  the  assemblage. 
Tle3ruk  felt  this  disgrace  very  keenly,  but  said  nothing.  The 
paper  was  to  him  of  great  importance,  for  they  all  look  on  a 
printed  or  written  document  as  possessing  some  wonderful 
charm.  Tlio  governor  then  informed  them  that  as  all  would 
not  tiigii  tLu  treaty  it  was  of  no  e^eut,  and  the  camp  was  then 
broken  up. 

••Throughout  the  whole  of  the  conference  Governor  Stevens 
evinced  a  degree  of  forLe;irancu,  and  a  desire  to  do  everything 
he  could  for  the  beuetit  of  tlie  Indians.  Nothing  was  done  in 
a  hurry.  We  remained  in  tlie  camp  a  week,  and  ample  time  wais 
given  them  each  day  to  jierfectly  understand  the  views  of  the 
go\'ernor.  The  utmost  good  feeling  ])revalled,  iiiid  every  day 
they  were  induced  to  sonje  games  of  8i>ort  to  keej)  them  good 
humored.  Some  would  Lave  races  on  the  river  in  their  canoes, 
others  danced,  and  others  gambled ;  all  was  friendly  till  the  last 
day,  when  Tleyuk  s  bad  conduct  spoiled  the  whole.** 

That  was  an  intrepid  and  lesoluie  act  of  Grovemor  Ste> 
yens^  thus  to  tear  up  the  turbulent  chief  b  commission 
before  his  face,  surrounded  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 

Indians  and  supported  by  only  fourteeu  w  hites ;  but  it 
efPectuallj  cowed  tlie  indolent  young  savage^  and  pre- 
served the  respect  of  the  Indians. 

The  council  was  by  no  morins  abortive,  for  in  conse- 
quence of  it  the  following  fall  Colonel  Simmons  obtained 
the  assent  and  signature  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Qnenaiult 
and  Quillehute  coast  tribes  to  the  treaty  so  carefully  ex- 
plained to  them  at  the  Chehalis  council,  and  it  waa  signed 
by  Governor  Stevens  at  Olympia,  January  25,  1856,  on 
his  return  from  the  Blackfoot  council,  and  duly  con- 
firmed with  the  other  treaties  on  March  8, 1859.  These 
Indians  were  giren  $25,000  in  annuities,  and  $2500  to 
unprove  the  reserva^on,  the  selection  of  which  was  left 
to  the  F^dent.   A  reservation  of  ten  thousand  acres 
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im  set  off  at  the  month  of  the  Qaenainlt  River,  inelnding 

their  principal  village  and  salmon  fishen ,  renowned  as 
3^elding^  the  richest  and  finest  salmon  on  tlie  coast,  a  fish 
of  medmni  size,  deep,  rich  color,  and  exquisite  flavor. 
The  other  provisions  were  the  same  as  those  secured  to 
the  Sound  Indians. 

Tah-ho*]ah  and  How-^atl,  head  chiefs  of  the  two  trihes, 
and  twenty-nine  other  chiefs  signed  the  treatfy  and  it 
was  witnessed  bj  M.  T.  Simmons,  general  Lidiiui  agent ; 
H.  A.  Goldsborough,  surveyor ;  B.  F.  Shaw,  interpreter ; 
James  Tilton,  surveyor-general ;  F.  Kennedy,  J.  Y.  Miller, 
and  H.  D.  Cock. 

These  two  tribes  numbered  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three^  a  number  greatly  in  excess  of  the  census  given  in 
Swan's  account.  In  their  distrust  the  Indians  invariably 
reported  lees  than  their  actual  numbers,  and  nearly  every 
tribe  was  found  to  be  larger  than  the  first  estimate.  The 
numbers  of  the  Chinook,  Chehalis,  and  Co\Ylitz  Indians 
were  reported  by  Goveiuor  Stevens  in  1857  as  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Including  the  Quenaiults  and  the  Cowlitz,  and  other 
Indians  not  on  reservations,  they  now  number  some  seven 
hundred,  and  are  in  abont  the  same  condition  as  the 
Sound  Indians.^ 

^  A  census  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  Territory,  retnmed  with  Governor  Ste- 
Teos's  report  and  map  of  April  30, 1857,  is  gireo  in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTEE  XXVn 


PEB80SAL  AND  POLHIOAL.  —  SAH  JVAS  GOfiTBOVSRST 

Just  before  going  to  the  Chehalis  council^  Governor 
Stevens  and  his  family  suffered  a  sad  and  severe  affliction 
in  the  death  of  his  young  kinsman,  George  Watson  Ste* 
vens,  who  was  drowned  on  Febrmirj  16  at  the  debonch 

of  the  Skookumchuck  Creek  into  the  Chehalis  River,  as 
he  was  returning  from  Portland,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
cash  some  government  drafts.  He  was  accompanied  on 
the  journey  by  A.  B.  Stuart,  the  mail  and  express  carrier, 
who,  as  they  approaehed  the  stream,  had  occasion  to  stop 
at  a  settler's  house,  while  George  Stevens  kept  on,  and, 
althoagh  eautioned  by  Stuart,  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt 
to  cross  by  the  usual  ford.  The  Skookumchuck  emp- 
ties into  the  Chehalis  at  right  angles,  and  although  ordi- 
narily a  stream  of  moderate  size,  becomes,  when  swollen 
by  rains,  a  mighty  and  furious  flood,  which,  encounter- 
ing the  rapid  current  of  the  Chehalis,  forms  a  dangerous 
whirlpool  in  the  centre  of  that  river.  Not  realizing  the 
danger,  and  anxious  to  reach  his  journey's  end  that  day, 
he  forced  his  horse  into  the  raging  torrent,  and  was 
swept,  man  and  steed,  into  the  whirlpool  below,  where, 
although  a  fine  swimmer  and  a  stronpf,  vigorous  man,  he 
met  his  death.  Stuart  reached  the  ford  soon  afterwards, 
and  finding  it  impassable  and  his  companion  nowhere 
visible,  rightly  concluded  that  he  was  lost,  and  hastened 
to  Olympia  with  the  sad  tidings. 

(Governor  Stevens  with  a  parly  hastened  to  die  scene, 
and  diligently  searched  for  the  missing  one.   The  gov^ 
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emor  caused  a  band  of  horses  to  be  driven  into  the 
stream  to  test  its  poWi  but  all  vrere  instantly  swept  down 
into  the  larger  mer,  seyeral  of  them  clear  to  the  whirl- 
pooly  although  the  water  had  fallen  considerably.  The 
unfortanate  youth's  horse  swam  ashore^  and  was  found 
with  the  saddle  and  saddle-bags  soaked  with  water,  and 
a  few  days  later  his  remaius  were  found  m  the  river  a 
mile  below  the  whirlpooL  This  sad  event  cast  a  deep 
gloom  upon  the  family,  and  indeed  ail  the  community^ 
for  he  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise^  noble  traits, 
and  only  twenfy-two  years  of  age.  The  governor  said 
of  him :  — 

"His  whole  character  was  an  admirable  blending  of  strength 
and  gentleness.  lie  was  essentially  a  man  of  great  resolution, 
daring,  enterprise,  and  purpose,  who  adhered  with  great  inflexi- 
bility to  his  determinations;  yet  he  was  so  gentle,  so  kindly,  so 
courteous,  and  so  disinterested  that  his  strength  did  not  fully 
appear  in  ordinary  intercourse.  To  his  friends  his  death  is  a 
sad  liereavcment,  which  time  only  can  obliterate.  Ilis  memory 
^iU  be  precious,  his  life  an  example,  his  bright  and  pure  spirit 
is  now  in  the  heavenly  mansion." 

He  was  a  brother  in  the  house,"  wrote  Mrs.  Stevens  to  her 
mother ;  evenings  he  always  spent  at  home,  and  took  an  interest 
in  everything  about  the  house,  played  with  the  children,  seemed 
to  be  bappy  just  staying  in  our  soeiefy.  Here  is  my  garden  he 
made,  and  the  flowets  he  set  oat|  end  marks  of  him  aU  abont  ns/* 

It  was  a  sad  time  when  his  remains  were  brought  in, 

and  the  Httle  toys  and  candy  he  had  thouorhtfully  pur- 
chased for  the  children  were  found  in  his  pockets  and  sad- 
dle-bags. He  was  buried  on  the  beautiful  g^een  Bush 
Prairie,  amid  the  scenes  of  mountain,  prairie,  and  forest 
he  loved  so  we!!.  His  intimate  friends.  Mason  and  Doty, 
were  soon  to  be  laid  at  rest  by  his  side. 

In  a  letttt  to  a  sister  Mrs.  Steyens  relates  anodier  inr 
itance  of  die  govemor^s  flimnesi  and  fearlessness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians :  — 
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Thfite  are  ihrce  different  tribes  Lidiaiis  in  01  jmpia  now, 
aU  different,  —  the  KisqnaUiea,  Chisaonks,  and  nortliem  Fort 
SimpBon  Indians.  A  onrions  sight  it  is  to  see  them.  Tiiej  are 
all  gambling,  tbeir  mats  spread  on  tbe  gronnd ;  and  yon  wfll  see 
groups  of  fifty  seated  on  the  ground,  and  playing  all  day  and 
night.  The  town  is  f nil  of  them.  Mr.  Stevens  has  them  right 
under  his  thumb.  They  are  as  afraid  as  death  of  him,  and  do 
just  what  he  tells  them.  He  told  the  ehiefs  of  the  tribes  he 
would  not  let  them  disturb  the  whites.  That  night  they  kept 
np  an  awful  howling  and  singing,  making  night  hideous  like  a 
pack  of  wolves.  Mr.  Stevens  got  up,  took  a  big  club,  and  went 
right  in  among  them,  and  talked  to  diem,  and  told  them  that  the 
first  man  that  opened  his  lips  he  would  knock  down.  The  duef 
said,  *  Close*  C^ll  right),  and  not  another  sound  eame  from  them 
that  night.  When  he  oame  back,  he  said  the  biggest  lodge  was 
fall  of  men  sitting  in  a  eirde  around  a  big  five,  smoking  and 
singing.'* 

Retaming  from  the  CSiehalis  coiineil,  Qovemot  Ste- 
vens remained  the  next  two  months  in  Olympia,  hard  at 
work  witli  his  multifarious  duties,  reviewing  legislative 
acts,  preparing  reports  of  the  councils  and  treaties,  in- 
structiDg  the  Indiiui  agents,  and  attending  to  the  unoeas- 
ing  cares  and  questions  arising  from  the  Indiana^  and  pre* 
paring  for  the  trip  east  of  tiie  mountains.  In  April  he 
niade  the  ardaons  horseback  and  river  trip  to  Y ancoaver, 
and  there  met  Superintendent  Joel  Palmer,  of  Oregon,  by 
appointment,  haWng  previuubly  invited  him,  in  order  to 
arrange  n\  ith  him  in  reg^ard  to  the  proposed  council  with 
the  Indians  of  the  upper  country,  some  of  whom  were 
within  Greneral  Palmer's  superintendency. 

This  spring  began  the  San  Juan  Island  controversj  with 
Great  Britain,  which  came  near  involving  the  two  conn- 
tries  in  war,  and  lasted  with  varions  phases  for  eighteen 
years,  nntil  it  was  finally  decided  in  &vor  of  the  United 
States  by  Emperor  William  I.,  of  Germany. 

By  the  treaty  of  1846  the  main  siiip-cbannel  which  sep- 
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arates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island  was  fixed  as 
the  boimdaij  from  the  point  where  the  49th  parallel  in- 
tersects the  Golf  of  Georgia,  in  order  to  give  ihe  whole 
of  that  island  to  Qreat  Britain,  for  the  parallel  intersects 

it.  It  happens,  however,  that  there  are  two  channels, 
with  a  vahiable  group  of  islands  between  them,  aoswerin*^^ 
this  description.  The  Americans  claimed  the  western- 
moetf  the  Canal  de  Haro,  which  nma  next  to  Vancouver 
Idandy  and  is  the  ahorter,  broader,  and  deeper,  in  every 
reflect  the  main  ship-channel,  while  the  English  insbted 
that  the  eastern  channel,  Rosario  Straits,  was  the  proper 
boundary.  The  shrewd  and  aggressive  officers  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Compauy  at  Victoria,  Sir  James  DouGrlass 
at  tiieir  head,  originated  the  British  claim,  which  other- 
wise had  never  arisen,  so  little  merit  had  it,  and  in  order 
to  gain  a  foothold  on,  and  claim  possession  of,  these 
valuable  islands,  placed  a  flock  of  sheep  on  San  Joan, 
and  stationed  there  a  petty  official  of  the  company.  The 
island  was  included  in  Whatcom  County  by  act  of  the 
Washington  legislature,  the  property  thereon  became  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  levied  npon 
and  seized  a  number  of  the  sheep  in  default  of  payment 
of  taxes. 

Sir  James  Douglass  thereupon  addressed  Governor  Ste* 
vans,  complaining  of  the  seizure,  and  demanding  to  know 
if  the  sheriff's  proceedings  were  authorized  or  sanctioned 

in  any  manner  by  the  executive  officer  of  Washington 
Territory.  The  governor  promptly  replied.  May  12,  1855, 
aud  firmly  and  iinconipromisingly  asserted  the  American 
right,  and  justified  the  sherifE*  After  reciting  the  acts  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  assuming  jurisdiction  over  the 
ishmds,  he  continued :  — 

♦*  Tlie  sheriff,  in  proceeding  to  collect  taxes,  acts  under  a  law 
directing  liim  to  do  80.  Should  he  be  resisted  in  such  an  at- 
tempt, it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  s'overnor  to  sustain  him 
to  the  full  force  o£  the  authority  vested  in  him. 
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**The  ownership  remains  now  as  it  did  at  the  execution  of 
tibe  treaty  of  June  11,  1846,  and  can  in  no  wiae  be  alteoted  hj 
the  alleged  *  poMesaion  of  British  eubjeotB.* " 

The  oomspondenee  was  oommanicated  to  the  Secre* 

tary  of  State,  who  in  reply  deprecated  any  action  by  the 
territorial  authorities  pending  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  respective  governments,  and  the  dispute  re- 
mained in  abeyance  until  excited  some  years  afterwards 
bj  another  British  act  of  aggression.  Had  our  govern* 
ment  fiimly  asserted  its  undoubted  right  at  this  time»  the 
matter  wonld  have  been  settled.  To  the  resolute  .and 
patriotic  stand  of  Goyemor  Stevens  on  this  occasion,  and 
his  subsequent  course  m  defense  of  this  American  terri- 
tory, as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  were  due  the  ultimate  de- 
feat of  the  persistent  and  hard-fought  Britisii  demands. 

At  this  time  the  governor  purchased  of  William  Tay^ 
lor  for  $2000  his  donation  daim^  a  fine  tract  of  half  a 
section,  820  aores,  six  milea  southwest  of  Olympia,  and  in 
tlie  northwestern  comer  of  Bush  Prairie.  It  comprised 
a  few  acres  of  prairie,  over  a  hundred  acres  of  heavy 
meadow,  and  the  remainder  in  heavy  fir  timber.  A  small 
house  and  a  field  fenced  oS.  the  prairie  were  the  only 
improvements.  The  governor  always  took  great  interest 
and  pleasure  in  the  soil,  in  gardening  and  &rming.  He 
soon  put  a  man  on  the  place,  and  laid  out  extensive  plans 
of  improving  it. 

In  April  the  Democratic  convention  met  in  Olympia  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  delegate  in  Conf^rress,  to  succeed 
Judge  Lancaster.  The  deleg-at^s  assembled  in  a  large 
store  buildiug  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  First 
streets^  belonging  to  George  A.  Barnes.  Governor  Ste- 
vens was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination.  He  was  desi^ 
onS|  after  completing  his  treaty  operations  and  returning 
from  ihe  Blackfoot  council,  to  represent  the  Territory  in 
Congress,  and  there  push  forward  his  plans  for  the  public 
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service,  further  railroad  surveys,  wagon  roads,  mail  routes, 
steamer  service,  Indian  treaties  and  policy,  and,  above  all, 
the  Northern  Pacific  Baikoad.  Many  o£  the  first  setUera 
were  stroog  in  his  supporl^  leoognizing  how  much  such 
a  man  in  Congieaa  oould  acoompliah  lor  the  Teiritoxy. 
There  were  two  other  candidatesy  Judge  Columbia  Leair 
caster,  yetj  anxious  to  succeed  himself,  and  J.  Patton 
Anderson,  United  iStates  marshal,  who  had  traveled  all 
over  the  Territory  in  taking  the  census  the  pre\4ou8  year, 
and^  it  was  said,  had  diligently  improved  his  opportunities 
as  census-taker  by  paying  court  to  all  the  women,  kissing 
all  the  babies,  and  pledging  all  the  men  to  support  him 
for  delegate.  He  was  a  man  of  good  appearance,  eo^ 
dial,  pleasant  Southern  manners,  and  well  calculated  to 
make  friends.  The  convention  divided  between  the  three 
candidates,  and  balloted  an  entire  day  without  result, 
lu  the  evening  the  candidates  were  invited  to  address 
the  convention.  Colonel  Shaw,  who  was  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor's supporters,  although  not  a  member  of  the  conven- 
ticoy  says  that  he  advised  the  governor  not  to  accept  the 
invitation,  lest  the  fnends  of  the  oilier  candidates,  hear- 
ing him  speak,  should  become  alarmed  at  his  ability  and 
power,  and  combine  against  him.  Such  advice  was  the 
verv  last  that  the  governor,  with  his  straightforward  and 
positive  character,  would  relish.  He  went  before  tlie 
oonventioni  and  in  a  forcible  and  patriotic  speech,  with- 
out reference  to  himself,  set  forth  the  needs  A  the  Terri- 
tory, and  the  public  measures  required  for  its  advance- 
ment, so  ably  and  clearly  that  bis  friends  were  delighted, 
and  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  chosen  on  the  next  ballot. 
But  it  turned  out  as  Shaw  feared.  Although  he  gained 
votes,  bis  opponents  combined  on  Anderson,  and  nomi- 
nated  him,  some  of  ^em  exclaiming,  It  won't  do  to 
nominate  die  governor,  for  if  he  once  gets  into  Congress, 
we  can  never  get  him  out  again.** 


CHAPTER  XXVin 


UmiANS  OF  THE  UPPEB  COLUMBIA 

The  Indians  of  the  upper  Columbia,  with  whom  Gov-  j 
ernor  Stevens  was  next  to  treat,  presented  a  far  more 
pressing  and  dif&cult  problem  than  the  reduced  tribes  of 
the  Sound.  They  numbered  fourteen  thousand  souls, 
eompiiaed  in  ten  powerful  tribesy  viz.^  Nez  Perces^  Guy-  ' 
nses^  UmatUlasy  Walla  Wallas,  YaMmas,  Spokanes^  Coenr 
d*Alenes,  Flatheads,  Pend  Oreilles,  and  Kootenais.*  They  i 
were  a  manly,  athletic  race,  still  uncontaininated  by  the 
vices  and  diseases  which  so  often  result  from  contact 
with  the  whites,  and  far  superior  in  courage  and  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  in  form  and  feature,  to  the  canoe  Indians 
of  the  Sound  and  coast  Each  tribe  possessed  its  own 
country,  dearly  defined  by  well-known  natural  boon-  , 
daries,  within  whose  limits  their  wanderings  were  re- 
strained, save  when  they  "went  to  buffalo,"  or  attended 
some  grand  council  or  horse-race  with  a  nt'lg]i!)oring 
tribe.  The  chase,  the  salmon  fishery,  the  root  groundi 
the  numerous  bands  of  horses  and  cattle,  furnished  easy 
and  ample  sustenance.  It  was  estimated  that  the  Nes 
Forces  owned  twenty  thousand  head  of  these  animalsi 
and  the  Ouyuses,  Umatillas,  and  Walla  Wallas  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand.  The  Yakimas  and  Spokanes  also 
possessed  great  numbers. 

Of  all  these  tribes,  the  Nez  Perces  or  Sahaptiu  were 

*  Namben  and  names  of  all  tlip^e  tribes  as  given  in  tabular  statement  or 
census,  in  Governor  Stevens's  map  and  report  of  April  30,  1S57,  tn  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aiiatis,  now  on  file  in  Indian  iiureaa.  See  Ap- 
p«ndiz* 
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the  most  numerous  and  progressive.  They  numbered 
3300,  and  occapied  the  country  along  the  western  base 
of  the  Bitter  Boot  Monntabs  for  oyer  two  hundred  miles, 
and  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  inchidin^  both  banks  6f 

tlie  Snake  and  tributariea,  tlie  Kooskoubkia  or  Clear- 
water, Salmon,  Grande  Ronde,  Tucanon,  etc.  Yearlvi  in 
the  spring  or  fall,  their  war  cliief  would  lead  a  stroug 
party  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  hunt  the  bu£Palo  on 
tbe  phiins  of  the  Missouri,  and  many  were  the  bloody 
eneonnters  ihey  had  with  the  dreaded  Bkckfeet^  the 
Arabs  of  the  plains.  They  owned  great  numbers  of 
horses,  and  the  advent  of  the  horse  among  them,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  obtained  from  the 
Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  or  Califoraia,  of  which  they 
preserved  the  tradition^  was  the  chief  cause  of  their 
prosperous  condition.  From  the  days  of  Lewis  and 
C9ark,  the  first  of  the  white  race  to  meet  their  astonished 
gaze,  they  were  famed  as  the  firm  friends  of  the  white 
man.  During  all  the  fur-hunting  and  trading  epoch 
the  mountain  men,"  as  tlie  trappers  and  voyageurs 
delifirhted  to  call  themselves,  were  welcome  in  the  lodo-es 
o£  the  Nez  Perces.  Together  they  wintered  in  safety 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Kooskooskia^  and  together  they 
hnnted  the  bu&lo  on  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  and 
made  common  cause  against  the  Blaokf eet.  Among  the 
most  noted  of  the  numerous  eneonnters  in  which  they 
were  allied  against  their  coinnion  foe  ^vas  the  stubborn 
fis^ht  of  Pierre's  Hole  in  181)2,  so  graphically  described 
by  Washington  Irving  in  his  "  Bonneville  Adventures." 
It  was  in  this  fight  that  Lawyeri  then  a  promising  young 
brave,  and  afterwards  for  many  years  the  powerful  head 
diief  of  the  Sahaptin,  receiTed  a  severe  wound  in  the 
hip,  which  never  entirely  healed,  and  doubtless  hastened 
his  death. 

In  183G  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  with  lus  wife  was  sent 
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oat  by  the  Presbyteiians,  and  settled  as  a  missionary  on 
the  Lapwai,  a  branch  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Kooa^ 
hoodoA,  twelve  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Snake. 
Here  he  was  pieoeded  by  William  Craig,  a  Yirginiany 
one  of  the  best  type  of  monntain  men,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  Sez  Perce  miudeu  and  uiude  his  home  among  her 
people.  Aided  by  Craig's  knowledge  of  the  Nez  Perce 
tongue  and  character,  and  of  the  Indians  themselves,  Mr. 
Spalding  taught  the  whole  tribe  a  ample  Christian  faith, 
made  a  dictionary  of  their  langnage^  and  translated  and 
had  printed  in  the  native  tongue  a  hjnunbooki  oate- 
chismy  and  New  Testament,  taught  a  number  of  the 
young  men  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  built  a 
saw  and  grist  mill,  and  labored  to  induce  them,  not  with- 
out success,  to  till  the  soil.  Yet,  after  all  this  achieve- 
ment, he  was  in  the  end  led  to  abandon  his  mission.  In 
an  unhappy  hour  he  opened  a  store  and  went  to  trad* 
ing  with  the  Indians.  In  their  ezperienoe  a  trader  was 
the  personification  of  greed  and  fslsehood.  To  them  the 
union  of  the  trader,  all  selfishness  and  fraud,  and  the 
preacher  of  morality  and  truth  was  monBtrous,  nav,  im- 
possible. Mr.  Spalding,  too,  was  hard  and  exacting  in 
his  dealings,  and  o£Eended  in  that  way.  With  all  bis 
zeal  and  energy,  he  evidentiy  lacked  knowledge  of  In- 
dian nature,  perhaps  of  human  nature.  What  wonder 
that  some  of  tiie  Nes  Perces,  seeing  that  the  trading-post 
was  a  fact,  concluded  that  his  preaching  was  a  fraud, 
and  warned  him  out  of  their  country  I  The  massacre  of 
the  devoted  missionary,  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  and  his 
family,  by  the  Cuyuses,  in  1847,  had  just  occurred,  and 
Mr.  Spalding,  fearing  a  like  fate  if  he  remained  after 
the  warninnf.  abandoned  the  mission  where  he  had  done 
somnch.  The  majority  of  the  Nez  Perces,  however, 
desired  him  to  remain;  and  when  he  decided  upon  going, 
they  formed  a  strong  party  o£  warriors,  and  escorted  him 
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nith  hjB  fiunily  and  effects  onhaimed  tiirough  the  hostile 
Lidians  to  the  frontier  settlement.  They  magnanimously 

refused  the  large  reward  offered  them,  saying,  "  We  will 
Dot  sell  Mr.  Spalding;  he  left  our  country  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  we  escorted  him  as  his  friends."  In  the 
war  which  ensued  they  remained  the  firm  friends  of  the 
irhitesy  and  the  officers  of  the  Oregon  volunteers  engaged 
ia  it  presented  them  with  a  fine>  large  American  flag,  in 
which  they  took  great  pride*  It-  was  their  boast  that 
''We  are  the  friends  of  the  white  man.  The  white  man 
is  oui^  brotlier.  His  blood  has  never  stained  our  liands." 
Craig  remained  among  them  in  perfect  safety,  and  was 
treated  with  undiminished  kindness.  Although  abandoned 
by  Mr.  Spalding,  they  by  no  means  discarded  the  good 
he  had  taoght  them.  They  maintained,  unaided,  their 
sni^le  religious  worship,  and  held  services  regularly 
e?eiy  Sabbath,  with  preaching,  smging  of  hymns,  and 
reading  of  the  Bible,  all  in  their  own  laiigu;L<re,  with  tiie 
books  translated  and  printed  for  them  hy  the  devoted 
missionary.  They  prided  themselves  upon  their  superior 
intelligence,  upon  having  young  men  w1k>  could  read  and 
write,  and  upon  their  ancient  and  fast  friendship  with, 
die 'whites.  This  friendship  indeed  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  They  were  shrewd  enough  to  turn 
it  to  good  account.  Large  emij^rations  crossed  the  plains 
to  Oregon  durinc^  the  period  from  1843  to  1855;  and 
the  Nez  Perces  used  to  go  down  to  the  emigrant  road  on 
the  Grande  Eonde  or  Umatilla,  with  bands  of  fat,  sleek, 
handsome  ponies,  and  exchange  them  with  the  emigrants 
for  their  worn-out  horses,  oxen,  and  sometimes  a  cow, 
clothing,  groceries,  ammunition,  etc.  The  Pikes,  as  the 
HiBBonrians  who  comprised  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
were  called,  "allowed  that  the  Nez  Perces  coiihl  heat  a 
Yankee  on  a  trade."  By  these  nieaiiR  they  were  begin- 
ning to  obtain  cattle  as  well  as  horses,  were  learning 
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to  wear  blankets  and  shirtb  instead  of  skins,  and  indi* 
viduals  were  even  beginning  to  set  out  fruit  trees,  and 
plant  corn  and  potatoes,  and  in  a  word  the  Nez  Beccw 
wefe  making  rapid  strides  toward  civilization.  There  is 
no  more  interesting,  and  instractive  example,  ol  the 
amelioration  of  a  savage  tribe  by  - the  introduction  of 
domestiG  animale,  and  its  steady  growth  from  abject  bar- 
barism, than  that  afforded  by  the  Nez  Perces.  But  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  they  were  a  tribe  of  naked  sav- 
ages, engag-ed  in  a  per]>etudl  struggle  against  starva- 
tion. Their  country  aliorded  but  litUe  game,  and  they 
subsisted  almost  exclusively  on  salmon,  berries,  and  roots. 
The  introduction  of  the  horse  enabled  them  to  make  long 
joumejB  to  the  bnffalo  phdna  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tainsy  where  they  couH  Uij  in  great  abundance  of  meat 
and  furs ;  furnished  them  with  a  valuable  animal  for  trad- 
ing with  otlier  less  favored  tribes ;  soon  raised  them  to 
comparative  affluence,  and  developed  in  their  hunting 
and  trading  expeditions  a  manly,  enterprising,  shrewd, 
and  intelligent  character.  They  had  improved  and  pro* 
fited  still  more  from  their  interoourae  with  the  whites, 
until  there  seemed  every  prospect  that,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  cattle,  they  might  lay  aside  their  nomadic  habits, 
and  become  a  pastoral  and  then  an  agricultural  people. 

The  Cuyuses  were  the  most  disaffected  and  intractable 
of  all  the  tribes.  But  little  is  known  of  their  early  liistory. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  east  many  years  ago. 
No  tribe  could  resist  their  prowess,  and  when  they  settled 
on  the  Umatilla  and  Walla  Walla  rivers,  having  driven 
out  the  original  inhabitants,  none  daied  molest  fliem; 
since  which,  wars  and  pestilence  had  reduced  their  num- 
bers to  but  five  hundred,  and  continual  intermarriages 
with  the  nei<;lil)oring  tribes  had  caused  their  own  language 
to  fall  into  disuse.  But  they  still  niaintaiiu  d  their  separate 
independence,  aud  were  as  haughty  and  arrogant  as  ever. 
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The.Jefimts  established  a  missioii  od  tlie  UmatOla  and 

niaJe  some  progress  in  their  conversion,  and  then  Dr. 
Whitman  came  among  them,  establishing  bis  mission  in 
the  Walla  Walla  valley,  and  for  several  years  possessed 
their  confidence  and  accomplished  much  good.  The 
malry  between  Jesuit  and  Protestant  nussionarj  was 
canied  to  a  high  pitch.  Piotonal  cards  were  issued  by 
each  party,  representaiig  its  opponenta  descending  into  the 
fiery  depths  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  Satan  and  his 
imps,  with  red-hot  pitchforks,  were  impatiently  waiting  to 
receive  tlielr  prey,  while  tlie  converts  to  the  true  faith 
were  ascending  to  heaven  up  a  broad  tiight  of  stairs  with 
winged  angels  on  either  side.  This  hostile  and  bigoted 
attitude  of  the  missionaries  towards  each  other  must  have 
weakened  the  leqteet  and  eonfidenee  of  the  Indians,  and 
eontribnted  not  a  Htde  to  the  troubles  that  followed. 

Dr.  Whitman  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  Indians 
when  sick,  and  these  labors,  undertaken  in  the  purest 
benevolence,  were  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  death ;  for, 
the  measles  having  broken  out  among  them,  and  great 
amnbeis^  espedallj  of  the  children,  dying,  their  su^ 
piciona  were  directed  towards  this  devoted  and  able  mi^ 

In  the  war  which  ensued  the  Cu3ni8e8  suffered  severely, 

were  deprived  of  great  ninnbLrs  of  horses,  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  white  cii])tives,  and  to  surrender  to  well- 
deserved  death  some  of  the  most  active  in  the  massacre. 
Their  head  chief  was  known  as  the  Young  Chiefs  and 
next  in  rank  and  influence  was  the  Five  Crows. 

The  WaDa  Wallas  and  UmatiUas  numbered  upwards  of 
oae  thonsandy  and  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which 
bear  their  names,  and  tliose  of  the  Columbia.  Their 
head  chief  was  Pu-pu-mox-mox  or  the  Yellow  Serpent,  a 
man  of  ^rreat  intelligence  and  force  of  characteri  but  well 
itxicken  in  jeais. 
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The  YakunaSi  inoluding  outlying  bands^^  veie  over 
3900  strong)  and  ooenpied  the  large  region  between  the 
Ooliiinbia  and  the  GaBeade^  with  their  principal  abodee 

in  the  Yakima  valley.  One  band,  the  Palouses,  lived  on 
the  Palouse  River,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Snake  and 
east  of  the  Columbia,  next  the  Nez  Perce  country.  Lar^e 
bands  of  the  Yakimas  had  crossed  the  Cascades  and 
were  pressing  on  the  feebler  races  on  the  west^  by  whom 
thej  were  appropriately  termed  ^  Klikn-tats  "  or  robbers. 
The  Jesuits  had  a  mission  on  tiie  Ah^-^am  Creek^  on  the 
Yakima,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  much  influence 
over  them. 

The  Spokanes  numbered  2200,  including  the  Coivilles, 
500,  and  Okinakanes,  (iOO,  and  held  the  country  north 
of  Snake  River  to  Pend  Oreille  Lake  and  the  49th  par- 
allely  and  ertending  west  from  the  Nes  Perce  coantrj, 
and  that  ooenpied  by  the  Ccsnr  d'Alenes  at  the  base  of 
the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  to  the  Columbia  Rivar.  A 
Presbyterian  mission  waa  also  estiiblihhed  among  them 
under  Rev.  E.  Walker  and  G.  C.  Eells,  and  abandoned 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Mr.  Spalding. 

Immediately  east  of  the  Spokanes,  under  the  western 
slope  of  the  Bitter  Roots,  lived  the  Ccsnr  d'Alenes^  a  tribe 
of  abont  five  hundred.  There  was  a  Catholic  mission 
among  them  presided  over  by  Father  Ravalli,  and  they 
had  been  converted  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  their  mate- 
rial condition  greatly  improved  by  the  f!;ood  fathers. 

The  Flatheads,  Pend  Oreilles,  and  Koutenays  lived  in 
the  mountain  valleys  between  the  main  range  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  Bitter  Hoots,  upon  the  tributaries  of 
Clark's  Fork  ohieflyy  and  depended  largely  upon  the 
buffalo  for  their  snbsistenee.  Theji  too,  like  the  Nea 
PereeSy  were  distinguished  as  ihe  constant  friends  of  ihe 

<  I^noase  or  Wenntdu  o,  600;  Yakimas,  700;  Ps-haw]Ml|i|Mll,  600; 
Colambift  BiTwbMid^  1000 ;  F«kmMt»  600;  KliktUte»  600* 
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whites,  and  were  exposed  to  the  unceasing  forays  of  the 
Blackieet.  They  numbered  2250.  They  termed  them- 
aelfes  the  Salish,  and  the  SpokaneB  and  CScBiur  d'Alenas 
me  of  the  same  stock* 

There  were  also  some  small  independent  bands  along 
the  Golnmbiay  who  snbsisted  chiefly  on  salmon.  Five 
nxths  of  the  Indians  lived  within  the  Washington  super- 
iDteiidency,  —  all,  indeed,  except  the  Cuyuaes,  Umatillas, 
Walla  Wallas,  and  a  small  number  of  the  Nez  Perces, 
who  dwelt  or  roamed  in  both  territories,  and  the  small 
bands  about  the  Dalles  and  on  the  Columbia,  Des  Ghntesy 
and  John  Day's  riYeis,  who  liyed  wholly  in  Oregon. 

The  whole  yast  region  occupied  by  these  numeionty 
braye,  and  manly  Indians  was  still  free  from  tiie  mtni" 
sion  of  white  settlers,  save  a  handful  in  the  Walla  Walla 
valley  and  about  Colville.  But  year  after  year  they  saw 
the  long  trains  of  emigrants  pass  through  their  country 
and  settle,  like  swarming  bees^  upon  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Wallamet.  They  saw  the  Indians  there  dispossessed 
d  their  banting  gronndsy  and  rapidly  dying  off  die  face 
of  the  earth.  The  tale  of  every  Indian  wronged  or  a^ 
grieved,  or  who  thought  himself  wronged  or  aggrieved, 
was  home  with  startling  rapidity  to  their  ears.  Thus  far 
their  intercourse  with  the  whites  had  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  them.  The  fur  traders  supplied  them  with 
superior  weapons,  blankets,  and  many  articles  of  comforti 
and  bad  greatly  improved  their  condition.  Devoted  mis- 
nonaiies  had  labored  among  tiiem  for  years,  and  with 
marked  success.  By  trade  with  the  emigrants  they  were ' 
gro  wing  rich  in  cattle.  But  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
soil  by  the  settlers  filled  them  with  alarm.  Amid  all  these 
benei&ts,  the  fear  was  fast  growing  into  conviction  that  the 
fate  of  the  Chinooks  and  the  Wallamets  was  the  presc^ 
of  their  fate,  and  tibat  the  whites  would  sooner  or  later 
poor  with  increasing  numbers  into  their  country,  and 
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appiopiiate  it  for  themsdyes.  The  Hatheads,  Pead 
OnilleBy  and  KontenajB,  remote  hem  the  setlilementsy 
returned  their  anoient  fHendship  for  the  whites.  But 

among  the  other  tribes  the  desperate  resolution  was  ex- 
tending and  deepening  itself  to  rise  and  ^^ipe  out  the 
dreaded  invaders  ere  it  was  too  late.  For  several  years 
the  bold  and  turbulent  spirits  among  them  had  been 
enlisting  the  disaffected  Indians  far  and  wide  in  a  great 
Gomhination  designed  to  crush  the  unsuspecting  whites 
simnltaneooslj  at  all  points  by  one  sudden  and  migfaty 
blow.  In  1853  the  wild  rmnors  of  impending  outbreaks, 
the  forerunners  of  every  Indian  war,  but  which  have  been 
invariably  unheeded  by  the  over-confident  whites,  were 
flying  about  the  land.  Yet  outwardly  all  was  serene. 
The  great  tribes  of  the  upper  couutryy  from  whom  alone 
danger  was  to  be  feared,  were  as  yet  unmolested  by  set- 
tiers,  had  reaped  only  benefits  from  the  whites,  and  were 
as  friendly  as  ever  to  all  appearance.  Both  anthorities 
and  people  were  lulled  into  a  sense  of  complete  security, 
and  disregarded  with  contempt  the  warnings  of  the  few 
who  foresaw  the  danger.  In  truth,  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
has  preceded  nearly  all  our  great  Indian  wars.  They  have 
not  been  caused  by  petty  acts  of  aggression,  stinging 
whole  tribes  to  frenzied  revenge.  Indians  who  undergo 
sneh  treatment  are  usually  too  degraded  and  helpless 
to  resist.  But  powerful  tribes,  unbroken  by  too  long  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  fired  and  led  by  their  master  spirito, 
have  from  time  to  time  risen  in  armsf  and  vainly  striven  to 
arrest  and  drive  back  the  white  race  ere  it  overwhelmed 
them,  as  it  had  overwhelmed  their  kindred.  Many  chiefs 
have  shown  profound  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  danger 
menacing  their  race,  and  the  highest  talents  and  bravery 
in  their  bloody  struggles  to  avert  it.  The  Nez  Perces 
saw  the  danger,  but  tiiey  slone  realized  the  hopelessness 
0t  averting  it  by  war.   The  Nes  Perces  alone  discerned 
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that  their  only  safety  was  to  "  follow  the  white  man's 
roa(],"  and  that  his  mode  of  hfe  was  better  than  their  own. 
Under  the  wise  guidauce  oi  hskwjer,  they  had  become 
hnboed  with  these  conTictionSy  by  which  their  traditionai 
iriend^p  to  the  whites  was  sttengdieiied  and  eonfiimedi 
sad  ihe  time  was  last  approaching  when  their  fidelity  was 
to  save  man  J  a  Taloable  lif e^  and  preserve  the  settlements 
from  destruction. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  General  Benjamin  Alvord,  then 
a  major  and  commanding  the  military  post  at  the  Dalles, 
heralded  among  the  Indians  the  approach  of  Governor 
Stevens  with  the  exploring  parties,  and  in  reply  was  vis- 
ited hy  a  delegation  of  chieob  of  the  Yakimasy  Caynses, 
and  WaUa  WallaSy  who  said  that  ^^ihej  always  liked  to 
have  genl^men,  Hndson  Bay  Company  men,  or  officers 
of  the  army,  or  engineers,  pass  tlirougli  their  couotry,  to 
whom  they  would  extend  every  token  of  hospitality.  They 
did  not  object  to  persons  merely  hunting,  or  those  wear- 
ing gword%  but  they  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  whites 
vith  ploughs,  axes,  and  shovels  in  their  hands."  Major 
Alvord  had  largely  dealt  with  and  studied  these  Indiaas^ 
and  moreover  he  had  confidential  soorees  of  information 
from  the  Catholic  priests  of  the  Yakima  Mission.  He 
became  so  impressed  with  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  that 
he  reported  the  facts  and  rumors  to  his  superior,  General 
Hitchcock,  commanding  the  Paci£c  Department^  by  whom 
they  were  discredited,  and  Major  Alvord  was  soon  aftei^ 
wards  relieved  from  the  Dalles.  Events  were  soon  to 
prove  ihat  the  magnitnde  and  imminence  of  the  danger 
me  even  greater  than  he  apprehended.  Says  Oeneral 
Alvord :  ^  — 

'  Letter  to  author ;  Report  of  J.  Rosa  Browne,  H.  Doc.,  p.  38,  Ist  seasioOi 
36tb  Congress;  Swan's  Three  Years,  Washington  Territory,  pp.  324-425 ; 
Speedi  of  Govenuit  Storeiu,  1st  senko,  SSth  Congress  CongretiiflMl 
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<*  I  inlomed  Govemor  Stmiui  €i  tiMW  thveatesed  Indian 
difionlties,  and  of  the  gigaatio  seale  of  tbeir  proposed  uuumQ-- 
tion.  What  should  lie  do?  Was  he  to  mnain  idle  and  I0I;  the 
atorm  oome  7  No,  he  set  to  work  to  provide  for  ihe  inevitable* 
As  the  whites  would  eome  as  five  or  six,  or  ten  thousand  woold 
oome  every  snmmer,  he  did  his  best  to  get  the  Indians  to  sell 
their  Indian  titles." 

It  was  oil  reaching^  the  Dalles  on  his  overland  explora- 
tion that  the  governor  first  learned  of  this  smouldering 
fire.  Quick  to  g^asp  the  situation,  to  see  the  hreach  into 
which,  as  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
it  was  his  duty  to  throw  himaelf  ^  he  lost  no  time,  by  hia 
earnest  and  forcible  reportsy  and  by  hia  visit  in  Waahii^ 
ion,  in  obtaining  the  neoesaaiy  auihority  for  treating  with 
these  Indians. 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  Congress,  by  the  Dona- 
tion Acts,  had  invited  settlers  to  take  possession  of  the 
lands  of  these  brave  and  uumeroua  Indians,  utterly  disre- 
garding their  rights,  and  now,  when  the  volcano  was  ready 
to  bmat  forth,  the  e£Eort  was  to  be  made  for  the  first  time 
to  treat  with  them,  and  the  herculean  task  waa  doTolved 
upon  Gbvemor  Stevens  of  buying  their  country,  allay- 
ing their  well-founded  fears,  adjusting  their  jealousies 
and  disputes  with  the  whites  a,iid  with  viwh  other,  and 
inducing  them  to  relinquish  their  savage  and  nomadic 
mode  of  life  for  agriculture  and  civilization.  Many  of 
the  best  informed  settlera  and  army  officers  thought  that 
any  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indiana  for  their  lands 
waa  a  useless  and  dangerous  enterprise,  and  would  surely 
lead  to  collision  and  bloodshed. 

During  the  spring  Mr.  Doty  and  agents  A.  J.  Bolen 
and  R.  H.  Lansdale  were  visiting  the  powerful  tribes  of 
the  upper  country,  and  preparing  them  for  treating.  The 
Walla  Walla  valley  was  chosen  for  the  council  ground  at 
die  instance  of  Kam-Mb-kan,  the  head  chief  of  the  Yakir 
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mas,  who  said,  "  There  is  the  place  where  in  ancient  times 
we  held  our  councils  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  we 
will  hold  it  there  now."  A  hrge  quantity  of  goods  was 
taken  up  the  CSolumbia  to  Walla  Walla  in  keel-boats.  A 
paitjr  of  twenty^ve  men  waa  organized  at  the  Dalle^ 
ontfitted  with  a  complete  pack-train^  mnlesy  riding  ani- 
mals, and  provisions,  and  sent  to  the  council  ground  to 
make  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Indians,  and  after- 
wards to  accompany  the  governor  to  the  Blackfoot  coun- 
cil. The  Walla  Walla  council,  like  the  Blackioot,  was 
ooneeived  and  planned  ezclusiTely  by  Goyemor  Stevens. 
He  alone  impressed  the  necessity  of  them  upon  the  gov- 
enunenty  and  obtained  the  requisite  anthority.  The  work 
of  collecting  the  Indians  was  done  chiefly  by  his  agents, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  learned  from  Doty  that  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  attend,  and  that  the  council  was  assured, 
that  he  invited  Superintendent  Pahiier  to  take  part  in  it 
as  joint  commissioner  with  himself  for  such  tribes  as  lived 
partly  in  both  Territories.  This  fact  he  caused  to  be 
entered  on  the  joint  record  of  the  council. 

Leawing  the  gubernatorial  office  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Usson^y  and  the  Indian  service,  now  well  organized,  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Simmons  and  other  agents,  GoTemor 
Stevens  early  in  May  left  Olyinpia  on  his  treaty-making 
expedition  east  of  tlie  mountains,  calculatiug*  to  be  absent 
from  five  to  six  months,  lie  was  accompanied  by  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Arnold,  en  route  to  San  Francisco ;  Cap- 
tain A.  J.  Cain,  Indian  agent  for  the  lower  Columbia; 
R.  H.  Crosby ;  his  son  Hazard^  whom  he  decided  to  take 
as  fur  as  the  DaUes  and  then  send  home;  and  some  other 
gentlemen.  The  little  cavalcade  trotted  rapidly  across 
the  prairies  amidst  severe  and  drenching  showers,  and 
after  a  brisk  ride  of  thirty  miles  reached  the  hospitable 
log-house  of  Judge  i^^ord  for  supper  and  shelter. 

It  rained  heavily  doting  the  nighty  and  on  continning 
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the  journey  tHe  next  morning,  and  fording  the  Skoofeum- 
chuck,  where  poor  George  Stevens  was  so  recently  lost, 
and  which  was  then  barely  passable,  a  terribly  swiit^  tur- 
buleDty  and  dangeroiu-looldDg  torrent,  the  whole  country 
aeemed  to  be  under  water.  The  piaine  npon  which  the 
town  of  Newarknm  is  built  was  flooded,  and  the  hones 
laboriously  waded  across  the  plain  in  single  flle,  belly- 
deep  in  water.  The  narrow  track  through  the  timber 
beyond  the  prairie  was  like  a  canal.  Dick  Arnold,  who 
led  the  party,  a  tall,  erect,  athletic,  soldierly  figure,  sud- 
denly sunk  down  into  the  water  with  a  plunge  until  only 
his  head  and  his  horse's  ears  were  visible.  He  had  rid- 
den into  a  deep  slough,  which  here  crossed  the  road,  indi^ 
ting^ishable  in  the  general  flood,  but  his  steed  swam  and 
struggled  across  it  and  climbed  out  on  the  other  side, 
the  water  dripping  from  man  and  horse,  but  the  rider 
remaining  firm  in  his  seat  through  it  all.  After  some 
delay  the  rest  of  the  party  ejected  a  crossing  on  foot  by 
a  fallen  tree,  and  drove  the  horses  across  by  the  road,  swim- 
ming. Without  further  mishap,  save  the  toils  and  dis- 
comforts of  muddy  roads  and  rains,  they  reached  Gowlits 
Landing  that  afternoon,  desoended  the  Cowlita  in  canoes 
the  next  day,  and  proceeded  by  steamboat  to  Vancouver. 
Alter  a  day's  stay  here  the  governor  continued  his  jour- 
ney up  the  river  by  steamboat  to  the  lower  Cascades, 
where  he  spent  the  night,  crossed  the  Cascades  portage 
on  horseback  early  the  next  morning,  proceeded  by  steam- 
boat to  the  Dalles,  and  found  hospitable  quarters  with 
Major  Granville  O.  Haller  at  the  military  post,  wheie 
were  stationed  two  companies  of  the  4th  infiaitiy,  under 
Major  G.  J.  Rains.  Superintendent  Palmer  was  found 
at  the  Dalles,  awaiting  the  governor's  arrival. 

The  outlook  for  effecting  a  treaty  was  deemed  unfa- 
vorable by  all.  Governor  Stevens  was  warned  by  Fatlier 
Bicard,  of  the  Yakima  Mission,  that  the  Indians  were 
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plotting  to  cat  off  the  white  chiefs  who  might  attempt  to 
liold  a  couiusil.'  The  Snake  Indiana  had  attacked  and 
massacred  parties  of  enugrants  recently,  and  Major  Rains 
was  under  orders  to  send  a  force  on  the  emigrant  road  to 

protect  them.  General  Palmei  and  his  Indian  agents  were 
reluctant  to  attempt  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  that  tnne. 
The  governor  relates  in  his  diary  how  he  induced  Major 
Rains  to  send  from  his  small  force  a  detachment  of  forty 
soldiers^  under  Lieutenant  Archibald  Gbacie^to  the  council 
as  a  guard*  Mr.  Lawrence  Kip,  afterwaids  a  colonel  of  the 
Unitod  States  army,  accompanied  Mr.  Giaeie  on  the  trip, 
and  published  an  interesting  account  of  the  council :  — 

"  After  supper,  went  with  Major  Haller  to  see  Major  Rains. 
It  was  about  midnight,  but  the  major  got  up,  and  we  talked  for 
two  hours  on  Indian  matters.  I  dwelt  particularly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  small  force  on  the  treaty  ground  to  maintain  order. 
He  saw  the  necessity,  but  had  no  suitable  force  at  his  disposal, 
etc.  Tbe  bearing  of  the  proposed  council  on  the  Snakes  was 
then  alluded  to  by  me,  and  I  remarked  that  the  services  of  a 
small  force  in  checking  insolence  would  be  as  good  as  two  hun- 
dred men  subsequently.  We  deemed  it  necessary  to  maintain 
our  dignity  and  that  of  our  government  at  the  council,  and 
we  would  seize  any  person,  whether  white  man  or  Indian,  who 
behaved  in  an  improper  manner.  There  were  unquestionably 
a  great  many  malcontents  in  each  tribe.  A  few  determined 
spirits,  if  not  controlled,  might  embolden  all  not  well  disposed, 
and  defeat  the  negotiations.  Should  this  spirit  be  shown,  they 
must  be  seized  ;  the  well  affected  would  then  govern  in  the 
deliberations,  and  I  anticipated  little  or  no  difficulty  in  nep;o- 
tiating.  I  then  alluded  to  my  determination  to  call  out  the 
iiuliti;i  of  the  Territory  should  i  tind,  on  reach  in  l,"  the  eoun- 
cii  ground,  that  any  }>lnn  of  hostilities  was  being  matured,  or 
should  a  tci'lin^  oi  hostility  be  manifested,  in  case  a  small  force 
was  not  sent  from  the  garrison. 

^  So  doubtful  did  General  Palmer  consider  the  whole  mat- 

*  SpMoh  of  Goreraor  SUv«os,  1st  loirioD,  SCtin  Congress,  Congreaiioaal 
Globe,  ^  37,  400. 
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ter  of  the  council,  that  it  wan  only  the  circumstance  oi  a  oiilitary 
force  being  dispatched  whicli  determined  him  to  send  to  the 
treaty  groimd  presents  to  the  Indians.  He  stated  to  me  that 
he  had  concluded  to  sond  up  no  gw>ds  :  l  ut,  the  escort  having 
been  ordered,  he  would  beiid  up  his  goods.  At  this  time  ihe 
Oregon  ofTi(  ers  expected  little  from  the  council,  and  evidently 
believed  that  the  whole  thing  was  pi-emature  and  ill-advised." 

Stopi^iig  at  the  DaUes  only  loDg  enough  to  obtam  this 
detachment  and  outfit  his  own  small  party  with-  riding 
animab,  seven  pacbmnles,  two  packers,  and  a  cook,  the 

governor  agiiin  took  thii  saddle,  and  traveling  rapidly 
overland  two  hundred  miles  to  the  Walla  Walla  valley 
in  four  days,  camping  the  first  night  on  the  Des  Chutes 
River,  the  second  on  John  Day's  River,  the  third  on  the 
Umatilby  reached  the  council  ground  on  May  21  towards 
evening,  the  party  thoroughly  drenched  by  the  soaking 
.  rain  in  which  they  had  traveled  all  day. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  camp  on  John 
Day's  River,  which  the  governor  was  fond  of  relating  as 
a  good  joke  on  himself.  There  was  no  wood  to  be  found 
in  that  vicinity,  except  some  drift  sticks,  which  were 
churned  by  an  old  Indian  who  had  pitched  his  lodge  on 
the  river's  bank-.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  pur- 
chase some  of  his  wood,  the  men  took  advantage  of  the 
temporaiy  absence  of  the  old-  fellow  to  purloin  a  small 
quantity  of  it.  This  was  nearly  all  consumed,  and  a  hot 
and  savory  supper  was  smoking  before  our  travelers, 
when  the  old  Indian  returned  and  discovered  his  loss. 
Dismounting  from  his  pony,  he  approached  the  governor, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  and  scorn,  exclaimed,  Do 
you  call  yourself  a  great  chief  and  steal  wood?"  A 
liberal  present  mollified  him  considerablyi  and  after  par- 
taking of  the  supper,  he  departed  in  great  good  humor. 

The  council  ground  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
Mill  Greek,  a  tributary  of  the  Walla  Walla  River,  aud 
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about  tax  miles  above  the  site  cf  the  unf oitnnate  Whit* 
man  Mission,  in  the  midst      a  iride  and  fertile  valley, 

bounded  in  the  distance  ou  either  hand  by  high,  bare, 
rolling  hills,  and  extending,  fan-shaped,  far  eastward  to 
the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  lofty  and  wooded  heights 
bounded  and  overlooked  the  plain.  The  valley  was 
almost  a  perfect  level,  covered  with  the  greatest  prof a- 
sion  of  waving  bundi  grass  and  flowers^  amidst  which 
grazed  numerous  hands  of  heautifnl,  sleek  mustangs,  and 
herds  of  lon^  horned  Spanish  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Indians,  and  was  intersected  every  half  mile  by  a  clear, 
rapid,  Bparkling  stream,  whose  course  could  be  easily 
traced  in  the  distance  by  its  fringe  of  willows  and  tall 
eottonwoods.  Now  every  foot  of  this  rich  valley  is  under 
eoltivatioii^  a  dozen  gristmills  run  their  wheels  by  these 
atieamsy  and  the  very  treaty  ground  is  the  centre  of  the 
thriving  town  of  Walla  Wallay  with  a  population  of  six 
thousand  souls. 

Under  tlie  eiiei  o;etIc  hands  of  Doty  and  C.  P.  Higgins, 
the  packmaster,  —  a  position  correspoudnig  to  the  chief 
mate  on  shipboard^  or  the  orderly  sergeant  of  a  company 
of  tro(^  —  the  camp  was  found'  pitched,  and  everything 
in  readiness  for  the  council  A  wall  tent,  with  a  large 
arbor  of  poles  and  boughs  in  front,  stood  on  level,  open 
ground  a  short  distance  from  the  creek,  and  facing  the 
Blue  Mountains,  all  ready  for  the  governor.  This  was 
also  to  serve  as  the  council  chamber,  and  ample  clear 
ipace  was  left  for  the  Indians  to  assemble  and  seat  them* 
selves  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  arbor.  A  little  far> 
flier  in  front,  and  nearer  the  creek,  were  ranged  the 
tsnts  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  a  stout  1og<-hou8e  to  safely 
hold  the  supplies  and  Indian  goods,  and  a  hirije  arljor 
to  serve  as  a  banqueting-hall  for  distinguished  chiefs,  so 
that,  as  in  civilized  lands,  gastronomy  might  aid  diplo- 
macy. A  large  herd  of  beef  cattle  and  a  pile  of  potatoes, 
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purchased  of  Messrs.  Uoyd  Brooke^  Bumf  ord  &  Noble, 
traders  and  stock<4raiserSy  who  were  occupjing  the  site  of 
the  WhitQuin  Misdon^  and  ample  stores  of  sugaxi  coffee, 
baeon,  and  flour  famished  the  materials  for  the  feasts. 

General  Palmer  arrived  the  same  day  with  R.  R.  Thomp 
sou  and  R.  B.  Metcalfe,  Indian  agents  for  Oregon  tribes, 
who  had  visited  the  Cuyuses  and  Umatillas  and  small 
bands  living  wholly  in  Oregon,  and  summoned  them  to 
attend  the  council.  Fatigued  and  uncomfortable  as  they 
must  have  been  after  the  day's  journey  and  drenchingi 
the  commissioners  had  a  long  conference  in  the  evening, 
listened  to  Doty's  report  of  his  visits  to  the  trihes  and 
the  talk  and  disjjobitions  of  the  chiefs,  and  discussed  the 
location  of  reservations  and  other  points.  The  following 
programme  was  agreed  upon :  — 

1.  Governor  Stevens  to  preside  at  the  council. 

2.  Each-  snperintendent  to  be  sole  commissioner  for 
tiie  Indians  within  his  jurisdiction. 

3.  Both  to  act  jointly  for  tribes  common  to  both  Ter- 
ritories, each  to  appoint  an  agent  and  commissary  for 
thenr,  and  goods  and  provisions  to  l)e  distributed  to  them 
in  proportion  to  the  number  under  the  respective  juiisr 
dictions. 

4.  To  keep  separate  records^  to  be  carefully  compared 
and  certified  jointly  as  far  as  related  to  tribes  common  to 
both  Territories. 

5.  To  keep  a  public  table  for  the  chiefs. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  for  the  joint 
treaties,  in  each  case  the  first  named  for  Washington,  the 
second  for  Oregon :  Governor  Isaac  L  Stevens  and  Super- 
intendent Joel  Palmer^  oommissioTiors  ;  James  Doty  and 
William  G.  McKay,  secretaries;  B.  H.  Crosby  and  N. 
Obey,  commissaries ;  R.  H.  Lansdale  and  R.  R.  Thomp* 
son,  agents  ;  Wflliam  Craig,  N.  Raymond,  Matthew  Dan- 
pher,  and  John  Flette,  interpreters. 
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The  gt)Yeraor  also  appointed  as  interpretera  A.  D. 

Paiiiliiini,  John  Wiiitford^  James  Coxie,  aud  Patrick 

McKensio. 

Lieutenant  Gracie,  with  his  little  detachment,  arrived 
on  the  23d.  A  tenty  furnished  by  the  governor,  was 
^tchfld  for  the  officer  and  his  gneat,  Mr.  Kip,  while  the 
BoldierB  bnilt  hats  of  boughs,  and  spread  over  them  can- 
vas pack-covers.  The  two  gentlemen  dined  with  the 
governor  under  the  arbor  near  his  tent,  "  off  a  table  con- 
structed from  split  pine  logs,  smoothed  oil,  but  not  very 
smooth/'  says  Mr.  Kip. 

The  scanty  treating  parly  of  whites  were  now  all  assem- 
bled, and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  with  interest, 
not  nnmixed  with  apprehensbn ;  for  it  seemed  a  bold  and 
peiilons  step  to  meet  so  many  brave  and  warlike  Indians, 
many  of  vrbom  were  known  to  be  disaffected  and  ready 
to  provoke  an  outbreak,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try, two  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  or 
military  post,  with  such  a  mere  handful.  They  numbered 
barely  a  hundred  men,  —  the  governor's  party  of  thirty- 
five,  twelve  with  Greneral  Palmer,  the  military  guard  of 
forty-seven,  two  GathoHe  missaonaries,  and  a  few  setders. 

The  second  day  after  reaching  the  valley  Governor 
Stevens,  learning  that  Greneral  Wool  had  just  arrived  at 
Vancouver,  wrote  him  a  letter  urging  the  importance  of 
occupying  the  Walla  Walla  valley  with  a  strong  military 
ime,  preferably  of  cavalry,  pointing  out  the  central 
loeatbn  of  the  poin^  and  its  strategic  advantages  for 
pieteetmg  the  enugraiit  road,  the  trails  to  the  Missouri 
on  die  east,  the  Puget  Sound  on  the  west,  and  for  con- 
trolling the  disaffected  Indians,  particularly  the  Cuyuses 
and  Snakes.  Tliis,  like  other  sound  and  indeed  licccs- 
sary  meisures  recommended  by  the  guveiiior,  was  ig- 
nored by  the  self-sufficient  Wool  and  his  officers,  until 

they  were  obliged  to  adopt  them  from  necessity. 
VOL.  n 
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Thb  Nez  Pemsy  tihe  first  to  aniyey  came  Ae  next  day, 
Bfaj  24,  2500  strong.   Metamg  of  tbeir  approach,  the 

commissiuiiers  drew  up  tlieii'  little  party  on  a  kiioU  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  unbroken  level  of  the  valley. 
The  standard  of  the  Nez  Perces,  the  large  American  flag 
given  them  by  the  officers  engaged  in  the  Cuyuse  war^ 
was  sent  forward  and  planted  on  the  knoll.  Soon  their 
cavalcade  came  in  sighl^  a  thousand  wamois  mounted  on 
fine  horses  and  riding  at  a  gaJlopy  two  abreast,  naked  to 
the  breech-clouty  their  faces  eovered  with  white,  red,  and 
yellow  paint  in  fanciful  designs,  and  decked  with  plumes 
and  feathers  and  trinkets  fluttering  in  the  sunshine.  The 
ponies  were  even  more  gaudily  arrayed,  many  of  them 
selected  for  their  singolar  color  and  markings,  and  many 
painted  in  Tivid  colors  contrasting  with  their  natural 
skinsy  —  crimson  slashed  in  hroad  stripes  across  white, 
yellow  or  white  against  black  or  bay ;  and  with  their  free 
and  wild  action,  the  thin  buffalo  Ime  tied  aronnd  the 
lower  jaw,  —  the  only  bridle,  almost  invisible,  —  the  naked 
riders,  seated  as  though  grown  to  their  backs,  presented 
the  very  picture  of  the  fabled  centaurs.  Halting  and 
forming  a  long  line  across  the  prairie,  they  again  advanced 
at  a  gallop  still  nearer,  then  halted,  while  tlie  head  chief, 
Lawyer,  and  two  other  chiefs  rode  slowly  forward  to  tiie 
knoUy  dismonnted  and  shook  hands  with  the  commission- 
ers, and  then  took  post  in  rear  of  them.  The  otber 
chiefs,  twenty-five  in  number,  then  rode  forward,  and 
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went  through  the  same  ceremony.  Then  came  charging 
on  at  full  gallop  in  single  file  the  cavalcade  of  braves^ 
breakinof  successively  from  one  flank  of  the  line,  firing 
their  gunsy  brandishing  their  shields,  beating  their  dnunSy 
and  yeUing  tlieir  war-whoops,  and  dashed  in  a  wide  drde 
around  the  little  party  on  the  knoll,  now  ehmging  up  as 
though  to  overwhelm  now  wheeling  back,  ledonbling 
their  wild  action  and  fieree  yelk  in  frenzied  exeitement. 
At  length  they  also  dismounted,  and  took  their  stations 
in  rear  of  the  chiefs.  Then  a  number  of  young  braves, 
fonning  a  ring,  while  others  beat  their  drums,  entertained 
the  oomnussioners  with  their  dances,  after  which  the  In- 
dians remounted  and  filed  o£E  to  the  place  designated  for 
their  camp.  This  was  on  a  small  stream,  flowing  parallel 
to  Mill  Greek,  on  the  same  side  with  and  over  half  a  mile 
from  the  council  camp.  The  chiefs  accompanied  the  gov- 
ern or  to  his  tent  and  arbor,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  had  an  informal  talk. 

Hal-hal-tlo8-sot  or  the  Lawyer,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Hez  Perces,  was  an  Indian  boion  in  his  e£Eorts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  people.  Without  any  advantages  of 
hirth  or  wealth,  he  made  himself  the  first  in  his  tribe, 
while  yet  in  middle  life,  by  his  unrivaled  wisdom  and 
force  cl  character.  His  first  acts  were  directed  against 
gambling,  which  was  indulged  in  to  great  excess,  and 
against  polygamy.  Finding,  however,  that  his  influence 
as  head  chief  was  insuilicient  to  carry  out  his  planR  for 
the  improvement  of  his  people,  he  reorganized  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  tribe,  appointed  an  additional  number  of 
chieib  from  the  young  men,  and,  having  thus  incressed 
and  strengthened  his  influence,  was  enabled  to  aooomplish 
his  reforms.  He  early  perceived  that  the  growing  power 
of  the  whites,  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  all  before 
it,  could  not  be  resisted  by  force,  and  in  consequence  all 
his  e^orts  were  directed  to  inducing  the  Indians  to  adopt 
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the  customs  and  civilization  of  the  whites,  and  to  preserv- 
ing the  unbroken  friendship  between  the  two  races.  From 
the  effects  o£  the  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Pierre's 
Hole  he  was  still  suffering,  and  his  right  arm  had  been 
twiee  broken  in  a  fight  inth  a  giimlj  bear.  Wise^  en> 
lightened,  and  magnanimons,  the  head  chief,  yet  one  of 
the  poorest  of  his  tribe,  he  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  other  chiefs,  whether  in  intellect,  nobility  of 
soul,  or  influence. 

Provisions  were  issued  to  the  Nez  Perces,  and  some 
petty  tribes  which  had  come  in,  at  the  late  of  one  and  n. 
half  pounds  of  beef,  two  pounds  of  potatoes^  and  one  half 
a  pound  of  corn  to  each  person. 

The  Cuyuses,  Walla  Wallas,  and  UmatiUas  next  ar- 
rived, aud  went  into  camp  without  any  parade  or  salu- 
tations on  a  stream  on  the  other  side  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
over  a  mile  distant  from  the  camp  of  the  whites,  from 
which  the  intervening  fringes  of  trees  completely  hid 
them.  The  head  chief  of  the  Walk  Wallas  and  Umatil- 
las  was  Pu-pu-mox-moz  or  the  Yellow  Serpent,  who  held 
despotic  sway  over  his  own  people,  and  great  influence 
with  neierhborinn:  tribes.  He  owned  thousands  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  had  amassed  a  large  sum  in  sperie,  from 
trade  with  settlers  aud  emigrants.  Some  years  before 
one  of  his  sons,  a  youth  of  promise,  was  murdered  by  a 
miner  in  California,  and  although  he  had  always  been 
on  Mendly  terms  with  the  whites,  not  even  allowing  his 
people  to  take  part  in  <ihe  Cnynse  war,  it  was  believed 
that  the  outrage  rankled  in  his  heart.  He  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  somewhat  childish  and  capricious  in 
small  things,  but  his  form  was  as  erect,  his  mind  as  firm, 
and  his  authority  as  unimpaired  as  ever. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  many  of  the  Nez  Perce  chiefii 
came  to  see  the  commissiotteis,  and  after  much  friendly 
oonyevaation  were  invited  to  dine.  Goyemor  Stevens  and 
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General  Palmer  presided  at  oppodte  ends  of  the  loi^ 
table,  at  which  were  seated  some  thirty  chiefs,  and,  having 
heard  of  the  enormous  appetites  of  the  Indians,  piled  the 

tin  plates,  as  they  were  presented,  to  the  brim.  Again 
and  again  were  the  plates  passed  up  for  a  fresh  supply  j 
the  chiefs  feasted  and  gori^ed  hke  famished  wolves  ;  and 
the  arms  of  the  hosts  became  so  wearied  from  carving  and 
dispensing  the  food  that  they  were  glad  to  resign  the  posts 
of  honor  to  a  coaple  of  stalwart  packers.  The  table  for 
the  chiefs  was  kept  up  dozing  tiie  eonndl,  and  every  day 
was  weU  attended,  but  it  was  not  again  giaoed  by  the 
presence  of  the  commissioners. 

Durin-j;^  the  morning  an  express  was  received  from  the 
Yellow  Serpent.  He  sent  word  that  the  Cuyuses,  Walla 
WaUaSy  and  Yakimas  would  accept  no  provisions  from 
the  commissioners,  but  would  bring  their  own,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  Young  Chief,  Lawyer,  Eam-i-ah-kan,  and 
himself,  the  head  ohiefs  of  the  Onyuses,  Ness  Perees,  Yar 
kimas,  and  Walla  Wallas  respectively,  should  do  all  the 
talking  for  the  Indians  at  the  council.  The  messenger 
would  accept  no  tobacco  for  the  chief,  a  very  unfriendly 
sign,  and  muttered  as  he  rode  off,  loud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  the  interpreter,  You  will  £nd  out  by  and 
hj  why  we  won't  take  provisions.*' 

EvQiy  effort  was  made  by  the  other  Indians  to  induce 
the  Nee  Feroes  to  refuse  provisions,  but  without  avaiL 
The  latter  took  great  pride  in  their  unwavering  friend- 
ship  to  the  whites,  and  were  fond  of  contrasting  their 
course  with  that  of  the  Cuyuses.  Considerable  jealousy 
Sprung  u])  between  tlicm  in  consequence. 

Two  of  the  priests,  Fathers  Ciiirouse,  of  the  Walla 
Walla,  and  Pandosy,  of  the  Yakima  Mission,  arrived  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  eouncil.  They  reported 
tiiat  fh/Boe  Indians  were  generally  well  disposed  towards 
llie  whites,  with  the  exception  of  Kam-^ah-kan.  The  lat> 
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ter  said,  lefening  to  the  pfopoaed  oouneil :  If  the  gOT- 
ernor  qpeeks  liaid,  I  mH  speak  haid,  too."  Other  Indians 
had  said,  ^  Kam-i-ah-kan  wiU  oome  iritii  his  young  men 

Vfith  powder  and  Lall."  Tbej  were  oppobed  to  selling 
their  lands ;  and  wlien  Secretary  Doty  visited  and  invited 
them  to  attend  the  council,  Kam-i-ah-kan  refused  the  pre- 
sents offered  him,  saying  that  he  had  never  accepted 
anything  from  the  whites,  not  even  to  the  value  of  a 
grain  of  whea^  withont  paying  for  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  iriah  to  purchase  the  presents/'  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  presence  and  bearing,  over  six  feet  in  height,  well 
built  a  I  h1  athletic.  Governor  Stevens  said  of  him:  "He 
is  a  ])eculiar  man,  rerniiidiiis^  me  of  the  panther  and  the 
grizzly  bear.  His  countenance  has  an  extraordinary  play, 
one  moment  in  frowns,  the  next  in  smiles,  flashing  with 
light  and  black  as  £rebns  ihe  same  instant.  His  panto- 
mime is  great,  and  his  gesticQktion  much  and  cha^ustei^ 
istic.  He  talks  mostly  in  his  face,  and  with  his  hands 
and  arms.'' 

Reports  were  flying  about  that  these  tribes  had  com- 
bined to  resist  a  treaty,  and  fears  were  expressed  that  an 
attempt  to  open  the  councii  would  be  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak. 

The  following  day  a  body  of  four  hundred  mounted 
Indians,  supposed  to  be  Cuyuses  and  Walla  Wallas,  were 

observed  approaching,  armed  and  in  full  gala  dress, 
and  utterinpr  their  war-whoups  like  so  many  demons,  and, 
after  riding  three  times  around  the  Nez  Perce  camp,  they 
departed.  Soon  after  the  Young  Chief,  accompanied  by 
his  principal  chiefs,  rode  into  camp,  and,  being  invited  to 
dismount,  did  so  with  evident  reluctance^  and  shook  hands 
in  a  Teiy  oold  manner.  They  refused  to  smoike,  and  r^ 
mained  but  a  short  time.  '^The  haughty  carriage  of 
these  chiefs,"  remarks  Governor  Stevens  in  his  journal, 
''and  their  manly  character  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
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mj  Indian  experienoe^  veoliaed  the  deflcriptioiis  ol  the 
writers  ol  fiction." 

Garrj,  the  heid  diiet  ol  Ae  Spokane^  eaine^  not  to 
take  part  in  the  connoil,  but  as  a  spectator.  When  a  boy 

he  had  been  sent  to  the  Red  River  settlements  in  Maui- 
toba  by  Sir  George  SimpsoD,  then  governor  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  where  he  acquired  a  couimon-bcliool, 
English  education.  It  being  impracticable  to  assemble 
so  distant  and  widely  scattered  a  tribe  as  the  Spokanes 
in  time  lor  this  oonneili  Govemor  Steyens  designed  mak- 
ing a  separate  treaty  irith  them  kter  in  the  season  on  his 
r^um  from  the  Blissoari. 

Father  Menetrey,  from  the  Catholic  mission  among  the 
Pend  Oreilles,  also  arrived  to  attend  the  council,  — a 
eoltivated  man,  who  spoke  English  fluently. 

A  messenger  sent  to  invite  the  Palouaes  returned  ac- 
oompanied  by  only  one  of  the  ehiels,  who  reported  that 
bis  people  were  indifferent  to  the  matter,  and  would  not 
eome.  A  number  of  scattered  and  insignificant  bands, 
wbo  lived  at  different  points  on  the  Columbia,  ako  ai^ 
rived. 

The  following  is  from  Crovemor  Stevens's  journal :  — 

May  27,  Sunday.  There  was  service  m  the  Nei  Peroe  camp 
and  in  the  Nei  Peroe  language,  Timothy  being  the  preacher. 
The  oemmianonen  attended.  Hie  eermon  wae  on  the  Ten 
Gommandments.  Timothy  has  a  natuial  and  gvaoefal  deltvety, 
and  his  words  were  repe^ed  by  a  prompter.  The  Nei  Peroes 
hagf9  evidently  profited  mueh  horn  the  labor  of  Mr.  Spaldingt 
who  was  with  them  ten  yesn»  and  their  whole  deportment 
timni^Mmt  the  lervioe  was  devout. 

The  nest  day  agent  Bolon,  with  an  interpreter,  was 
sent  to  meet  the  Yakimas,  who  were  thought  to  be  near 
at  hand.  He  soon  letomed,  having  met  Eam*i-ah-kan 
and  also  the  Yellow  Serpent.   The  latter  said  to  Mr. 

Bulou  diat  lie  was  very  buiry  to  hear  that  the  chiefs  and 
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others  in  the  commissioners'  camp  had  said  that  he  was 
unfriendly  to  the  whites,  —  that  his  heart  was  with  the 
GujiiBeBy  whose  hearts  were  bad.  He  had  always  been 
friendly  to  the  whites,  and  was  so  now,  and  he  would  go 
to-day  to  see  the  comnussionersi  and  ask  why  soeh  things 
had  been  said  of  him.  Aeeordingly,  soon  after  Bolon's 
return,  Pu-pu-mox-mox,  Kam-i-ah-kiin,  Ow-hi,  and  Skloom, 
the  two  latter  being  chiefs  of  the  Yakimas,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  their  braves,  rode  into  camp.  Dismount- 
ing, they  shook  hands  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
seating  themselves  under  the  arbor  indulged  in  a  smoke, 
using  their  own  tobacco  exclusively,  although  other  was 
offered  them. 

Goyemor  Stevens  addressed  them,  saying  ihat  he  bad 
important  business  to  lay  before  them,  and  proposed  to 
open  the  council  the  next  day  at  noon.  The  Yellow 
S(  r^tciit  replied  thnt  he  wanted  more  than  one  interpreter 
at  the  council,  that  they  might  know  they  translated 
truly.  Being  assured  on  this  point,  and  invited  to  desig- 
nate an  interpreter  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  be  said, 
in  a  scornful  manner,  ^  I  do  not  wish  my  boys  running 
around  the  camp  of  the  whites  like  these  young  men/' 
alluding  to  some  young  Nez  Perces  present  and  feeling 
quite  at  home.  He  added  that  lio  hud  only  ridden  over 
to-day  to  see  the  commissiouers,  and  soon  withdrew  with 
his  party. 

In  the  morning  tbe  commissioners  and  Secretary  Doty 
visited  the  Lawyer  at  his  lodge,  as,  his  wound  having 
broken  out  afresh^  be  was  unable  to  walk  without  great 
pain  and  difficulty.   He  exhibited  and  explained  a  map 

of  his  country,  which  he  had  drawn  at  Governor  Stevens's 

request.  During  the  conference  several  chiefs  came  in, 
and  suddenly  one  of  them,  U-u-san-male-e-can  or  Spotted 
Eagle,  said :  — 
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M  The  OayaBes  want  ns  to  go  to  their  camp  and  hold  a  coun- 
cil with  them  and  Pu-pa-mox-moi;.  What  are  their  hearts  to 
UB  ^  Did  we  propose  to  hold  a  council  with  them,  or  aak  them 
for  advice  ?  Our  hearts  are  Nes  Feroe  hearts,  and  we  know 
them,  ^ye  came  here  to  hold  a  great  council  with  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  Americans,  and  we  know  the  atnightlorward  path 
to  pursue^  and  are  alone  responsible  foe  our  actions.  Three 
Cnynaes  came  last  night  and  spoke  to  me  and  two  other  chiefs» 
urging  us  to  come  to  a  council  at  the  Cuyuse  camp  to  meet 
Pa*pQ-mox-mox  and  Kam-i-ah-kan.  We  did  not  wish  to  go^ 
Ihej  insisted.  Then  I  said  to  them,  *Yoa  had  beat  aay  no 
more.  My  mind  la  made  np.  Why  do  you  come  here  and 
ask  three  chiefa  to  come  to  a  council,  while  to  the  head  chief 
and  the  rest  you  say  nothing?  Hare  we  not  told  your  mes- 
aenger  yesterday  that  our  hearts  are  not  Cuyuae  hearts  ?  Go 
bonne  I  Our  chiefs  will  not  go.  We  have  our  own  people  to 
take  care  of ;  they  give  us  trouble  enough,  and  we  will  not  have 
the  Caynae  tronbiea  on  onr  hands.* " 

The  Lawyer  then  opened  a  book  containing  in  their 
own  lan^iage  the  advice  left  them  by  their  former  head 
diiefy  EUisy  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

•*  Whenever  the  great  chief  of  tlio  Americans  shall  come  into 
your  cmmtry  to  give  you  laws,  accept  them.  A  Walla  Walla 
heart  is  a  Walla  Walla,  a  Cuyuse  heart  is  a  Cuyuse,  so  is  a 
Yakima  heart  a  Yakima,  but  a  Nez  Perce  heart  is  a  Nez  Perce 
heart.  While  the  Nez  Perces  ju*e  going  straight,  why  should 
they  turn  aside  to  follow  others  ?  Ellis's  advice  is  to  accept  the 
white  law.   I  have  read  it  to  yon  to  show  my  heart*" 

The  speech  of  TJ-u-siin-nialc-e-caii  ail'orded  new  evi- 
dence that  the  Cuyuses  were  piottiog  underhand^  al* 
though  but  htde  could  be  learned  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  designs. 

At  two  p.  M.y  on  May  29^  1855,  the  coondl  was  f  op- 
nudly  opened  by  Gk>Temor  Stovens.  Under  the  roomy 
arbor  in  front  of  the  tent  were  seated  the  commissioners, 
secretaries  who  kept  the  records^  interpreterS|  and  Indian 
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agents,  while  ilie  Lidians  were  aeated  on  tiie  ground  in 
front  in  eemieiroukr  fows  forty  deep,  one  behind  an- 
other. Timothy,  the  chief  and  preacher,  concerning 
whom  Goveniur  Stevens  said,  "  lie  and  others  are  very 
devout,  and  seem  to  form  a  theocracy  in  the  tribe,  and, 
like  the  old  New  England  fathers,  to  require  every  one 
to  worship  God  in  some  viaible  way,"  —  thia  Timothy^ 
assisted  by  eeveial  of  the  young  men,  who  were  very 
tolerable  penmen,  kept  the  records  of  the  council  for 
the  Nez  Pensea.  They  weie  aooommodated  with  a  taUe 
under  tlie  arboTi  where  eveiytliing  oould  be  seen  and 
heard.  Some  two  thousand  Indians  were  present,  fully 
half  of  whom  were  Nez  Perces.  The  pipe  having  been 
suioked  with  due  solemnity,  two  interpreters  were  ap- 
pointed and  sworn  for  each  tribe,  some  preliminary  re- 
marks were  made,  and  the  council  was  adjourned  until 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  liefore  adjourning  Gov* 
ernor  Stevens  renewed  the  offer  of  provisions  to  the  recu- 
sant Indians^  piopiDsing  that  each  tribe  should  take  two 
oxen  to  its  own  camp  and  slaughter  for  themselTes. 

Young  Chief :  "  We  have  plenty  of  cattle.  They  are  close 
to  our  camp.    We  have  already  killed  three,  and  have  plenty 

of  ])!•()  vis  ions." 

General  l^dmer  to  the  interpreter :  "  Say  to  the  Yakimas, 
*  You  have  corae  a  long  way.  You  may  not  have  provisions.  If 
you  want  any,  we  have  them,  and  you  are  welcome.'  ** 

Young  Chief :  "  Kam-i-ah-kan  is  supplied  at  our  camp.'* 

The  Yellow  Seipent  and  Kam-i-ah-kan  dined  with  the 
oommissioners,  and  remained  in  their  tent  for  a  long 
time>  smoking  in  a  friendly  manner^  bat  the  Yonng  Chief 
declined  the  invitation  to  dine. 

The  two  following  days  Governor  Stevens  explained 
the  proposLil  treaties  at  length,  item  by  item.  There 
were  to  be  two  reservations,  —  one  in  the  Nez  Perce 
country  of  three  million  acresi  on  the  north  side  of  Snake 
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Biver,  embncmg  bolh  tlie  Kooekoodda  and  Sahnon  ri^ 
etBf  including  a  large  extent  of  good  aiaUe  land,  irith 
£ne  fisheries,  root  g^ronnds,  timber  and  mill-sites,  and 

was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Cuyuses,  Walla  Wallas, 
Umatillas,  and  Spokaues,  as  well  as  the  Nez  Perces.  The 
other  embraced  a  large  and  fertile  tract  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Yakima,  and  was  for  the  Yakimaai^  Kl^- 
tats,  Palooaes,  and  kindied  bands.  The  reservations  were 
to  belong  to  the  Indiansi  and  no  white  man  shonld  come 
npon  ih«n  witfaont  their  consent  An  agent,  with  school^' 
teachers,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  would  take  charge  of 
each  reservatiou,  and  instruct  them  in  agriculture,  trades, 
etc. ;  Jurist  and  saw  mills  were  to  be  built ;  tlie  head  chiefs 
were  to  receive  an  annuity  of  hve  hundred  dollars  each, 
in  order  lliat  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to 
their  people  $  and  annoities  in  clothing,  tools,  and  nsef  nl 
articleB  wm  to  be  given  for  twenty  years,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  self-supporting.  At  first  the  resenrations 
were  to  be  used  in  common,  but  provibiun  was  made  for 
the  survey  and  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  its  allotment 
to  the  Indians  in  severalty  as  soon  as  they  should  he  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  utilize  it.  As  it  was  evidently  im- 
practicable to  make  so  radical  a  change  in  their  habits 
enddenly,  the  Indiana  were  to  haye  the  privilege  of  hunt* 
ing,  root-gathering,  and  pasturing  stodc  on  Ysoant  land 
^Bta  appropriated  by  settlers,  and  the  right  of  fishing. 
The  advantages  of  the  reservations  were  dwelt  upuu. 
They  embraced  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  country,  and 
were  large  enough  to  aii'ord  each  famiij  a  iarm  to  itself, 
besides  grazing  for  all  thdr  stock ;  they  contained  good 
fisheriee,  abundance  of  roots  and  berrieei  and  considerable 
game.  They  were  near  enough  to  the  great  roads  for 
tiade  with  the  emigrants,  yet  far  enough  from  them  to 
be  undisturbed  by  travelers.  By  Ikiviii^  so  many  tribes 
on  the  same  reservation^  the  agent  could  better  look  after 
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theiDy  and  could  aooomplish  more  wi^  the  meaos  aft  hie 
disposal.  The  staple  argument  held  ont  was  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  civilization,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  their  adopting  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
"white  man  in  order  to  escape  extinction.  Governor  Ste- 
vens also  exhorted  them  to  treat,  for  the  sake  of  the 
example  upon  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Blackfeet, 
that  thereby  they  would  prove  themselves  firm  friends 
of  the  whites,  and  that  he  would  then  take  delegations 
from  each  tribe  with  his  parfy  and  proceed  to  the  Black- 
foot  country,  and  make  a  lasting  trealj  of  peace,  so  that 
they  could  ever  after  hunt  the  bu&lo  in  safety,  and 
trade  horses  with  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Thu  Indians  listened  gravely  and  in  silence,  as 
these  matters  were  slowly  unfolded  to  them,  sentence  by 
seutcncL*  through  the  interpreters,  for  live  or  six  hours 
each  day,  and  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  council, 
quietly  dispersed  to  their  lodges.  The  third  day  the 
Young  Chief  for  the  first  time  dined  at  Governor  Ste- 
vens's table  with  the  other  head  chiefs,  and  General 
Palmer  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  party ;  and  in  the  evenr 
ing  he  sent  word  that  his  young  men  were  tared  of  such 
dose  confinement  as  they  had  undergone  at  the  coundl, 
and  desired  to  have  a  feast  and  lioliday  tu-morrow,  and 
he  requested  that  no  council  be  held  until  the  day  after 
(Saturday).  The  commissioners  cheerfully  acceded  to  his 
request,  well  pleased  at  these  signs  oi  moiiifyiug  the 
opposition  of  the  haughty  savage. 

There  were  now  assembled  on  the  grouTul  hetween  five 
and  six  thousand  Indians.  .Says  Colonel  Kip :  About 
five  thousand  Indiansy  including  squaws  and  children. 
Thar  encampment  and  lodges  are  scattered  over  the  val- 
ley for  moxe  than  a  mile,  presentrng  a  wild  and  fuitastiD 
appearance." 

Every  afternoon^  after  the  council  adjourned  for  the 
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day>  iiox8e*race8  and  foot-raoeB  were  held  at  the  Nez 
Perce  camp,  attended  bj  the  sportiiig  bloods  of  the  other 
teibesy  and  witnessed  by  many  of  the  whites*  The  usual 
course  was  a  long  one, — some  two  miles  oat  and  back, 

making  four  miles.  Oftentimes  tliirty  horses  would  start 
together  in  a  grand  sweepstakes  ;  the  riders  and  betters 
would  throw  into  one  common  pile  the  articles  put  up  as 
stakeSy —  blankets,  leggings,  horse  equipments,  and  what- 
ever was  bety  and  the  winner  would  take  the  whole  pile. 
The  footraces  were  equally  long,  and  the  rnnners  would 
be  escorted  in  their  course  by  a  crowd  of  mounted  Inr 
dians,  galloping  behind  and  beside  them  so  closely  that 
the  exhausted  ones  could  hardly  stop  without  being  rim 
dow-n.  The  riders  and  runners  were  invariably  stripped 
to  the  breech-^loth,  and  presented  many  £ne,  manly 
forms,  perfect  ApoUos  in  bronza 

Everything  was  very  quiet  about  the  council  ground 
the  day  Legged  for  a  holiday  by  the  Young  Chief » the 
Indians  remaining  at  their  own  camps.  But  the  next 
day,  Saturday,  June  2,  they  reassembled  as  usual;  and 
after  several  liours  had  been  spent  in  further  explaining 
the  provisions  oi:  the  treaties,  Governor  Stevens  called 
them  to  speak  freely,  saying, We  want  you  to  open  your 
bearts  to  usi"  etc 

Hitherto  ihe  Indians  had  listened  in  grave  silence,  but 
now  the  onponents  of  the  treaties  took  the  lead  in  the 
discussion.  The  Yellow  Serpent,  in  a  speech  marked  by 
strength  and  sarcasm,  uttered  the  prevailing  reluctance 
to  part  with  their  lands,  and  their  dread  and  distrust  of 
the  whites :  — 

**We  have  listened  to  all  you  have  to  say,  and  we  desire  you 
to  listen  when  any  Indian  speaks.  It  a])pear8  that  Cmig  knows 
the  heart  of  his  people ;  that  the  whole  has  heen  prearranged  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Indians  ;  that  he  wants  an  answer  immediately, 
without  giving  them  time  to  think ;  that  the  Indians  have  bad 
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notliiiig  to  ny,  so  that  it  would  appear  we  have  no  chief. 
I  know  the  value  of  your  speech  from  having  experienced  the 
same  in  California,  having  seen  treaties  there.  We  have  not 
seen  in  a  true  light  the  object  of  your  speeches,  as  if  there  was 
a  post  set  between  ns,  as  if  my  heart  wept  for  wiiat  you  ]iave 
said.  Tjook  at  yourselves  :  your  tiesh  is  white;  mine  is  different, 
mine  looks  poor;  our  languages  are  different.  If  you  would 
apeak  straight,  then  I  wonld  think  that  you  spoke  well. 

"Should  I  speak  to  you  of  thini^s  tliat  happened  long-  n^o,  as 
you  have  done?  The  whites  made  me  do  what  they  ph.ased. 
They  t/>ld  me  to  do  this,  and  I  did  it.  They  used  to  make  our 
women  to  smoke.  I  supposed  then  they  did  what  was  right. 
When  they  told  me  to  dance  with  all  these  nations  that  are 
here,  then  I  danced.  From  that  time,  all  the  Indians  became 
prouil  and  called  themselves  chiefs. 

*'  Now,  how  are  we  here  as  at  a  post  ?  I'rom  what  you  liave 
said,  I  think  that  you  intend  to  win  our  country,  or  how  is  it  to 
be?  In  one  day  the  Americans  become  as  numerous  as  the 
grass.  This  I  learned  in  California.  I  know  it  is  not  right ; 
yon  have  spoken  in  «  rcntndalKrat  way.  Speak  ittaiglit  I 
ears  to  hear  yon»  and  here  Is  my  heart.  Suppose  yon  show  me 
goods^  shall  I  ran  np  and  take  them?  Tlmt  is  the  way  witb 
all  ns  Indians  as  yon  know  us.  Goods  and  the  earth  are  not 
equaL  Goods  aio  for  using  on  the  earth.  I  do  not  knoir 
where  thsy  hava  given  hads  ior  goods. 

We  leqnire  time  to  think  quietly^  skmly.  Yon  kaTO  spokan 
in  a  manner  partly  tending  to  eviL  Speak  phin  to  ns.  I  am 
a  poor  Indian.  Show  me  efaaxity.  If  there  was  a  ohsef  among 
the  Nea  Peroes  or  Gnyoses,  if  they  saw  evil  done  ikey  woaM 
put  a  stop  to  it|  and  all  would  be  quiet  Such  chiefs  I  hope 
Governor  Stevens  and  General  P^mer  have.  I  should  feel 
very  much  ashamed  if  the  Americans  did  anything  wrong.  I 
had  but  a  little  to  say,  that  is  aU.  I  do  not  wish  a  reply  to^y. 
Think  over  what  1  have  said.*' 

After  a  stinging  rebuke  adnunistoied  by  Camospelo^  a 
Cnyiue  chiefs  to  some  of  hia  young  men  who  had  behaved 
in  a  Burly  manner,  taUdng  and  walking  about  daring  the 
proceedingSy  the  conndl  was  adjourned  until  Monday. 
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This  speech  of  the  Yellow  Serjient  is  marked  in  every 
fientence  by  his  bitter  distrust  of  the  whites.  He  intir 
mateS;  ahnost  aasertB,  that  the  conuniarionen  are  trying 
to  deeehre  and  OTemach  the  Indiansy  and  with  biting 
irony  dedaiea  that  he  would  feel  vefy  much  ashamed  i 
tiie  Americans  did  anything  wrong. 

Late  that  evening  tlie  LawyLT  came  unattended  to  see 
Govt  r nor  Stevens.  He  disclosed  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  Cuyiises  to  suddenly  rise  npon  and  massacre  all 
the  whites  on  the  council  gronnd, — that  this  measure, 
deliberated  in  nightly  conferences  for  some  time,  had  at 
length  been  detennined  npon  in  fnll  council  of  the  tribe 
die  day  before,  which  the  Tonng  Chief  had  leqnesied 
for  a  holiday ;  they  were  now  only  awaiting  the  assent 
of  the  Yakimas  and  Walla  Wallas  to  strike  the  blow;  and 
that  these  latter  had  actually  joined,  or  were  on  tlje  jioint 
of  joining,  the  Guyuses  in  a  war  of  extermination  agamst 
the  whitea^  for  which  the  massacre  of  the  governor  and  his 
party  was  to  be  the  signal.  They  had  conducted  these 
plcttings  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  not  trusting  the  Nes 
Perees;  and  the  Lawyer,  suspecting  that  all  was  not 
right,  had  discovered  the  plot  by  means  of  a  spy  with 
the  greatest  difiiculty,  and  only  just  in  time  to  ayeit  the 
catastrophe. 

The  Lawyer  concluded  by  saying:  ''I  will  come  with 
my  family  and  pitch  my  lodge  in  the  midst  of  your 
eamp^  that  iJioee  Guyuses  may  see  that  you  and  your  party 
tte  under  the  protection  of  the  head  chief  of  the  Nes 
Peroes/'  He  did  so  immediately,  although  it  was  now 
after  midnight,  and,  without  awakening  the  suspicions 
of  any  one,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  ainono;  the  other 
Indians  that  the  coxomissioneia  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  Nea  Peroes. 

GoYsmor  Sterens  on  his  part  imparted  his  knowledge 
c(  the  conspiracy  to  Secretary  Doly  and  Fackmaster 
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HiggiaSy  and  to  ihem  alone,  lor  be  feared  thai^  shonld 
the  party  generally  learn  of  it,  a  stampede  vonld  ensue. 

Haying'  through  these  efficient  officers  quietly  caused  the 
men  to  put  their  arms  in  readiness,  and  posting-  night 
guards,  he  determined  to  continue  the  council  as  usual, 
hoping  that  the  CnyuseS|  foiled  in  their  design,  would 
finally  conclude  to  treat. 

On  Monday  the  governor  opened  the  cooncil  by  invit- 
ing the  Indians  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  and,  no  one 
responding,  finally  called  on  the  Lawyer.  He  expressed 
himself  in  terms  favorable  to  die  treaty^  and  was  followed 
by  several  of  bis  chiefs  in  a  similar  strain.  Kam-i-ab- 
kan,  on  the  other  hand,  avowed  his  distrust  of  the  whites, 
and  alluded  in  a  contemptuous  manner  to  the  speeches  of 
the  Lawyer  and  the  qthers :  — 

I  have  something  different  to  say  fram  wbat  the  others  have 
said.  They  are  young  men  who  have  spoken  as  they  have 
spol'on.  I  have  been  afraid  of  die  white  man.  His  doings  are 
different  from  ours.  Perhaps  you  have  spoken  straight  that 
your  children  will  do  what  is  right.  Let  them  do  as  they  have 
promised." 

The  Yellow  Serpent  said  with  bitter  irony,  "I  do  not 
wish  to  speak.    I  leave  it  to  the  old  men." 

Steachus,  the  only  chief  of  the  Cuyuses  reported  to 
be  well  disposed,  commended  the  speech  of  the  Lawyer, 
and  exhorted  aU  present  to  qieak  their  minds  freely. 

But  the  most  impressive  speech  by  far  was  that  of 
T^p^pee-Il-lan-ob-co^v•pook,  fbe  Eagletemrtbe-Lighty  a 
pathetic  and  touching  speech :  — » 

*^  You  are  now  come  to  join  together  the  white  man  and  the 
red  man.  And  why  should  I  hide  anything?  I  am  going  now 
to  tell  yoTi  a  tale.  I  like  the  President's  talk.  I  am  glad  of  it 
when  I  hear  it  here,  and  for  that  reaaon  I  am  goiitg  to  tell  you 
a  tale. 

"The  time  the  whites  first  passed  through  this  oottutry» 
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aUiiough  the  peopid  of  this  oouitiy  were  Uiiiclt  it  was  their 
beart  to  be  frieodlj  to  them.  Although  they  did  not  know 
what  the  white  people  aud  to  tiiem»  they  answeied  Yes,  aa  if 
tiief  wete  Uind.  lliey  tniTsled  about  with  the  white  people  as 
if  they  had  been  lost 

**I  haTO  been  talked  to  bj  the  Fiendh  [Hudson  Bay  Company 
aiea]  and  by  the  Amerioans^  and  cm  says  to  me  go  this  way, 
and  the  other  says  go  another  way«  and  tint  is  the  reason  I  am 
lost  between  them. 

A  long  time  ago  they  hung  my  brother  iot  no  offense,  and 
this  I  say  to  my  brother  here,  that  he  may  thmk  of  it.  Aftei^ 
wards  eame  Spalding  and  Whitman.  They  advised  ns  weU, 
and  taught  ns  well, — very  welL  It  was  from  the  same  source, 
—the  ligbt  [the  east].  They  had  pity  on  us,  and  we  were 
pitied,  and  SpaJding  sent  my  father  to  the  east^  ^  the  States, 
— snd  be  went.  His  body  has  never  returned.  He  was  sent  to 
Issm  good  counsel,  and  friendship  and  many  things.  This  is 
soother  thing  to  think  ol  At  the  time,  in  this  place  here,  when 
there  was  blood  spilled  on  the  ground,  we  were  friends  to  the 
whites  and  they  to  ns.  At  that  time  they  found  it  out  that  we 
were  friends  to  tbem.  My  chief,  my  own  chief,  said, '  I  will  try 
to  settle  aU  the  bod  matters  with  the  whites,^  and  he  started  to 
look  for  counsel  to  straighten  up  matters,  and  there  his  body 
lies  beyond  here.  He  has  nevw  returned. 

At  the  time  the  Indians  held  a  grand  council  at  Eort  Lan^ 
mie,  I  was  with  the  Fhtheads,  and  I  heard  tiiere  would  be  a 
grand  conndl  tins  side  next  year.  We  were  ashed  to  go  and 
find  eonnsel,  friendship^  and  good  advice.  Many  of  my  people 
started,  and  died  in  the  eountiy, — died  huntbg  what  was  right 
There  were  a  good  many  stvted ;  on  Gb^en  Biver  the  small- 
pox  killed  all  but  one.  Tbey  were  going  to  find  good  counsel 
m  the  east,  and  here  am  I  looking  still  for  oounsel,  and  to  be 
taught  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

And  now  look  at  my  people^s  bodies  scattered  everywhere, 
hunting  for  knowledge,  —  hunting  for  some  one  to  teach  them 
to  go  straight.  And  now  I  show  it  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to 
thmk  of  it.  I  am  of  a  poor  people.  A  preacher  came  to  us, 
BIr.  Spalding.  He  talked  to  us  to  learn,  and  from  that  he 
tamed  to  be  a  trader,  as  though  there  were  two  in  one,  one  a 
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jwaidiar  and  tha  otte  » tmdnr.  Ha  made  m  hstm  and  laiaed 
giaiii  and  bought  mir  atoak,  a§  thcmgli  lihm  mm  two  in  ooa> 
one  a  praaoharf  the  other  a  trader.  And  now  one  from  the 
east  ha»  apoken,  and  I  have  heaid  it,  and  I  do  not  wish  anodier 
preacher  to  oome,  and  he  both  trader  and  preacher  in  one.  A 
piece  of  ground  for  a  preaohar  big  anongh  for  hia  own  naa  ia 
all  that  ia  naoeiiaiy  for  him. 

^Lookat  that;  it  is  the  tale  I  had  to  tell  yon,  and  now  I  am 
going  to  hnnt  friendship  and  good  advice.  We  will  coma 
itraight  heia^ — alowly  parhapa,  but  wa  will  aome  atiaight" 

The  next  two  days  Governor  Stevens  continued,  explain- 
ing the  treaties  still  further.  A  larpj-e  map  was  brought 
forth,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  reservations  accurately 
marked  out  and  ahown.  The  Indiana  took  great  interest 
in  this  mupf  asking  many,  questions  about  the  mountains 
and  streams  they  saw  xepmented  upon  %  and  in  some 
instances  adding  streams  which  wero  not  laid  down. 

Superintendent  Palmer  spoke  lor  some  lame,  going 
over  the  same  ground  as  Governor  Stevens.  After  he 
had  concluded^  Steachus^  the  friendly  Cuyuae,  arose  and 
said :  — 

My  friends,  I  wish  to  show  yon  my  heart.  If  your  mother 
were  ia  this  country,  gave  yon  bfartli  and  anoUed  yon,  and»  while 
yon  wave  suckling,  some  person  came  and  took  away  yonr 

mother  and  left  you  alone  and  sold  your  mother,  how  wonld  yon 
feel  then  ?  This  is  our  mother,  —  this  country,  —  as  if  we  drew 
our  living  from  her.  My  friends,  all  of  this  you  have  taken. 
Had  I  two  rivers,  I  would  leave  the  one,  and  be  content  to  live 
on  tho  other.  I  name  the  place  for  myieli,  the  Grande  Ronde, 
the  Tooohet  towards  the  moontaina,  and  the  Tneafion." 

Thus  even  Steaclius,  the  most  fiieiully  of  the  Cuyuses, 
was  the  first  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  with  a  treaty 
which  left  him  none  of  his  own  country,  and  to  request 
a  reservation  within  its  borders.  The  Indians  were  slow 
to  speak ;  they  required  time  to  make  up  their  mind%  and 
the  council  was  therefore  adjourned. 
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About  midnight  the  governor  and  kis  little  son  were 
awakened  by  Lawyer,  who  shook  the  tent  and  said,  in  a 
low,  soft  voice,  ^vithout  a  trace  of  hurrj  or  excitement, 

Water  come  now."  On  springing  out  of  bed,  they 
flfftlashed  kneenleep  in  water  Hooding  the  tent,  and  were 
forced  to  make  a  harty  flight  to  higher  ground.  The 
creek  had  risen  enddenlj  without  warnings  prohably  from 
a  waterqiont  or  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains.  The  fol- 
lowing day  it  subsided  again  as  rapidly  as  it  rose. 

When  the  council  met  the  next  day,  Lawyer  spoke  first, 
and  expressed  the  assent  of  himself  and  his  people  to 
the  treaty.  A  great  part  of  his  speech  was  addressed  to 
the  Indians.  He  traced  the  increase  of  the  whites  from 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus ;  alluded  in 
a  touching  manner  to  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  had 
passed  and  were  passing  away ;  and  urged  his  auditors^  as 
their  only  refuge,  to  place  themselTes  under  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Father  in  Washington. 

When  Lawyer  concluded,  the  Young  Chief,  thehaugh^ 
Cay  use,  was  the  ^rst  to  break  the  silence  :  — 

He  would  not  sell  his  country.  He  hMud  what  the  earth 
said.  The  earth  said, '  God  has  placed  me  here  to  take  caie  of 
the  Indian,  to  produce  roots  for  him,  sod  grasR  for  his  horses 
and  cattle.'  The  water  spoke  the  same  way.  God  has  forbid- 
den the  Indian  to  sell  his  oountry  except  for  a  ^r  pricct  and 
he  did  not  nnderBtand  the  treaty.** 

Five  Crows,  the  Yellow  Serpent,  Ow-hi,  and  several 
other  chiefs  followed  in  simllur  strain.  The  Yellow  Ser- 
pent proposed  that  another  council  sliould  be  held  at 
some  future  time.  He  insisted  that  the  whites  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  into  his  country  to  settle.  He 
complained  that  the  Indians  were  treated  like  childreui 
were  not  eonsolted  in  drawing  up  ihe  terms  of  the  trear 
tieSy  etc* 

Eanmdi^nn  lefosed  to  speak,  although  several  times 
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wgied  to  do  so.  His  invariabb  xeply  was,  ^  I  Yuan  no- 
thing to  say.*' 

The  cummissioners  replied,  explaining  those  parts  of 
the  treaties  which  the  liidiaus  did  not  understand,  and 
answering  their  objections.  The  discussion  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  was  captious,  stormy,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Governor  Steveos  in  pointed  words,  well  calculated  to 
touch  their  pride^  urged  the  leoiuant  and  evattve  ehieis 
to  speak  plainly :  — 

'*  My  brother  and  myself  have  talked  straight.  Have  all  of 
you  talked  straight?  Lawyer  has,  aud  his  people  here,  and 
their  business  will  be  done  to-morrow. 

The  Young  Chief  says  he  ll  blind,  and  does  net  nndentand. 
What  is  it  that  he  wants  ?  SteaelinB  says  tfast  Us  heart  is  In 
one  of  three  places,  the  Grande  Ronde,  the  Touohet,  and  the 
Tnoaaon.   Where  is  the  heart  of  Y<mng  Chief? 

**Pn-pn4nox-nK»c  (the  Yellow  Serpent)  oannot  be  wafted  off 
like  a  fe«ther*  Does  he  prefer  the  Yakims  reservation  to  that 
of  the  Nes  Perees?  We  have  asked  hinoL  before.  We  ask  him 
now.  Where  is  bis  keart  ? 

"  And  Kani>i4di>kan,  the  great  chief  of  die  Yskimasy  he  has 
not  spoken  at  all.  His  peo^  have  had  no  voiee  here  to-day. 
He  is  not  to  speak.  He  is  not  afraid  to  speak.  Then 

speak  out ! 

But  Ow-hi  is  afraid  lest  God  be  angry  at  his  selling  his  land. 
Ow-hi,  my  brother,  I  do  not  think  that  God  will  be  angry  if 
you  do  your  best  for  yourself  and  your  children.  Ask  yourself 
this  question  to-night :  *  Will  not  God  be  angry  with  me  if  I 
neglect  this  opportunity  to  do  them  good?'  Ow-hi  says  his 
people  are  not  here.  Why  did  he  promiM  to  come  here,  then, 
to  hoar  our  talk  ?  I  do  not  want  to  be  ashamed  of  Ow-hi.  We 
expect  him  to  speak  straight  out.  We  expect  to  hear  from 
Kam-i-ah-kan,  from  Skloom.^' 

At  length  Five  Grows  proposed  an  adjournment, 
listen  to  me,  you  chiefo.   We  have  been  as  one  people 
with  the  Nea  Perces  hitherto.   This  day  we  are  divided. 

We>  the  Cuyuses,  the  Walla  Wallas,  aud  Kam-i-ah-kan's 
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people  and  others  will  think  over  the  matter  to-night,  and 
jon  an  answer  to-morrow." 

The  f  eatme  of  the  troaties  whieh  met  with  the  greatest 
opposition  was  the  pxorision  that  the  Guynses,  WaUa 
WallaSy  and  Umatilks  should  fdinqoish  tJie  whole  of  ihdr 
own  lands,  and  remove  to  a  reservai^on  in  the  Nez  Perce 
country.  The  commissioners  therefore  decided  to  estali- 
lish  a  separate  reservation  for  these  three  tribes  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Umatilla,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Conferences  were  had  with  the  recusant 
ehiefe  sepaiately,  the  proposition  of  a  reservation  in  their 
own  eountiy  was  broached,  and  the  whole  ground  of  ihe 
treaties  again  gone  over  and  fully  discussed.  Steachus 
expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment, and,  although  the  others  gave  less  encouragement, 
the  commissioners  were  hopeful  that  a  successful  result 
would  soon  be  reached. 

The  change  of  leserTations  was  brought  forward  in 
council  the  next  day.  The  annuities  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  ten  years  to  each  of  the  head  chiels  were 
extended  to  tweniy  years.  The  Yellow  Serpent  was 
giveik  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  trading'post  for 
trade  with  tiie  setders  and  emigrants,  and  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  twenty  years  was  given 
his  son.  Young  Chief  and  Yellow  Serpent  were  the  prin- 
cipal speakers,  and  in  lengthy  and  rambling  speeches 
gave  their  assent  to  the  treaties.  The  latter,  on  declar- 
ing his  acceptance,  exclaimed|  Now  you  may  send  me 
fttovisiottsl "  Kam4-ah-kan  was  sullen,  and  refused  his 
aaaent 

Some  commotion  was  now  observed  among  the  Indians, 

and  suddenly  a  small  party  of  warriors  were  seen  ap- 
proaching, painted  and  armed,  singing  a  war-song,  and 
flourishing-  on  the  top  of  a  pole  a  freshly  taken  scalp.  It 
proved  to  be  a  party  of  Nez  Ferces,  headed  by  Looking 
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Glass,  the  war  chief,  just  from  the  Blackfoot  country, 
where  they  had  been  for  three  years  hunting  the  buffalo. 
Looking  Glass  was  old,  irascible,  and  treacherous,  yet 
second  only  to  Lawyer  in  inflnence.  While  hunting  the 
bnfUo  he  had  several  fights  with  the  Blackfeet.  At  one 
time  Berentj  of  his  hones  irere  stolen  by  them ;  but  the 
vigorous  old  chief  hotly  pmsaed  the  d^redatoiSy  IdUed 
two,  pot  the  rest  to  flight,  and  recovered  his  horses.  *  He 
had  reached  the  Bitter  Root  valley  on  his  return  home, 
when  he  heard  that  the  Nez  Perces  were  at  a  great  coun- 
cil, and  concluding"  a  treaty  without  his  presence.  Leav- 
ing his  party  to  follow  more  slowly,  he  pushed  on  with  a 
few  ohosea  braves,  crossed  the  Bitter  Boot  Mountains^ 
where  for  some  distanoe  the  snow  was  shonldernleep  on 
their  hoisesi  and,  having  riddsii  three  hundred  miles  in 
seven  days  at  the  age  of  seventy,  reached  the  conneil 
gronnd  while  Governor  Stevens  was  urging  Kam-i-ah-kan 
to  give  his  a^nt  to  the  treaty,  for  the  governor,  hearins^ 
the  arrival  of  Looking  Glass  announced,  seized  the  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  the  Yakima  chief  to  sign  the  treaty  in 
the  name  of  Looking  GlasSy  there  being  great  friendship 
between  tiieee  two.  Scarcely  had  he  concluded  when 
Looking  Glass,  snrronnded  by  his  knot  of  warriors  witii 
the  scalps  tossing  above  them,  rode  np,  excited  and  agi- 
tated,  received  his  friends  coldly,  and  finally  broke  forth 
into  a  most  angry  philippic  against  his  tribe  and  the 
treaty :  — 

^Mj  people,  what  hnve  yon  done?  While  I  was  gone,  you 
have  8^d  my  ooantiy.  I  have  oome  Borne,  and  theie  is  not  left 
me  a  plaoe  on  whleh  to  pitch  my  lodge.  Gk>  home  to  your 
lodges.  I  will  talk  to  yon.*' 

The  connoil  was  immediately  adjonmed.  Govenior 

Stevens  consulted  Lawyer,  who  was  of  opinion  that  Look- 
ing Glass  would  calm  down  in  a  day  or  two  and  accept 
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the  treaty.  He  said,  however,  that  the  latter's  return 
uould  make  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  Nez  Perce  reser- 
vation, which,  originally  intcDded  for  the  Cuyuses,  Walla 
WallaSy  and  Umatillas,  in  addition  to  the  Neat  FercM^ 
was  larger  than  they  alone  leqmred,  and  it  was  dete^ 
mined  to  make  it  a  general  leservation  for  other  tribes^ 
not  ezoeeding  in  nnmben  those  for  whom  it  was  at  first 
deseed* 

In  the  evening^  Governor  Stevens  assembled  the  Yakima 
chiefs  in  his  teut,  and  discussed  the  treaties  with  them 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning'.  Kam-i-ah-kan  was  not 
present,  but  Skloom  acted  as  the  principal  spokesman. 
The  governor  remarks  in  his  journal^  Skloom  was  de- 
sirous that  his  land  should  first  be  snrveyed.'' 

The  council  of  the  following  day,  however,  soon  made 
it  evident  that  Looking  Glass  had  not  yet  cahned  -down. 
He  declared  himself  the  head  chief  of  the  tribes  present ; 
that  the  boys  had  spoken  yesterday,  but  that  he  would 
speak  to-day.  He  made  many  inquiries,  raised  many  ob- 
jections, and  finally  marked  another  line  for  the  reserva- 
^0%  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Nez  Perce  terri- 
tory.- The  Cuynses  Bsized  the  occasion  to  retract  thdr 
teBsnt  to  tbnr  treaty,  and  the  Yonng  Chief  strenuously 
supported  Looking  Glass  in  his'  objections^  and  omitted 
no  opportunity  to  assert  his  snpremacy  as  head  chief  of 
the  Nez  Perces.  At  length  lawyer  abruptly  left  the 
council  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Looking  Glass's  philip- 
pics, and  retired  to  his  lod^e.  Governor  Stevens  refused 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  angry  and  grasping 
dd  chief,  and  adjourned  the  council  until  the  following 
Monday. 

After  the  adjotmiment  the  Yellow  Serpent  and  Eamr 
i«h-hani  who  had  at  length  yielded  to  the  adme  of  the 
other  chiefs,  with  aO  the  chiefiB  and  prominent  men  of 

the  two  tribes,  came  forward  and  signed  their  respectiye 
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treaties.  The  former  had  remarked  in  the  morning  that 
his  word  was  pledged,  and  that  he  should  sign  the  treaty 
no  matter  what  Looking  Glass  and  the  Nez  Perces  did. 
It  was  thought  that  bis  example  had  great  weight  with 
Kam-i-ah-kan* 

Late  in  theerreomg  Govenutt  Steraiu  had  an  interview 
irith  Lawyer,  who  said :  — 

"Governor  Stevens,  you  arc  my  chief.  You  come  from  the 
President.  Ho  has  s]>oken  kind  words  to  us,  a  poor  people. 
We  have  listened  to  tliern,  and  have  agreed  to  a  treaty.  We 
are  hound  by  the  agreeuieut.  When  Looking  Glass  asked  you, 
*  How  long  wUl  the  agent  live  with  us  ? '  you  might  have  re- 
plied by  asking  the  question,  *  How  long  have  you  been  head 
chief  of  the  Nez  Perces  ? '  When  he  said,  *  I,  the  head  chief, 
have  just  got  back;  I  will  talk;  the  boys  talked  yesterday,' 
you  might  have  replied,  *The  Lawyer,  and  not  you,  is  the 
head  chief.  The  whole  Nez  Perce  tribe  have  said  in  council 
Lawyer  was  the  head  chief.  Your  faith  is  pledged.  You  have 
agreed  to  the  treaty.  I  call  upon  you  to  sign  it.'  Hiul  this 
course  been  taken,  the  treaty  would  bavc  been  signed." 

"  In  reply,"  says  the  governor,  "  I  told  the  Lawyer  that  we 
consifh'ied  the  talk  of  Looking  Glass  as  the  outpourings  of 
an  angry  and  excited  old  man,  whose  heart  would  become  all 
right  if  left  to  himself  for  a  time ;  that  the  Lawyer  had  left  the 
council  whilst  in  session,  and  without  speaking.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  have  interfered  in  this  way,  had  it  been  necessary.  We 
considered  the  Lawyer's  leaving  as  saying,  '  Nothing  more  can 
be  done  to-day ;  it  mnst  be  finished  to-morrow.*  Your  authority 
will  be  sustained,  and  your  people  will  be  called  upon  to  keep 
their  word.  Yoa  wiU  he  sastained.  The  Looking  Glass  will 
not  be  allowed  to  speak  aa  head  chief.  You,  and  you  alone, 
wQl  he  TCOogniied.  Shoold  Lookiiig  Glass  persist,  the  appeal 
wiH  he  made  to  yonr  people.  They  miut  sign  the  treaty  agreed 
to  hj  them  through  yoa  as  head  ehie^  or  the  eoondl  wQl  he 
hrofcen  op  and  yon  wOl  letnm  home,  jow  faitii  hrdken,  your 
bepee  of  the  fatore  gone.'* 

The  conncil  bdng  adjourned^  the  CuyiueB  and  Nes 
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Perces  retired  to  their  respective  camps  to  hold  councils 
themselTes,  which  lasted  all  night.  The  position  of 
Looking  Glass  was  detennined  by  the  ktter  to  be  seoond 
to  Lawyer,  who  was  leaffinned  head  chief.  The  coun- 
cil was  stormy,  bat  the  chiefs  at  length  all  agreed  on  a 
paper  sent  in  by  Lawyer,  and  read  in  council,  'vvLicli 
declared  the  faith  of  the  tribe  pledged  to  Governor  Ste- 
vens, and  that  the  treaty  must  be  sieved.  "  Those  who 
would  advise  breaking  their  word  were  no  better  than 
the  Caynses.  Let  them  share  the  lot  of  the  Cuyuses.*' 
The  morning  after  this  eonnoil  being  Sunday^  l^othy 
preached  a  sermon  for  die  times^  and  held  up  to  the 
indignation  of  the  tribe,  and  the  retribution  of  the 
Almighty,  those  who  would  coalesce  with  the  Caynses, 
and  Itreak  the  faith  of  the  Nez  Perces. 

The  governor  had  a  conversation  with  Kam-i-ah-kan, 
who  said :  — 

Lookup  Glass,  if  left  alime,  will  sign  the  treaty.  Bon*t 
ask  me  to  accept  preaents*  I  have  never  taken  one  from  a 
white  man.  When  the  payments  axe  made,  I  will  take  iny 
sbaie." 

Steachns,  tibe  friendly  Cnynse  chi^,  expressed  his 
earnest  desire  that  his  tribe  should  sign  the  treaty,  and 

both  Pu  -pu-mox-mox  and  Kam-i-ah-kau  used  their  influ- 
ence to  induce  them  to  accept  it. 

Early  Monday  morning  Governor  Stevens  saw  Lawyer, 
and  said  to  him:  We  are  now  ready  to  go  into  council. 
I  shall  call  npon  your  people  to  keep  their  wordy  and 
upon  yon  as  head  chief  to  sign  first.  We  want  no 
speechee.  This  will  be  tiie  last  day  of  the  council.  Call 
yonr  people  together  as  soon  as  possible.'*  The  Lawyer 
replied,  "  This  is  the  right  course,"  and  immediately  sum- 
moned his  tribe.  The  closing  scene  of  the  council  is 
best  given  in  Governor  Stevens's  own  words :  — 
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The  Tjooking  Glaat  took  liis  seat  in  ooimdi  in  the  iwf 
best  hnmor.  The  Caymes  and  Nez  Peroes  were  all  pxeaeiii 
Kam-l-ali-kaii  aat  down  near  the  Yoang  Chief.  The  council 
was  opened  by  me  in  a  brief  speech :  *■  We  meet  for  the  last 
time.  Tour  words  are  pledged  to  sign  the  treaty.  The  tribes 
have  spoken  through  their  head  chiefs,  Joseph,  Red  Wolf,  the 
Eagle,  Ip-se-male-e-con,  all  declaring  Lawyer  was  the  head 
chief.  I  call  upon  Lawyer  to  sig^  first.*  Lawyer  then  signed 
the  treaty.  *  I  now  call  upon  Joseph  and  the  Looking  Glass.* 
Looking  Glass  signed,  then  Joseph.  Then  every  chief  and 
man  of  note,  both  <Nez  Peroes  and  Cuyuses,  signed  their  lespee* 
tive  treaties. 

"  After  the  treatio*?  were  si^^ued,  I  spoke  briefly  of  the  Black- 
foot  count' il,  and  asked  e;ieli  tribe  to  send  deleg^ntions,  the  Nez 
Perces  a  hundred  eliiefs  and  braves,  tlie  wliolt^  under  the  head 
chief,  or  some  chief  of  acknowledged  aiitliority,  as  T-fOoking 
Glass.  There  wa.n  much  talk  on  the  sultji  ct  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  Looking  Glass  said  he  would  have  a  talk  with  me 
alone  some  other  time." 

The  eonncii  being  eompkted,  preaents  wen  made  to 

all  the  assembled  tribes,  who  began  packing  up  and 
moving  off.  J^gle-from-the-Light,  the  Nez  Perce  chief, 
who  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  treaty  and  refused  to 
accept  provisions,  now  presented  a  maguiiiceDt  grizzly 
bear's  skin,  with  the  teeth  and  daws  intact,  to  Governor 
Stevens  with  the  f ollowmg  speech :  This  skin  is  my 
medicine.  It  came  irith  me  eveij  day  to  eonnciL  It 
tells  me  everything.  It  says  what  has  been  done  is  right* 
Had  anything  been  done  wrong,  it  would  have  spoken 
out.  I  liave  now  no  use  for  it.  I  give  it  to  you  that 
you  may  know  my  heart  is  right."  Every  day  Eagle- 
from-the-Light  had  brought  this  skin  to  the  council,  and, 
placing  it  with  the  teeth  and  daws  turned  towards  the 
conmussioners,  had  used  it  as  a  aeaty  declining  the  roll  o£ 
blankets  offered  him. 

MXhaB  ended»**  says  the  journal,  ^in  the  most  satisiaotoiy 
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manner,  this  great  council,  prolonged  thronf^h  so  many  days,  — 
a  council  which  — in  the  number  of  Indians  assembled  and  tha 
different  tribes,  old  diffioiulties  and  troubles  between  them  and 
tlie  whites,  a  deei)-scated  dislike  to  and  determination  against 
giWng  up  tlieir  lands,  and  the  [^rreat  importance,  nay,  absohito 
necessity,  of  opening  this  laud  by  treaty  to  oecupation  by  tlio 
whites,  that  bloodshed  and  tlie  enormous  expense  of  Indian 
wars  might  be  avoided,  and  in  its  general  influence  and  diffi- 
culty—  has  never  been  equaled  by  any  oounoil  held  with  tha 
Indian  trllxjs  of  the  United  States. 

**  It  was  so  considered  by  all  present,  and  a  final  relief  from 
the  intense  anxiety  and  vexation  of  the  last  month  was  espe- 
cially grateful  to  ail  concerned.*' 

The  foHownig  day  ike  Nez  PeroeB  odebfated  llie  happy 
eonclnsioii  of  the  treaty,  and  the  return  of  Looking  Glfus 

and  iiis  braves  from  the  buffalo  covintry,  by  a  scalp-dance. 
The  chiefs  and  braves,  in  full  war-paint  and  adorned 
with  all  their  savage  finery,  formed  a  large  circle,  stand- 
ing several  lanks  deep.  Within  this  arena  a  chosen  body 
ol  waniois  perfomed  the  wanlance,  while  the  densely 
naaaed  nmkB  of  biaTOi  eiroled  aionnd  them,  keeping  time 
in  measofed  troad^  and  acoompanying  it  with  their  wild 
and  iMffharic  war-song.  The  f eiociong  and  often  hideous 
mien  of  these  stalwart  savages,  their  frenzied  attitudes 
and  shrill  and  startling  yells,  formed  a  subject  worthy 
the  pen  of  Dante  and  the  pencil  of  Dore.  The  missionary 
still  had  work  to  do.  Presently  an  old  hag,  the  very 
picture  of  squalor  and  woe,  burst  into  the  circle,  bearing 
aloft  upon  a  pole  one  of  the  fresh  scalps  so  recently 
taken  by  Looking  Glass,  and,  dancing  and  jumping  about 
mOk  wild  and  eztniTagant  action,  heaped  upon  the  poor 
of  a  fallen  foe  every  mark  of  indignity  and  con- 
tempt. Shaking  it  aloft,  she  vociferously  abused  it ;  she 
beat  it,  she  spat  upon  it,  she  bestrode  the  pole  and  rushed 
around  the  ring-,  trailing  it  in  the  dust,  again  and  ag-ain ; 
while  the  warrioi»,  with  grim  satisfaction,  kept  up  their 
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measured  tread,  chanted  their  war-soDgs,  raid  uttered  if 
possible  yet  more  ear-pierciug  yells.  A  softer  and  more 
pleasiag  scene  succeeded.  The  old  bag  retired  with  her 
bedraggled  tiophji  and  a  long  line  of  Indian  maidens 
stepped  trithin  ih»  cirde^  and,  foiming  an  inner  iank| 
moved  slowly  ronnd  and  round,  chanting  a  mild  and  plain- 
tive air.  A  number  of  the  stylish  young  braves,  real 
Indian  beaux  iu  the  height  of  paiut  and  feathers,  next 
took  post  within  the  circle,  near  the  rank  of  mo\ing 
maidens,  and  each  one,  as  the  object  of  his  adoration 
passed  him,  placed  a  gayly  decorated  token  upon  her 
shonlder.  If  she  allowed  it  to  remain,  his  affection  was 
retomed  and  be  was  aooepted,  but  il  sbe  shook  it  off,  be 
knew  that  be  was  a  rejected  suitor.  Coquetry  evidentlj 
is  not  confined  to  tbe  civilized  fair,  for,  witiiout  excep- 
tion, the  maidens,  as  if  indignant  at  such  public  wooing, 
threw  off  the  token  with  disdain,  while  every  new  victim 
of  delusL\  e  hopes  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  spectators. 

Tbe  turning-point  in  tbe  council  was  undoubtedly  the 
discoTSiy  of  the  Cuyuae  conqnracy  by  Lawyer,  and  bis 
act  of  moving  bis  lodge  into  Governor  Stevens's  camp^ 
tiiereby  placing  tbe  whites  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe 
Nez  Perces.  This  was  all  tbat  prevented  tbe  hostile  cbiefe 
and  braves  from  striking  the  blow.  They  refrained  be- 
cause they  knew  that  if  Lawyer  was  killed  in  an  attack 
on  the  camp,  which  was  to  be  exjx  cted  in  the  mi  h'e,  the 
whole  Nez  Perce  nation  would  avenge  bis  slaughter  in 
tiieir  blood.  The  real  extent  and  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger was  known  to  but  f ew,  but  tbe  fact  of  tbe  plot  was 
soon  generally  bruited  about. 

"  Their  design,"  says  Colonel  Kip,  **  waa  first  to  massacre  the 
escort,  which  couid  have  hem  easili/  done.  Fifty  soldiers  ng-ainflt 
three  thousand  Indian  warriors,  out  on  the  open  jilains,  made 
rather  too  great  odds.   We  sbooXd  have  had  time,  like  Lieu- 
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tanDt  Giattaa  al  Fort  Laramie  lart  aoason,  to  delhvr  one  fin» 
and  ^MBa  Hfe  oontett  woold  have  been  over.  Tbeir  nsEt  move 
vas  to  suKpriad  tbe  port  at  tho  Ballea,  as  they  could  also  ha^e 
easily  done,  as  most  of  the  troops  wore  withdrawn,  and  the 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  had  recently  united  with  them* 
This  wonid  have  been  the  bciginning  o£  their  war  of  extennina- 
tion  against  the  settlen.*' 

Foiled  in  their  plot,  why  did  they  then  so  quickly  agree 
to  the  treaties,  which  up  to  that  time  they  had  so  bitterly 
Bputned?  AU  the  dioamstaacea  and  evidence  go  to  show 
duty  with  the  ezoeption  of  Steachnsy  the  friendly  Guynsey 
they  all — Yonng  Chief,  Five  Grows,  Pu-pn-mox-mo]:,  Kam- 
hah-kan,  and  their  sub-chiefs — all  signed  the  treaties  as  a 
deliberate  act  of  treachery,  in  order  to  lull  the  whites  into 
fancied  security,  give  time  for  Governor  Stevens  to  depart 
to  the  distant  Blackfoot  country,  where  he  would  pi  ubably 
be  "  wiped  out "  by  those  truculent  savages,  and  for  the 
Nea  Peioea  to  letorn  home,  and  also  for  oompletiiig  their 
piepantions  for  a  wide^read  and  simnltaneoiia  onaknght 
on  all  the  aettSements.   Scarcely  had  the^  leaehed  home 
from  the  council  when  they  resumed  such  preparations, 
buying  extra  stores  of  ammunition,  and  sending  emissa- 
ries to  the  Spokaues,  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  Nez  Perces  and  to  other  tribes,  to  incite  tliem  to 
war,  actually  held  a  council  of  the  diaa£Eeoted  at  a  point 
m  the  Falouse  country  the  following  month,  and,  within 
three  months  of  accepting  ostensibly  the  protection  of  the 
Gieat  Father,  precipitated  the  conflict  Agent  Bolon  and 
many  white  miners  and  settlers  in  the  upper  country  were 
ttassacred,  and  settlements  as  widespread  as  Puget  Sound 
and  southern  Oregon,  six  hundred  miles  apart,  were  at- 
tacked on  the  sauie  day.    In  this  consj)iracy  and  contest 
Kam-i-ah-kan  was  the  moving  spirit,  the  organizer,  the 
instigator,  whose  crafty  wiles  never  slept,  and  whose  stub- 
born lesolntion  no  disaster  could  break.   But  in  the  end, 
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after  protaotod  and  atiubboni  resistance,  they  were  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  move  on  their  reservations,  and 
live  under  the  very  treaties  they  so  treacherously  agreed 
to,  and  under  which  they  still  live  and  have  greatly 

prospered. 

Whether  or  not  the  Walla  Walla  council  precipitated 
the  onthreaky  as  has  been  claimed,  it  is  eertain  that  it 
eoii£raed  the  Nea  Peioea  in  their  friendships  neattalized 
the  SpoluneB  for  two  yeaiSi  kept  even  some  of  tihe 
Onynses  friendly  all  through  the  war,  namely,  Steachus 
and  his  baud,  extinguished  the  Indian  title,  and  perma- 
nently settled  the  status  of  the  Indian  and  his  relation 
with  the  white  man,  without  which  peace  was  an  impossi- 
bihty.  The  outbreak  itself  oould  have  been  suppressed 
in  a  single  season,  had  Governor  Stevens's  fifm  pdiey  and 
■agaeiottB  viewa  been  sustained. 

Over  sixty  thoosand  square  inilea  were  oeded  by  these 
treaties.  The  Nea  Peroe  reservation  contained  five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  including  mountain  and  forest  as 
well  as  good  land,  and  provision  was  made  for  moving 
other  tribes  upon  it.  The  payment  for  the  Nez  Perce 
lands  comprised  $200,000  in  the  usual  annuities,  and 
$60,000  for  improving  the  reservation,  saw  and  grist  mills, 
schoolsy  shops^  teachers,  fanners^  mechanics^  etc.  Ardent 
spirits  were  ezolttded;  the  right  to  hnnl^  fish,  gather 
roots  and  bemes»  and  pasture  stock  on  vacant  land  waa 
secured,  and  provision  was  made  for  nltamately  allotting 
the  land  in  severalty.  An  aijimity  of  §500  for  twenty 
years  was  given  the  head  chief,  and  a  house  was  to  be 
built  fur  him,  and  ten  acres  of  land  fenced  and  broken 
up  the  first  year.  At  the  special  request  o£  the  Tndianf^ 
the  claim  and  homestead  of  Wilham  Craig  was  confirmed 
to  him,  and  was  not  to  be  considered  part  of  the  xeeerva- 
tion»  although  within  its  boundaries. 

Besides  Lawyer  and  Lookmg  GlasSy  fif^^  duels 
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ngiied  this  treaty,  and  among  them  v^cre  Joseph  (the 
latbar  ol  the  ohiel  Joseph^  who  in  1877  foaght  the  biit- 
liant  dnppaigii  agaipst  Qeneiab  Hbwaid^  Gibbon,  and 
MOes,  iho  only  eonfliet  ihat  has  emt  ooeimed  between 
the  NoK  Pmes  and  the  whites),  James,  Bed  Wolf^  Timo* 
thj,  Spotted  Eagle,  and  Eaglo-iiom-the-Light. 

The  UmatilUi  rL'st'i\ ation  contained  eight  hundred 
square  niiies.  $100,000  to  be  given  for  annuities  in 
goods,  etc.,  for  twenty  years  ;  $60,000  for  improving  the 
r^rvation;  $10,000  for  moving  the  emigrant  road, 
which  passed  through  it,  around  its  borders ;  a  sawmill, 
a  flour-mill;  two  schoolhouses ;  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a 
wagon  and  plough  making  shop,  a  carpenter  and  joiner 
shop;  tools  and  equipments;  and  teachers,  faimeis,  and 
mechanics  to  instruct  them  for  twenty  years, — were  the 
▼ery  liberal  payments  for  their  lands.  Moreover,  the 
bead  chief  of  each  tribe  was  tu  have  Wis  annuity  of  $500 
for  twenty  years,  a  huuse  built,  and  ten  acres  fenced  and 
ploughed.  Pu-pn-mox-mox,  in  addition,  was  to  be  allowed 
to  maintain  a  trading^post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima; 
his  first  year's  salaiy  was  to  he  paid  him  on  signing  the 
treaty;  he  was  also  to  receive  three  yoke  of  oxen,  three 
yokes  and  four  chains^  a  wagon,  two  ploughs,  twelve  axes, 
two  shovels,  twelve  hoes,  one  saddle  and  bridle,  a  set  of 
wagon  baroeBS  and  one  of  plough  httmess ;  and  his  son 
was  to  have  au  annuity  of  $100  for  twenty  years,  and 
haye  a  house  buill^  and  five  acres  of  land  ploughed  and 
fenced. 

The  wily  old  chief  had  certainly  gotten  all  he  could. 

The  other  provisions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Nez 
Perce  treaty.  It  was  signed  by  tiie  three  head  chiefs  and 
thirty-two  subishiefo. 

The  Takima  treaty  oontained  the  same  general  pn^ 
visions.  A  large  reservation  on  the  BmcoBf  a  southern 
branch  of  the  Ta]dm%  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  We* 
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natoheey  mdnduig  tlie  fisheiy  tliere,  were  set  apart  for 
them.   The  pajmentB  indude  1200^000  in  aniiiiitiea» 

$60,000  for  improving  the  reservations,  the  annuity, 
house  and  field  for  the  cliief,  etc.  In  all  the  treaties 
proviisiou  is  made  for  finally  dividing  the  land  among  the 
Indians  in  severalty. 

Kam-i-ah-kan,  Ow-bi,  Skloom,  and  eleven  other  chiefs 
signed  the  treaty.  The  first  three  were  able  and  per- 
sistent inciters  of,  and  leaders  m,  the  Indian  war.  Ow-M 
is  mentioned  in  ''The  Canoe  and  Saddle/'  by  Theo> 
dore  Winthropy  and  met  a  tragic  end^  being  slain  while  a 
prisoner  trying  to  escape  from  the  troops  under  Colonel 
George  Wright. 

After  their  exemplary  punishment  the  Yakimas  settled 
d()^vn  uu  their  reservation,  and  for  many  years  were 
prosperous  and  cuntented  under  the  charge  of  the  faith- 
ful agent  Wilhur.  They  number  2556,  showing  httle 
diminution ;  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty ;  most  of 
them  wear  civilized  dress  in  vhole  or  part ;  have  17,000 
acres  under  cultivation ;  raise  50,000  bushels  o£  grain^ 
9600  of  vegetablesy  and  25|000  tons  of  hay. 

The  Spokanee  number  3000.  While  some  of  the 
bands  are  baekward,  others  have  made  encouraging  pn> 
gress,  are  thrifty  and  industrious,  have  splendid  farms, 
and  raise  large  crops  of  grain  and  hay,  .  .  .  are  self- 
supporting,  and,  but  for  the  intemperance  of  some  of 
them,  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  civilization."  The 
agent  says  of  one  band :  They  accept  no  issues  from  tke 
government,  and  are  independent  and  self-supporting. 
They  are  peaceable  in  their  own  social  relations,  and 
courteous  to  their  white  brethren*  They  have  made  ma» 
terial  progress,  having  good  farms,  fine  horses,  and  many 
ol  them  small  herds  of  cattle." 

The  Coeur  d'Alenes,  numbering  506,  are  further  ad- 
vanced m  civilizatiuu^  and  in  better  cundiUuu  iinancially 
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than  any  other  tribe.  They  are  well  stipplied  with  aU 
kinds  ut  farming  implements,  from  a  plough  to  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, of  which  latter  they  now  have  thirteen 
in  opetation^  pmchaaed  by  themselves  ivith  their  own 
money. 

The  Nez  Peioes^  tiie  most  pograsive  and  deserving  of 
sD,  seem  to  have  fared  tiie  worsL  Their  reservation  iraa 
Mrly  overran' by  thousands  of  mhiersy  and  they  were  out* 

rageously  swindled  by  dishonest  agents.  They  number 
only  1795^  having  diminished  one  half.  But  they  have 
taken  their  lands  in  severalty  ;  have  10,000  acres  under 
eoltivationy  lUO^UOO  acres  under  fence ;  raise  ^fiOO 
bushels  of  grain,  15,000  bushels  of  vegetables ;  own 
30,000  horses,  15,000  cattle,  3000  swine,  and  20,000 
fowls.  ^Yery  enthnsiastb  revival  meetings  were  eon* 
dncted  here  last  winter  by  the  native  elders,  which  re- 
Bohed  in  quite  a  number  of  converts  being  made."  ^ 

1  Report  of  the  Conmusslaoir  of  IndnB  ASbm,  18S0^  (p.  147,148^  997, 

ae^  304, 612,  eis^  686^  m 


CHAPTER  XXX 

GBOSSINO  THB  BITTBB  BOOTS 

On  the  close  of  the  comicO  the  Indians  homowaid* 

bound  lUled  all  the  trails  leading  out  o£  the  valley  with 
their  wild  and  picturesque  cavalcades,  —  the  braves  re- 
splendent with  scarlet  blankets  and  leg^nsfs ;  the  squaws 
and  pappooses  decked  with  bright  calico  shirts  and  ker* 
chiefs.  lieatenant  Giame  inarched  away  to  join  Major 
Haller  in  an  oq^edition  againat  tlie  predatory  Snakes. 
The  aeeretariea  and  other  treaty  oflken  toiled  early  and 
Lite  making  up  the  reoords  and  reports  lor  Washington , 
which,  with  letters  and  instructions  for  Olympia,  were 
dispatched  on  the  Mth  by  W.  H.  Pearson,  the  exj^iess 
rider. 

'  It  will  be  noted  how  carefully  and  fnlly  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  Governor  Stevens's  councils  were  recorded ; 
not  merely  a  statement  of  what  was  done,  but  a  complete 
verbatim  report  of  the  deliberations^  the  speeches,  every 
word  ottered  by  both  whites  and  Indians  in  eonndl,  and 
many  of  the  talks  out  of  oounci!,  was  reduced  to  writing 
and  made  part  of  the  official  record,  —  a  record  which 
now  iilluids  the  most  couvincing  evidence  of  the  wisdom, 
foresiij^ht,  and  benevolpnce  of  the  treaties,  as  well  as  the 
diihculties  and  dangers  attending  them,  and  presents  a 
most  interesting  and  historically  valuable  picture  of  the 
characters,  dispositions,  and  feelings  of  the  Indians* 

General  Palmer  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  eom- 
miaooners  to  treat  with  the  Bladcfeely  Governor  Stevens 
and  Alfred  Cnmming,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Afiairs 
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for  Nebraska,  being  tbe  otliers,  but  he  declined  the  ardu- 
ous and  dancrerous  duty^  and,  with  the  Oregoa  ludian 
officers,  started  for  home. 

A.  J.  Bolon,  the  Yakima  Indian  agent,  with  a  small 
party,  was  sent  to  old  Fort  Walla  Walla  with  a  quantity 
ot  Indiaa  goods  intendod  lor  the  Spobmee^  thm  to  be 
atoned  for  aafe^keeping.  He  was  instmeted  to  wit  and 
iDflpeet  the  YaUma  feaemtiony  thence  piooeed  to  tibe 
Dalles  and  bring  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  goods  to  Walla 
W  :illa,  deposit  them,  and,  loading  up  with  the  Spokane 
goods,  take  them  to  Antoine  Planters  ranch  on  the 
Spokane  River,  in  readiness  for  the  council  on  the  gov- 
eiaor's  return  from  the  Blackfoot  country.  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Crosby  was  dispatched  to  Colville  to  notify  the  In- 
d]an%  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  officei%  and  the  mi»> 
nonaries  of  the  proposed  oonndL  Agent  W«  H.  Tappan 
was  sent  with  Craig  to  Lapwai  to  organize  a  delegation 
of  the  Nez  Perces  to  go  to  the  Blackfoot  council,  and 
was  to  accompany  them  himself.  All  the  olliceiB  were 
charged  to  examine  the  regions  traversed  by  them,  and 
report  on  the  topographical  and  agricultural  features,  etc. 
The  goramor  had  procured  frpm  New  York  a  supply  of 
bsiometers  and  other  instmmentSy  and  was  determined  to 
continue  and  eomplete  his  railroad  ezploiationsy  so  sum- 
marily arrested  by  Jeffmon  Daris^  as  jhr  as  possible  on 
tiiis  expedition,  although  it  was  one  primarily  on  the 
Indian  service.  In  his  final  railroad  report  he  gives  a 
daily  journal  of  this  trip,  and  a  graphic  description  of  the 
country  passed  over,  together  with  an  immense  amount 
of  new  information^  the  fruits  of  his  own  indefatigable 
pononal  exertions  and  those  of  his  siihordinateSy  amplir 
fying  and  triumphantly  vindicating  his  first  report. 

It  was  a  beantifnl,  sonny  June  mornings  the  16lih» 
vhan  the  little  train  drew  out  from  the  deserted  oonneil 
ground,  and  took  its  way  in  single  £de  across  the  level 
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valley  prairie,  covered  with  luxuriant  launch  ^ass  and 
vivid-hued  flowers.  A  larc^e,  fine-looking  Coeur  d'Aleue 
Indian,  named  Joseph,  led  the  way  as  guide;  then  rode 
the  governor  with  his  son,  Secretary  Dotj,  Agent  Lans- 
dale,  and  Ckutave  Sohon  the  aitisti  barometdHsaniery  and 
observer;  then  came  Paokmaster  Higgins,  folloived  by 
tiie  train  of  eleven  packm  and  two  cooks,  and  forty^ 
one  sleek,  long^eared  pack-mules,  each  bearing  a  burden 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  the  men  interspersed  with  the 
mules  to  keep  them  .moving  on  the  trail ;  while  seventeen 
loose  animals,  in  a  disorderly  bunch,  driven  by  a  couple 
of  herdersy  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  picked  force, 
both  men  and  animals,  and  made  up  in  efficieney  for 
scanty  nnmbers.  The  artist,  Gnstave  Sohon,  a  soldier 
of  the  4th  infantry,  detailed  for  the  trip,  was  an  intelli- 
gent €krman,  a  clever  sketeher,  and  competent  to  take 
instrumental  observations.  Higgins,  ex-orderly  sergeant 
of  dragoons,  a  tall,  hroad-shouldered,  spare,  sinewy  man, 
a  fine  swordsman  and  drill-master,  a  scientific  boxer,  was 
a  man  of  unusual  firmness,  intelligence,  and  good  jud^ 
ment,  and  quiet,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  held  the  im« 
plidt  respect,  obedience,  and  goodwill  of  his  subordi- 
nates. He  afterwards  became  the  founder,  banker,  and 
first  citizen  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Missoula,  at  Hell 
Gate,  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley.  A.  H.  Robie  worked 
up  from  the  ranks,  married  a  daughter  of  Craig,  and 
settled  at  Bois^  City,  Idaho,  where  he  achieved  a  hisfhly 
prosperous  and  respected  career.  Slduey  Ford,  a  son  of 
Judge  Ford,  already  mentioned,  was  a  handsome,  stal- 
wart young  Saxon  in  appearance,  broad-shouldered,  sen- 
sible, capable,  and  kindly*  The  others  were  all  men  of 
experience  on  the  plains  and  mountains,  brave  and  true ; 
sevml  had  been  members  of  the  exploring  expedition ; 
others  had  served  the  far  companies,  or  voyageured  and 
trapped  on  their  own  account.    By  all  odds  the  most 
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ddOfal  and  pictureeqne  of  theae  numntain  meny  and  ha,y^ 
ing  the  most  varied  and  romantie  history,  was  Delaware 

Jim,  whose  father  was  a  Delaware  chief  aud  liis  mutiier 
a  white  woman,  and  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  —  for  he 
was  uow  past  middle  age  —  in  hunting  aud  traveling 
over  all  parte  of  the  country,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,  meeting  with  many  thrilling  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.  He  had  a  tall,  slender  form,  a  keen 
e^e,  an  intelligent  faoe,  and  leaerved  manners.  He  was 
letioent  in  speech^  although  he  spoke  Euglish  well;  bat 
when  he  was  induced  to  relate  his  varied  experiences  and 
adventures,  his  simple  and  modest  narrative  impressed 
every  auditor  with  its  truth.  Many  of  the  men  were  clad 
m  hucksl%:in  moccasins,  breeches,  and  frinjjed  huntinji^ 
shirts ;  others  in  rough,  serviceable  woolen  gaib^  stout 
boots,  and  wide  slouch  hate.  All  carried  navy  revolvers 
sod  keen  bowie-knives,  and  many  in  addition  bore  the 
long,  heavy,  smallrbored  Kentucky  rifle,  which  they  fired 
irith  great  defiberation  and  unerring  skill. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  connected  with  the 
expedition  was  the  express  rider,  W.  H.  Pearson.  A 
native  of  Philadelphia,  of  small  but  well-knit  frame,  with 
muscles  of  steel,  and  spirit  and  endurance  that  no  exei- 
tioQ  apparently  could  break  down,  waving,  chestnut  hair, 
a  fair,  high  forehead,  a  refined,  intelligent,  and  pleasant 
flee,  the  manners  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  —  such 
iras  Pearson.  He  was  destined  that  year  to  render  ser- 
rices  invaluable  in  character  and.  incredible  in  extent. 
Of  him  the  governor  remarks  in  his  final  report,  p.  210 : 

Haidy,  bold,  intelligent,  and  reaoloto,  having  a  great  divert 
nHj  of  experience,  whioh  had  made  him  aoquainted  with  all 
the  relations  between  Indians  and  white  men  hfm  the  borders 
ef  Tesas  to  the  49th  parallel,  and  whieh  enabled  bim  to  know 
best  how  to  move,  whether  .under  the  Sonthem  tropios  or  the 
winter  snows  of  the  North,  I  suppose  tbeie  has  sonoely  ever 
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been  any  imui  in  the  rtrTioe  of  the  govenuneiit  wba  ttflaHad 
Peanon  as  an  ezpvesanian* 

He  was  still  young,  about  thirty-fiye,  but,  as  a  Texan 
ranger,  a  scout,  Indian  fighter,  and  express  rider,  knew 
the  frontiers  from  the  Rio  Giande  to  the  Ooliimbia  and 
Missouri  like  an  open  book. 

The  party  thus  starting  on  the  pvotraeted  and  perflons 
expedition  was  oompoaed  of  only  twenty-two  peraons,  as 
follows:  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens;  James  Doty,  secre- 
tary; R.  II.  Laubdale,  Indian  agent;  Gustave  Sohon, 
artist ;  Hazard  Stevens ;  C.  P.  Higgins,  paokmaster ; 
Sidney  S.  Ford,  Jr.,  A.  H.  Robie,  Joseph  Lemere,  frank 
Genette,  H.  Palmer,  William  Simpson,  John  Canning, 
Frank  Hale,  Louis  Oson,  Louis  Fourcier,  C.  Hughes^ 
John  Johnson,  William  S.  De  Panis,  William  Prod* 
homme^  packers^  ike  last  two  cooks  f  Joseph,  tiie  Ooenr 
d'Alene  guide ;  and  Delawafe  Jim,  who  deawes  a  place 
by  himself. 

The  party  followed  the  Nez  Perce  trail,  and,  after  a 
short  march  of  eij^ht  miles,  made  camp  on  Dry  Creek, 
Two  messes  were  formed,  —  the  gentlemen  of  the  party, 
with  the  guide  Joseph,  Delaware  Jim,  Ford,  Geoette,  and 
De  Parris  as  cook,  comprising  the  govemor'a  mesa,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  party  Higgina'a  meaa. 

Oontindng  on  the  Nez  Perce  trail,  the  party  in  the 
next  three  days  and  fifty^f our  miles  traTersed  a  beantifal 
rolling  prairie  country  of  fertile  soil,  luxuriant  bunch 
grass,  and  wild  flowers,  crossing  the  Touchet  and  Tucanon 
rivers,  and  ascending  the  Pa-ta-ha  branch  of  the  latter, 
and,  descending  the  Al-pa-wha  Creek,  reached  its  conflu- 
ence with  Snake  River  at  Red  WolFs  ground.  Here  was 
found  a  village  of  thirteen  lodges  of  Nez  Perces,  under 
the  chie&  Red  Wolf  and  Timothy,  with  a  fenced  field 
of  thirtj  acres,  well  watered  by  irrigatbn  from  the  Al-pa- 
wha,  and  containing  a  fine  crop  of  com  and  a  prooiiaing 
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orofaard.  I  obaerred  wiib  great  pkasnie  that  men  aa 
well  as  women  and  children  were  at  work  in  this  field, 
ploughing  and  taking  care  of  their  crops,"  observes  the 
governor.  After  some  bargaining,  for  the  chiefs  were  keen 
traders  and  exacted  a  stiff  toll  for  the  service,  the  party, 
with  packs  and  baggage,  were  fexiied  across  the  Snake^ 
a  notably  swift  and  dangerous  nrer,  bj  the  Indians 
in  their  canoes,  and  went  into  oamp,  while  the  animab 
croased  by  swinuning. 

By  appointment  Lawyer  met  the  governor  here,  and 
with  the  other  two  chiefs  took  supper  with  him,  the  three 
devouriug  the  liuu  b  bliare  of  a  fine  salmon,  which  '^I'imo- 
thy  had  just  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price,  —  clearly  the 
Nez  Perces  were  fast  learning  the  ways  of  civihzation,  — 
and  completed  the  arrangements  for  sending  their  delega- 
tion to  the  Blackfoot  council.  Lawyer  also  gave  mnoh 
information  aboat  his  people  and  country* 

Olimlnng  oat  of  the  deep  oanon  of  the  river  next 
morning  by  an  easy  grade  np  a  Literal  ereek,  the  party 
took  a  general  N.  N.  E.  course  across  the  high,  rolling 
plains  stretching  away  to  the  mouiitaius,  for  five  days 
traversing  a  fine  fertile  and  diversified  country,  clothed 
with  waving  grass  and  bright  flowers,  well  wooded  with 
groves  of  pine,  and  abundaiitly  watered.  They  passed 
on  the  second  day  600  Nez  Perces  gathering  the  kamas 
roo^  and  having  with  them  2000  horses,  and  crossed  the 
PaloQse  Biver,  with  its  broad  valley  extending  far  eastward 
into  the  heart  of  the  monntains.    Says  the  governor: 

We  have  been  astonished  at  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  whole  view  presents  to 
the  eye  a  vast  bed  of  flowers  in  n.11  their  varied  beauty." 
The  governor  continually  remarks  the  fertihty  and  agri- 
enltural  capabihties  of  the  country  traversed.  It  now 
forma  the  most  prodiictive  part  of  the  wheat  belt  of 
sasiem  Washington,  and  is  all  settled  np  by  a  proiqperons 
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fuming  oommonity.  The  third  day's  camp  mm  made  at 
ihe  kamas  prairie  of  the  CGBur  d' Alenes,  where  ireie  found 

29  lodges  and  250  Indians  of  that  tribe,  gathering 
aiid  drying  kamas.  This  esculent  is  about  the  bize  and 
shape  of  a  large  tulip  bulb,  and  when  dried  and  smoked 
for  use  has  a  dark  color  and  sweet  taste,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  and  mountain  men.  The  gOT- 
emor  had  a  talk  with  Stellam^  the  head  chief,  and  a 
number  of  other  chiefsy  and  requested  them  to  meet  him 
at  the  mission  in  order  to  hm  about  die  treaty  the 
Great  Father  desired  to  make  with  tiiem.  They  promised 
to  attend.  In  ihe  evening  came  the  Palouse  chief.  Slab? 
yot-see,  with  30  braves,  and  complained  that  no  goods 
were  given  him  at  the  recent  couudL  The  governor 
rephed :  — 

*^  Slah-yot-see,  you  went  away  before  the  counoU  was  ended. 
Koh-lat-toose  renin iiu  J  and  signed  the  treaty.  HewaBreoog^ 
aiaed  as  the  head  chief  of  the  Palonses,  and  to  him  the  goods 
were  given  to  be  distributed  among  his  tribe  as  he  and  the 
principal  men  should  determine.  I  have  brought  no  goods  to 
give  yon.  Qo  to  Koh4at-toose.  He  is  the  chief,  and  it  is  from 
him  you  must  obtain  your  share  of  the  presents.  Had  yon  r^ 
mained  until  the  coimcil  terminated,  you  would  have  had  a  voice 
in  the  distribution  of  the  goods.  Kam-i-ah-kan,  your  head 
chief,  signed  the  treaty,  and  said  that  he  should  bring  the  Pa- 
louses  into  the  Yakima  country,  where  they  properly  bebnged." 

Tlie  cliief  said  but  little  in  reply  except  acknowledging 
Kam-i-ah-kan  as  his  head  chief.  The  Palouses  had  a  bad 
name,  and  were  regarded  as  sullen^  insolent,  and  disaf- 
fected. 

The  last  day^  pnttmg  the  party  in  camp  on  the  Cgbut 
d'Aktte  Biver,  tiie  goYemor  with  Doty  and  Sohon  rode 
on  nine  miles  farther  to  the  mission,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  hospitality  by  good  Father  Ravalli,  and 
where  he  iuuiid  CiObby^jubt  arrived  from  Col ville.  The 
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misaon  vas  atnated  on  a  siglitly  emmenee  in  the  midst 
of  a  little  prairie  on  the  right  bfuik  of  the  river.  On  this 

beautiful  and  commanding  site  stood  a  well-proportioned 
church,  solidly  built  of  squared  timbers  as  smoothly  hewn 
and  closely  fitted  as  though  done  by  skillful  white  arti- 
sans, yet  all  the  work  of  the  Indians,  under  the  direction 
of  the  priests.  A  long  wooden  building,  plain  but  com- 
fortable,  afforded  quarteis  for  the  fathera  and  two  or 
three  lay  brothers  and  the  transient  guests.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Imolly  near  the  rim>  were  the  lodges  of  the  Indians, 
oonstituting  their  principal  tillage. 

At  the  camp  gI  the  party  this  evening  an  incident 
occnrred  of  quite  unusual  character,  —  a  wrestling"  match 
between  I  ndian  and  white.  A  large  number  of  tbe  Ci  uur 
d'Alenis  had  come  down  with  their  canoes,  and  assisted 
the  party  in  crossing  the  ri\'ers,  and  liad  taken  the  packs 
by  water  a  long  distance,  thus  relieving  the  animals  over 
a  stretch  of  muddy  trail,  and  at  night  camped  near  the 
whites.  After  supper  they  came  over  to  camp,  and,  with 
mncH  talk  in  Chinook  and  many  signs,  at  length  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  a  challenge  wrestling  between  an 
immense,  powerfully  formed  Indian,  whom  they  brought 
forward  as  their  champion,  and  any  "  skookum  man  '*  of 
the  whites.  The  latter  were  latber  taken  back.  None 
Uked  the  looks  of  tbe  big  and  muscular  savage,  but  all 
agreed  that  it  would  never  do  to  decline  the  challenge, 
and  back  down  before  a  parcel  of  Indians.  At  last  Sid- 
ney Ford  stepped  forward,  declaring  that  he  would  try  a 
hH  with  him,  if  he  broke  his  back  in  the  effort.  In  the  , 
strnf^le  which  ensued,  it  was^soon  apparent  that  the  In- 
dian itas  the  superior  in  weight  and  strength,  and  Ford 
had  to  put  forth  all  his  skiU  and  agilitj  to  prevent  being 
forced  to  the  ground.  At  last,  while  all  the  spectators, 
both  red  and  white,  were  breathlessly  watching  the  strain- 
ing, panting  wrestlers,  the  whites  especially  with  great 
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ADziety  and  appfehanatODy  Focd  gave  a  aadden  and  mighiy 
heave^  the  huge  Indian^a  baie  legs  and  moocaamed  feet 

whirled  in  the  air,  and  the  next  instant  he  struck  the 
ground  witli  a  heavy  and  sickeniiifr^  tliud,  and  lay  senseless 
as  the  dead.  Ford  had  thrown  him  t'onipletely  over  his 
shoulder  by  some  skillful  wrestling  stroke.  The  Indian 
goon  recovered,  and  departed  with  his  companions,  well 
aatiafied  that  the  white  man  was  hi-u  skookum"  (mighty 
ationg).  Thia  lenoonnter  led  to  mueh  diflcuaaion  aiannd 
the  camp-fite  that  evening  aa  to  the  xdative  {woweea  of 
Indian  and  white.  All  agreed  that  the  kiter  was 
far  superior,  not  only  in  courage  and  physical  atpeng^th, 
but  even  in  endurance  and  woodland  and  davage  aits 
and  skill. 

The  next  day  the  party  moved  and  encamped  near 
the  village,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  principal 
chiefs  to  the  number  of  thir^  aasembled  in  front  of  the 
govemor'a  tent^  and  liatened  attentively  aa  he  explained 
to  them  the  benefita  they  would  gain  by  learning  to 
follow  the  white  man'a  road,"  and  referred  to  the 
treaties  made  with  the  other  tribes  at  the  recent  council, 
at  which  some  of  them  were  present,  and  asked  them  to 
meet  him  in  council  with  the  Spokanes  on  his  return. 
Finally  lie  invited  them  to  send  with  him  a  delegation  to 
the  Blackfoot  council,  and  make  peace  with  those  fierce 
and  feared  marauders.  The  chiefs  received  the  talk 
favorably,  but  declined  to  send  the  delegation,  saying  that 
only  a  few  of  iheir  people  went  to  buffalo,  and  beaidea 
they  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  counciL  The  Blaekfeel 
would  kill  them. 

At  nooii,  after  this  conference,  the  train  set  out  in  charge 
of  Higgins,  wdiile  the  g-overnoFj  with  Doty  and  Crosby, 
remained  a  few  hours  longer.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  was  administered  by  Croeby  to  the 
fathera  and  lay  brotheri^  who  aobaonbed  the  naturaliaa- 
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tion  papers,  and  beeiiicd  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  American  citizens.  Towards  evening  they  bade 
the  hospitable  mifisionaries  farewell,  and,  riding  rapidly 
eleven  mUes,  found  the  train  snugly  encamped  in  a  large, 
prairie  with  fine  grasSy  vhere  the  governor  enoamped, 
October  12, 1853.  The  Dezfc  two  days  the  party  were 
hiept  m  oamp  by  a  pelting  Bonuner  ram* 

IHdajy  Jime  29^  on  a  oool  and  ddightfiil  morning 
after  the  storm,  the  march  was  eontinned  np  tiie  Goor 
d'Aleue  Kiver,  rctracmg  the  (governor's  route  of  1853 
across  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains;  the  summit  was  passed 
on  July  1,  and,  descending  the  St.  Regis  <le  Boro;ia, 
crossing  and  recrossiog  the  stream  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  times,  the  Bitter  Hoot  River  was  reached  on  the  3d, 
eighty-six  miles  distant  from  the  mission;  The  Father 
Snpeiior  of  the  CathoUe  mufflonSi  with  two  companions 
letoming  from  an  inspection  of  tibe  Pend  OroiUe  Biission, 
was  met  the  first  day,  and  on  the  summit  a  Coeur  d'Alene 
Indian,  whom  the  governor  had  jireviously  sent  to  the 
Bitter  Root  valley*  with  dispatches  to  Mr.  Adams,  sju'cial 
aj^ent  for  the  Fiatheads,  in  regard  to  holding  a  council 
with  them,  brought  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
Indiana  were  all  ready  to  assemble,  all  full  of  the  Black- 
loot  eonndl,  and  that  everything  was  quiet  in  the  Indian 
coontrj.  The  governor  took  great  pains  in  examining 
the  route  and  the  topography  of  the  oonntry,  and  in 
determining  the  altitude  by  the  barometer. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  spent  in  crossing  the  Bitter 
Root,  which  was  at  this  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide,  with  a  swift,  strong  current,  and  iordable  only  at 
the  lowest  stage  of  water  in  fall  and  winter.  It  was  now 
swoUen  from  recent  rains  and  melting  snows  in  the  moun- 
tains. All  hands  set  to  work  felfing  trees  and  building 
lafls^  with  whieh  to  efPeet  a  crossing.   While  thus  labo^ 
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liously  engaged,  a  laige  band  of  Flathead  IndiaDS^  wHo 
were  encamped  here^  took  down  their  lodges,  and  f erzied 
themaelyeB  over  tlie  swift  and  broad  river,  with  all  their 
women,  children,  horses^  dogs,  lodges,  and  effects,  in  lees 
than  an  hour's  time,  and  in  a  simple  and  ingenious  man- 
ner,  which  put  the  whites  quite  to  the  blush.  The  buffalo- 
skin  lod^e  was  spread  out  ou  a  smooth,  flat  place  at  the 
water's  edge,  all  the  blankets,  roLes,  clothing-,  buudlcs  of 
provisions,  saddles,  packs,  everythmg  in  short  in  the  way 
of  goods  and  chattels  were  piled  in  a  broad,  circular  pile 
upon  it,  and  the  ends  and  edges  of  the  skin  were  stretched 
up  and  tied  together  on  top,  as  one  would  tie  up  a  bundle 
of  dothes  in  a  handkeiohief.  This  being  completed,  a 
brave  rode  his  horse  into  the  river  until  almost  swimming, 
holding  by  his  teeth  the  end  of  a  line;  the  bundle  was 
then  pushed  and  lilted  into  the  river;  the  squaws  chmbed 
on  top  of  it  with  the  children  and  babies  around  them, 
one  of  them  touk  and  held  the  oilier  end  of  the  Hue,  and 
the  brave  started  his  pony  swimming  across  the  stream, 
holding  by  the  mane  or  tail  with  one  hand,  and  swim- 
ming with  the  other,  and  soon  reached  the  opposite  bank 
in  safety.  It  was  a  curious  and  exciting  spectacle  to  see 
ten  or  twelve  of  these  bundles,  the  size  of  large  haycocks, 
surmounted  by  groups  of  squaws  and  pappooses,  rapidly 
floating  down  the  stream,  while  being  slowly  towed 
across,  nothing  visible  of  the  ponies  and  braves  except 
their  heads,  ^vhile  the  loud,  labored  breathing  of  the 
swimming  horses  and  the  shouts  and  splasluugs  of  the 
Indians  echoed  across  the  water. 

The  Flatheads  were  accustomed  to  train  and  exercise 
theb  horses  in  swimming,  and  were  veiy  skillful  in  cross- 
.  ing  streams  in  this  manner.  The  buffalo-skin  lodges 
were  impervious  to  water  for  only  a  short  time,  and  would 
become  leaky  and  useless  by  a  prolonged  soaking. 

The  party  built  three  huge  rafts,  loaded  all  the  goods 
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upon  them,  and  poled  them  across  the  river  with  long 
poles.  The  animals  were  compelled  to  swim.  The  lasty 
bearing  the  governor,  was  the  largest  and  least  manage- 
able, and  came  near  escaping  down  the  river  on  a  voyage 
of  its  own  choosing.  It  was  carried  farther  down  than 
the  others,  and  on  noaring  the  ot&er  bank  got  into  a 
swifter  current,  where  the  poles  were  quite  nseless,  and 
was  swept  along  at  break-neck  speed,  flying  past  the 
rocks  and  trees  of  tlie  bank  only  forty  feet  away.  At 
this  juncture  riii2;i;Tns  seized  the  end  of  a  pack  rope  and 
plunged  headfirst  into  the  raging  current,  gained  the 
shore  in  a  few  powerful  strokes,  raced  along  it  at  top 
speed  to  keep  the  lOpe  from  being  jerked  ont  of  his 
lumds  b J  the  flying  xalt  until  he  came  to  a  tree,  tfiiew  a 
torn  of  tibe  rope  around  it,  and  checked  the  raft,  whicb 
then  swung  inshore  under  tiie  pressure  of  the  current.  In 
these  few  minutes  the  unwieldy  craft  was  carried  down 
two  miles.  But  everything  was  gotten  together  and  a 
comfortable  camp  pitched  before  night.  The  tired  men 
smoked  their  pipes  around  the  camp-fire  after  supper  and 
recounted  the  adventures  of  the  day,  with  great  satisfao* 
tion  that  the  river  was  behind  them. 

After  a  late  start  the  next  morning  tbe  party  moved 
c^hteen  miles  up  the  right  bank  of  the  beautiful  river, 
traversing  tracts  of  open  woods  and  prairies,  alternat- 
ing in  pleasing  variety  with  the  dark,  rugged  range  just 
surmounted,  frowiimg  on  the  right.  Large  schools  of 
salmon  or  trout  were  seen  in  the  clear,  pellucid  water, 
motionless  over  the  spawning-beds,  fairly  covering  and 
biding  the  river's  bed,  in  such  numbers  were  they.  The 
next  day's  march  was  thirty-seven  miles.  On  the  7th, 
soon  after  leaving  camp,  th^  were  met  and  leceived  by 
tJiree  hundred  chiefs  and  braves  of  the  flathead,  Pend 
Oreille,  and  Koo-te-nay  tribes,  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner, with  a  salute  of  musketry,  and  ebcoited  to  their  camp 
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near  Hdl  Gate  Biver.   After  ependbg  some  haora  widi 

them,  learning  their  condition,  and  establishing  pleasant 
relations  between  thera  and  his  own  party,  the  governor 
Diox  ed  to  the  Diaiu  river,  a  mile  distant^  and  established 
his  camp  and  council  ground. 

In  the  afternoon  the  three  head  chie^  Victor  of  the 
Flatheads,  Alezander  of  the  Fend  OieiUe8»  and  Michelle 
of  the  Koo^MajB,  aocompanied  by  a  number  of  other 
chie&y  Tinted  Governor  Steveofly  and  after  the  pipe  had 
paesed  around, — the  indispensable  introdnetion  to  eveiy 
Indian  conference, — the  latter  spoke  to  them  in  his  usual 
vein,  proposing"  a  treaty,  referring  to  the  grefit  council 
just  held  with  so  many  Indians  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley, 
and  appointing  the  next  Monday  for  opening  the  council 
with  them.  He  also  spoke  of  his  efforts  to  make  peaoe 
with  the  Blaokfeet^  and  urged  them  to  send  a  del^gatum 
to  the  proposed  eonnoil  with  these^  their  inyeterate  and 
bloody  f oee.  This  was  a  sore  sabjeet  witti  the  Ftatheads, 
for  the  Blaokf eet  had  but  faithlesely  kept  their  promises 
of  amity  and  good  conduct  towards  their  neighbors. 
Many  of  their  young  braves,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
chiefs  find  elders  to  restrain  them,  had  continued  their 
predatory  raids,  saying,  Let  us  steal  all  the  horses  we 
can  before  the  great  white  chief  returns  and  makes  peace 
with  all  the  tribes^  and  stops  horse-stealing  forever/' 
and  had  inflicted  severe  losses  npon  the  Flatfaeads  since 
the  governor  passed  through  l&eb  countiy  nearly  two 
years  before,  notwithstanding,  and  that  was  what  made 
it  all  the  harder  to  bear ;  the  Flatheads  had  scrupulouiily 
heeded  the  governor's  admonitions,  and  refrained  from 
retaliation.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  young  Fend 
Oreilles  ran  oif  a  number  of  Blackfoot  horses,  the  chiefs 
sent  them  baok,  at  the  nsk  of  the  lives  of  the  party 
letoming  them.  When  the  governor  finished^  Victor 
said:^ 
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**  The  Blackf eet  have  troubled  ub  veiy  niiioh,   I  am  going  to 

tell  what  has  happened  since  you  were  here.  Twelve  men  have 
been  killed  whvn  out  hunting,  not  on  war-parties.  I  fear  the 
whites  and  keep  quiet.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  horses  have 
been  stolen  since.  Now  I  listen,  and  hear  what  you  wish  me  to 
do.  Were  it  not  for  you,  I  would  have  had  n^y  revenge  ezci 
this.   They  have  stolen  horses  seven  times  this  spring.'* 

The  chiefs  then  returned  to  their  camp,  piomising  to 
attend  the  council  the  following  Monday. 

The  Flatheads  or  Salish,  including  the  Pend  OreilleB 
and  Koo-te-nays,  were  among  those  who  had  been  drivea 
westward  by  ib»  Blaekfee^  and  now  ooeapied  the  plea- 
sant Talleys  of  the  moontams.  They  Were  noted  for  their 
intelligence^  honesty,  and  bravery,  and  although  of  me* 
dimn  stature  and  inferior  in  physique  to  the  brawny  Black- 
feet,  never  hesitated  to  attack  IIrih  li  the  odds  were  not 
gfreater  than  five  to  one.  Having  been  supplied  by  the 
early  fur  traders  with  firearms,  which  enabled  them  to 
make  a  stand  against  their  outnumbering  foe,  they  had 
always  been  the  firm  friends  of  the  whites,  and^  like  the 
Nez  Perces,  often  hunted  with  the  monntain  men,  and 
entertained  them  in  their  lodges.  A  nnmber  of  Iroquois 
hnnteiB  and  ha]f4>reeds  had  joined  and  intermarried  with 
them.  The  Bitter  Boot  -valley  was  the  seat  of  ihe  Flat- 
heads  proper.  The  Pend  Oreilles  lived  lower  down  the 
river,  or  northward,  in  two  bands,  the  upper  Ttind  Oreilles 
on  the  Horse  Plains  and  Jocko  prairies,  and  the  lower 
Pend  (  )r  f  ilk  s  on  Clark's  Fork,  below  the  lake  of  their 
name,  and  were  canoe  Indians,  owning  few  horses.  The 
Koo-te-nays  lived  about  the  Flathead  River  and  Lake. 
AU  these,  except  the  lower  Pend  Oreilles,  went  to  buffalo^ 
and  their  hnnting-trips  were  spioed  with  the  constant 
peril  and  ezdtement  of  frequent  skunnishes  with  their 
hmditary  enemies.  The  Jesuits^  in  1843,  established  a 
mission  among  the  lower  Pend  Oreille8>  but  in  1854 
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moved  to  Uie  Fklihead  Bmr,  near  tbe  mouth  of  tiie  • 
Jocko.   They  also  stsrted  a  miasion  among  the  Flatheada 
in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  forty  miles  ahove  Hell  €hd»y 

where  they  founded  the  beaotifnl  village  of  St.  Mary, 
amid  charming  scenery;  but  the  incessant  raids  of  the 
Blackfeet  were  slowly  but  surely  "wiping  out"  these 
brave  and  interesting  Indians,  and  the  mission  was  aban- 
doned in  1850  as  too  much  exposed.  The  Owen  bro- 
thers then  started  a  trading^post  at  this  point,  which  they 
named  Fort  Owen ;  and  f owteen  miles  above  it  lieuten- 
ant MuDan  built  hia  innter  camp  in  1853^  knoim  aa 
CSantonment  Stevensy  which  haa  been  soooeeded  by  the 
town  of  Stevenaville.  The  term  ^  Flathead  "  was  a  mis- 
nomer, as  none  of  them  practiced  the  custom  of  flatten- 
ing the  head. 
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After  a  quiet  and  restful  Sunday  in  both  camps  the 
Indians  assembled  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  council 
was  opened  on  Monday,  July  9,  at  lial£  past  one  P.  M., 
by  the  i]^overnor,  in  a  long  speech,  explaining,  as  at  the 
other  coimciU,  the  terms  and  advantages  proffered  by 
the  goyernment.  Although  the  Indians  were  extremely 
£riendly,  and  very  desirous  o£  following  the  white  man's 
toad"  and  coming  under  the  protection  of  the  Great 
laihery  their  only  apparent  refnge  horn  the  fierce  Blacks 
feet,  whose  incessant  raids  threatened  them  with  speedy 
extiuction,  the  council  proved  unexpectedly  tliiht  ult  and 
protracted,  lastini^  eicj'ht  days,  and  the  treaty  was  only 
saved  by  Governor  Stevens's  persistence  and  astuteness 
in  accepting  an  altematiTe  proposition  offered  by  Victor 
at  the  last  moment.  The  chronic  objection  of  every 
tribe  ta  leaving  its  own  oonntrj  and  going  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  territory  of  another  was  the  stumbKng^block. 

The  governor  required  the  three  tribes,  as  they  were 

really  one  people,  being  all  Salish,  speaking  a  common 

language,  and  closely  intermarried  and  allied,  and  also 

reduced  in  numbers,  to  unite  upon  one  reservation.  He 

offered  to  set  apart  a  tract  for  them  either  in  the  upper 

Bitter  Koot  valley  in  Victor's  conntry,  or  the  Horse  Plains 

and  Jocko  Biver  in  the  Fend  Oreille  territory,  as  they 

might  prefer,  and  urged  them  to  dedde  and  agree  among 

themselyes  upon  one  of  fhese  locations;  but  neither  tribe 

was  willing  to  abandon  its  wonted  region,  where  they 
^msm  n 
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were  accustomed  to  pitch  their  lodges,  and  whf^re  their 
dead  were  buried.   The  ioliowiug  brief  extracts  from  the 
proceedings  give  an  idea  of  the  course  of  the  difficult 
and  at  times  stormy  and  vexatious  n^^otiationB. 
When  the  governor  finished  Victor  aaid :  — 

T  am  very  tired  now,  and  my  people.  You  [the  governor} 
are  the  only  man  who  has  offered  to  help  us.  ...  I  have  two 
places,  here  is  mine  [pointing  out  Bitter  Koot  valley  ou  the 
map],  and  this  is  mine  [pointing  out  Flathead  Hiver  and 
Clark*8  Fork],  I  will  think  of  it,  and  tell  you  which  is  best. 
I  believe  you  wish  to  assist  me  to  help  my  children  here  so  that 
they  may  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  so  that  they  may  save  their 

SOulb.'* 

Alexander :  "  You  are  talking  to  me  now,  my  Big  Father. 
You  have  tuld  me  you  have  to  make  your  own  iiiws  to  punish 
your  children.  I  love  my  children.  I  tliink  I  could  nut  head 
tliem  oft"  to  make  them  go  straight.  1  think  it  is  with  you  to 
do  so.  If  1  take  your  own  wav,  your  law,  my  people  then  \vill 
be  frightened.  These  grouing  people  [youn<:^  people]  are  all 
the  same.  Perhaps  those  who  come  after  theiu  may  see  it  well 
before  them.  I  do  not  know  your  laws.  Perhaps,  if  we  see  a 
rope,  if  we  see  how  it  punishes,  we  will  be  frightened.  When 
the  priest  talked  to  them,  tried  to  teach  them,  they  all  left  him. 
My  children,  maybe  when  the  whites  teach  you,  you  may  see 
it  before  you.  Now  this  is  my  ground.  We  are  poor,  we  In- 
dians. The  priest  is  settled  over  there  [pointing  across  the 
mountains  towards  the  north,  the  diveetion  of  his  country]. 
There,  where  he  is^  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  I  iriU  talk  here- 
After  about  the  gfround.   I  am  done  for  to-day.'* 

In  this  speech  Alexander  expresses  the  difficulty  he 
has  to  manage  his  unruly  young  people,  and  his  fear  that 
the  vhite  rule  might  prove  too  strict  for  them. 

Red  Wing,  a  Flathead  chief :  "  We  gathered  up  yesterday 
the  three  peoples  you  see  here.    They  think  they  are  three 
nations.    I  thought  these  nations  were  going  to  talk  each  alwut  . 
its  own  land.    Now  I  hear  the  governor ;  my  laml  is  all  cut  up 
in  pieces.   I  thought  we  had  two  places.   This  ground  is  the 
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FlitliMdi',  diat  aoRMt  the  momitidiia  Is  tlie  Pead  OraiUes^ ; 
perhaps  not,  perliapB  we  ue  all  one.  We  made  up  anotlier 
mind  yeeteiday,  toniay  it  is  diffraeat  We  will  go  \>9ok  and 
have  aaotiier  ooondL" 

The  goveraor  adjourned  the  council  to  the  next  day, 
nigii^  them  to  talk  and  agree  among  themaelTes  aa  to 
the  leservation. 

The  follo^mig  day  the  governor  called  on  tiie  chiefs  to 
qieak  their  minds  freely. 

Big  Canoe,  a  Pend  Oreille  chief,  made  a  long  and 
sententioub  speccli,  in  which  he  deprecated  making  any 
treaty,  or  parting-  with  any  of  his  conntry,  and  thought 
the  whites  and  Indiaiis  could  live  together  in  the  same 
land: — 

•*  Talk  about  treaty,  when  did  I  kill  yon  ?  "When  did  you 
kill  me  ?  What  is  the  reason  we  arc  talking  about  treaties  ? 
We  are  friends.  We  never  spilt  the  blood  of  one  of  you.  I 
never  saw  your  blood.  I  want  my  country.  I  tlioui^ht  no  one 
would  ever  want  to  talk  about  my  country.  Now  you  talk,  you 
white  men.  Now  I  havu  beard,  I  wish  the  whites  to  stop  com- 
ing. Perhaps  you  will  put  me  in  a  trap  if  I  do  not  listen  to 
joo,  white  chiefs.  It  is  our  land,  both  of  us.  If  you  make  a 
ftrm,  I  would  not  go  there  and  pull  up  your  crops.  I  would 
not  drive  you  away  from  it.  If  I  were  to  go  to  your  country 
and  say,  *  Give  me  a  little  piece,'  I  wonder  would  you  say,  *  Here, 
fike  it'  I  expect  that  is  the  same  way  yon  want  me  to  do  here. 
This  oonntry  you  want  to  settle  here,  me  with  you,  .  .  •  Yon 
tdQ  08,  *  Give  us  your  land.'  I  am  Teiy  poor.  This  is  all  the 
tmall  piece  I  have  got.  I  am  not  going  to  let  it  go.  I  did 
iMt.come  to  make  trouUe ;  therefore  I  would  say,  I  am  Tsiy 
poor.  •  • .  • 

''It  18  two  winters  aince  you  passed  here.  Every  year  since, 
ogr  horses  IwYe  gone  to  the  Blachfeet.  Here  this  spring  the 
Blsekfeet  pnt  my  daughter  on  foot  She  packed  her  goods  on 
*  bar  heck.  It  made  me  fed  hod.  I  was  going  on  a  war-party 
as  your  express  passed  along.  Then  I  think  of  what  I  heard 
&om  yon,  my  father,  and  take  my  heart  hack  and  keep  quiet 
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If  1  bad  not  listened  to  your  express,  I  should  liave  gone  on 
war-parties  over  yonder.  We  drove  one  band  of  hones  from 
the  Blackfeet  I  taUnd  aiioat  it  to  my  Indiaaa.  I  mid,  *Give 
the  hones  baok,  my  children.*  My  ehief  took  them  baek.  Yoa 
talked  abont  it  strong,  my  father.  My  chief  took  them  baok. 
That  is  the  way  we  act  When  I  found  my  ohildren  were 
going  on  war-parties,  I  wonid  tell  them  to  stop,  be  qniel;  tell 
them  I  expeot  now  we  will  see  the  ehief;  I  espeot  he  will  talk 
to  the  Blackfeet  again.*' 

Governor  Stevens :  will  ask  yon,  my  ehiUlren,  if  yon  folly 
nnderstand  all  that  was  said  yesterday?  I  ask  yoa  now,  eaa 
yon  all  agree  to  live  on  one  reservation?  I  ask  Victor,  are  yon 
willing  to  go  on  the  same  reservation  with  the  Pend  OteUles 
and  ^»o-te-nays?  I  ask  Alexander,  are  you  willing  to  go  on 
the  same  reservation  with  the  Flatheads  and  Koo-te«ay8?  £ 
ask  Michelle,  are  you  willing  to  go  on  the  same  reservation 
with  the  Flatheads  and  Pend  Oreilles  ?  What  do  you,  Victor, 
Alexander,  and  Michelle,  think?  You  are  the  head  ehie^ 
I  want  you  to  speak." 

Vietor:  I  am  willing  to  go  on  one  reservation,  bnt  X  do  not 
want  to  go  over  yonder  '*  [Pend  Oreille  country]. 

Alexander :  '■^  It  is  good  for  us  all  to  stop  in  one  plaee.** 

Miohelle :  "  X  am  with  Alexander." 

Governor  Stevens:  "The  Pend  Oreilles  and  Koo-te-nays 
think  it  well  to  have  all  these  tribes  together.  Perhaps  Victor 
might  think  so  by  and  by,  if  the  place  suits.  Alexander  and 
Michelle  wish  to  live  together,  their  people  on  one  plaeo,  —  tliey 
have  a  thousand  people,  the  land  ought  to  be  good,  ii^ach  ouux 
wants  his  field.    The  climate  ought  to  be  mild.  .  .  . 

"  I  ask  Victor,  Alexander,  and  Michelle  to  think  it  over. 
"VV  lil  they  go  to  the  valley  with  Victor,  or  to  the  inissiou  with 
Alexander  and  Michelle?  1  do  not  care  which.  You  will  have 
your  priests  with  you,  whether  you  go  to  the  mission  or  Fort 
Owen.  Those  who  want  the  priest  can  have  him.  Tlie  Great 
Father  means  that  every  one  shall  do  as  he  pleases  in  regard  to 
receiving  the  instructions  of  the  priests." 

But  the  council  next  day  showed  no  chauge  in  the 
situation.  Victor  was  unwilling  to  move  to  the  mission, 
and  Alexander  to  the  valley.   Neither  would  object  to 
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the  other  coining  to  his  place.  It  being  evident,  after 
protracted  discuasion,  that  no  progress  would  be  made  by 
coDtinmng  the  cooncil  that  dajj  and  it  appearing  that  an 
iDfinence  was  being  exerted  by  the  priests  of  the  mission 
which  might  he  adverse  to  the  views  of  the  govemment, 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  directing  ihe  presenoe  of 
Father  Hoecken  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  it,  the 
council  Avas  adjourned  over  to  Friday,  and  the  Indians 
were  recommended  to  have  a  feast  and  a  council  among 
themselves  on  the  morrow.  Accordingly  they  had  a 
gxand  feast  on  the  12th>  the  means  for  which  —  two 
beeves,  coffee,  sugar,  flour,  etc.  —  were  furnished  them, 
after  which  the  day  was  spent  in  discussing  the  question 
of  the  reservation  among  themselves. 

But  in  council  neart  day  they  appeared  no  nearer  an 
agreement,  and,  aft«r  much  and  fruitless  talk,  Ambrose, 
a  Flathead  chief,  said :  — 

"  Yeateiday  Victor  spoke  to  Alexander.  He  said :  *  I  am  not 
headstrong.  The  whites  picked  out  a  place  for  us,  the  best 
pisce,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  want  to  go.  Two  years 
suMse  they  passed  us.  Now  the  white  man  has  his  foot  on  your 
groand.  The  white  man  will  stay  with  you.'  Yesterday,  when 
ws  had  the  &ast,  then  Alexander  spoke ;  he  said,  *•  Now  I  will 
go  over  to  your  side.  I  wiU  let  them  take  my  place,  and  come 
to  joar  plaoe.*  But  Yiotor.  did  not  spea)^  and  the  oouncii 
broke  up." 

Governor  Stevens  ;  "  Alexander,  did  you  agree  yesterday  to 
give  up  your  country  and  join  Victor  ?  " 

Alexander:  "Ye?',  vosterday  I  did  give  up.    T  listened  and 

he  did  not  f^YQ  me  an  answer ;  then  I  said,  *  X  will  not  give  up 

my  land.'" 

( lovernor  StC'vens  :      T  sjK':ik  now  to  tlio  Pend  Oreillos  and 
Koo-te-nays.   Do  you  agree  to  this  treaty  ?  —  the  trcrity  placing 
the  Pend  Oreiiles  and  Koo-te-nays  on  tliis  re>^ervation?  [at 
the  mission].    I  ask  Victor  if  he  declines  to  treat?" 
Victor :  "  Talk  I    I  have  nothing  to  say  now.*' 
GoTemor  Stevens :    Does  Victor  want  to  treat  ?  Why  did 
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lie  not  say  to  Alaiaiider  jestorday,  ^Come  to  my  phoe or  It 
not  Yietor  a  ofaifif  ?  Is  bei  a*  one  of  his  people  lias  caUed  bim, 
an  old  woman?  Dumb  aa  a  dog?  If  Yietor  la  a  oliiai,  lat  bim 
ipeak  now.** 

YkUifri  **1  tboiigbt»  my  people,  perbaps  yon  would  listen. 
I  said,  *  Tins  [at  tbe  mission]  is  my  oooutry,  and  all  over  bere  is 
my  ooontiy.  Some  of  my  people  want  to  be  above  me.  I  ait 
quiets  and  befoxe  me  yon  give  my  land  away.  If  I  thought  so^ 
I  would  teli  As  wbites  to  take  the  land  theie  [tbe  misBaon]*  It 
is  my  eonntiy.  I  am  listening,  and  my  people  say,  Tabs  my 
ooontiy.""' 

Governor  Stevens :  **  Alexander  said  yesterday  that  be  woidd 
oome  up  beie.  Why  did  yon  not  answer  and  say  *Gonie ' 
Yietor :  ''Yesterday  I  did  talk." 

Governor  Stevens:  Alexander  said  yesterday  be  offered  to 
give  np  bis  land  and  go  to  yon.  Alexander  says  you  made  no 
answer.   WI17  did  yon  not  say,  *  Yes,  come  to  my  plaee '  ?*' 

Victors    I  did  not  understand  it  so." 

Governor  Stevens :  Ambrose  says  be  understood  Alexan- 
der  to  say  so.  Alexander  says  be  ssid  so.  You  did  not  speak 
and  say,  'Come  to  my  place/  but  you  were  dumb.  Does  Victor 
mean  to  say  that  he  will  neither  let  Alexander  eome  to  bis  plaee 
nor  go  to  Alexander's? " 

Ambrose,  Til-coos-tay,  Red  Wolf,  and  Bear  Tracks, 
Flathead  chiefs,  took  up  the  discussion,  pouring  oil  on 
the  troubled  -waters,  and  excusintif  Victor  for  not  speak- 
in  i:^  in  answer  to  Alexander  at  their  own  counciL 

At  length  the  govenior  said :  — 

*^My  children,  I  find  that  things  are  nearer  to  an  agreement 
than  when  we  began  talking  this  morning.  Ambrose  says  tbe 
people  are  not  quite  prepared,  bnt  will  be  leady  by  and  by. 
Ambrose  says,  *  fie  patient  and  listen.'  I  am  patient,  and  have 
been  patient  and  listened  to  tliem.  Others  of  yon  have  said 
they  they  were  Uding  their  minds  and  did  not  speak ;  hence  I 
leproved  yon  and  said,  *  Speak  out,  let  ns  have  your  hearts.*  It 
seems  many  of  tiie  Flaflieads  are  ready  to  go  to  tiie  mission. 
If  their  duef  says  so,  they  will  go.  Yiotor  says,  'I  am  ready  to 
go,  but  my  people  will  not;'  bat  the  people  say  tiiey  axe  rndy 
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to  ga  We  want  all  partios  to  qieak  stiaight,  to  let  us  bsfe 
tli^  BeurtB,  tlieti  we  oaa  agree.  If  Yietor*s  people  will  go,  we 
want  Viotor  as  a  ohief  to  Bay,  '  I  will  go."* 

Victor  here  arose  and  left  the  council.  After  a  pause 
of  some  mmutes  Governor  Stevena  said 

wOl  aak  Amlnnae  where  la  Tietor?" 
.  Ambroae':  ^  He  is  gone  home." 

Govemor  SteTena :  Ambroee,  apeaking  of  Viotor,  eud  he 
wHuted  time.  Viotor  la  now  thinking  and  atudyiog  over  thia 
naMer.  We  don't  wish  to  drive  or  hnny  yea  in  this  bnsinesa. 
Hunk  over  thia  matter  tonighti  and  meet  here-  to-morrow.  I 
ssk  Ambrose  to  speak  to  Vietor  and  tell  him  what  I  say.  Amp 
bvose  loves  his  ehief ,  let  him  take  my  woida  to  him.*' 

He  then  adjonmed  the  council  to  meet  in  the  morning. 
But  the  follo^nng  day  word  was  sent  by  Victor  to  the 
govemor  that  be  bad  not  yet  made  up  bia  mind^  and  the 
ooancil  was  poetponed  to  Monday  morning. 

Wben  the  connoil  opened  at  ekven  Monday  monung, 
Vietor  said : 

"  I  am  now  gom^  to  talk.  T  was  not  content.  Yon  p^aye  me 
a  very  Braall  place.  Then  1  thought,  here  they  are  fjfivin^  away 
my  land.  That  is  my  conntry  over  there  at  the  missiou,  this 
ako.  Plenty  of  you  say  Victor  is  the  chief  of  the  Flathoads. 
The  place  you  pointed  out  above  is  too  small.  From  Lo  Lo  Fork 
ahove  should  belong  to  me.  My  st<x;k  will  havf  r(K)m,  and  if 
the  Blackfeet  will  let  my  horses  alone,  they  will  increase.  I 
believe  that  you  wLsh  to  help  mo,  and  that  my  people  will  do 
well  there.  We  will  send  this  word  t(>  the  Great  Father.  Come 
and  look  at  our  country.  When  you  look  at  Alexander's  place, 
and  say  tlie  land  is  good,  and  say,  Come,  Victor,  I  will  go.  If 
you  think  this  above  is  good  land,  tlien  Victor  will  say,  Come 
here,  Alexander.  Then  our  children  will  be  well  content.  That 

the  way  wo  will  make  the  treaty,  my  father.*' 

Governor  Stevens :  Victor  has  spoken.  Do  Alexander  and 
Michelle  speak  in  the  same  way  ?  I  will  ask  Alexander  if  he 
agrees.'* 

Alexander :    Maybe  we  cannot  all  come  together.   Here  ia 
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Mlehdlai  I  know  I1I0  mind.  He  told  me,  If  you  go  tbis  w»y«  I 
won't  go.  Here  are  tke  lower  Fend  OreUka.  Biaybe  they 
axe  the  same  way.  Tbej  have  no  horses;  tfaej  have  only 
oanoes.  I  am  vety  heayy,  as  though  they  tied  me  there.*' 

Miehelle:  am  just  following  Alexander's  mind.  If  he 
'goes  this  way,  I  will  not  go.  I  have  eome  a  long  way  to  see 
yon ;  when  yon  leave  I  go  haek." 

The  governor  again  asked  them  if  they  would  a^ee  to 
Victor's  proposition,  and  go  to  the  reservation  which  was 
found  best  adapted  to  their  needs  after  survey  and  eiam- 
ination,  bat  both  ofaiefB  positively  refused. 

The  governor  tiien  cut  the  knot  by  accepting  Vietor^e 
proposition  as  far  as  it  concerned  him,  and  giving  Uie 
others  tliu  reservatiun  at  the  iniboiou:  — 

"  My  children,  Victor  has  made  his  proposition.  Alexander 
and  Michelle  have  made  theirs.  We  will  make  a  treaty  for 
them.  Both  tracts  shall  be  surveyed.  If  the  mission  is  the 
best  land,  Victor  shall  live  there.  If  the  valley  is  the  best  land* 
Victor  shall  stay  here.  Alexander  and  Michelle  may  stay  at 
the  mission.  .  .  . 

**  I  ask  Victor  to  come  up  and  sign  the  treaty.  [He  came  up 
and  signed.]  Now  I  ask  Alexander  and  Michelle."  [They 
also  then  aigned.J 

Moses,  a  Flathead  chief,  on  being  called  011  to  sign, 
refused.    He  stepped  forward,  and  said :  — 

My  brother  is  buried  here.  I  did  not  think  you  would  take 
the  only  piece  ol  ground  I  had.  Here  are  three  fellows  [the 
head  chiefs] ;  they  say,  *  Get  on  your  horses  and  go.* .  .  .  Lsat 
year,  when  you  were  talking  about  the  Haekfeet,  you  were 
joking.*' 

Governor  Stevens :  "  How  ean  Moses  say  I  am  not  going  to 
the  Blackfoot  eonntry  ?  I  have  gone  all  the  way  to  the  Great 
Father  to  arrange  about  tho  Blackfoot  council.  What  more 
em  I  do?  A  num  is  coming  from  the  Great  Father  to  meet 
ne.  Does  he  not  know  that  Mr.  Burr*  and  another  man  went 
to  Fort  Benton  the  other  day  ?  " 
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Moses :  "  You  liave  pulled  all  my  wiiigs  o£E,  and  then  let  me 
down." 

.  Governor  Stevens  :  *'  All  tliat  we  have  donv  is  for  your  bene- 
fit I  have  baid  tiiat  tlie  1- latlieads  were  brave  and  honest,  and 
should  be  protected.    Be  ]):itlorit.    Everythine^  will  come  right." 

Closes  :  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be  straight.  A  few  days 
ago  the  Blackfeet  stole  horses  at  Salmon  River." 

Governor  Stevens:  "  A^k  him  if  he  sees  the  Nez  Perce  chief, 
Eagle-from-the-Light ;  he  is  going  to  the  Blackf oot  council  with 
me. 

Moses  :  "  Yes,  I  see  him.  They  will  get  his  hair.  The 
Blackfeet  are  not  like  these  people.    They  are  all  druok.'^ 

All  ihe  principal  men  eame  forward  and  signed  ihe 
treaty.    CrOTemor  Steyens  then  said :  — 

"  Here  are  three  papers  which  yon  have  signed,  copies  of  the 
same  treaty.  One  goes  to  the  President,  one  1  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  head  chief,  and  one  I  keep  myself.  Everything 
that  has  been  said  here  goes  to  the  President.  I  have  now  a 
few  presents  for  you.  They  are  simply  a  gift,  no  part  of  the 
payments.  The  payments  cannot  be  made  until  we  hear  from 
the  President  next  year." 

The  presents  were  then  distribnted.  The  chiefs  were 
then  requested  to  assemble  on  the'  morrow  with  regard  to 
ihe  Blaehfoot  oooncil. 

Thus  successfully  and  happily  terminated  this  pro-  . 
tracted  council,  "  every  man  pleased  and  every  man  satis- 
iied,"  says  the  governor.    Twelve  hundred  Indians  were 
present  on  the  treaty  ground. 

The  jealousy  and  pride  of  the  chiefs,  Victor  and  Alex? 
ander,  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  an 
agreement.  The  former  repeatedly  asserted  his  chieftain- 
ship over  both  tribes  by  elaiming  that  the  countries  of 
both  were  his,  a  claim  that  Alexander  offered  to  recognize 
if  Victor  would  move  to  the  Horse  Plains  (mission)  reser- 
vation. Alexander  claimed  to  be  chief  of  the  lower  Pend 
OreilleSy  a  claim  the  goyernor  summarily  rejected.  The 
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inflneiiee  and  advice  of  the  former  Hadaon  Bay  Company 
employees  and  lialf-breeds^  to  this  and  to  the  othw  trear 
ties,  was  prejudicial,  instigating  the  Indians  to  make 

unreasonable  demands,  and  often  opposing  and  misre^ 
presenting  the  treaties  themselves. 

Father  Hoeekeii  arrived  before  the  end  of  the  council, 
in  r<'sj)()iisc'  to  the  governor's  suninions.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  he  was  exerting  any  adverse  influence.  On  the 
contrary,  be  highly  approved  the  treaty,  and  signed  it  as 
one  of  the  witnesses.  It  seems,  however,  as  the  governor 
reported,  that  the  dislike  of  the  Flatheads  to  the  mission 
establishment  was  one  caose  of  ihmr  unwillingness  to 
move  to  the  reservation  in  the  Pend  Oreille  country.  It 
is  probable  fhat  the  missionaries  at  St.  Mary's  had  been 
too  strict  and  exacting  for  their  independent  natures. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  fact,  as  the  governor  had  cause  to 
realize  later,  that  the  missionaries  feared  arul  dreaded  the 
approach  of  the  settlers,  and  sympathized  wholly  with  the 
Indians  as  between  the  two. 

This  treaty,  like  all  made  by  Governor  Stevens,  was 
remarkably  liberal  in  its  terms  to  the  Indians.  The  res^ 
ervation  on  the  Flathead  Biver  comprises  a  million  and 
a  quarter  acres.  $84,000  in  annuily  goods ;  $36,000  to 
improve  the  reservation;  salaries  of  $500  a  year  for 
twenty  years,  with  a  house  and  ten  acres  fenced  and 
ploughed,  to  the  three  hvad  chiefs;  schools,  mills,  hospi- 
tals, shops ;  teachers  and  mechanics  for  twenty  years ;  the 
right  to  fish,  hunt,  gather  roots  and  berries,  and  pasture 
stock  on  vacant  laud ;  and  the  provision  for  ultimately 
dividing  the  reservation  among  them  in  severalty, -^weice 
all  embraced.  It  was  agreed  that  the  three  tribes  were 
to  constitute  one  nation  under  Victor  as  head  chief,  to  be 
known  aa  tiie  Halhead  nation,  in  which,  and  on  the  same 
reservation,  were  to  be  included  other  friendly  tribes,  as 
the  lower  Fend  OreiUes  and  Cosur  d'AIenes.  Besides 
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Father  IIoeckeD,  R.  H.  Lansdale,  W.  11.  Tappan,  R.  H. 
Crosby,  Gustayus  Sobon,  and  William  Craig  witnessed 
the  treaty.   Some  25,000  square  miles  vere  ceded. 

AU  three  tribes  now  occupy  tlie  reserratioa  on  the 
Jocko  (mission),  together  irilii  the  lower  Fend  Oreilles 
and  a  few  Spokanes.  They  number  2000,  showing  little 
diBunntion  since  the  treaty,  and  have  made  fair  progress. 
Nearly  all  Lave  houses  with  some  land  inclosed.  Many 
raise  small  crops  oi  wheat  and  have  good  gardens.  They 
have  20,000  acres  under  fence,  over  ten  miles  of  irriga- 
tion ditches,  and  raised  last  year  25,000  bushels  of  grain, 
10,000  bushels  of  Tegetables,  and  7000  tons  of  bay. 
Their  lands  have  not  yet  been  allotted  in  severalty.  The 
agent  ccnnplaina  that  worthless  employees  are  frequently 
foisted  upon  the  agency,  ^  many  incompetent  men  hold 
positions  who  take  no  interest  in  their  work," '  etc.,  —  a 
state  of  things  equally  unfair  to  the  Indians  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  government. 
*  Beport  of  the  Ckimmiiiioner  d  Indian  Ajlaiii,  1889,  pp.  18a-194>  020. 


CHAPTER  XXXn 


KABOH  TO  FOBT  BENTON.  —  HABSHAUNG  THE  TBIBES 

Bbfobs  the  dose  of  the  council,  agents  Tappan  and 
Craig  arriv('(l  with  the  proposed  delegation  of  Nez  Perces 
under  Looking  Glass,  Spotted  Eagle,  Eagle-from-the- 
Light,  and  other  chiefs.  It  was  agreed  that  they  and  the 
Fktheads  and  Pend  Oreilles,  under  their  chides  Victor 
and  Alezanderi  and  aocompanied  hy  agent  Thomas  Adams 
and  int^preter  Ben  Kiser,  should  cross  the  moantains 
to  the  buffalo  coimtryy  and  hunt  on  the  plains  south  of 
tiie  fifissouri,  until  the  time  came  for  holding  the  great 
peace  council  at  Fort  Benton,  of  which  they  would  be 
iiotilied.  Their  agents  were  instructed  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernor informed  ol  tlitir  whereabouts  hy  fre(|uent  ex- 
presses, and  to  guard  against  collisions  with  the  Blackfoot 
mr^parties^  and  also  to  communicate  with  the  Crow  Lor 
dians  and  iliduce  them  to  attend  the  council.  Dr.  Lana- 
dale»  agent  for  the  Flathead  nation^  remamed,  and  during 
the  summer  made  eztensiTe  ezammations  of  the  reserva- 
tion on  the  Flathead  River  and  the  surrounding  countiy. 

These  arrangements  completed,  on  Wednesday,  July 
18,  the  second  day  after  the  close  of  the  council,  the 
governor  dispatched  Pearson,  who  had  just  returned  to 
the  party  after  his  rapid  trip  to  Olympia  from  the  Walla 
*  Walla  council,  with  full  reports  of  the  council  just  held, 
and  letters  to  the  Indian  and  territorial  officers  in  Oljm- 
pia,  and  resumed  the  march  to  Fort  Benton^  crossing  for 
six  miles  the  broad  level  valley  here  known  as  the  Hdl 
Gate  Bonde,  and  passing  the  deep,  dark  portal  of  ttaft 
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name^^  and,  six  miles  beyond  it>  oieamped  on  the  Hep 
Gate  Biver.  Dnnng  the  next  five  days  and  one  hundred 

miles  the  party  traversed  the  broad  plateau  of  the  great 
mountain  chain  over  a  beautiful  ruUino^  country  of  wide 
grassy  valleys  and  gently  rolling  jjrairies,  interspersed 
with  low  wooded  hills  and  spurs,  and  well  watered  by 
clear,  cold,  rapid  mountain  streams.  It  was  hard  to 
fealize  that  this  beautiful  and  diversified  prairie  country 
iras  the  top  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  the  backbone  of 
the  continent  At  the  second  day's  camp  the  Indian 
hunter  and  guide^  a  Fend  Oreille  furnished  by  Alex- 
ander,  brought  in  a  fine  string  of  mountain  trout,  and, 
not  content  with  this,  started  out  again,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  an  elk,  and  after  this  the  messes  were  rarely 
out  of  game,  —  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  mountain  trout. 
The  trail  followed  up  the  Hell  Gate  and  its  chief  tribu- 
tujy  the  Big  Blackfoot,  the  route  o£  1853^  and  crossed 
the  divide  by  Lewis  and  Clark's  Pass.  From  the  summit 
the  governor  obtained  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  view 
of  the  country  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  the  main 
chain  stretching  far  to  the  norths  and  the  broad  pUdns, 
broken  by  many  streams  and  coulees,  extending  eastward 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  like  an  illimitable  sea. 

He  spent  the  whole  day,  with  Duty  and  Sohon,  exam- 
ining the  approaches  to  the  summit  pass,  and  tlmso  to 
Cadotte's  Pass,  ten  miles  farther  south,  and  determining 
altitudes  and  grades,  and  reached  camp  long  after  dark^ 
well  fatigued  with  the  day's  work.  Throughout  the  ex- 
pedition the  governor  was  constantly  examining  the  top<^ 
graphical  features  of  the  country.  He  would  frequently 
ride  ahead  of  the  traiui  and^  sitting  on  a  log  or  on  the 
ground,  would  write  up  his  notes  or  journal  until  it  came 
up.  He  was  accustomed  to  start  the  train  rather  late  in 
the  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  move  at  a  steady,  bii:>k 
i  Nov  occapied  by  the  thriving  iowDi  Missoula. 
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walk,  without  stopping  for  noon  rest  or  meal,  and  make 
camp  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  this  management 
plenty  ol  time  was  afforded  the  animals  to  feed  morningB 
and  evenings.  Twenty  miles  was  the  average  day's  joor- 
neyi  bnt  thirly  or  forty  miles  were  made  with  ease  when- 
.  ever  expedient,  as  often  happened.  No  better  equipped 
or  manned  train  ever  traversed  the  plains  and  mountains. 

It  always  muved  in  fine  order,  without  delays,  con- 
fusion, or  friction.  A  worn-down  or  sore-batla d  mule 
or  horse  was  a  rarity.  At  the  hrst  symptom  of  need  of 
rest,  a  fresh  animal  from  the  loose  herd  relieved  the  dis- 
tressed one.  The  packers  worked  in  couples,  each  two 
packing  and  caring  for  ten  paok^mules.  The  riding  anir 
mals  were  pieked  Indian  horses.  The  mules  were  of 
large  American  stock,  mostly  those  of  the  exploral^on 
of  1853.  Thorough  discipline  and  the  best  feeling  pre- 
vailed among  the  |>;tity.  There  was  scarcely  a  quarrel 
daring  the  whole  nine  months  the  expedition  lasted. 
This  judicious  care  of  the  animals  was  chacaoteristio  of 
the  governor,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  on  his  arduous  ex- 
peditions, though  hard-worked  and  only  grass-fed,  they 
actually  improved  in  eondition,— a  unique  experience  on 
the  pUdns. 

Leaving  behind  the  prairies,  groves,  and  sparkling, 
rippling  streams  of  the  mountain  plateau,  the  party 
entered  upon  the  vast  rollijiir  plains,  gray  and  arid, 
and,  traveling  over  them  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
camping  one  night  on  the  Dearborn  River,  one  on  the 
Sun,  and  three  on  the  Teton,  reached  the  vicinty  of  Fort 
Benton  on  the  fifth  day,  and  went  into  camp  on  the  las^ 
named  river  four  miles  from  the  fort  The  governor,  rid^ 
ing  ahead,  reached  it  a  day  sooner,  on  tiie  26th,  and  was 
disappointed  in  not  finding  or  hearing  from  his  co-com- 
missioner, Superintendent  Alfred  Gumming.  During  this 
march  the  party  were  rarely  out  of  sight  of  game.  Large 
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herds  of  graceful,  fleet  antelopee  woiild  come  eoonring 
across  the  plains,  and  circle  around  the  slowly  moving 

train,  now  abruptly  haltuig  to  gaze  ^Mth  erect  heads  and 
distended  eyes  at  the  strange  procession,  and  now  dash- 
ing on  again  in  full  career,  and  presently,  their  curiosity 
ntiafied,  turning  away  and  Boampering  out  of  eight. 
Deer  and  elk  were  constantly  seen  hy  the  river  hanks  and 
under  the  cottonwood  groTes.  Buffalo  trails  enqesed  the 
eountiy  in  every  dixeetiotty  and  their  skulk  and  bones 
were  frequent.  Thus  far  the  party  followed  wellrmarked 
trails,  but  on  entering  the  plains  the  guide  directed  his 
course  by  some  distant  butte  or  landmark,  or  by  the 
son,  for  there  was  no  trail  leadincr  in  a  given  course,  and 
the  buliaio  trails  lacing  the  plains  in  every  direction 
were  very  misleading.  The  plains  were  Covered  with 
the  short,  fine,  curly  buffalo  grass,  very  different  from  the 
hzitnuit»  waving  bunch  grass  ol  the  Golambi%  but  equally 
natntious. 

Learning  of  Mr.  Comming's  approach,  the  governor, 

accompanied  by  Doty  and  Sohon  and  a  small  party,  made 
a  three  days'  trip  to  Milk  River,  August  11-13,  a  dis- 
tance of  eiHity  miles,  where  the  commissioners  met  and 
formally  organized  the  commission,  appointing  Mr.  Doty 
aeeretaiy^  and  Mr.  H.  Kennedy,  who  came  with  Mr. 
GmnmiDgy  assistant  secretaiy^  and  returned  together  to 
Forfe  Benton.  The  governor  was  seriously  coneemed  to 
lesm  that  the  treaty  goods  and  supplies  were  greatly 
delayed.  Gonmnssioner  Oumming  had  been  specially 
ch.ir«;cd  with  tlie  duty  of  transporting  them  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton ;  but  under  his  dilatory  management  the  steamboat, 
which  carried  them  wnth  himself  up  the  Missouri,  did  not 
reach  Fort  Union  until  late  in  the  season,  and,  instead 
of  eontmning  up  the  river  as  far  as  possible,  discharged 
her  cargo  and  returned  to  St.  Louis.  The  goods  were 
then  loaded  into  boats,  which  were  now  slowly  proceed- 
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ing  Up  the  river  by  cordeHng,  or  towing  by  a  force  of 
men  walking  along  the  bank  and  pulling  on  a  long  tow- 
tope.  This  uneii^peoted  and  inezcnaable  delay  seriouaLy 
imperiled  the  holding  of  the  connciL    Governor  Steyens 

had  brought  with  him  only  sufiicient  supphes  to  carry 
his  small  party  to  Fort  Benton,  expecting  to  find  there 
ample  stores  sent  up  by  the  government  tinder  charge 
of  Gumming,  The  western  Indiansi  who  at  his  invita- 
tion had  come  so  far  to  attend  the  council,  could  not 
find  sufaeiBtenoe  for  a  long  wait;  and  it  was  necessaiy 
for  ihem,  as  well  as  for  the  goTcmor.and  party,  to  start 
home  before  winter  set  in  and  blocked  the  return  jou^ 
ney.  The  great  numbers  of  the  Blackfeet  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  in  hand  and  assemble  them  late  in 
the  season,  for  they  were  accustomed,  and  indeed  were 
obhged,  to  spread  over  a  wide  territory  in  order  to  hunt 
buffalo,  and  lay  in  their  winter  robes,  lodge-skins,  and 
food. 

While  in  Washington  the  preceding  sammer  Governor 
Stevens  had  urged  upon  the  Indian  Department  the 
importance  of  the  early  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  on  reaching  Olympia  in  December,  repeated  his 
recommendations  in  writing.  Moreover,  he  wrote  a  per- 
sonal IcttLT  to  the  President  urging^  the  necessity  of  having 
a  steamer  start  with  them  at  the  earhest  moment  in  the 
springs  and  push  up  the  Missouri  above  Fort  Union  as  far 
as  possible,  and  especially  recommended  that  a  boat  be 
chartered  expressly  for  the  trip.  He  added  a  prophetic 
caution,  or  warning,  against  relying  upon  the  American 
Fur  Company  to  transport  tiie  goods,  as  fliey  could  not 
be  depended  upon  to  make  the  necessary  early  start  and 
vigorous  push  up  the  river,  which  would  entiil  some  extra 
expense  and  risk,  but  would  surely  pursue  their  usual 
n^ethods,  and  in  the  end  sacrifice  the  public  interests  to 
their  own,  Notwithstanding  these  wise  and  urgent  reoom- 
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mendatioDS,  the  whole  matter  was  left  to  Gumming,  who 
late  in  the  spring'  wrote  the  commissioner,  proposing  that 
the  council  be  postponed  to  another  year.  Being  there- 
upon infoEmed  that  Governor  Stevens  was  probably 
alraady  on  his  way  with  the  western  Indians  too  far  to  be 
leealledy  and  instructed  to  proceed,  he  contracted  with  the 
far  company  to  transport  the  good^  with  the  predicted 
resnlt.  In  this  and  other  ways  he  manifested  a  perfect 
wiUintyness  to  play  into  the  liands  of  the  fur  company,  a 
wUhugiiess  which,  whatever  the  motive,  aflords  tlie  only 
rational  explanation  of  this  transaction,  of  hiB  entire  in- 
diierence  to  the  success  of  the  council,  and  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  making  adequate  provision  in  the  way  of  farms 
aiid.annnitie8  for  civilizing  the  Indians.  Of  course,  the 
American  Fur  Company,  like  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
was  averse  to  having  its  trade  impaired  and  eventually 
destroyed  by  the  government's  giving  goods  to,  and  civil- 
izing,  the  Indians. 

At  the  governor's  instance,  messengers  w^ere  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  the  boats  to  ascertain  how  long  before 
they  would  probably  arrive,  and  to  the  different  bands  of 
In^ans  to  advise  tiiem  that  tiiey  must  wait  longer  than 
vas  expected,  and  to  ascertain  and  reguktte  their  move- 
meats,  so  that  they  might  readily  reach  the  council  ground 
when  notified,  and  meantime  find  sufficient  buffalo  and 
other  game  to  support  ihom. 

Provisions  for  his  own  party,  now  nearly  out,  were 
sought  at  the  fort,  but  the  traders  were  also  destitute,  not 
baring  yet  received  their  annual  supply  from  below,  and 
could  furnish  nothing  but  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  old 
jerked  buffalo  meat^  eiacdy  like  worn-out  boot-leathw  in 
^^ipearance,"^  so  black,  dry,  tough,  and  dirty  was  it.  It 
aeems  that  all  ike  jerked  meat,  when  first  obtained,  was 
piled  up  loose  in  one  of  the  store-rooms,  and  free  access 
to  it  given  the  cooks  and  Indian  wives  of  the  employees. 
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They  natonUy  picked  out  the  best  fiist^  so  that,  after  tlie 
inntor'B  nse^  only  the  diyest  *  and  toughest  pieces  and 
scraps  remained.  HoweW|  two  parfleches  of  penunieaa 
of  one  hundred  poonds  each  were  found  among  the 

goods  left  by  the  exploring  party  two  years  before.  This 
pemmican  was  put  up  by  the  Red  River  half-breeds,  and 
consisted  of  jerked  bufFalo  me^t  pounded  fine  and  mixed 
with  buifaio  fat  and  dried  berries,  and  then  packed  in 
large  bags  of  rawhide  called  parfleches.  It  had  become 
so  hardened  by  age  that  it  had  to  be  chopped  out  of  the 
pacfleches  witili  an  aze^  but  it  was  perfectly  sweet  and 
goody  and  afforded  a  very  palatable  and  nourishing  hash. 

The  gOYemor  now  fitted  oat  a  hunting  party  under 
Hugh  Kobie,  wiih  a  pack-tniln,  and  seut  them  with  a 
party  of  Gros  Ventre  Indians  to  the  Judith  River,  some 
eighty  miles  south  of  the  fort,  after  buffalo.  These  noble 
game  animals  were  found  there  in  great  numbers  and 
very  fat.  The  hunters,  white  and  red,  killed  hundreds 
of  them,  stripping  off  the  hides  and  flesh,  which  they 
brought  into  camp,  where  the  sqnaws  jerked  the  meat 
by  cutting  it  into  thin  slices  and  strips  and  drying  it  on 
scaffolds  in  the  sun,  and  dressed  the  skins  for  lodges. 
In  three  weeks  Kobie  and  his  party  returned  with  his 
pack-mules  and  riding  animals  loaded  down  with  fat,  juicy 
buiialo  meat, —  a  two  months'  supply  for  the  whole  party. 
Metsic,  an  Indian  hunter,  was  kept  busy  hunting  in  the 
ricinity  of  the  fort,  and  brought  in  many  deer  and  ante- 
lope, and  small  parties  were  from  time  to  time  sent  to  the 
Citadel  Rock,  a  noted  landmark  twenty  miles  down  the 
river,  after  bighorn,  which  were  so  abundant  there  that 
the  hunters  would  load  their  animals  in  a  day's  hunt. 
The  governor  Avas  desirous  that  his  sou  should  see  and 
experience  all  the  aspects  of  the  trip,  and  believed  in 
throwing  a  boy  on  his  own  resources,  without  too  close 
supervision,  as  the  proper  way  of  developing  his  judgment 
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and  capacity ;  so  Hasard,  who  was  now  well  hardened  to 
iidmg  and  the  fa^dgOM  of  the  field,  and  aofficientlj  adr 
TOtiiroiifly  aooompanied  the  buffalo  and  big-horn  hunting 
partiea.    There  waa  no  danger  ol  starving,  bnft  the  gov- 

enior  remarks :  — 

"  As  we  had  very  little  bread,  sugar,  or  coffee,  the  bighorn 
of  Citadel  Rock  were  exceedingly  delightful  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  arc  generally  preferred  by  the  Tnouiitain  men  to  any 
other  game  except  buffalo  ;  so  between  buffalo,  bighorn,  and  the 
smaller  game  we  fared  very  well.  The  parties  who  extended 
our  information  of  the  country  in  conveying  messages  to  the 
Indians,  etc.,  invariably  lived  either  on  the  dned  meat  they  took 
with  them,  or  on  the  game  which  they  killed  from  day  to  day. 
They  had  no  flour,  no  sugar,  no  coffee,  and  yet  there  was  not 
a  word  of  complaint  from  one  of  them ;  but  we  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  good  deal  of  merriment  wlien  we  were  able  to  reach  the 
boats  and  have  a  sufficiency  of  tlioRe  articles  which  in  civilized 
life  are  deemed  indispensable  to  comfort." 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  were  all  well  in  hand,  ready 
and  anxions  for  the  eonncil^  whieh  nothing  ddayed  but 
tiie  nnf ortnnate  backwardnesa  of  (he  boats.  The  Bkok- 
leet  were  mostly  north  of  the  Missooriy  the  western  Vidi- 
ans south  of  it,  and  the  governor  by  his  expresses  kept 
timself  informed  of  and  guidud  their  movuments.  The 
reports  from  the  agents  with  the  latter  were  es})(M  ially 
encouraging.  The  Nez  PerceSy  108  lodges;  JFlatheads 
sad  Fend  Oreilles,  68  lodges ;  and  40  lodges  of  the 
Snakes,  numbering  all  told  216  lodges,  or  over  2000 
souls,— were  in  one  camp  on  the  Musele  Shell  Biyer, 
awaiting  ihe  call  to  the  eoundl.  The  whole  eamp  of  the 
Gros  Ventres,  and  Low  Hom^a  band  of  the  Fiegans  of 
64  lodges,  were  in  the  vicinity.  The  hereditary  enemies 
were  visiting  and  hunting  together  on  most  friendly 
term<?.  their  minds  all  attuned  to  peace  and  friendship, 
and  all  anxious  for  the  council. 

An  incident  now  oceoired  well  calonlated  to  test  the 
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good  faith  of  the  Blackfeet.  When  making  arrange- 
ments in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  for  the  western  Indians 
to  attend  the  coiiiicll,  and  they  had  objected  that  the 
Blackfeet  would  steal  their  horses,  Governor  Stevens 
assured  them  of  his  belief  that  the  Blackfeet  would  re- 
ceive them  with  kindness  and  hoepitalitj,  using  thia 
expression:  ^'I  gnarantee  that  when  70a  pull  in  your 
laiiat  in  the  moniing^  you  will  find  a  horse  at  the  end  of 
it."  Belying  on  his  assurance^  four  young  Fend  OreQla 
braves  Tisited  the  governor  at  Fort  Benton,  and  on  his 
in  Station  turned  their  horses  into  his  band,  which  grazed 
tvfo  miles  above  the  fort.  Next  morning  they  were  gone. 
Two  young  warriors  of  the  northern  Blackfeet  had 
picked  them  out  from  over  a  hundred  animals,  and  made 
off  with  them.  The  g^overnor  immediately  put  Little 
Dog)  a  prominent  chief  of  the  Bloods,  to  search  for  the 
trail  of  the  taiders,  and  at  the  same  time  dii^fiatched  Do^ 
with  one  attendant  and  a  guide  to  the  northern  eamps^ 
judging  that  the  thieves  would  seek  refuge  in  that  quar- 
ter. Little  Dog  returned  unsuccessful,  not  finding  a  hoof- 
print  of  the  missing  horses  in  one  hundred  miles  and 
thirty  hours'  hard  nding,  and  was  sent  north  to  follow 
Doty.  The  latter  pushed  on  fifty  miles  a  day  for  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Bow  River  in  British  territory, 
a  tributary  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  he  struck  a  large 
Blackfoot  camp  only  two  hours  after  the  arrival  there  of 
the  stolen  horses.  He  immediately  called  together  the 
chiefs^  and  demanded  the  sumnder  of  the  animak.  The 
head  chief  ,  Lame  Bull,  returned  three  of  them,  but  stated 
that  one  of  the  scamps  had  gotten  off  with  the  fourth. 
He  expressed  great  regret  at  the  theft,  and  offered  two  of 
his  own  horses  in  place  of  the  one  not  recovered.  Doty 
placed  the  rescued  animals  in  charge  of  Little  Dog,  who 
had  overtaken  him,  and  resuming  the  pursuit  of  the 
remaining  one>  rode  seventy  miles  to  Elk  Biver,  another 
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bra&eli  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  he  f oimd  another 
]aige  eamp  of  Bkckfeet,  and  where  the  chief,  BnU's 
Head,  deHvered  to  him  tibie  bet  horse  with  expressions  of 

regret  at  the  misconduct  of  his  young  men,  and  the  offer 
of  another  horse  by  way  of  amends.  On  the  sixteenth 
day  after  the  horses  were  taken  they  were  returned  to 
the  Pend  Oreille  braves  at  the  fort.  This  was  the  first 
and  last  instance  of  horse-stealing  by  the  Biackfeet  pend- 
ing the  council,  and  afforded  most  gratifying  proof  of 
their  good  faith.  Thus  a  depredation  which  might  have 
led  to  disastrous  lesults  was  made  the  means  of  demon- 
sttating  the  sanoerity  and  strengthening  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians. 

All  these  Indians  professed  great  willingness  to  make 
friends  with  the  western  tribes  and  the  Crows,  and 
agreed  to  meet  them  at  the  council  and  conclude  a 
treatr.  Tliey  arrano-ed  with  Mr.  Dotv  to  so  direct  tlieir 
movements  as  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  Fort  Ben- 
ton at  the  proper  time.  He  also  secured  James  Bird 
as  interpreter,  an  intelligent  half-breed,  said  to  be  the 
best  interpreter  in  the  eonntiy,  who  was  then  ^visiting 
Low  Horn's  hand. 

On  Angnst  27  Pearson  arrived  with  letters  hom  Olym- 
pia,  and  reported  that  OTerything  was  quiet  and  &toi^ 
able  west  of  the  mountains,  and  that  many  miners  and 
settlers  were  g'oing  into  the  upper  country,  gold  having 
recently  been  discovered  on  the  Columbia,  near  Colville. 

*'  Pearson  rode  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  raiies  by  th© 
route  be  took  from  the  Bitter  Root  valley  to  Olympia,  ami 
back  to  Benton,  in  twenty-eight  days,  during  son:ie  of  which  he 
did  not  travel.  He  was  less  than  three  days  going  from  Fort 
Owen  to  Tort  Benton,  a  distance,  by  the  route  he  pursjued,  of 
some  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  which  he  traveled  without  a 
change  of  fmlmals,  having  no  food  but  the  berries  of  the  coun- 
try, except  a  little  fish,  which  he  killed  on  Travelers'  Kest 
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Creek  of  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the  morning  of  starting  itom 
Fort  Owen,  which  served  him  lor  a  nngle  meal,**  aa  the  govw 
emor  says  in  lua  final  leport. 

On  his  trips  Pearson  nsnally  drove  two  extra  horses 

ahead  of  him,  and,  when  the  one  lie  was  riding-  bt'came 
tired,  chauged  his  saddle  to  a  fresh  one.  lie  could  ride 
anything  that  wore  hair,"  and  was  equally  expert  with  the 
lariat  which  he  carried  at  the  horn  of  his  saddle.  He 
alwajs  contrived,  too,  to  procure  fresh  horses  at  certain 
points  on  his  long  tripSy  as  at  Walla  Walla,  Lapwai, 
and  the  Bitter  Bool  Tidley^  sometimee  having  previously 
left  them,  and  sometinies  by  trading  with  tiie  Indians. 
Imagine  this  little  man  of  steel,  insensible  to  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  fatigue,  galloping  like  a  eeutaur,  day  after  day, 
across  the  vast,  lonely  plains,  driving  before  him  his  two 
loose  horses ! 

The  messenger  dispatched  to  the  boats  returned  with 
the  report  that  they  would  probably  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Judith  in  twenty  days,  and  Fort  Benton  in  tbirty 
or  ihirty^ve,  or  on  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  October.  The 
governor  proposed  that  one  of  the  boats  be  loaded  with 
the  most  necessary  goods  and  forced  up  faster  by  an 
extra  crew,  in  order  to  liasten  the  opening  of  the  council, 
leaving  the  otiiers  to  follow;  but  Commissioner  Gum- 
ming refused  to  consent  to  this  expedient.  He  was  a 
large,  portly  man,  pompous,  and  full  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, and  having  been  named  first  as  commissioner,  and 
charged  with  bringing  up  the  goods  and  the  disburse- 
ments  for  the  council,  now  attempted  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self practically  sole  and  ezehwlve  authority.  He  even 
attempted  to  dismiss  Doty  as  secretary,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  appoint  all  the  officers  for  the  council ;  and  this 
was  the  more  unreasonable  becjiuse  he  had  not  broncrht 
with  him  a  single  efficient  man,  and  the  whole  work  of 
holding  and  collecting  the  Indians,  furnishing  inteEpretei% 
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and  in  short  carrying  tiie  coondl  tbiough  saooeBsfiilfyy 

had  to  be  done,  and  was  done,  by  Grovernor  Stevens 
aud  the  trained  force  he  had  provided  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  governor  firmly  insisted  that  nothing  could  be 
done  except  by  the  act  of  the  commission  j  sternly  in- 
lonned  his  colleague  that  he  would  not  pennit  him  to 
fspadiate  his  own  action  in  organizing  it^  appointing  the 
seofetaiyy  ete. ;  suhmittod  a  seiiea  of  rales  legolating  its 
proeeedings,  and  leqniied  all  official  commonicationB  bo> 
tween  them  to  be  in  writing  and  made  a  matter  d  ieeofd« 
Under  this  firm  and  decided  treatment  Gumming  was 
forced  to  abate  his  pretensions  and  subside  into  his  proper 
place;  but  he  opposed  most  of  the  governor's  sugges- 
tions, disagreed  with  him  on  all  points,  and  exhibited  a 
degree  of  arrogance,  ignorance^  and  childish  petulance 
hard  to  be  believedi  weie  tfaej  not  so  plainly  shown  hj 
the  official  record. 

In  framing  the  tmtj  the  govenior  proposed  that 
imns  he  op«ied  for  the  Blaekfeet  on  tiie  upper  waten 
of  the  Sun  River,  and  that  $50,000  a  year  be  allowed 
the  Indians  for  twenty  years,  the  greater  part  to  be 
expended  in  carr\nng  on  the  farms,  instructing  the  Tn- 
diansy  etc.  This  amount  was  authorized  by  their  instruc- 
tions, and  did  not  seem  verj  extravagant  for  teaching 
twelve  thousand  Indians  the  ways  of  civilizationi  and 
leading  them  to  abandon  their  ]i£e4ong  hostilities  and 
pfedatoxy  raids,  being  only  abovt  four  doUais  per  capita. 
Bat  Gumming  flatly  refnsed  to  agree  to  more  than 
$35,000,  and  objected  to  the  farms  as  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  speculating  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy/* 
As  the  Blackfeet  were  within  his  superintendency,  this 
was  really  a  reflection  upon  himself  and  his  agents  not 
intended  by  the  self-sufficient  offidaL  The  commissionr 
en  were  instmeted  to  leport  generally  on  the  Indians 
and  the  coontiy.  Gammmg  stigmatiied  ihe  BhuUeet  as 
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utter  saragesy  bloodthinty  and  depmvedy  and  deekured 
that  tiiej  would  use  goods  that  mi^t  be  famished  them 

as  the  means  of  buying  ram  at  the  British  trading^posts, 
and,  therefore,  that  annuities  of  goods,  etc.,  would  only 
aid  iu  demoralizing^  them.  As  to  the  country,  he  adopted, 
con  amore,  the  Jeiierson  Davis  theory,  asserting  that 

it  is  a  vast  and  sterile  regioni  which  could  not  sustain 
tbe  animals  required  for  even  a  Umited  enugnitiony  and 
altogether  unfitted  for  cultiyation.  Eveiy  part  of  this 
banen  region  must  f oreTer  be  closed  against  all  modem 
improTements  in  the  way  of  transportation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Missouri  River."  He  was  as  unable  to 
appreciate  the  philanthropic  views  of  Governor  Stevens, 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  Indians^  as  he  was 
ignorant  of  them  and  of  the  country. 

The  governor's  views  are  given  at  length,  and  have 
been  remarkably  sostained  by  the  Bubseqnent  settlement 
of  the  oonntiy.  The  following  extracts  will  be  found 
interesting,  particularly  bis  calculation  that  a  million  and 
a  halt  bul^  grazed  otw  the  region : » 

It  is  m  the  main  an  exceedingly  fine  giaaing  coontry,  of 
great  saluhrity  of  eUmate,  nmoh  aiahle  land  of  good  qwdifyt 
with  abuidant  cottonwood  on  the  streams,  and  many  loeslitiee 
abound  in  pine  of  the  finest  qualify.  A  poitioa  ol  tiie  oountxy 
is  scantily  watered,  but  not  serionsly  to  affect  its  capabilities 
as  a  gnusmg  oonntiy,  or  to  inteifere  with  enugratiott.  At  the 
base  the  mountains,  throoghout  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  Blsckfoot  oonntry,  the  soil  is  good,  in  many  plaees  ezoeed- 
in§^y  rich,  and  the  glasses  abnndant  and  of  the  finest  quslily. 
At  the  heeds  of  MOk  and  Marias  rivers,  and  at  the  heads 
of  all  the  southern  tribntsries  of  the  south  hranoh  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, between  latitudes  48*"  80'  and  49^,  there  are  abon- 
dant  fofests  of  pine,  huge  traots  of  arable  land,  and  lakes  weU 
stocked  with  fish.  On  the  Highwood  alone,  there  are  at  least 
fifteen  thoosand  acres  <tf  arable  land. 

**So  far  from  this  country  not  being  able  to  supply  tiie 
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wants  of  even  a  limited  emigration,  aa  emigration  oonld  not 
possibly  take  plaoe  which  would  exhaust  its  capabilities. 

"  The  quantities  of  buffalo  which  these  plains  subsist,  not  to 
take  into  account  the  vast  herds  of  elk,  deer,  bighorn,  antelope, 
and  other  game,  will  alone  carry  conviction  that  the  territozy 
inhabited  hj  the  Blackfeet  is  a  good  gprazing  country. 

"  The  P)lackfpct  live  almost  exclusively  on  the  buffalo.  They 
number  aliove  Um  thousand  aoids.  They  make  twenty  thou- 
sand robea  a  year.  They  require  nearly  twenty  thousand  skins 
for  their  renewal  of  lodges  annually  and  otiier  purposes.  All 
these  are  the  skins  of  cows.  For  several  months  they  live 
entirely  on  bulls,  and  many  bulls  are  killed  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Making  the  proper  allowance  for  animals  that  die 
of  disease,  are  killed  by  wolves,  or  other  causes,  and  for  the 
known  improvidence  of  Indians,  it  is  believed  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  buffalo  of  three  years  old  aiul  upward  are 
required  each  year  to  subsist,  clothe,  and  house  these  Indians. 
This  number  must  be  added  each  year  to  the  herds  of  grown 
animals  to  preTont  a  decrease.  EetSmating  that  three  quarters 
of  the  oowa  bear  young,  and  that  am  hidf  of  tfaeae  come  to 
natority,  eight  litmdred  thonsand  buffalo  of  and  aboye  iitree 
yean,  and  one  million  and  a  half  bofido  of  all  ages  must  be 
loainiiig  on  ihese  plains  to  enable  the  Indians  to  live.  Tet,  on 
a  laige  portion  of  this  region  the  grass  b  hardly  tonohed  from 
one  year's  end  to  another. 

The  whole  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  nearly  three  lonrths 
off  the  FSegans,  Bloods^  and  Blaokfeet  winter  on  the  Milk, 
Marias,  and  Teton,  finding  snbsistenoe  for  iheir  animals  in  the 
bottoms,  and  food  from  the  bnffislo  which  freqnent  the  groves 
of  oottonwood* 

**THB  CHABAOniB  OT  THB  BLACKSSBT. 

"  They  are  called  savages,  yet  their  four  tribes  have  lived 
together  many  years  on  terms  of  amity,  making  war  only  on  the 
neighboring  tribes.  The  chiefs,  who  promised  the  undersigned 
two  years'  since  to  use  their  iniluciice  to  prevent  their  people 
from  warrin<j^  on  the  neighboring  tribes,  have  been  true  to  their 
word,  and  have  in  some  cases  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their 
wild  yonng  men  for  their  jMrsistency.    These  chiefs,  and  all 
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the  Blackfoot  cTiiefs,  have  sent  word  to  their  hereditary  eue- 
mies,  the  Flutheads,  the  Nez  Perces,  and  the  Crows :  *  Come  to 
the  council  without  fear.  Your  persons  and  your  horses  shall 
he  under  our  protection,  and  if  a  horse  be  taken  by  some  of 
our  wild  young  men,  his  place  8h;U.l  at  once  be  made  g^ood.' 
The  undersigned  looks  forward  to  no  disturbance  at  tho  OOmioOy 
for  he  believes  the  Biackfeet  will  keep  their  word. 

*'  Tlie  Biackfeet  have  expressed  a  strong-  desire  for  farms, 
schools,  mills,  and  shops.  They  are  quick  to  learn,  have  a  great 
ouriosity  to  handle  tools  and  implements,  and  arc  excelJent 
herders  of  animals.  The  women  are  proverbially  industrious, 
many  of  them  expert  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  persons  of 
both  sexes  seem  to  fall  readily  into  the  ways  of  the  wliitea.** 
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THB  BIiAOXVOOT  COIVOIL 

By  hk  caiefol  prepaiation  for  two  yean,  and  masterly 
handling  of  ihem,  Goranor  Stevens  brought  and  kept 
these  yarions  tribes  of  Indians  within  easy  distance  of 
Fort  Benton,  all  ready  and  anzioos  for  the  oonncil,  and 
in  the  most  friendly  and  favorable  state  of  feeling,  during 
the  whole  month  of  August  and  half  of  September,  fuUy 
dz  weeks.  Had  the  goods  arrived  at  any  time  during 
this  waitins^  period,  not  less  than  12,000  Indians  would 
have  attended  the  council,  comprising  10,000  Blackfeet, 
1100  Nez  Percesy  700  Flatheads  and  Pend  Oreilles,  and 
400  SnakeSy  the  western  Indians  numbering  2200.  Bat 
it  now  became  impossible  for  the  latter  to  remain  longer 
on  the  Mosde  Shell  and  Judith,  for  lack  of  game.  Tb» 
bo&lo  had  disappeared.  The  gnus  was  drying  up.  No 
day  could  yet  be  fixed  for  the  council  in  the  uncertainty 
ef  the  arrival  of  the  boats.  On  September  8  the  Nez 
Perce  camp  of  one  hundred  and  three  lodges,  in  charge 
of  agent  Tappan,  was  obUged  to  start  southward  for  the 
YeUowstone,  hoping  to  find  bufEalo.  Tappan  wrote  that, 
anless  the  eooncil  was  held  within  three  weeks,  not  twelve 
Nez  Forces  would  be  able  to  attend  it.  Eagle-from-the* 
Idght  and  other  chiefe,  with  several  lodges,  joined  the 
fhlhead  camp  in  order  not  to  miss  the  conneiL  Bat 
on  September  10  agent  Adams  reported  that  the  Flat- 
heads  might  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  be  obliged,  also, 
to  go  to  the  Yellowstone  for  food.  The  Snake  camp  also 
Bioved  to  the  same  region  for  the  same  cause.    In  com- 
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pliance  with  his  instructions,  Adams  made  a  trip  to  the 
Yellowstone  in  sojirch  of  the  Crows,  and  descended  it  to 
a  point  below  the  Big  Horn  Kiver,  where  he  met  Tappan 
with  some  Nez  Perces  on  the  same  guest.  But  these 
Indians  eoold  not  be  found.  It  was  reported  that|  in 
oonseqoence  ol  the  measles  having  broken  out  among 
them  and  many  having  died,  they  had  scattered,  a  part 
going  down  the  river  and  part  talong  to  the  mountains. 

To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ibOnre  of  the  whole  coun- 
cil undertaking,  now  imminent,  the  governor  dispatched 
Packmaster  Hig-^ns  with  a  few  picked  men  to  visit  both 
camps,  and  notify  them  that  October  3,  or  a  few  days 
later,  was  fixed  for  holdiug  the  council,  and  directing 
them  to  move  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Benton,  and  to  tind 
esmps  on  the  Shantier  and  Highwood  creeks.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  was  also  instructed  to  secure,  if  possiblei  the  attend- 
ance of  the  principal  Crow  chiefs. 

On  the  fourth  day  out  Higgins  met  Adams  and  Tappan 
returning  to  Fort  Benton,  despairing  of  the  coimdl,  but 
the  former  hastened  back  to  the  Flatheads  with  the  new 
orders,  while  Tappan  joined  Higgins,  and,  with  Craig^ 
Delaware  Jim,  and  the  voyag^ur  Legare,  pushed  across 
the  country  and  struck  the  Nez  Perce  camp  hig-h  up  on 
the  Yellowstone.  Although  none  of  the  party  had  ever 
passed  over  this  part  of  the  country  before,  Delaware  Jim 
was  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Yellowstone  coun- 
try and  the  upper  Missouri,  and  certain  mountain  heights 
flanking  the  route,  that  he  actually  guided  them  on  an 
aii^ine^  and  struck  the  looked-for  camp  without  making 
a  detour  of  a  mile  on  the  course,  and  that,  too,  traveling 
fifty  miles  a  day. 

As  the  result  of  this  prompt  and  decided  action,  Adams 
reached  Fort  Benton  October  3,  and  reported  that  Vic- 
tor's whole  camp  would  soon  be  on  the  Judith,  and  that 
Victor  himself,  leaving  his  camp  there,  would  come  with 
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his  chiefs  and  princ  men  to  Fort  Benton  to  attend  the 
council.  On  the  5th  Higgins  and  Tappan  arrived,  and 
at  noon  next  day  a  large  delegation  of  Nez  Perce  chiefs, 
under  charge  of  Craig,  also  eame  in,  but  did  not  bring  the 
large  numbers  in  their  camp,  for  fear  they  could  not  find 
sufficient  game  to  feed  ihem*  Tappan  was  unable  to 
learn  anything  of  tiie  Crows  except  the  report  already 
mentioned.  The  Snakes,  too,  had  gone  beyond  reach, 
and  could  not  be  summoned.  In  the  mean  time  the 
northern  bands  of  the  Blackfeet,  in  accordiince  with  the 
programme  arranged  by  Mr.  Doty,  had  been  moving 
down,  and  were  now  all  on  the  Teton  and  Marias  rivers. 
The  Gros  Ventres  were  on  Milk  River.  Low  Horn's  and 
Little  Grray  Head's  bands  of  the  Fiegans  were  on  the 
Honkee.  Alexander)  the  Fend  OreOle  chiefs  campj  was 
established  on  the  £Qghwood«  The  bufEalo  were  in  great 
numbers  between  the  Marias  and  Milk,  and  herds  of 
them  were  coming  within  twenty  miles  of  Fort  Benton. 
"The  arrival  of  the  Nez  Perces,"  says  the  pfovernor, 
"  brought  all  the  Lidiaus  within  the  direct  purview  of  the 
conunisslony  and  the  mos^  remote  camps,  those  of  the 
flatheads  and  Gros  Ventres^  could  be  reached  in  a  single 
day/*  These  two  camps  weie  some  seyenty^ve  miles 
distant  each,  in  different  direotionsy  and  the  area  within 
which  the  Indians  were  now  brought  was  little  less  than 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  not  counting  the  large  Nez 
Perce  cnnip  on  the  Yellowstone. 

Jblven  yet  the  boats  had  not  reached  the  Judith,  could 
not  reach  it  probably  before  the  8th,  thirty-seTen  days 
from  the  Muscle  Shell,  instead  of  twenty  as  promised.  It 
would  require  twenty-five  days  longer  to  drag  them  np 
the  river  another  hundred  miles  to  Fort  Benton.  The 
Blackfeet  and  the  western  Indians  had  now  been  freely 
mingling  together  for  several  days,  and  it  was  important 
that  their  present  favorable  disposition  should  be  availed 
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of.   Aeeoidingly  GoTomor  Stevens  proposed  to  liolcl  the 

council  on  the  mouth  of  the  Judith,  and  upon  his  urgency 
and  arguments  it  was  so  decided  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th,  the  day  the  Nez  Perce  chiefs  arrived,  and  the  13th 
was  fixed  as  the  time.  Tlie  necessary  measures  to  assem- 
ble the  Indians  at  that  point  were  devolved  upon  the  gov- 
ernor as  usual,  and  also  to  notify  the  boats  to  stop  and 


the  Hatbeads  being  abeady  on  the  appointed  ground^ 
and  most  of  the  chieb  conferred  vil^  the  governor  in 
person^  who^  during  these  days,  held  a  constant  levee  in 

his  camp  at  the  fort.  The  northern  camps,  however,  were 
unwilling  to  move  seventy  miles  farther  than  they  ex- 
pected, with  their  large  supplies  of  meat  recently  taken, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  cliiefs,  with  a  portion  of  their 
people,  should  attend,  leaving  the  nudn  camps  undis- 
turbed. 

The  goyernor  relates  the  following  incident :  — 

**  My  son  Hsmd,  thirteen  yeais  of  age,  had  aocotnpanied  me 
from  Olympia  to  the  wate»  of  the  Missouri.  Like  all  yooths 
of  that  age»  he  was  always  resdy  forihe  saddle^  and  had  spent 
some  days  with  one  of  my  hunting  parlies  on  the  Judith,  where 
he  had  become  well  aeyiaiiited  with  the  Gxos  Ventres.  When 
we  determined  to  eliaiige  the  oomicil  from  Fort  Benton  to  the 
month  of  the  Judith,  I  undertook  the  duty  of  seeing  the  neces- 
saxy  messages  sent  to  the  various  bands  and  tribes,  and  to  bring 
tlicm  all  to  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  at  the  pfoper  moment,  * 
These  Indians  were  scattered  from  Milk  Kiver,  near  Hammell's 
Houses,  along  the  Marias,  along  the  Teton,  to  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  the  Missouri,  the  Flatheads  being  on  the 
Judith^  and  the  Pend  Oreilles  on  Smith's  Fork  of  the  Missouri, 
with  twp  bands  of  the  Blaokfeet  lying  somewhat  intermediate, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Girdle  Mountain.  I  succeeded  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  fit  and  reliable  man  for  each  one  of 
these  bands  and  tribes,  except  the  Gros  Ventres,  camped  on 
Milk  River.  There  were  several  men,  who  had  considerable 
experience  among  Indians  and  in  Toyageuring,  who  desired 
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to  go,  but  I  had  not  confldanee  in  them,  and  aioooidiiigly,  ait 
taa  o'elook  on  SQnda>j  moniing,  I  started  mj  little  son  as  « 
mmiicmgcir  to  the  Gros  Ventres.  Accompaiikd  by  the  inter- 
pietar,  Legare,  he  made  that  Giot  Ventre  camp  bi^oie  dark,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  and  gave  his  message  the  aame 
evening  to  the  chiefs,  and  without  changing  horses  they  were 
in  the  saddle  early  in  the  momiiig,  and  reached  my  camp  at 
half  past  three  o'cloek*  Thus  a  youth  of  thirteen  traveled  one 
hundred  and  fifty  measured  miles  from  ten  o'clock  of  one  day 
to  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next.  The 
Gxos  Ventres  made  their  marches  exactly  as  I  had  desired, 
and  reached  the  new  council  ground  at  the  month  of  the  Judith 
the  very  morning  which  had  been  appointed. 

"  I  doubt  whether  such  an  express  service  as  we  were  obliged 
to  employ  at  Fort  Benton  to  keep  the  Indians  in  hand  was  ever 
employed  in  this  country  with  the  same  means.  Many  of  our 
animals,  which  had  done  service  all  the  way  from  the  Dalles, 
traveled  at  express  rates  more  than  a  tliousand  miles  before  we 
started  on  our  return  from  Fort  Benton.  Many  of  onr  mnlos 
traveled  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  miles  with  packs  in 
goiiii,^  to  the  boats  for  provisions  and  to  the  hunting  grounds 
for  meat.;  and  yet,  after  our  treaty  \v;i3  concluch^d  and  wc  were 
ready  to  move  home,  we  were  able  to  make  very  good  rates 
with  these  same  animals,  although  the  season  was  so  late  as 
November." 

To  realize  the  remarkable  extent  and  efficiency  of  this 
erpress  service,  bear  in  mind  Doty's  trip  to  Bow  River, 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Benton ;  Tappan's  and 
Adams'a  and  Higgins's  to  the  Yellowfltoney  two  hundred 
miles  southeast ;  and  the  expresses  down  the  river  to  the 
boafts^  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles }  not  to  speak  o£  Peai^ 
ton's  trip  to  Olympia,  one  thousand  miles.  It  was  as 
though  one  in  New  York,  without  telegraphs,  raikoads,  or 
mails,  had  to  regulate  by  pony  express  the  movements  of 
btnds  of  Indians  at  Boston,  Portland,  Montreal,  Buffalo, 
and  Washington. 

After  spending  four  days  in  conferences  with  the  chiefs, 
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explaining  the  leaaooB  for  changing  the  eoiindl  ground, 
etc.,  the  governor  broke  camp  on  the  10th,  and  on  the 
next  day,  Thursday,  reached  the  point  where  the  boats 
were  uuluading,  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Judith, 
selected  and  prepared  the  council  ground,  and  received 
and  assigned  to  their  camps  the  Indians  as  they  arrived, 
fiis  colleague  descended  the  river  in  a  skiff,  and  did  not 
arrive  until  (he  following  Saturday.  By  Monday  all  the 
Indians  had  aasembled,  and  nnmheied  thirty-five  hundred. 

On  Tuesday  €U)yemor  Stevens  formally  opened  the 
council.  The  Indians,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  "  re- 
posed on  the  bosom  of  their  mother,"  that  is,  sat  on  the 
ground  in  semicircular  rows,  twenty-six  principal  chiefs 
in  the  first  row,  lesser  chiefs  in  succeeding  rows,  and  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  rear.  The  governor  administered 
the  oath  to  the  interpreters  to  translate  truly,  having  first 
inquired  of  the  Indians  il  thej  were  satisfied  with  them 
and  recaved  an  affirmative  reply. 

Governor  Stevens  said :  — 

"  My  ohildien,  my  heart  is  glad  to<day.  I  see  Indians  east  of 
the  mountains  and  Indians  west  of  the  monntaimi  sitting  here 
as  friends.  Bloods,  Blackfeet,  Piegans,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Nss 
Perces,  Koo-te-nays,  Pend  Oreilles,  Flatheads ;  and  we  bavs  the 
Cree  chief  sitting  down  here  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
Snakes  farther  from  the  westi  There  is  peace  now  between  yoa 
all  hero  present.  We  want  peace  also  with  aboent  tribes,  with 
the  Crees  and  Assiniboines,  with  the  SnakeSi  and,  yes»  efoa 
with  the  Crows.  You  have  all  sent  your  message  to  the  Crows, 
telling  them  you  would  meet  them  in  friendship  hare*  Ths 
Crows  were  far,  and  could  not  be  pxesent,  bat  we  eipeet  you  to 
promise  to  be  friends  with  the  Crows. 

"  It  was  Low  Horn  who,  two  years  since,  said  to  me,  *  Peace 
with  the  Flatheads  and  Nez  Perces.'  The  Little  Dog,  Little 
Gray  Head,  and  all  the  filackfoot  chiefs  said,  *  Peace  with  tbem; 
come  and  meet  us  in  council,'  and  here  they  are.  Here  yon  see 
them  face  to  face.  I  met  tbem  the  same  year.  I  told  them 
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your  words.  They  said,  '  Peace  also  with  the  Bljw^kftet.'  And 
the  Great  Father  has  said,  *  Fuace  with  the  Creea  iuid  Assiui- 
boines,  the  (  rows,  and  all  neighboring^  tribes.* 

**  I  shall  say  nothing'  about  peace  with  the  white  man.  No 
white  man  cut<irs  a  Biackfuot  or  a  western  Indian's  lodge  with- 
out being  treated  to  the  very  best.  Peace  already  ])revails. 
We  trust  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  forever.  We  have 
been  traveling  over  your  whole  country,  both  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  mountains,  in  small  parties,  ranging  away  north  to 
Bow  Biver,  and  south  to  the  Yellowstone.  We  have  kept  no 
goaid.  We  bsve  not  tied  tip  onr  honwi.  All  has  been  safe. 
^MiefoTd  I  say  peaoe  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue,  be- 
tween tbeee  Indians  and  the  white  man.** 

The  tieaty  was  then  read  to  them,  after  which  the  gOT^ 
onor  went  over  its  proTiaions,  ei^laining  them^  etc* 

The  ooimcil  lasted  three  days.  The  hest  feeling  pre- 
vailed, all  the  chiefs  making  earnest  and  sincere  epeechee 

in  favor  of  peace,  contrasting  the  advantages  of  hunting 
iji  safety  and  trading  between  the  tribes  with  the  contin- 
ual losses  of  their  young'  braves  and  the  steady  decline 
in  numbers  from  perpetuiil  war,  although  some  of  them 
expressed  doubts  as  to  lestraining  the  ambitions  joung 
warriors.  Only  one  passing  shadow  was  cast  oyer  the 
aswmhlagei  and  that  but  for  a  moment.  The  treaty  made 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  a  common  hunting 
gioond  for  all  the  tribes,  while  the  country  north  of  the 
river  was  to  be  reserved  to  the  Blackfeet  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, although  open  to  the  western  Indians  for  trading 
and  visiting.  To  this  restriction  Alexander^  the  Pend 
Oreille  chi^^  demurred.   Said  he :  — 

"A  kng  time  ago  this  oonntiy belonged  to  our  ancestors,  and 
tboBlaekfaet  lived  far  north.  We  Indiaiis  were  all  well  pleased 
when  we  came  together  here  in  friendship.  Now  you  point  ns 
out  a  little  piece  <rf  land  to  hunt  our  game  in.  When  we  were 
CQsniies  I  always  crossed  over  there,  «id  wl^  should  I  not  now 
vbstt  we  are  friends?  Now  I  have  two  hearts  about  it*  What 
vobn 
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is  tiie  NMoni?  Which  of  thMM  ohkb  [pointing  to  tiie  Bhuik- 
feet]  says  we  an  not  to  go  tfam?  Whiflh  b  ibe  one?  ** 

Th»  Little  Dog, »  Piegan  chief :  "  It  is  I,  and  not  booaase 
we  have  anything  against  yon.  Wa  are  £riendly«  but  tiie  novth 
Blaokleet  might  make  a  qnairel  if  joa  hmted  near  them*  Do 
not  put  yonnelf  in  their  way/' 

On  Alexander's  insisting,  the  Little  Dog  said :  — 

Since  he  speaks  so  mnoh  ol  it,  we  will  give  him  liberty  to 
come  out  in  the  nortJi." 

Alemid«r's  eontentioii  will  be  better  nndenitopd  bj 

considering  the  fact  that  his  country,  on  the  Flathead 
River  and  Clark's  Fork,  lies  directly  opposite  the  region 
of  the  upper  Marias,  and  that  by  going  directly  east 
across  the  mountains  through  the  Marias  Pass  he  could 
reach  buffalo  in  a  short  trip,  while  the  journey  to  the 
phuns  south  of  the  Misaomi  was  a  much  longer  one. 

On  the  last  day  the  eommiBuonets  and  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  all  the  tribes  present  signed  the  treaty  amid 
tiie  greatest  satisfaction  and  good  feeHng.  During  the 
next  three  days,  October  18-20,  the  presents  weie  dis- 
tributed, and  coats  and  medals  were  presented  to  the 
chiefs,  with  speeches  by  the  commissioners,  exhorting  them 
to  keep  their  promises  to  their  Great  Father,  and  control 
their  young  braves.  The  several  tribes  fraternized  most 
amieablj  throughout  all  these  proceedings^  paitieolarly 
tiie  Hatiieads  and  Gtos  Yentres^^who  had  hunted  to> 
geilier  and  exchanged  friendly  visits  for  many  weeks  on 
the  Muscle  Shell,  —  the  Nez  Perces  and  Piegans,  and  the 
Bloods  and  Tend  Oreilles.  Though  the  Crows  were  not 
present,  the  Indians  pledged  themselves  not  to  war  upon 
them,  nor  upon  any  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  coundl  were:  Isaac  I.  Stevens  and  Alfred 
Gumming,  commissioners;  James  Doty,  secrotary ;  Thomas 
Adams  and  A.  J.  V anghan,  reporters.  The  interpreten 
were :  James  Bird,  A.  Cnlbertsoni  and  M.  Boehoi  for  the 
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Blackfeet ;  Benjamin  Kiser,  G.  Sohon,  for  the  Flatheads; 
William  Craig^  Delaware  Jii%  for  the  Nez  Perces. 

The  treaty  was  mneh  more  than  a  treaty  o£  peace  as 
&r  as  the  Blaekfeet  were  ooncemed^  for  it  gave  them 
aehoolsy  ianas,  agficoltiizai  implementiy  etc.,  and  an  agent^ 
and  annuities  of  $35,000  for  ten  yeaiSy  of  whieh  $15,000 
was  devoted  to  educating  them  in  agriculture  and  to 
teaching  the  childreu.  At  the  last  moment  the  governor 
induced  Gumming*  to  agree  to  a  clause  empowerinsf  the 
President  and  Senate  to  increase  the  annuities  $lJ,UOO 
more,  if  the  amount  fixed  in  the  treaty  was  deemed  in- 
sofficient.  It  contained  the  usual  provision  prohibiting 
intoxicating  liquor.  The  extensiye  region  between  the 
Missouri  and  YellowBtone  was  made  the  common  hunting 
ground  of  all  the  tribes.  All  agreed  to  maintain  peace 
with  each  other,  including  those  tribes  that  were  unable 
to  be  present,  tlie  Crows,  Crees,  Assiniboiiies,  and  Snakes. 
The  treaty  was  made  obligatory  on  the  Indians  from  their 
dgning  it^  and  on  the  United  States  from  its  ratification, 
which  occurred  the  next  spring,  and  it  was  duly  pro* 
daimed  b j  the  President  on  April  25, 1856. 

The  tribes  actually  parties  to  this  treaty  numbered, 
by  the  commissioners*  calculation,  Blackfeet,  11,500;  Nei 
Perces,  2500;  Flathead  nation,  2000  j  total  16,000. 
Nearly  all  of  their  chiefs  and  principal  men  attended  the 
council  and  signed  the  treaty. 

The  peace  made  at  this  council  was  observed  with  grati- 
fying fidelity  in  the  main.  The  Blackfeet  ceased  their 
inoeaaant  and  bloody  raids,  and  met  their  former  enemies 
SB  friendly  terms  upon  the  common  hunting  grounds. 
Witlun  a  few  years,  in  1862-63,  large  white  settlements 
sprang  up  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  but  ihey 
were  spared  the  horrors  and  sufferings  of  Indian  warfare 
with  so  powerful  a  tribe  largely  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty.  The  council,  which  Governor  Stevens  planned  and 
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carried  <mt  witii  sneli  foresight,  sagacity,  and  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  during  two  years,  bure  fruit  at  last  in  the 
perpetual  peace  he  hoped  for  and  predicted.  Few  treaties 
with  Indians  have  been  so  well  observed  by  them  as  this 
by  the  bloodthirsty "  Blackfeet.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  great  Sionx  wars,  nor  in  the  outbreak  of  Joseph. 
They  weie  afterwardB  gathered  together  on  a  large  reaer- 
Tation,  including  the  country  about  the  Sun  Biver,  where 
the  governor  proposed  to  establish  their  farms. 

The  council  ground  was  a  wide,  level  plain  covered 
with  a  noble  grove  of  huge  cotton  woods.  It  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  nearly  opposite  but  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Judith.  This  stream  was  also  bordered  by 
broad  bottoms^  which  were  covered  with  large  aage-brushi 
and  fairly  swaming  with  deer.  The  gOTcrnor's  camp 
was  pitched  under  the  lofty  eottonwoodsy  and  lower  down 
was  the  camp  of  the  crew  of  men  who  had  dragged  the 
boats  up  the  river.  They  were  a  hundred  strong,  mostly 
Gerniaiis,  having  many  fine  voices  among  them,  and  were 
fond  of  spending  the  evenings  in  singing.  The  effect  of 
their  grand  choruses,  pealiug  forth  over  the  river  and  re- 
sounding among  the  lofty  trees,  was  magnificent.  In  the 
gOTcmor's  camp  an  unusually  large  Indian  lodge — a  great 
cone  of  poles  covered  with  dressed  and  smoke-stained  bn^ 
&lo  skins — was  erected  and  used  as  an  office  tent^  where 
the  records  were  copied  and  smaller  conferences  held. 
Every  night  between  eleven  and  twelve,  when  the  work 
of  the  day  was  concliidcd,  the  governor  wuuld  call  in  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party,  a  few  chiefs,  and  some  of  the 
interpreters,  and  have  a  real  Homeric  feast  of  buffalo 
ribS|  flapjacks  with  melted  sugar,  and  hot  coffee.  Whole 
sides  of  ribs  would  be  brought  in,  smoking^hot  from  the 
fire,  and  passed  around,  and  each  guest  would  cut  off  a 
rib  for  himself  with  his  hunting  knife,  and  sit  there  hold- 
ing the  huge  dainty,  three  feet  lung,  and  tearing  oil  the 
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juicj  and  delicious  meat  with  teeth  and  knife,  principally 
the  former.  No  description  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
hearty  zest  and  relish  and  enjoyment,  or  the  keen  appe- 
titesy  with  which  they  met  at  these  hospitable  repasts,  and . 
recoanted  the  varied  adventures  and  experiences  o£  their 
leoent  tripes  or  listened  as  Craig,  Delaware  Jim,  or  Ben 
Kiser  related  some  lluilling  tale  of  trapper  days,  or  desper- 
ate fight  with  Indian  or  grizzly  bear. 

The  other  commissioner  did  not  grace  these  reunions 
with  his  presence.  Chafing  at  the  constraint  put  upon 
him,  and  the  secondary  |hu  t  which  he  could  not  help  tak- 
ing, despite  all  his  pretensions,  he  kept  his  quarters  on 
one  of  the  boats,  and  relieved  his  mind  by  refusing  to 
recommend  the  allowance  of  the  governor's  acooonts  for 
the  extra  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  two  months' 
detlajy  the  result  of  his  own  ineffieieney;  refused  to  allow 
Mr.  Doty  more  than  five  doQars  a  day  for  his  services 
as  secretary,  which  pitiful  stipend  he  took  pains  to  call 
"wages;"  and  among  other  grievances  complained  that 
Governor  Stevens  had  insinuated  that  ho,  Gumming,  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  repudiate  his  own  acts  done  in 
commission,  —  all  this  gravely  set  forth  in  official  commu- 
nications addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  made  part  of  the 
record.  This  was  too  much  for  the  govemor^s  patience^ 
and  he  replied :  — 

"The  undersigned  has  made  no  snch  intimation.  On  the 
eontraxy,  in  liis  oommimicatbiis  to  the  commission  he  has  de- 
monstrated that  CoDumssioner  Cwnmiog  had  repudiated  his 
own  act,  and  used  every  exertion  to  usurp  the  rights  and  powers 
of  tiie  cemmissiop,  and  xeduoe  the  undersigned  to  the  position 
«l  a  subordinate.  Portunately  for  the  dignity  of  the  commis- 
sion and  tiie  suooets  of  the  treaty,  this  attempt  was  most  suo- 
oaasfnUy  resisted,  and  Commissioner  Cumming  was  oompelkd 
to  surrender  his  claims*  Commissioner  Stevens  has  no  griev- 
anoe  for  which  he  asks  redress  from  the  Department  <rf  the 
Interior.  He  has  proteeted  his  own  rights  here." 
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In  the  joint  report  forwarding"  the  treaty,  prepared  like 
all  the  oflicial  papecs  by  Governor  SteveDSy  he  states  the 
disagreements  between  the  commiiwioTiers  on  nearly  emy 
pointy  and  adds : 

"So  utterly  at  variance  have  been  their  views  that  it  has 
only  been  great  dif^culty  that  a  concert  of  actioa  han  been 
effected  at  alL" 

The  governor's  kst  official  oommnnication  to  the  secre- 
tary ol  the  commission  fitly  expressed  his  indignation  at 
the  action  of  the  department  in  naming  Cnmming  first 
on  the  comnusaion :  — 

"  The  undersigned  solemnly  protests  against  the  instnictiong 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  placing  the  name  of 
Commi'^f?ioner  Cumming-  first  on  the  commission,  and  ho  ap- 
peals from  said  inatructioiis .  to  tbfi  ii^resident  of  the  United 
btatea. 

The  undersigned  was,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  to  be  placed 
first,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

He  originated  the  Blaclcfoot  (•(•nncil,  prepared  the  In- 
dians on  both  sides  of  the  mountains  for  it,  and,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  has  been  the  superintendent  of  all  these  tribes 
since  he  explored  the  country  in  1853.  He  has  appointed  spe> 
cial  agente  for  the  Blackfeet,  distributed  goods  and  provisions 
amoug  them,  and  in  other  ways  lias  l»y  authority  of  the  Interior 
l>epartment  had  the  administrative  charge  of  these  tribes. 

*^2.  He  was  the  senior  officer  by  date  of  priority  of  com- 
mission. 

"  8.  He  was  better  fitted,  by  experience  and  adaptation  to  the 
duties,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  negotiations,  and  he  fear- 
kady  refers  to  the  official  record  to  show  that  the  success  o£  tiie 
trsaly  Is  maHily  das  to  his  prerions  labors,  his  forecast  in  brio^ 
bg  Oie  neoesssry  foroe  to  the  llieaire  cl  the  prmeipal  opem- 
ttens,  and  to  the  vigilance,  energy,  and  force  of  oharaolsr  which 
he  has  exhibitsd  tfaronghont,  and  that  thus  was  rcdxcised  the 
wropg  which  otherwise  wmdd  have  been  done  to  the  public  sei^ 
Tioe,  and  injury  to  the  rspntation  and  asrvicss  of  the  tmdcp- 
tigned,  by  placing  his  name  second  on  Ihe  ooaunisBion." 
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With  this  parting  shot  the  goyernor  bade  a  heartfelt 

^rewell  to  the  pretentious  incapable,  who  had  so  nearlj 
wrecked  the  council,  and  added  bo  muck  to  his  labors 
and  perplexities.  Gumming  started  down  the  river  on 
one  oi  the  boats  on  the  23cL 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

OBOSSIKG   THE   MOITNTAINS   IN    MIDWINTEB.  —  SURPRISE 
OF  THE  OiSUB  d'aLENES  AND  8P0KANES 

Having  made  a  good  riddance  of  his  troublesome  col- 
league, and  seen  the  Indians  depart  their  several  ways 
with,  much  hand-shaking  aad  many  expressions  of  good- 
will and  aatisfactioD,  the  governor  and  his  little  party 
packed  up  and  started  on  die  24th9  and  reached  Fort 
Benton  the  following  day.  Two  days  were  spent  here 
preparing  for  the  long  return  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains ;  for  the  animals  were  well  worn  by  the  hard  express 
service  of  the  suiiimer,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lighten 
loads  as  much  as  possible.  Ou  Octolx  r  28  the  home- 
ward start  was  made ;  the  party  moved  over  to  and  up 
the  Teton,  continued  up  that  stream  the  29thy  and  went 
into  camp  thirty^ye  mUee  horn  the  fort 

Supper  waa  just  overi  and  the  men  were  gath«nng 
axoond  tiie  camp-fires,  for  ihe  evening  waa  frosty,  when 
a  lone  horseman  was  discerned  in  the  twilight  slowly 
making  his  way  over  the  plains  towards  the  camp,  and 
soon  Pearson  rode  in,  or  rather  staggered  in,  for  his 
horse  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  tottered  as  it  walked. 
The  eager  men  crowded  around,  and  helped  the  wiry  ex* 
presaman  from  the  saddle  and  supported  him  to  a  seat^ 
for  he  was  unable  to  stand,  and  hia  emaciated,  wild,  and 
haggard  appearance  bore  witneas  to  the  hardshipa  he  had 
undergone.  He  delivered  his  dispatches,  and,  after  being 
revived  with  food  and  warmth,  was  able  to  inake  liis  re- 
port, and  surely  one  more  fraught  with  astonishment  and 
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consternation  for  that  little  party  ou  the  ionelj  plainsi  a 
thousand  miles  from  home^  could  not  be  imagiDed* 

The  great  tribes  of  the  upper  Columbia  country,  the 
GoyiueBi  YakunaSy  WaUa  Wallas,  Umatillas,  Falouses, 
and  all  the  Oregon  bands  down  to  the  Dallee,'  the  yer j 
ones  who  had  signed  the  treaties  at  the  Walla  Walla 
council  and  professed  such  friendship,  had  all  broken 
out  iu  oiH'ii  ^v;lr.  They  had  swept  the  upper  country 
clean  of  whites,  killing  ail  the  settlers  and  miners  found 
there,  and  murdered  agent  Bolou  under  circumstances  of 
peeoHar  atrocity.  Major  fialler,  sent  into  the  Yaldma 
oonntry  with  a  hundred  regulars  and  a  howitzer,  had 
been  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat  by  Kam4«h-han's 
warrio^  with  the  loss  of  a  third  of  his  force  and  his 
cannon.  The  Indians  west  of  the  Cascades  had  also 
risen  simultaneously,  and  laid  waste  the  settlements  on 
Puget  Sound  and  in  Oregon,  showing  that  a  widespread 
conspiracy  prevailed.  The  Spokanes  and  Coeur  d'Alenes 
were  hostiley  or  soon  would  become  hostile  under  the 
spur  and  taunts  of  the  young  Guyose  and  Yakuna  wai^ 
riors  sent  among  them  to  stir  them  up,  and  even  some 
of  the  Nez  Percee  were  disaffected.  A  thousand  well- 
armed  and  brave  hostile  warriors  under  Kam-i-ah-kau, 
Pn-pu-mox-mox,  Young  Chief,  and  Five  Crows  were  gath- 
ered in  the  Walk  Walla  valley,  waiting  to  "  wipe  out  ** 
the  party  on  its  return;  squads  of  young  braves  were 
visiting  the  Nez  Perces,  Spokanes,  and  Coeur  d'Alenes, 
vaunting  their  victories,  dii^laying  fresh  gory  scalps,  and 
using  every  effort  to  cajole  or  force  them  into  hostility 
to  the  whites. 

The  daring  expressman's  story  of  how  he  ran  the 
jl^auiitiet  of  the  hostile  tribes  with  the  dispatches  and  in- 
formation upon  which  depended  the  lives  of  the  party 
heightened  the  impression  made  by  his  wretched  appear- 
iace  and  dolefol  tidings.   He  left  the  Dalles  on  his 
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return  trip,  fresh  and  well  mounted,  and,  riding  all  day 
and  night,  reached  Billy  McKay's  ranch  on  the  Uma- 
tilla River  at  daylight,  and  stopped  to  get  breakfast. 
The  place  was  deserted.  After  eating  he  lassoed  a  iine 
powerful  horse  among  a  large  band  grazing  near  by^  and 
after  a  bard  struggle  maoaged  to  saddle,  bridle,  and 
mount  it.  The  steed  was  wild,  and  started  off  jumping 
8tiff4egged.  As  Peacson  rode  from  under  the  treea  su^ 
rounding  tbe  house  into  ihe  road>  he  saw  a  party  of  In- 
dians racing  down  the  hill  into  the  valley^  evidently  on 
his  trail,  and  heard  their  yells  as  they  canght  sight  of 
him, — "  Whup  si-ah  si-ah-poo!  Whup  si-ah  !  "  "Kill  the 
white  niaii  1  Kill  the  white  !  "  —  and  redoubled  their  speed 
in  pursuit.  His  new  mount  proved  o£  speed  and  bottom, 
and  under  whip  and  spur  gave  over  his  jumping  for 
swift  runuing.  As  he  cUmbed  the  hiU  leading  out  of 
tbe  Talley  on  to  the  high  plains  and  looked  back,  he 
again  saw  the  red  devils  and  heard  their  yells ;  and  for 
mile  after  mile^  from  the  top  of  every  ridge  and  roll  of 
the  plains  cfossed  by  the  trails  he  would  look  hack  and 
see  his  pursuersy  or  the  dnst  risiug  under  the  hoofs  of 
theb  horses.  But  lliey  could  not  lessen  the  distance  be- 
tween them  ;  gradually  they  fell  behind  farther  and  far- 
ther, and  at  length  were  lost  to  sight.  Pearson  pushed 
his  horse  on  all  day  as  rapidly  as  it  could  stand  without 
breaking-  down,  and,  when  nig^ht  fell,  turned  off  the  trail 
at  right  angles  for  several  miles,  then  struck  a  course 
parallel  to  it,  traveled  all  night,  crossed  the  Walk  Walla 
River  and  valley  above  the  usual  ford  and  crossings,  and, 
having  found  a  secluded  depression  in  the  plains  h^ondf 
stopped  to  rest  and  let  his  hone  feed  a  couple  of  houn. 
Pushing  on  without  further  adventure,  and  exchanging 
his  wom-oot  steed  for  a  fresh  one  at'Bed  Wolfs  grousdf 
he  reached  Lapwai  the  next  day.  Here  he  obtained  a 
day's  rest. 
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Thus  refreshed,  and  securinjBT  fresh  horses  and  a  young 
Nez  Perce  brave  as  g-iiide,  he  started  across  tlie  Bitter 
Koot  Mountains  by  the  direct  Nez  Perce  trail,  the  short- 
est  but  also  the  most  ragged  and  elevated  route^  and  at 
dark  made  camp  high  up  in  the  mountains.  That  night 
a  furious  snowstorm  set  in.  A  tree  fell  and  emshed  his 
Indian  companion;  Pearson  dragged  his  insensible  body 
from  beneath  the  tree,  and  said  to  himself,  ^^Now  the 
Nez  Perces,  too,  will  break  out.  They  never  will  believe 
this  buck's  death  was  accidental.  They  will  deem  me  his 
murderer,  and  always  hunt  my  scalp  after  this."  But 
to  bis  great  joy  the  young  Indian  came  to  his  senseS| 
and  proved  not  to  be  seriously  hurt.  The  storm  raged 
three  days }  seyeral  feet  of  snow  f eU^  too  deep  for  horses 
to  traveL  When  it  ceased,  Pearson  sent  the  Indian  back 
with  the  horses,  and,  packing  his  dispatches,  blankets, 
and  some  dried  meat  on  his  back,  continued  across  on 
siiowshoes,  which  he  had  made  during  the  storm,  cutting 
the  bows  with  his  knife,  and  unraveling  his  lariat  for 
.  the  webs.  The  trail  was  hidden  under  the  snow,  but  he 
goided  his  course  largely  by  the  marks  of  packs  against 
tiie  trees  made  by  Indians  who  had  crossed  in  winter. 
Struggling  on  in  iJiis  manner  for  four  days,  he  emerged 
upon  the  Bitter  Root  vtHHej  near  Fort  Owen,  almost  dead 
with  fatigue  and  privation.  Stopping  only  a  few  hours 
for  rest,  and  procnring  a  good  horse  and  equipments 
from  the  ever  friendly  Flatheads,  he  again  took  the  sad- 
dle, and  on  the  third  day  staggered  into  the  governor's 
camp  on  the  Teton. 

The  dispatches  fully  corroborated  Pearson's  infbrmap 
tion.  Among  them  were  letters  from  Aoting-GoTemor' 
Mason,  Colonel  Simmons,  Major  TOton,  and  others,  warn- 
ing the  governor  on  no  account  to  attempt  to  return 
home  by  the  direct  route  across  the  mountains,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  descend  the  Misfiouri  and  return  by  way  of 
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ihe  iBiihmiis.   He  was  assured  that  tiiere  were  scarcely 

any  troops  in  the  country,  that  it  was  impossihle  to  suc- 
cor him,  and  equally  inipossible  fur  him  to  get  through 
so  many  hostile  indians,  and  that  his  only  way  of  safety 
lay  down  the  Missouri  River, 

Govemor  Stevens's  decision  was  instant  and  unwaver- 
iDg.  It  was  to  force  his  way  back  to  his  Territoiy  by  the 
direct  route  through  all  cf^fKisition  and  obstacles.  He 
folly  appreciated  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  attempt, 
but  his  determination  was  unalterably  fixed  sternly  to 
confruut  them  all,  and  by  a  bold,  decided  course  and 
rapid  movements  to  force  a  passage  through  the  hostile 
country  and  hostile  savages. 

Doty  was  sent  back  to  the  fort  the  next  morning  for 
additional  arms  and  ammunition.  At  noon  the  follow- 
ing day,  October  dl»  leaving  orders  f pr  Doty  to  follow 
with  the  train  on  his  return  from  the  forty  the  governor, 
with  Delaware  Jim  and  Hugh  Robie,  his  only  compao* 
ions,  started  for  the  Bitter  Rout  valley,  and  reached  Fort 
Owen  in  four  and  a  half  days,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.    Says  the  governor  of  this  trip ; 

The  first  night  we  camped  on  Sun  River,  having  made  a 
distance  of  some  twenty-nine  miles  from  about  noon  to  sun- 
down. On  the  1st  of  November  we  were  in  the  saddle  at  early 
dawn,  pushed  towards  Cadotte's  Pass,  between  the  Crown  Butte 
and  Rattlers,  passed  by  the  Bird  Tail  Rock,  crossed  the  Dear- 
born, and  went  into  camp  four  miles  before  reaching  the  divide, 
at  a  point  which  was  the  camp  of  Lieutenant  Grover  and  Mr. 
Robie  in  their  winter  trip  of  1854.  This  evening  a  snow  came 
on  about  an  hour  before  sundown,  or  we  should  have  crossed 
the  divide  that  night.  The  weather  in  the  nionnne;  was  clear 
and  beautiful,  but  as  we  had  no  tent,  we  built  up  a  large  fire 
in  order  to  dry  ourselves,  and  got  breakfast  before  leading 
ciunp,  and  at  half  past  ciglit  we  were  on  the  road.  There  were 
some  six  or  seven  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  but  the  weather 
was  extremely  mild,  and  the  snow  was  rapidly  passing  away.  I 
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went  up  the  divide  on  the  ravine  north  of  the  usual  tiuil,  and 
was  able  to  find  a  very  good  route  for  our  luiimals.  There  was 
little  OP  no  snow  on  the  western  slope  of  the  divide;  continuing 
down  the  Blackfoot  valley  five  and  one  half  miles,  the  biuav 
was  only  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  entirely  passed  away  before 
we  reached  Lander  s  iork.  We  halted  on  Lander's  Fork  for 
a  few  minutes  to  rest  our  animals;  iLen,  inoviurr  very  rapidly 
thi'ough  the  Ikdly  prairie  and  canuu,  we  came  out  on  the  large 
prairie  of  the  I>1  ark  foot  at  a  little  after  dark,  camping  whero  I 
had  camped  with  Lieutenant  Donelson  in  1853.  The  next  day 
we  were  in  the  saddle  early,  and,  moving-  over  tliis  pi  uii  ie  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  ate  breakfast  at  a  jioint  some  eighteen  miles 
from  our  moming*s  camp,  and  made  our  evening-  camp  withia 
about  ten  miles  of  the  Hell  Gate  crossing  to  Fort  Owen.  The 
next  day  we  reached  Fort  Owen,  meeting;  at  the  crossing  some 
Indians,  by  whom  I  was  able  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Lans- 
dale.  On  our  way  to  Fort  Owen  we  met  a  Nez  Perce  delega- 
tion on  their  way  home,  and  made  arrangements  to  meet  them 
at  the  crossing  of  Hell  Gate,  iu  order  to  confer  about  difficul- 
ties ahead.  After  waiting  a  day  at  Fort  Owen,  I  uit>ved  down 
to  and  established  my  camp  at  Hell  Gate,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Doty.  Just  before  reaching  the  Denihoin  River,  Dela- 
ware Jim  sliot  a  deer,  but  on  going  up  to  it  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  a  well-grown  fawn  lying  dead  beside  it,  killed  by 
the  same  bullet  as  it  stood  beside  and  concealed  by  its  mother." 

Many  of  the  Flatheads  came  with  Dr.  Lansdale  in 
response  to  the  governor's  summons  to  confer  with  iiim 
at  this  camp,  and  the  conference  with  them  and  also  with 
the  ^ez  Perce  cliiels  was  most  satisfactory.  In  response 
to  the  governor's  request  to  the  latter  that  some  of  their 
number  would  aeoompany  bim,  the  whole  delegation, 
lonrteen  in  nnmberi  offered  to  do  so,  and  declared  their 
willingness  to  share  any  danger  that  might  be  encoun- 
tered, and  accordingly  joined  the  party.  Says  the  gov^ 
emor :  — 

I  was  here  able  to  gain  no  additional  information  of  the 
oooditum  of  the  Indian  tribes  between  the  Caaoade  Mountains 
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and  the  Bitter  Boot*  but  the  xeporto  mm  that  aU  mn  in  anna 
except  the  Nea  Peroes,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  wd  to  be 
diflaffeeted,  and  aome  of  th«n  even  hostile*  I  now  pnrehased 
OTeij  good  mole  and  horae  I  oonld  get  in  ihia  TaUey,  for  it  waa 
determination  to  have  my  whole  command  in  a  pontioo  so 
tiuit  Aey  conld  move  rapidly  and  act  promptly.  The  qneetioa 
was,  What  shoold  be  oar  ronte  home?  It  was  important,  it 
seemed  to  me^  to  oar  snecess  that  we  shoold  be  able  to  oross 
the  mountains  and  throw  onxselves  into  the  nearest  tribes  with- 
out their  hanng  the  slightest  notice  of  oar  coming.  I  felt  n 
strong  assurance  that,  if  I  could  bring.thb  about,  I  could  handle 
enough  tribes,  and  conciliate  the  friendship  of  enough  Indians, 
to  be  suffioienUy  strong  to  defy  the  rest.  There  would  oer* 
tsinly  be  no  diAcaUy  f^m  the  snow  down  Clark's  Fork ;  bot 
it  was  known  that  the  upper  and  lown*  Pend  Oreille  Indiana 
were  along  the  road,  and  no  jMurty  could  travel  over  it  withoat 
its  i^proaeh  braig  communicated  to  the  Indians;  whereas  Id" 
dian  report  had  it  that  the  Coeor  d*  Alene  Fte  was  blocked  up 
with  snow  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  I  felt  satisfied  that 
they  would  not  expect  ns  on  this  route,  and  therefore  I  detevi- 
mined  to  move  over  it.  It  was  the  shorter  route  of  the  two; 
it  was  a  route  where  I  wished  to  make  additional  examinations ; 
it  was  a  route  which  enaUed  me  to  creep  up,  as  it  were,  to  the 
first  Indian  tribe,  and  then,  moving  rapidly,  to  jump  upon 
them  without  their  having  time  for  preparation,  I  knew  that 
Kam-i-ah-kan  and  Pta.-pu4nox-mox  had  sent  a  body  of  warriors 
to  cut  off  my  party,  and  that  vre  had  to  guard  against  falling 
into  an  ambush ;  but  an  Indian  has  not  patience  to  wait  many 
days  for  such  a  purpose,  and  I  thought,  looking  to  all  these 
things,  that  the  line  of  safely  was  to  move  over  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Pass." 

Mr.  Doty  arrived  with  the  train  on  the  11th.  At  the 
camp  on  the  Teton  occurred  the  only  death  that  befdl 
the  party  during  the  expedition,  that  of  H.  Palmer,  who 
died  of  a  lingering  and  inouiable  malady^  and  waa  laid 
at  rest  on  the  londy  prairie  by  hie  wana-hearted  and  8or> 
rowing  eompaoions.  Three  days  more  were  spent  after 
the  arrival  of  the  tiain  in  making  necessary  arrangements 
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with  Dr.  Lansdale,  who  was  pkoed  in  charge  of  the  Flat- 
heads  as  their  agent^  with  Mr.  Oweu  and  the  initibioii- 
aries. 

Keeping  his  decision  as  to  the  route  to  himselfj  the 
governor  allowed  the  report  to  hecome  current  that  he 
would  piiTBue  the  way  hy  Pend  Oreille  Lake^  and  this 
was  imiveraallj  believed,  beoanae  both  Indiana  and  moun- 
tain men  pronounced  the  Ccsnr  d' Alene  impaflsable  from 
mow  BO  late  in  the  season.  Still  farther  to  tlirow  any 
hostile  spies  or  runners,  who  might  be  lurking  about,  off 
the  scent,  and  prevent  their  carrying  word  ahead  o£  him, 
the  governor,  on  the  first  day's  march,  November  14,  on 
reaching  the  loiks,  where  the  trails  divided,  took  that 
by  the  Lake  rontei  moved  down  it  two  miles,  and  went 
into  camp. 

At  earliest  daylight  the  next  moming  the  train  was 
on  the  inarch,  retraced  its  steps  to  the  forks,  and  struck 

rapidly  down  the  Ccjeur  d'Alene  trail  a  long  distance, 
camping  at  the  governor's  camp  ground  of  October  7,  8, 
two  years  before.  Pushing  on  by  forced  marches,  the 
Bitter  Boot  Kiver  was  crossed  on  the  ice  November  17, 
and  the  summit  of  the  mountains  on  the  20th,  where,  for 
lack  of  grass,  the  half  •famished  annuals  had  to  be  tied 
to  trees  all  night.  The  snow  was  from  three  to  six  feet 
deep  for  a  long  distance,  and  would  have  proved  a  seri- 
ous obstacle,  had  not  a  lavge  party  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
Indians  crossed  a  fortnight  before  and  beaten  down  a 
passable  trail ;  but  ton  dead  horses  lying  stiff  and  stark 
within  a  distance  of  eight  miles  showed  how  severely 
dieir  animals  had  suffeied  in  the  passage. 

On  this  trip  the  governor  adopted  the  plan  of  atartmg 
it  daylight,  moving  rapidly  for  the  da/s  march,  and 
mamping  early  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  thus  to  give 
the  animals  the  best  opportunities  for  finding  grass,  now 
dry  and  scanty,  but  their  only  feed.    The  precision  and 
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rapidity  with  which  the  train  packed  up,  started,  and 
moved  was  astonishing.  An  hour  hefore  daylight  the 
cooks  were  up  and  pieparing  breakfast;  half  an  hoar 
later  the  mules  were  driven  up  and  the  pack-saddles 
placed  upon  them,  and  the  tiding  animals  were  also  sad- 
dled I  then  breakfast,  taking  abont  twenty  minutes;  then 
the  governor,  watch  in  hand,  would  give  the  command 
to  load,  and  in  five  minutes  from  the  word  every  mule 
would  be  packed  ami  the  traiu  moving  out.  The  gov- 
ernor took  great  pride  in  this  feat  every  morning,  and 
the  men  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  strove  to  outdo 
themselves  at  every  camp,  and  made  the  gain  of  half  a 
minute  in  packing  and  starting  the  subject  of  talk  and 
congratulation.  The  mules,  by  their  perverse  and  vexi^ 
tious  conduct,  arising  from  their  invincible  repugnance 
to  water  and  cold,  gave  rise  to  many  comical  and  divert- 
ing incidents.  Dreading  the  icj  water,  thej  would  hold 
back  from  plunging  into  the  fords,  and  would  seek  a 
dryer  way  by  going  out  on  the  skirt  or  points  of  ice 
which  fringed  the  streams,  only  to  have  it  give  way  and 
drop  them  into  deeper  water.  They  were  continually- 
getting  oi?  the  narrow,  beaten  path  in  the  snow,  and 
floundering  helpless  in  the  lieecy  material,  and  then  half 
a  dozen  sturdy  packers  would  unsling  the  packs,  seize 
the  unlucky  mule  by  tail  and  ears,  neck-rope  and  saddle, 
and  haul  him  back  on  the  trail  by  main  strength. 

The  party  reached  good  grass  the  day  after  eroesmg 
the  divide,  and  rested  another  day  to  allow  the  exhausted 
animals  to  fill  up  and  recuperate.  On  the  23d  a  long 
march  was  made,  and  the  party  encamped  twenty-six 
miles  from  thv.  ('a  ur  dVAlcrie  Mission.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  everj'thiiig  around,  the  governor  was  satisfied  that 
no  Indian  spies  had  yet  observed  his  march.  He  deemed 
it  impracticable  to  move  the  train  to  the  mission  in  one 
day  without  breaking  down  the  animals,  yet  he  counted 
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on  taking  the  Indians  there  by  surprise,  thus  giving  them 
no  opi^ortuDity  to  waylay  his  party  if  they  were  hostile, 
and  relying  upon  his  sudden  and  unexpecttd  appearance 
to  retrieve  their  wavering  friendship,  if  they  were  not  too 
fu  committed  to  hostili^.  At  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  Craig,  Pearson,  and  the  four  Nez  Perce  chiefs, 
Loakuig  GlasB,  Spotted  Eagle,  Thiee  Peatken,  and  Gap- 
tam  J<^,  the  gOTetnor  pushed  on,  leaving  directions 
for  tlie  train  to  follow  and  come  in  next  dav.  The  even- 
iiig  sun  was  just  sinking  hehind  the  mouiituins  when  the 
seven  well-armed  horsemen  diished  up  in  front  of  the 
Coeur  d'Aleue  village,  rifles  in  hand  and  presented  ready 
to  fire,  and  in  peremptory  tones  demanded  of  the  aston* 
ished  Indians,  as  they  poured  ont  of  their  lodges,  ''Are 
yon  friends  or  enemies?  Do  you  want  peace  or  war  ?  " 
The  governor's  orders,  impressed  upon  his  followers, 
me,  that  at  the  first  hostile  act  or  word  they  were  to 
fire  upou  the  Indians,  disabling  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  to  fall  back  upon  and  occupy  the  solidly 
bnilt  church  on  the  knoll  overlooking  the  village,  and 
hold  this  stronghold  against  all  attacks  until  the  main 
party  should  arrive  the  next  day. 

The  Ocsnr  d*  Alenes,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  in  response 
to  diia  formidable  soaunons  declared  that  they  were 
friends  and  preferred  peaoe^  and  gathered  around  with 
apparently  friendly  greetings.  In  fact,  however,  as  be- 
came more  apparent  at  the  council  next  day?  they  were 
much  excited,  on  a  balance  for  peace  or  war,  and  a 
chance  word  might  turn  them  either  way,"  as  says  the 
of&cial  jonrnal.  Some  of  thdr  yoqng  men  had  joined 
the  hostiles ;  and  the  rumor  was  current  that  the  son  of 
tte  ohief  ,  SteDam,  had  recently  been  slain  by  the  whites. 
The  tMeh  and  ddeia  woe  indined  to  be  friendly,  and 
wished  to  avoid  war.  On  the  way  to  the  village  the 
governor  charged  the  four  Nez  Perce  chiefs : " 
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**  When  yon  reach  iha  OcBor  d'Alenes,  talk  to  tiiam  Black- 
foot;  tell  tiiem  about  our  groat  council  and  treaty  at  Fort 
Benton ;  tell  them  that  they  cm  hunt  buffalo  without  being 
disturbed  by  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Blaoki^t  ;  tell 
them  the  lion  and  the  lamb  have  laid  down  together ;  get  their 
minds  off  their  troubles  here,  and  tam  them  to  other  aubjooti 
in  which  they  take  an  interast" 

The  train  arrived  the  next  day.  A  council  was  held 
with  the  Indians,  and  they  were  exhorted  to  continue 
tiidr  friendly  attitude,  and  keep  their  young  men  from 
war.  The  emissaries  of  the  Yakimas  had  left  the  mission 
only  five  days  before  the  anival  of  the  paityy  ha>TOg 
deflpaixed  of  ito  oroeaini;  the  i^pnuitaiiia*  AU  aorta  of 
nimon  were  xifoy  but  notbing  eertain  except  tiiat  die 
tribea  beU>w  were  in  aimay  blodkbg  up  the  road,  and  tbafc 
they  bad  tbraatened  to  cat  off  the  party,  Pu-pu-mox-moz 
especially  having  made  his  boast  that  he  would  take 
Governor  Stevens's  scalp.  It  was  learned,  however,  that 
four  men,  who  had  brought  up  the  goods  for  the  proposed 
Spokane  council,  with  the  unfortunate  agent  Bolon,  were 
at  Antoine  Planters,  and  that  fifteen  miners  were  also  at 
that  point,  fearing  to  go  below  on  account  ol  the  bo8ti]e% 
and  yirtoally  blockaded  by  the  Spokanea* 

GoTomoT  Stevena  at  onee  determined  to  ptooeed  to  tbe 
Spokane  to  leacne  tbeae  men^  and  if  poaaiMe  to  leatEam 
tbe  Spokanee  from  boatiilitiea.  He  diapatebed  Craig  witii 
all  bnt  three  of  the  Nez  Perce  chiefs  to  Lapwai,  there  to 
confer  with  Lawyer,  assemhle  the  nation,  aud  prepare 
them  for  the  governor's  arrival.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  send  an  express  to  the  Spokane  ^Ath  information  of  his 
success,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Nez  Perces.  The  chiefs 
retained  with  the  party  were  Looking  Glaaay  Spotted 
Eagle^  and  Three  Feathen. 

As  at  Hell  Gaitay  the  gownor'a  detennination  leatad 
in  bia  own  bieast^  and  it  waa  cnnently  reported  and 
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believed  that  the  party  would  move  directly  south  along- 
the  base  of  the  motmtaius  to  the  Nez  Perce  country,  the 
shortest  aud  safest  roiit^  to  the  refuge  of  that  friendly 
tribe.  To  move  away  from  it  and  adventure  sixty  miles 
faftko:  among  the  supposedly  hostile,  and  certainly  di»> 
affected,  Spokanes  seemed  little  short  of  madness*  In 
the  evening  some  of  the  men^  in  diaoninng  the  matter^ 
.  deeiaved  that  if  ihe  govemof  started  for  die  %K>kane, 
tiiej  wodU  not  follow  him,  hot  would  ialce  1^  Nea 
Peioe  trail;  but  Higgins  swore  that  no  man  should 
desert  the  governor  if  he  started  for  HeU,  and  the  incip- 
ient mutiny  went  no  farther.  The  next  day,  November 
27,  the  party  marched  down  the  Coeur  d^Alene  River  to 
WolFs  Lodge,  nineteen  miles,  aud,  starting"  at  daylight 
the  following  morning  and  making  a  rapid,  forced  march 
of  forty  miles,  reached  the  Spokane  village;  just  below 
Antoine  Planters,  before  sunset. 

The  last  four  miles  aeross  the  prairie  was  made  at  a 
round  trot,  and  within  thirty  minutes  after  first  sighting 
Ae  rapidly  approaching  oolnmni  the  astonished  Indians 
beheld  thirtj  weDrarmed  men  gallop  boldly  up,  range 
themselves  in  front  of  their  lodges  ready  to  open  fire, 
and  heard  the  peremptory  summons  to  decide  instantly 
for  peace  or  war.  Needless  to  say  that  they,  too,  were 
friendly  and  for  peace.  They  were  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  choose  the  oHve 
branch.  Only  three  hours  before  they  had  heard  that 
Crovemor  Stevens  had  gone  down  the  I^Cssouri. 

The  Indian  employees  and  goods  and  the  miners  were 
safe.  They  had  built  a  blockhouse^  and  were  on  terms  of 
armed  truce  widi  ihe  Indians  laliher  than  actual  hostility. 
Before  midnight  Indian  messengers  were  dispatched  to 
ColviUe  and  the  yarions  camps,  summoning  the  head 
chief  Garry  and  the  other  chiefs,  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's factor,  McDonald,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to 
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meet  the  governor  in  council  at  Planters.  It  is  note- 
worthy tiiat  during  all  these  troubles  the  Hudsou  Bay 
Company  people  and  the  Catholic  missiouaries  were  not 
molested  by  the  hostile  Indians. 

Tlie  gOTernor  now  gave  his  party,  augmented  by  the 
four  mcned  employees,  a  militacy  oiganization  and  the 
name  of  Stevens  Guards,  the  name  being  the  choice  of 
the  men,  and  appointed  as  officers 0*  P.  Higgins,  captain; 
W.  H.  PeaiBon,  first  lieutenant;  A»  H.  BMd,  second 
lieutenant;  and'S.  S.  Fozd>  third  lieutenant  He  also 
appointed  Doty  lieutenant^onel,  aide-dfr^amp,  and  adr 
jutant,  and  Tappan  captain  and  quartermaster.  The 
miners  were  also  formed  into  a,  military  company,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Sjiokane  Invincibles,  with  Judge 
B.  F.  Yantis  as  captain.  The  governor  ordered  guards 
regularly  mounted  at  night. 

A  half-breed,  who  had  been  captured  by  Pu-pu-mox- 
mox  and  set  free  by  him  on  condition  that  he  would  take 
a  message  to  the  governor  to  the  effect  that  he^  Pu-po* 
moMioz^  intended  to  take  the  govemor^s  scalps  came 
and  delivered  his  message*  - 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


SXOBMT  COUJSrCIL  WITH  THE  SPOKAinSB 

DuRrNG  the  next  few  days  the  Indians  were  g-atherin^ 
for  the  council.  Garry  and  a  party  of  Cceur  d'Alenes 
came  on  the  29th^  and  McDonald  with  the  Colville  chiefs, 
the  misalonarieSy  and  four  white  miners  on  December  2. 
The  covncil  lasted  three  day%  December  3,  4^  5,  and  waa 
narked  by  diaaffeeted  and  at  times  openly  hortile  ymn 
and  expresaiona  and  nncertain  purposes,  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  and  steadfast  detcniiinatiou  to  hold  their 
friendship  and  restrain  them  from  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
governor.  The  Spokanes  openly  sympathized  with  the 
hoetiles.  Many  of  their  young  braves  had  joined  them. 
They  insisted  that  no  white  troops  should  enter  their 
coontiy,  and  urged  the  governor  to  make  peace  witii  the 
Yakimas,  f or  the  nunor  was  conent  that  the  troops  had 
dnren  them  across  llie  Columbia  and  into  the  region 
claimed  by  the  Spokanes.  They  objected  to  the  whites 
taking  up  their  land  before  they  had  made  treaties 
and  sold  it,  and  wore  much  stirred  up  because  a  number 
of  Hudson  Bay  Company  ex-employees  at  Colville  had 
staked  out  daimSi  and  filed  with  Judge  Yantis  the  declara- 
tory statements  claiming  them  under  the  Donation  Act. 
Kani4-ali-kan's  emissaries  had  imbued  them  with  all  kmds 
cf  falsehoods  oonoeming  the  war  and  its  causes,  and  i&e 
purposes  of  the  whites,  particularly  of  Governor  Stevens, 
and  what  lio  did  and  said  at  the  "Walla  Walla  council. 
They  were  to  l>e  driven  by  soldiers  i'ldTu  ihvir  own  coun- 
tiy^and  forced  to  go  on  the  ^ez  Perce  reservation  without 
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any  treaty  or  compensation.  They  were  to  be  deported 
west  of  the  Cascades,  and  shipped  across  seas  to  an 
nnknown  and  dreadful  doom.  Highly  colored  bat  ima^* 
naiy  stories  of  wiong  and  outrage  inflicted  by  whites 
upon  Indians  were  industriously  dzenlatedy  and  equally 
mythical  tales  of  Indian  victories  and  expkitB. 

Goremor  Stevens  met  tlieir  excited  and  bostile  talk 
with  a  firm  and  unruilled  front,  lie  appealed  to  the  well- 
kuuwa  factij,  —  to  the  policy  he  had  uniformly  and  con- 
sistently iirt^ed  upon  them  and  upon  all  the  tribes  since 
first  coming  to  the  countiy,  the  pohcy  of  peace  and 
frisndship  with  the  whites,  and  of  adopting  the  civilizaP 
tion  of  the  whites,  and  which  had  been  prodaimed  as  from 
the  housetops,  and  established  by  treaty  at  the  Walla 
Walla  council,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  their 
own  head  chief,  Garry,  and  others  of  their  number.  He 
hhowed  them  how  this  policy  ^^as  for  their  own  benefit 
and  protection,  and  referred  to  the  Blaekfoot  council, 
and  the  peace  he  had  there  estabiiahed,  o£  which  the  Nez 
Perce  chiefs  pvesent  could  give  them  full  particulars.  He 
dedaied  he  was  ready  to  make  a  treafy  with  them  on  the 
spot,  if  they  desired  one,  but  in  the  troubled  state  of 
affairs  would  not  himself  urge  it.  By  this  firm  and  con- 
ciliatory treatment  he  at  length  brought  them  to  a  more 
reasonable  state  of  mind,  and  induced  them  to  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  war  and  preserve  their  friendnhip  with 
the  whites.  The  results  of  this  remarkable  couierence 
are  graphically  stated  in  his  own  words:  — 

"  We  remained  on  the  Si>okane  nine  days,  and  I  had  there 
one  of  the  most  stormy  councils  for  three  days  that  ever  occurred 
in  my  whole  Indian  experience  ;  yet,  having  gone  there  with  the 
most  caiTiest  desire  to  prevent  their  cntenncf  into  the  war,  but 
with  a  firm  determination  to  tell  them  plainly  and  candidly  tho 
truth,  T  <5ncccGd^*(1  hoth  m  convincirig;  thoin  of  the  facts  and  in 
gaining  their  entire  confidence.   At  this  council  were  all  the 
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dnefii  and  people  of  the  Cosiir  d'Aknee  and  id  the  Spokanei, 
^tibe  vfliy  tribes  who  defeated  Btefifeoe  tiie  part  aooBon,  the 
lery  tribes  who  hare  met  oar  troops  einoe  m  two  pitched  batdeB  $ 
and  I  feel  that  I  cap  without  impropriety  refer  to  the  suooesB  ol 
my  labota- among  these  Indians,  backed  up  simply  with  a  little 
party  of  twanly-four  men.  When  the  council  was  adjourned^ 
the  Indians  gave  the  best  test  o£  their  friendship  by  each  ooming 
to  lay  before  me  his  little  wrongs,  and  ask  redress.  They  came 
in  a  body,  and  offered  me  a  force  to  help  me  through  the  hostili- 
ties of  Walla  Walla  valley  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia, 
which  T  fleclinod,  sayin^:;  that  I  came  not  among  the  Spokanes 
for  their  aid,  but  to  protect  them  as  their  father.  ' 

The  Spokanes  preserved  the  friendship  thus  gained 
and  confinnedy  and  abstained  £rom  all  aota  ol  hostUily 
fat  two  yean  after  tiiia  eounoily  and  until  Colonel  E.  J« 
Steptoe,  against  tiieir  warning  and  piotest^  entered  their 

coantry  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  dragoons.  Then 
they  Hew  to  arms,  attacked,  defeated,  and  drove  hlni  in 
precipitate  retreat  einrlity  miles  to  the  bank  of  Snake 
River,  where  his  men  were  only  saved  from  massacre  by 
the  friendly  Nez  Perces,  who  ferried  them  across  the 
river  in  their  eanoes,  and  boldly  inteiposed  between  them 
and  the  victorions  Spokanes. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  Spokane  the  governor  was  led 
to  distrnst  Looking  Glass  hom  his  changed  demeanor 
and  countenanee,  and  set  a  faithful  half-breed  interpreter 
to  keq>  rntoh  of  him.  The  spy  saw  him  enter  QtrrfB 
fedge  late  at  night,  and,  stealing  up  to  and  lying  prone 
beside  it,  overheard  the  talk  between  the  chiefs,  in  which 
Looking  Glass  disclosed  a  plot  on  his  part  to  entrap  the 
governor  and  his  party  when  they  went  amonor  the  Nez 
Perces,  and  compel  him  to  enlarge  their  reservation  to  the 
bounds  first  proposed  by  Looking  Glass  at  the  Walla 
Walla  conneil^  and  to  exact  such  other  payments  and  ad- 
vantages as  amounted  to  a  swingeing  ransom.  Looking 
(Hsss  strongly  advised  Gany  to  adopt  a  similar  eoone^ 
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and  both  chiefs  seemed  hent  upon  using  thek  advantages 
to  the  utmost.  Ou  receiving  this  alarming  report  the 
governor  instantly,  but  secretly,  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Lapwaif  iiif<viiiing  Ciaig  of  the  plot^  and  instructing 
him  hoir  beet  to  f oiestall  and  frustrate  it  hj  advising  mth 
Lawyer^  and  oommitting  the  other  ehieb  to  a  finn  ad- 
herence to  the  treaty  and  active  support  of  the  governor. 
Thus  forewarnedj  he  was  enabled  to  frustrate  tlie  designs 
of  the  treacherous  chief  without  his  suspecting  that  they 
had  been  discovered. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  speeches  show  the 
excited  and  disaffected  mood  in  which  they  entered  the 
oonndL  Observe  in  Gairy's  second  qieeeh  his  artfol 
advice  in  aid  of  his  friend  Looking  Glass's  design  to  en« 
large  the  reservation :  — 

Garry :  When  I  heard  of  the  war,  I  had  two  hearts,  and 
liRve  had  two  hearts  ever  since.  Tlie  bad  Loart  was  a  little 
larger  than  the  good.  Now  I  am  thinking  tliat  if  you  do  not 
make  peace  with  the  Yakiraas,  war  will  come  into  tliis  country 
like  the  waters  of  the  sea.  From  the  time  of  my  first  recollec- 
tion, no  hlood  has  ever  been  on  the  hands  of  my  people.  Now 
that  I  am  grown  up,  I  am  afiraid  that  we  may  have  the  blood 
of  the  whites  on  our  hands.  .  .  . 

"I  hope  that  yon  will  mako  peace  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Columbia,  and  keep  the  soldiers  from  coming  here.  The  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Yakimas  are  fiirhtinir.  I  think  they  are  both 
equally  guilty.  If  there  were  many  Frenchmen  here,  my  heart 
would  be  like  fighting.  [Meaning  Canadians,  ex-cniployees  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.]  These  French  jx;o])le  here  ha%'e 
talked  too  much.  I  went  to  the  ^\^alla  Walla  council,  and  when 
I  returned  I  found  that  all  tlio  Frenchmen  had  gotten  their 
land  written  down  on  a  paper.  [Alluding  to  notifications 
under  the  Donation  Act.]  I  ask  them,  Why  are  you  in  such  a 
hurry  to  have  writings  for  your  huids  now?  Why  don't  yoa 
wait  until  a  treaty  is  made  ? 

"  Governor,  these  troubles  are  on  my  mind  all  the  time,  and 
I  will  not  hide  them.   When  1  was  at  the  WaUa  Walla  council 
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mj  mind  was  divided.  When  you  first  commenced  to  speak, 
you  said  the  Walla  Wallas,  Cuyuses,  and  Umatillas  v*  ero  to  move 
on  to  die  Nez  Perce  reservation,  and  the  Spokanca  wero  to  iuotb 
there  also.  Then  I  tlionglit  you  spoke  hiid.  Then  1  tliougiit, 
when  you  said  that,  that  you.  wouhl  strike  the  Indians  to  the 
heart.  ^Vfter  you  had  spoken  of  these  nine  different  tilings, 
as  schools,  and  shops,  and  farms,  if  you  had  tlien  asked  the 
chiefs  to  mark  out  a  piece  of  land  —  a  pretty  large  piece  —  to 
give  you,  it  would  not  have  struck  tlie  Indians  so  to  the  heart. 
Your  thought  was  good.  You  see  far.  But  the  Indians,  being 
dull-headed,  cannot  see  far.  Now  your  children  have  fallen. 
They  [the  Indians]  have  spilled  their  blood,  because  they 
have  not  sense  enough  to  understand  you.  Those  who  killed 
Pu-pu-mox-mox's  son  in  California,  they  were  Americans. 
Why  are  those  Americans  alive  now?  Why  are  they  not 
hanged  ?  This  is  what  the  Indians  think,  that  it  will  be  Indians 
only  who  are  banged  for  murder.  Now,  governor,  here  are  these 
young  people,  —  my  people.  I  do  not  know  their  minds,  but  if 
they  will  listen  to  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  When  yon  talk  to 
your  soldiers  and  tell  them  not  to  cross  Snake  Biver  into  our 
ooontry,  I  shall  be  glad.'* 

A  principal  chief  of  the  lower  Spokaaes  taid:  **Wlij  is 
the  ooimtfy  in  difflenlly  again?  ^Diat  oomss  on  aoooont  of  the 
smallpoz  Imm^  into  the  ooontfy,  and  is  all  (lie  time  on  the 
Indians'  heart  Tfaef  imld  keep  thinking  the  whites  brought 
■oknees  into  the  oonntiy  to  kill  them*  Thtit  is  whalk  has  hnrt 
the  hearts  of  the  Takinias.  That  Is  what  we  think  has  brought 
about  this  diffionlty  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  I 
flunk,  governor,  yon  have  talked  a  littJe  too  haid.  It  u  as  if 
yon  had  thrown  away  all  the  Indians.  I  heard  yon  said  at  the 
Walla  Walla  coonoil  that  we  were  children,  and  that  our  women 
and  children  and  cattle  should  be  for  yon,  and  then  we  thought 
we  would  never  raise  camp  and  move  where  yon  wished  us  to. 
We  had  in  our  hearts  that  if  you  tried  to  ino?e  us  off  we  would 
dib  on  our  knd.** 

SteUaxn,  OoBur  d'Alene  head  chief :  We  have  not  yet  made 
fnends.  AH  the  Indiaas  are  not  yet  your  children.  When  I 
heard  that  war  had  commenced  in  the  Yakima  country,  I  did 
not  believe  thej  had  done  well  to  eommenee.  I  wish  yon  wouUl 
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speak  and  dry  the  bldod  on  that  land  now.  If  you  would  do 
th:it.,  then  1  wouhl  take  you  for  a  friend.  You  liave  many 
goldiei'8,  and  I  would  not  like  to  havti  tliem  ilujl  among  mj 
people." 

Sclilat-eal :  "  Now  the  Yakimas  liave  crossed  the  Columbia, 
I  would  not  like  to  have  the  whites  cross  to  tliis  side.  If  the 
whites  do  not  cross  the  river,  the  Indians  will  all  be  pleased. 
We  liave  uol  made  friendship  jet.  We  have  not  shaken  hands 
yet.  When  wc  sec  that  the  soldiers  don't  cro88  the  Columbia, 
we  shall  believe  you  take  us  for  your  frienda.  When  you  stop 
that  difficulty,  the  fighting  now  going  on,  W6  dull  believe  yea 
intend  to  adopt  us  for  your  children.  Then  I  will  believe  that 
you  have  taken  us  for  your  friends,  aod  will  take  yoa  for  my 
friend.** 

Peter  John  ColviUe,  ohief :  ^^My  heert  h  Teiy  poor,  veiy 
bed.  My  lieert  ii  of  all  imtiont,  I  new  liide  it  My  heart 
bfettfoL  There  are  iome  who  havi^  talked  had.  I  am  always 
thinking  that  all  would  be  welL  I  wish  all  ibe  whites  and 
Lidiaoa  to  be  £riendfy;  but  even  if  my  people  shonld  tske  up 
arms  against  the  Americans,  I  myself  woidd  noL  I  know 
we  eannot  stop  the  river  from  running,  nor  the  wind  from 
blo^g,  and  I  httve  heard  that  you  whites  are  the  same.  We 
eoidd  not  stop  yon.  I  only  speak  to  ahow  my  heart  I  am 
done." 

SnoJuMoish, »  ehief  of  the  lower  Spokaoes,  near  ihe  Cdlnm^ 
bin:  ^  When  yoit  went  away  to  the  Blabkfoot  eoontiyy  and  the 
Yakimas  eommenoed  fighting,  my  heart  was  broken.  Ever 
sinoe  my  heart  isTOiyimaUL  Ever  sinoe  I  have  been  thinking. 
How  will  ihe  governor  speak  to  ns?  And  yesterday  he  did 
speak,  aod  said  to  the  Ti><tin«j « You  muit  keep  peace ; '  and  I 
have  been  *iwi*kliiy  what  €h>d  would  say  if  we  should  spill  blood 
on  our  land.  I  never  loved  bad  Indians,  nor  war ;  I  never 
believed  in  making  war  against  Americamk  I  wish  they  wouUL 
stop  all  the  whites  and  Indians  from  fighting.  Kow  I  will 
stop.  I  have  shown  my  heart*' 

Big  Star,  Spokane  ehief:  <*Thereasonthat  I  amtdking  now 
is  that  all  the  Indians  did  not  like  what  you  said  at  the  Walla 
Walla  coundl*  They  put  all  the  blame  on  you  for  the  trouble 
rinee.  The  Indians  say  you  are  the  eause  of  the  war.  My 
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heart  is  very  small  towards  you.  My  Leart  is  the  same  as  the 
others  for  you.  Ever  since  1  heard  there  was  war,  I  was  afraid 
for  yon.  I  am  afraid  you  "will  be  killed.  You  have  not  yet 
made  a  treaty,  and  you  passed  by  us,  and  your  people  have 
commenced  coming,  —  the  miners,  —  and  tliey  will  upset  my 
land.  This  spring,  when  my  ])eople  commenced  talking  about 
tlitj  aniuiuuition,  I  said,  '  My  children,  do  not  listen  to  my  chil- 
dren who  wish  to  do  wrong.'  I  said  to  the  Sun  chief,  *  What 
is  the  reason  you  are  getting  into  trouble?  Your  father  was 
good.  Now  he  is  killed  by  the  Blackfeet.*  And  this  HumTner 
when  the  governor  passed  here,  I  spoke  to  him  again,  and  he 
would  not  listen.  Tliat  is  why  my  heart  is  small,  — that  young 
man  would  not  listen.  I  left  home  and  went  to  the  Nez  Perces, 
and  there  met  Mr.  McDonald.  After  crossing  the  Columbia 
Kiver  those  two  young  fellows  overtook  n\e,  I  spoke  to  Mr. 
McDonald  to  give  me  good  advice  to  help  my  children.  He  did 
speak,  and  I  thought  he  gave  me  good  help.  1  was  glad.  We 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  fort  when  that  young  man  [a  young 
Spokane]  rushed  on  the  whites  and  choked  them.  After  Mc- 
Donald and  myself  had  talked  to  them,  I  thought  they  would 
listen.  If  I  had  not  tried  to  make  them  do  right.,  it  would  not 
have  hurt  mj  feelings  so  much.  Since  that,  I  am  crying  all  the 
time." 

Quin-i|uim-moe-so,  Spokane  chief,  living  at  Eclls^s  old  mission : 
•*  W^hen  I  heard,  governor,  what  you  hatl  8aid  at  tlie  \V'alla 
"WzHb,  ground,  I  thought  you  liad  done  well.  But  one  thing 
you  said  was  not  riglit.  You  aloue  arranged  the  Indian's  laud. 
The  Indians  did  not  s]>eak.  Then  you  struck  the  Indians  to 
the  heart.  You  thou^dit  they  were  only  Indians.  That  is  why 
you  did  it.  I  am  not  a  big  chief,  ljut  I  will  not  hide  my  ndud. 
I  will  not  talk  low.  I  wish  you  to  hear  what  I  am  saying. 
That  is  the  reason,  governor  ;  it  is  all  your  fault  the  Indians  are 
at  war.  It  is  your  fault,  because  you  have  said  that  the  Cuy- 
uses  and  Walla  Wallas  will  be  moved  to  the  Yakima  land. 
They  who  owned  the  land  did  not  speak,  and  yet  you  divided 
the  land." 

Grany :  **  When  you  look  at  those  red  men,  you  think  you 
have  more  heart,  more  sense,  than  these  poor  Indians.  I  think 
the  differenoe  between  us  and  yon  AmericanB  is  in  the  clothing, 
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—  the  blood  and  body  are  fhe  game.  Bo  you  Hunk*  becanae 
your  mother  was  white  and  theirs  bhusk,  that  yoa  are  higher  or 
better?  We  are  Uaok^  yet  if  we  ent  oarselves  the  blood  will 
be  red,  and  so  with  the  whites  it  is  the  same,  though  their  skiii 
is  white.  I  do  not  think  we  are  poor  beoanae  we  belong  to 
another  nation.  If  you  take  those  Indians  for  men,  treat  theoi 
so  now.  If  you  talk  to  the  Indiana  to  make  a  peaoe,  the  In- 
dians will  do  the  same  to  yon.  Yoa  see  now  the  Indians  are 
proud.  On  aooount  of  one  of  yoor  remarks,  some  of  your  peo- 
ple have  already  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  Indians  are  not 
satisfied  witii  the  land  you  gave  them.  What  oommenced  the 
trouble  was  the  murder  of  Pu-pu-moz<>mox's  son  and  Dr.  Whit- 
man, and  now  they  find  their  reservations  too  smalL  If  all 
those  Indians  had  marked  out  their  own  reservations,  the 
trouble  would  not  have  happened.  If  you  oould  get  their  le- 
aervations  made  a  little  larger,  they  would  be  pleased.  If  I 
had  the  business  to  do,  I  could  fix  it  by  giving  them  a  little 
more  land.  Talking  about  land,  I  am  only  speaking  my  mind. 
What  I  was  saying  yesterday  about  not  crossing  the  soldiers  to 
-  this  side  of  the  Columbia  is  my  business.  .  Those  Indians  have 
gone  to  war,  and  I  don*t  know  myself  how  to  fix  it  up.  That 
is  your  business.  Since,  governor,  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
there  has  been  war.  Why  cannot  you  manage  to  keep  peace? 
Maybe  there  will  be  no  peace  ever.  Even  if  you  should  hang 
all  the  bad  people,  war  would  begin  again,  and  would  never 
atop.** 

In  these  speeches  can  be  seen  the  reflection  of  the 
tales  spread  by  the  Yakima  emissaries.  It  was  after- 
wards learned  that  some  of  the  Yakimas  had  really 
crossed  the  Colombia  to  avoid  an  eipedition  into  the 
Yakima  valley,  under  Major  Rains  with  a  force  of  regu- 
lars, and  Colonel  J.  W.  Nesmith  with  a  detachment  of 
Oregon  volunteers,  which  j)ioved  abortive,  except  in  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  the 
regulars,  which  were  run  off  by  the  hostile  Yakimas. 

After  the  council  the  Indians  were  so  friendly  and 
well  disposed  that  they  readily  exchanged  their  fine^  fresh 
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lioraeB  for  tlie  jaded  and  ibed  ammab  of  l^e  party  and 
the  Indian  goods,  vbioli  liad  been  brought  up  for  the 

now  deferred  treaty,  and  even  sold  several  rifles,  which 
were  used  to  arm  the  Spokane  luvinciblcb. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  with  transportation  re- 
duced to  twelve  days'  supplies,  packs  to  eighty  pounds, 
the  hest  train  of  the  season,  and  the  party,  with  the 
recent  accessions,  fort^-eight  strong,  the  governor  stmek. 
out  for  the  Nez  Peree  conntiy^  in  oonditiony"  he  aajBf 
^  that  if  the  Nez  Perces  were  really  hoetile,  and  I  was  not 
strong  enough  to  fight,  I  eonld  make  a  good  ran  1 "  He 
mored  three  miles  to  the  Spokane  Biver,  crossed  it  jnst 
abore  the  falls,  and  encamped  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  that  name.  The  march  thence  to  the  Clearwater 
aad  Lapw;il,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eight  miles, 
occupied  four  days,  and  was  made  in  the  midst  of  a  driv- 
ing and  continuous  storm  of  cold  rain,  sleet,  and  snow, 
wetting  and  chilling  every  one  to  the  bone.  The  trail 
was  excessiTefy  mnddy  and  slippery,  and  for  half  a  day's 
travel  the  snow  was  ten  inches  deep.  On  the  second  day 
an  express  from  Craig  brought  the  cheering  news  that 
tiie  Nea  Peroes  were  fsithfol,  and  the  whole  tribe  ready 
to  support  the  govemor  to  the  death*  And  on  reaching 
camp  the  same  day  two  Frenchmen  or  Canadians  were 
met  making  their  way  from  Walla  Walla  to  the  Spokane, 
who  reported  the  valley  overrun  with  hostile  Indians,  the 
settlers  killed  or  driven  below,  and  their  stock  swept  off 
by  the  savages.  Fifty  miles  from  the  Spokane  they 
struck  the  same  trail  passed  over  in  June  on  the  way  to 
the  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  pursued  it  for  twenty  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Paloose,  where  an  enemy  was  most  likely  to  bo 
enoountered,  hut  no  Indians  ware  seen.  The  CSeaarwater, 
or  Kooeikooskiay  was  Grossed  just  abore  the  moutb  of 
tiie  LapwaL  The  river  was  barely  f ordable^  with  a  power- 
ful enrrent  and  roc^  bottonii  and  two  riding  horses  were 
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swept  off  tiieir  feet  into  deep  water  and  diowned»  making 
no  effort  to  vmm,  benumbed  in  the  ioy  water,  and  their 
rideca  barefy  esei^ed  a  similar  &te.  Movnig  aeven  milea 
np  the  Lapwai,  Oiaig^B  hospiteble  house,  and  the  end  of 

this  severe  march,  the  most  comfortless  and  trying  of  the 
whole  trip^  wus  itiached,  and  camp  gkdiy  made  on  the 
lltb. 
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Although  it  was  now  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  the 
groond  was  covered  with  snow,  Lawyer  had  assembled 
two  hundred  and  eight  lodges^  containing  over  two  thou- 
sand Indians,  and  able  to  master  eight  hundred  warriors. 
An  animated  councfl  was  at  once  held.  The  coiueil  lodge 
was  a  knndied  feet  in  lengtli,  built  of  polesy  matB,  and 
skinsy  and  in  thia  aasenibled  two  bnndred  Ghie&  and  prin- 
cipal men,  Lawyer  presiding.  An  ox  bad  bean  kOled, 
and  young  men,  who  officiated  for  the  occafflon,  roasted 
or  boiled  the  meat  at  iircs  in  the  lodge,  and  handed  it 
around  in  large  pans,  from  which  each  person  selected 
such  choice  pieces  as  suited  his  fancy. 

The  scheme  of  Lookmg  Glass  found  no  adherent,  in- 
deed was  not  broached^  and  the  unanimous  resolve  waa 
not  only  to  maintain  their  friendship  to  the  whites  and 
stand  by  their  treaty,  but  to  escort  Qovamor  Stevens  with 
two  hnndsed  and  fifty  of  tbeir  bravest  and  bestmned 
waniora,  ataik  bnfblo  bnntaia  and  Blaokfoot  figbtets 
every  one,  and  force  llieir  way  tiurongb  the  maoooo  of 
hostile  Indians  gathered  in  the  WaDa  Walla  valley. 

Looking  Glass,  tooj  was  among  the  first  in  his  profe^ 
sions  of  friendship.  Jealousy  of  Liiwyer,  and  the  hope 
of  increasing  his  own  influence  among  his  people  by  ob- 
taining great  and  exceptional  advantages  for  them,  were 
probably  the  canaes  of  his  onwoxthy  plo^  rather  than 
aetoal  enmity  to  the  wbitee. 
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Said  Looking  Olaw :  ^  I  told  tliA  govemixr  ihaft  ^  Walla 
Walla  ooimtiy^fasblooiDed  up  bflMjd  iDdianB^aiidtiiatlwoiikl 
go  aliead  and  be  beMnd,  and  that's  mflieart  now.  Now  that 
he  says  he  will  go,  I  will  gel  up  and  go  with  him.  Now  let  none 
of  you  torn  your  faoe  from  what  has  been  said.  Tour  old  men 
hate  spoken,  and  where  is  the  man  will  tain  his  faaok  on  it?" 

Three  Feathers :  Why  don*t  you  get  np  and  say  yon  aie  all 
going  with  GoTemor  Stevens  ?  We  said  before  oomittg  here 
thflj  should  go  over  oar  dead  bodies  before  eomtng  to  him* 
That  is  OUT  hearts  now.'* 

Aud  chief  after  chief  spoke  iu  similar  vein. 

Bed  Wolf  in  his  speech  said :  I  was  on  the  Spokane  at  the 
eouncil  held  there  by  the  Indians  last  summer,  when  rmmers 
sent  by  £am-i4dhkain  same  there  to  get  all  the  people  to  go  to 

war." 

Scotum  declared :  ^  The  chief  Fn^pnpmaK<4noK  sent  us  word, 
and  so  did  the  Cuyuses ;  they  sent  us  word  many  times,  but  we 
have  always  tuned  onr  faces  from  them  and  kept  the  laws." 

Hm  was  evidence  that  the  treacherons  ehiefs  were 

inciting  hostilities  immediately  after  signiDg*  the  treaties. 

At  this  juncture  an  Indian  l  uimer  was  announced  from 
the  Walla  Walla  valley  with  the  important  news  that  a 
force  of  five  hundred  Oregon  volunteers^  under  Colonel 
Kelly  (late  United  States  senator),  after  a  severe  battle 
of  four  days'  dmstioni  had  defeated  the  hostHes^  and 
driven  them  from  the  Yallej.  The  abaenoe  of  the  Paloaae 
Indiana  daring  the  forced  maioh  through  theb  oonntiy 
was  now  explained.  They  were  fighting  the  volunteers 
at  that  very  time.  The  way  being  thus  opened,  Governor 
Stevens  was  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  proffered  aid  of 
the  Nez  Perces ;  but  in  order  to  confirm  their  fidelity  and 
good  f eelingy  he  invited  a  hundred  warriors  to  accompany 
his  patty  as  a  goaid  of  honor  as  &r  aa  the  Walla  Walla 
vallej. 

It  was  a  dear,  bright,  frosty  Deoember  morning  that 
the  mingled  cavalcade  of  triiite  and  Indian  left  behind  the 
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hospitable  lodges  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and  filed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Lapwai  and  Kooskooskiii.  Karely  has 
the  Clearwater  reflected  a  more  picturesque  or  jovial  crew. 
Here  were  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  with  their  black 
felt  hats  and  heavy  cloth  overcoats ;  rough-clad  miners 
and  packers ;  the  mountain  men^  with  buckskin  shirts  and 
leggings  and  fur  caps ;  the  long^red  pacb-mules^  with 
their  bulkj  loads ;  and  the  blanketed  young  biaires,  with 
painted  yisage,  and  hair  adorned  with  eagle  featihersi 
mounted  on  sleek  and  spirited  mustangs,  and  dashing 
hither  and  thither  in  the  greatest  excitement  and  glee. 
Each  of  the  warriors  had  three  fine,  spirited  horses,  which 
he  rode  in  turn  as  the  fancy  moved  liim.  They  used 
buckskin  pads,  or  wooden  saddles  covered  with  buffalo, 
bear,  or  monntain-efoat  skin.  The  bridle  was  a  simple 
line  of  buiialo  hair  tied  around  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
ateedy  which  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  this  scanty 
headgear.  At  a  halt  the  long  end  of  the  line  is  flung 
loosely  on  the  ground^  and  the  horse  is  trained  to  stand 
without  other  fastening. 

The  whole  party  were  ferried  across  Snake  Biyer  by 
the  Indians  in  tfaehr  canoes^  the  animals  swimming.  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  left  bank  some  distance  as  the  trail  to 
Walla  Walla  ran,  it  was  found  that  the  Nez  Perces  had 
wholly  vacated  that  side  of  the  river,  and  removed  with 
their  bands  of  horses,  goods,  and  lodg-es,  and  especially 
their  canoes,  to  the  other  side^  in  order  to  cut  oS  inter- 
course with  the  hostile  Indians.  The  demeanor  of  the 
young  braves  on  this  march  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  traditional  gravity  and  stoicism  of  their  race.  They 
shouted,  laughed,  told  stories,  cradc;ed  jokes,  and  gave 
free  Tent  to  their  native  gayety  and  high  spirits.  Craig, 
who  accompanied  the  party,  translated  these  good  things 
as  they  occurred,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  whites. 
Crossing  a  wide,  ilat  plain,  covered  with  tall  rye  grass. 
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be  related  an  anecdote  of  Lawyer,  mtb  the  veminkoenoe 
of  whieb  tbe  young  biaveB  seemed  particukrly  tickled. 

When  yet  au  obsciu-e  young  warrior,  Lawyer  was  travel- 
ing over  this  ground  with  a  party  of  the  tribe,  including 
several  of  the  principal  chiefs.  It  was  a  cold  winter 
day,  and  a  biting  gale  swept  up  the  river,  penetrating 
their  clothing  and  chilling  them  to  the  bone.  Tbe  chiefs 
sat  down  in  tbe  sbelter  of  tbe  tall  lye  grass,  and  weie 
indulging  in  a  cosy  smoke,  when  Lawyer  fired  tbe  pvaine 
hx  to  'windwardy  and  in  an  instant  tiie  fieiy  element,  in 
a  long,  eiadding,  blazing  line,  came  sweeping  down  on 
tbe  wings  of  tbe  wind  upon  tbe  oomforHskhig  chiefs, 
and  drove  tiiem  to  rasb  belter-skelter  into  tbe  river  for 
safety,  dropping  robes,  pipes,  and  everything  that  might 
impede  their  flight.  For  this  audacious  prank  Lawyer 
barely  escaped  a  public  whipping. 

At  the  governor's  request,  the  Indians  undertook  to 
guard  tbe  horses  while  the  whites  guarded  the  camp  at 
night,  and  as  the  conntiy  was  still  infested  with  bands 
of  bostiles,  wbo  bad  burned  off  nearly  all  the  grass,  and 
tbe  animals  were  witb  diffionlty  prevented  from  straying 
far  and  wide  in  seareb  of  feed,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
ibey  bad  cbosen  tiie  more  arduous  task.  Eveiy  evening, 
as  the  young  men  would  linger  around  tiie  eamp^res, 
reluctant  to  start  out  upon  the  cold  and  dreary  night 
work,  one  or  more  of  the  chiefs  would  exlioit  tlieiii  to 
their  duty,  bemoan  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  race, 
and  relate  instances  of  the  superior  bravery  and  fortitude 
of  young  men  in  former  times.  The  young  fellows  were 
not  slow  to  retort  to  these  harangues  with  many  a  sarcas- 
tic gibe  and  jest,  but  finally  tbey  would  go  forth  to  spend 
tilie  eold  winter  nigbt  upon  the  exposed  prairie  on  horse- 
back, posted  around  tbe  band  of  animals.  So  faithfully 
did  tiiey  perform  this  duty  that  not  one  was  lost  during 
tbe  marcb. 
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It  was  a  gala  day  for  the  Nez  Perces  when  the  party 
reached  the  valley,  and  weie  received  by  the  Oregon  vol- 
unteers with  a  military  parade  and  a  salute  of  musketry ; 
and  when  Governor  Stevens  dismissed  tbem  with  presents 
and  thanks  and  words  of  encouragement,  they  returned 
Lome  the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  aiudlianes  that 
ever  marched  in  behalf  of  the  whites* 

On  this  maieh  the  NesPeiee  eicort  captured  a  Btnnge 
Indian  cn  Al-parwlia  Creek,  who  pfOTed  to  be  ihe  son  of 
Ume-bow-Ushy  the  war  chief  of  the  GuynseBy  and  who  said 
that  the  chie^  with  one  follower  and  a  number  of  women^ 
was  in  hiding  farther  up  the  creek,  having  fled  from  the 
valley  the  last  day  of  the  recent  fight.  The  governor 
sent  the  young  man  to  his  father  with  the  summons  to 
surrender  liiiuself  a  prisoner.  The  next  day  IJme-how- 
liah  dehvered  himself  up,  saying  that  he  had  done  no- 
tiling  bad,  and  was  not  afraid  to  be  tried  by  the  white 
man's  law,  and  thereafter  traveled  along  with  the  party  to 
his  uncertain  fate  with  true  Indian  stoicism.  He  accom- 
panied the  governor  to  the  Dalles,  where  be  was  tamed 
over  to  the  Oregon  authoxities.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
leased by  Colonel  Wright.  There  was  no  evidence  ibat 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  settlers,  although  he 
had  undoubtedly  fought  in  the  recent  battle. 

The  valley  was  reached  on  the  20th.  Major  Chinn, 
commanding  tlic  voliuiteers,  and  other  officers  rode  out 
to  meet  the  governor,  and,  on  reaching  the  volunteer 
camp,  the  troops,  four  hundred  in  nnmber^  paraded,  and 
£zed  a  volley  in  salute  as  the  picturesque  column  marched 
pas^  the  fifty  sturdy^  tnivelrstuned  wbifees  in  advance^ 
followed  by  the  hundred  ptond  and  flaunting  btaTCSi  oa^ 
TeCing  tbeir  bonss  and  uttering  tfaeur  war-wboops.  Tbe 
▼olnnteers  tben  formed  in  boUow  square,  and  tbe  goyh 
emor  addressed  them  in  a  brief  speech^  complimenting 
them  on  their  energy  in  pushing  forward  at  that  in- 
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clement  season,  and  gallantry  in  engaging  and  routing  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  tendering  the  thanks 
of  his  party  for  opening  tbe  road.  He  aeiaed  the  oooa* 
don  also  to  dwell  opon  ihe  advantages — the  neeenity — 
of  a  winter  campaign  to  bring  the  war  to  a  qpeedy  end* 
The  governor  was  the  first  to  grasp  this  idea  a  winter 
campaign  as  the  most  eifectivti  method  of  reduchig  hos- 
tile Indiiius  to  subjection.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  ho 
urged  this  course  upon  Genend  Wool  and  the  military 
authorities,  but  only  to  have  his  views  denounced  and 
ridiouled  as  ^'impracticable^"  but  finally,  under  the  atom 
lessons  of  dperienoe^  thej  had  to  be  adopted.  It  was 
only  by  winter  campaigns  that  (zeneral  Crook  sneeeeded 
in  subduing  the  Snakes  of  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon  in 
1868-69. 

Ovei  a  hundred  of  the  Cuyuses  and  Walla  Wallas  re- 
fused to  join  their  kindred  in  the  war,  and  remained 
friendly,  including  Steachua,  Tin-tim-meet-see,  and  How 
lish^wam-pooy  and  were  now  encamped  on  Mill  Creek 
under  the  protection  of  a  guard,  needed  unhappily  not 
less  against  a  lew  of  the  nnmly  volonteers,  wbo  bad 
already  kiDed  some  of  their  cattle,  than  against  appre- 
hended raids  by  the  hostiles.  The  little  tlock  of  ludians 
under  the  ministrations  of  Father  Chirouse  of  the  Catho- 
lic mission  also  remamed  friendly,  thanks  to  the  good  m- 
Euence  of  the  Fathers. 

Colonel  Frank  Shaw  was  found  with  the  volunteers, 
and  from  him  and  the  Oregon  officers  the  governor 
learned  the  latest  news  and  the  condition  ol  affairs.  The 
fight  had  been  a  severe  one.  The  Indians  resisted  stoutly 
for  four  days,  and  only  gave  way  at  last  because  they 
mistook  a  larg-e  pack-train,  seen  descending  int^  the  val- 
ley, for  reinforcements  to  the  whites.  Pu-pu-uiox-mox 
had  been  captured,  and  slain  attempting  to  escape.  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  arrived  at  Vancouver,  but  had  refused  to 
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take  active  measures  against  the  enemy,  assuming  that 
the  Indians  were  not  at  fault,  but  that  the  war  had  been 
gotten  up  by  white  speculators.  He  had  even  disbanded 
two  companies  of  Washington  volunteers  at  Vancouver 
after  they  had  been  actually  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service.  And  a  company  that  had  been  laised 
under  tiie  diteetion  ol  Shaw,  for  the  ezpfess  pQipose  ol 
going  to  the  asaiitanee  of  the  goyemor>  was  disDiined  by 
Wool  in  spite  of  the  lemonatianeea  of  ita-offioefs  and 
Major  Rains. 

The  first  act  of  the  goveruor  after  grasping  the  situa- 
tion was  to  indite  a  letter  to  Wool  announcing  his  safe 
return,  and  suggestin<^  the  enercretic  and  agfgressive  mili- 
tary measures  by  which  the  outbreak  could  be  speedily 
quelled. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  the  delay  in  holding  the  Black- 
foot  Gonncily  caused  by  the  moliah  and  incapable  Cum- 
mingy  were  now  apparent  Had  it  been  held  early  in 
Angnsty  as  it  might  and  should  have  been,  ^e  governor 
would  have  gotten  back  early  in  September^  in  time  to 
cope  with  the  first  outbreak,  to  infuse  the  military  au- 
thorities with  a  little  of  his  own  sound  judgment  and 
energy,  to  induce  harmony  and  concert  of  action  between 
the  regular  and  volunteer  forces,  possibly  to  remove  even 
Wool's  prejudiced  and  utterly  wrong  views,  certainly  in 
time  to  prevent  the  volunteers  of  his  own  territory  horn 
being  paralyzed  in  action,  and  rendered  worse  than  use- 
leas.  But  he  was  delayed^  and  in  his  absence  bitter  pr^ 
jadiee  and  divided  councils  ruled  the  hour^  and  the  war, 
which  ahonld  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  a  single 
season  by  a  few  qmiAf  strong  blows,  was  suffered  to  drag 
on  for  years. 

After  the  reception  by  the  volunteers  the  train  moved 
np  the  Walla  Walla  to  a  point  opposite  the  mission  and 
went  into  camp,  where  it  remained  the  next  three  days. 
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The  weather  grew  intensely  cold,  the  glass  ranging  27* 
below  zero ;  nevertheleas^  the  governor  kept  the  officers  at 
work  gathering  information  oonoeming  trails,  cxossings 
oi  mm,  etOv  with  a  view  to  mOitacy  operational  and  liad 
a  con&renoe  with  Major  Chinn  as  to  poshing  against  die 
Indians  beyond  Snake  River ;  but  it  appeared  that  the 
lack  of  rations  and  transportation  rendered  an  advimce 
impracticable,  and  of  course  no  move  could  be  made  w  hile 
the  severe  weather  coutiuued.  On  the  24th  the  camp 
was  moved  four  miles  farther  upstream  to  a  more  shel- 
tered spoty  with  plenty  of  wood,  and  where  there  was  a 
deserted  house,  which  the  governor  and  the  officers  oocnr 
pied.  The  eold  weatiber  continued  unabated  for  f  onrteeit 
days.  Tbe  men  bad  all  tbey  could  do  to  keep  the  fixes 
going  and  avoid  freezing,  and  many  of  the  boifles  in  the 
volunteer  camp  were  frozen  to  death.  Although  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  animals  found  grass 
enough  projecting  above  it,  or  by  pawing  it  off,  to  avoid 
starvation.  Herds  of  cattle,  abandoned  by  the  Indians  in 
their  flight,  grazed  within  sight  of  camp,  and  were  driven 
in  and  skugbtered  as  needed^  and  great  flooka  of  prairie^ 
chickens  roosted  in  tbe  trees  about  camp,  so  ^bm  ms  no 
lack  of  food. 

On  the  29th  the  governor  dismissed  the  Nez  Perce 
escort,  who  were  to  return  home  under  Craig  as  soon  as 
tbe  cold  abated,  thanking  them  for  their  iiilelity  and  ser- 
vices, and  charging  them  to  stay  on  their  own  side  of 
Snake  River,  and  shun  interoourse  with  the  hostiles.  The 
friendly  Cnynse,  Steaohns,  attended  this  conferenoe,  veiy 
desirous  of  joining  tbe  Nes  Peroes  snd  moving  into  tibeir 
oountry,  and  asking  permission  to  do  so.  <^  I  am  really 
afraid  of  those  whites,  those  volunteers,"  said  he.  The 
Nez  Perce  chiefs  strongly  supported  him  in  his  request. 
Said  Spotted  Eagle:  "I  am  g-lad  to  he^  those  Indians 
ask  to  go  with  us.   It  looks  as  if  they  wished  to  live 
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and  do  right  when  they  talk  of  joining  the  Nee  Peiees.*' 

But  the  governor,  after  considering  the  matter  for  a  day, 
denieJ  the  request,  for  the  reason  that  ha  feared  that  the 
dLsaffeeted  and  hostile  kindred  of  these  friendly  Cuynses 
would  be  constantly  visiting  them,  and  would  exert  a  bad 
influence  upon  the  Nez  Fercesy  whom  he  wkhed  to  keep 
eotizely  aloof  from  the  hoitilee. 

On  tiie  kst  day  of  the  year^  the  eold  weather  contina- 
ing  with  nnnutigatod  eeveiity,  the  governor  deoided  to 
hasten  below  ui  advance  of  the  train,  deeming  his  pre- 
sence imperatively  required  within  the  settlements  on 
Puget  Sound,  and  issued  general  orders  directing  Colonel 
Doty  to  move  the  train  to  the  Dalles  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted,  and  there  master  out  the  Stevens 
Guards  and  Spokane  Invincibles,  constituting  the  Walla 
Walla  Battalion,  appointing  Oiaig  lieatenant  and  aide- 
dMamp,  and  instmcting  him  as  to  marehing  home  and 
disbanding  the  Nes  Perce  allies,  and  taking  measures  for 
protecting  that  tribe  against  hostile  raids  or  attempts, 
and  ass!trnin<r  Colonel  Shaw  of  the  territorial  militia  to 
take  charge  of  matters  in  the  vaDey,  organize  the  settlors 
and  friendly  Indians  as  a  military  force,  to  act  as  their 
own  guards  at  leasts  and  appointing  Sidney  S.  Ford  and 
Gieen  McCSafferfy  oaptain  and  lieutenant  of  ydunteeia 
reqieetively  as  hia  aasifltantBy  and  finally  returning  thanks 
to  the  battalion 

"for  tlio  alacrity  witli  which  they  have  obeyed  his  orders  and 
discharg^ed  their  duty,  for  their  constancy  and  manlinesR  in  the 
rapid  movement  which  they  made  from  the  Sjwkane  to  this 
valley  in  had  weather  and  in  an  inclement  seawn,  a  movement 
begun  and  half  accomplished  with  the  certain  knowledLce  that  a 
largo  force  of  hostile  Indians  were  to  be  met  in  this  valley,  and 
no  expectation  that  aid  was  near  at  hand  and  would  be  extended 
in  season. 

**But  aid  was  at  hand,  and  the  commander-in-chief  would  do 
injustice  to  his  own  feelings,  and  those  of  the  men  of  his  imme- 
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diato  oominaiid,  if  in  llie  geneimL  order  he  did  not  aeknoiriedge 
the  aervioes  ol  the  gallant  volunteers  of  Oregon,  who  mccess- 
folly  met  in  arms  in  this  Talley  the  combined  forces  o£  the 
hostile  Indians  at  the  time  he  was  oaoviag  fiom  the  Spokane  to 
the  Nes  Peroe  ooontcy." 

On  New  Tear'a  Bay,  1856,  Grovemor  Sterena  started 

for  the  Dalles,  accompanied  only  by  his  son,  Pearson, 
Robie,the  Nez  Perce  chief,  Captain  John,  and  the  captive 
Ume-how-Iish,  and  reached  that  point  in  three  days  and  a 
half.  The  intense  cold  continued  nnabated.  Every  morn- 
ing the  little  party  saddled  in  the  darkness  and  started 
at  daylight  without  breakfast^  pushed  their  hones  at  a 
qseed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  for  about  six  hours,  malnng 
about  flizfy  milea^  and  made  eamp  early  in  the  aftemooiiy 
giving  the  horaes  several  houra  to  grace  before  dark,  and 
themaebres  plenty  of  time  to  gather  wood,  build  up  a  rous- 
ing fire,  and  cook  and  eat  a  tremendous  meal,  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper  in  one ;  then  early  to  bed,  sound  slum- 
bers, and  off  again  at  daylight.  All  the.  streams  were 
crossed  on  the  ice  until  the  Des  Chutes  Riv(  r  was  reached. 
Here  was  found  a  {r-reat  g'orcre  of  broken  ie(^  twenty  feet 
deep,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  rapid  and  power- 
ful stream  had  torn  its  way,  a  hundred  yards  wide,  bor- 
dered by  perpendicular  wdls  of  ice.  Carefully  leading 
tiieir  boraaa  over  the  broken  ice  massea,  they  reached  the 
usual  f  ording-plaoe,  only  to  find  the  dark,  swirling  liver 
sweeping  past  twenty  feet  below  them  at  like  foot  of  iSbaa 
])erpendieu]ar  and  impassable  icy  cliff,  while  a  similar 
obstacle  stared  at  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  bailed  exit  from  the  stream  even  should  its  passage 
be  accomplished.  But,  nothing  daunted,  all  set  to  work 
with  stakes  and  knives,  and  at  length  broke  down  a 
barely  passable  path  to  the  ford.  Captain  John  now  led 
the  way  across,  the  water  coming  to  the  saddle^kirts ;  a 
practicable  passage  out  was  found,  and  all  felt  muck  re- 
lieved aa  they  again  spurred  on. 
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Resting"  one  day  at  the  Dalles,  and  accompanied  only 
by  liis  sou  and  a  guide,  the  governor  continued  his  jour- 
ney by  the  trail  down  the  Oregon  side  o£  the  Columbia. 
It  was  a  littkKiaed  tiack,  barely  passable,  or  m<ked  vis*, 
lile,  in  many  pUuses^  jammed  between  the  river  and  the 
foot  of  the  gieat  monntain  maaaes  and  pieeipioes  wfaioh 
OTerhang  that  mighty  and  sablime  gorge»  Although  the 
severe  cold  had  abated,  considerable  snow  had  fallen, 
greatly  increasing  the  dangers  of  the  way  ;  but  lie  reached 
the  lower  Cascades  without  mishap,  and  crossed  to  the 
Washington  side  late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
spending  the  intermediate  night  at  Hood  River^  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Coe.  The  next  day  he  continued  by  land, 
paasbg  in  lear  of  Cape  Horn,  and  reached  a  landbg  on 
tlie  Coliimbia,  six  miles  above  Yanoonver,  soon  after  dark. 
Here  a  ship's  long-boat,  a  stont,  stannch  craft,  with  a 
good  sail,  was  obtained,  with  a  crew  of  three  sturdy  fel- 
lows. On  getting  well  out  in  the  river  away  from  land, 
a  terrific  gale  came  tearing  downstream,  struck  the  boat, 
and  drove  her  on  at  great  speed.  The  sail  was  quickly 
leefed,  but  the  little  craft  careened  to  the  gunwale ;  the 
^ves  broke  over  her;  only  incessant  bailing  kept  her 
afloat  The  dark  night,  tiie  tumnltaous  waves^  the  howl- 
ing gale,  tiie  open  boat  tearing  along  with  the  helmsman 
braced  against  the  tiller,  the  bailer  dipping  the  water 
overboard  with  furious  haste,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
clinging  to  the  upper  rail  with  clenched  grasp  and  tense 
faces,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  one  w  ho  witnessed  the 
Boene.  Yanconver  was  reached  in  twenty-six  minutes 
from  starting,  and  all  landed  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
i^ef  ftt  having  escaped  a  watery  grave. 

The  governor  again  endeavored  to  oommnnicate  with 
General  Wool,  and  hastened  to  Portland  to  see  him,  but 

bad  left  on  the  steamer  for  San  Francisco  only  the 
day  before. 
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The  jonniey  up  the  CowlitB  in  eanoe  uid  across  ih» 
nmcldy  road  to  Olympia  ma  made  in  three  days,  without 
special  incident  to  vary  the  monotony  of  toil  and  disoom- 

fort  ever  attending  it  at  that  season,  and  on  January  19, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  nine  mouths,  the  governor 
reached  Olympia,  and  found  himself  once  more  at  home 
with  his  family. 

During  the  governor's  ahsenee  Mrs.  Stevens,  with  her 
litde  girls  and  the  nurse  Ellen,  spent  several  weeks  on 
Whitby  Idandy  at  the  henna  of  a  family  named  Crockett^ 
in  hopes  that  the  stronger  sea  air  ol  that  localily  would 
overcome  the  Panama  fever,  from  which  they  were  still 
sullering.  The  Crocketts  were  hearty  and  kindly  Ken- 
tucky farmer  folks  of  the  best  type,  and  received  the  sick 
lady  and  her  children  with  warm-hearted  hospitality  and 
kindness.  Mrs.  Stevens  with  the  children  used  frequendj 
to  bathe  in  the  Sound,  and  on  one  occasioui  as  they  were 
in  the  water,  a  hand  of  northern  Indians  was  ohserved 
approaching  in  tbeir  great  wa]>canoes  at  rapid  speed. 
Mr.  Crockett  hastened  to  the  beach  in  great  apprehen- 
sion and  hurried  the  bathers  to  the  liouse,  declaring  that 
the  predatory  savages  would  be  sure  to  seize  and  carry 
them  0&,  if  they  were  given  an  opportunity.  Under  the 
inv^orating  open-air  on  the  island  and  the  ezoellent 
fare,  with  abundance  of  venison  and  other  game,  the 
fsmily  lapidly  regained  healthy  and  after  their  visit  re- 
turned in  canoes  to  Olympia. 

Mrs.  Stevens  afterward  visited  the  military  post  at 
Steilacoom,  and  the  wives  of  the  officers  there  visited  her 
in  Olympia,  and  it  was  at  her  house  that  Mrs.  Slaughter 
received  news  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  Lieutenant 
W.  A.  Slaughter,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  Decem- 
ber 5.  Several  times^  after  the  war  broke  out,  circumstan- 
tial and  a{ipBrenlly  trustworthy  reports  wero  brought  of 
the  massacre  of  the  governor  and  his  party  by  die  In^ 
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dians,  all  of  which  Mrs.  Stevens  utterly  disbelieved.  She 
fiooated  even  more  decidedly  the  idea  that  he  would  return 
by  way  of  the  Missoori  and  Isthmus  of  Panamay  which 
his  friends  irare  so  strongly  niging  him  to  do,  and  de- 
dated  to  them  that  he  mndd  oeitainlf  come  back  by  the 
dinet  lonte^  no  matter  what  ohitades  might  intervene. 


CHAFTEB  XXXVn 

PBOSTBATIOir*  —  THB  BBSOUB 

When  GeveRior  Stevens,  after  his  midTrintor  forced 

mart  li  across  the  mountains,  reached  Oljmpia,  he  found 
the  whole  country  utterly  prostratet],  overwhelmed.  The 
settlers  in  dismay  had  abandoned  their  farms  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  few  small  -villages.  Thej  were  all  poor, 
having  no  reserves  of  money,  food^  or  supplies,  and  star- 
Tation  stared  them  in  the  face  i£  prevented  from  planting 
and  raising  a  crop.  The  only  military  post  on  Paget 
Sound,  Fort  Steikooom,  oonld  mnster  less  than  a  hundred 
soldiers,  and  was  so  far  from  protecting  the  settlers  that 
it  had  called  for  and  received  the  reinforcement  of  a 
company  of  volunteers  for  its  own  protection.  The  post 
at  Vancouver  was  also  hut  a  handful  in  strength,  and 
had  also  been  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  volunteers. 
But  even  this  pitiful  force  was  not  to  be  used  against  the 
savage  enemy;  for  Wool  had  just  gone  back  to  San  Fran* 
cisco  after  a  flying  visit  to  the  Columbia  River,  during 
which  he  had  disbanded  the  volunteer  companies,  refused 
to  take  any  active  measures  to  protect  the  people,  and 
loudly  proel aim ef],  both  in  official  reports  and  tlirough  the 
press,  that  the  war  had  been  forced  upon  the  Indians  by 
the  greed  and  brutality  of  the  whites^  and  that  the  for- 
mer would  be  peaceful  if  only  let  alone  and  not  treated 
with  injustice. 

There  wasa  deficiency  of  armsy  and  still  more  of  ammo* 
nition,  in  the  country.  Six  weeks  were  required  to  send 
a  letter  to  Washington  City,  and  three  months  before  an 
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answer  to  the  most  urgent  demand  or  entreaty  could  be 
received.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  pioneers  were  uni- 
versall  J  discouraged,  and  that  nothing  kept  many  o£  them 
from  abandoning  the  oountry  but  their  abaolnte  inability 
to  get  away.* 

A  brief  review  of  ihe  oatbreak  and  course  of  the  war 
will  make  oleaier  the  sitaation  at  this  juncture. 

Scarcely  was  tlie  ink  dry  upon  Ms  signatiire  to  the 
Walla  Walla  treaty,  when  Kam-i-ah-kaii,  the  leading  and 
most  potent  spirit,  and  his  Yakimas  were  hard  at  work 
melting  an  outbreak  against  the  whites.  They  with  the 
Cuyose  and  Walla  Walla  chiefs  assembled  the  disaffected 
Indians^  and  many  of  the  others,  at  a  cooncil  north  of 
Snake  Biver  in  the  mmmer^  and  made  eveiy  effort  to  gain 
over  the  Spokanes^  Coenr  d'AIeneSy  and  even  aome  of 
ihe  Nez  Perces,  who  had  intermarried  with  the  Ciiyuses, 
and  not  without  success  among  the  young  hraves.  Their 
eniiss;uies  stirred  up  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Sound,  too,  the  Nisquallies,  Puyallups,  and  Duwhamish, 
who  had  intermarried  to  some  extent  with  the  Yakimas, 
and  penetrated  even  to  Gray's  Harbor  and  Shoalwater 
Bay  on  the  coast,  and  to  southern  Oregon*  £veiy  fals^ 
hood  that  Indian  ingenuity  could  invent,  or  credulity 
swallow,  was  employed  to  fire  the  Indian  heart.  The  con* 
spiracy  was  in  full  train,  but  not  yet  ripe,  when  the  out- 
break was  prematurely  begun  by  the  nuirJer  of  the  miners 
in  the  Yakima  valley  in  September,  by  Kam-i-ah-kan's  war- 
riors, who  could  no  longer  be  held  back ;  and  when  agent 
Bolon  visited  the  tribe  to  investigate  the  matter,  he  was 
treacherously  shot  in  the  back,  seized  and  his  throat  cut, 
and  with  his  horse  burned  to  ashes,  September  23.  Qual* 
chen,  the  son  of  Ou-hi  and  nephew  of  EauM-ah-kan,  was 
the  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy.  Major  Haller  marched 
with  a  hundred  men  £rom  the  Dalles  into  the  Yakima 

1  Baociof  t,  ToL.  xxri.  p.  143. 
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Talley  to  demand  the  snirender  of  or  to  pfuniah  the  nun- 
derera ;  and  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Slanghtar^  with  a  small 
force  ol  forty  many  moved  from  Steilaooom  aema  tiie 
Nahohess  to  the  Takima  to  eoopente  vriih  HaUer. 
But  the  Yakimas  attacked  the  latter  October  6,  and  com- 
pelled biin  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  killed 
and  wounded,  his  howitzer,  and  baggage.  Pu-pu-mox- 
mox  then  seized  and  plundered  old  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
which  had  no  garrison,  and  distributed  the  goods  found 
there,  including  a  considerable  supply  of  Indian  goods, 
among  his  followers,  who  danced  the  war-dance  in  front 
of  his  lodge  axound  a  fresh  white  scalp.  These  Indians, 
with  the  Gajnses  and  Umatiilas,  tiien  drove  the  settlen 
out  of  the  Walla  Walla  vaUej,  destroyed  their  houses  and 
improYements,  and  killed  or  ran  off  tiie  stook.  lieaten^ 
ant  Slaughter,  after  crossing  die  sommit  of  the  Cascades, 
being  unable  to  learn  anjrthing  of  Haller,  hastily  but 
wisely  fell  back  to  the  western  side.  Here  Cajitam  M. 
Maloney  joined  him  with  tseventy  regulars  and  a  company 
of  volunteers,  under  Captain  Gilmore  Hays,  and  ac^ain  ad- 
vanced across  the  mountains^  but  in  turn  retreated,  fear- 
ing to  leave  the  settlements  on  Puget  Sound  wholly  un- 
protected ;  but  his  messengers  were  waylaid  and  slain  by 
the  Sound  Indians,  and  the  settlers  on  White  or  Dnwha- 
mish  Biver,  near  Seattle,  were  massaered  with  nnqpeakable 
atrodty,  the  bodies  of  the  women  and  duldnm  being 
thrown  into  the  wells.  These  settlers  had  taken  refuge 
in  Seattle,  but  were  induced  to  go  back  to  their  farms  by 
the  friendly  professions  and  assurances  of  the  very  sav* 
ages  who  fell  upon  and  butchered  them  the  night  after 
their  return.  And  settlers  on  the  Nisqually  and  at  other 
points  met  a  similar  fate. 

At  Major  Bains's  request,  Acting^ovemor  Mason  called 
ont  two  companies  of  volunteers,  which  were  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service,  one  being  used  to  reinforce 
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Fort  Steilaeooiiiy  and  one  the  VanoouTsr  poet  A  oom- 
pany  was  ako  raised  at  Vancouver  for  ilie  erpfess  purpose 

of  goiiig  to  the  assistance  of  Governor  Stevens,  in  caae  lie 
attempted  to  force  his  way  tluoaorh  the  hostiles. 

In  November  an  engagement  took  |)lace  on  White  River, 
in  which  some  loss  was  intiicted  upon  the  Indians,  but  they 
soon  reappeared  in  undiminished  strength^  surrounded 
the  troops  at  night,  and  captured  a  number  of  baggage 
animals,  and  on  December  5  killed  Lieutenant  Slaughter 
and  two  men,  and  wonnded  six  others.  SoTetal  more 
companies  of  yohmteers  were  raised  for  home  defense, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  separate  the  fiiendlj  Indiana 
from  the  hostiles.  Acting^Govemor  Mason  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  Major  Tilton,  whom  he  appointed  adjutant-general, 
and  by  Colonel  Simmons,  but  the  storm  was  too  great  for 
their  ellorts.  Moreover,  they  depended  u[)on  the  regular 
officers  to  oonduot  the  war,  which  made  Wool's  action 
doubly  paralyzing. 

The  whole  region  about  the  Sound,  with  the  exception 
of  the  prairies  acattered  about  the  head  of  i^  was  ooveied 
widi  the  primeval  eveigreen  forest  and  a  dense  and  tan- 
gled undergrowth,  so  thick  and  matted,  and  obstructed  by 
immense  fallen  giants  and  downfalls  of  every  kind,  that 
the  most  energetic  hunter  or  woodsman  could  traverse 
through  it  only  five  or  six  miles  a  day.  There  were  also 
numerous  rivei-bottoms  and  swamps,  even  more  impene- 
trable. Only  seventy  miles  back  to  the  eastward  stretched 
north  and  south  the  great  Cascade  Range,  afEording  innu- 
merable safe  and  hidden  retreats ;  and  many  trails  across 
it,  well  known  to  the  Indians,  but  unknown  to  the  whites, 
gave  access  to  ^  Takima  emissaries  and  reinforcements 
to  join  the  hostiles  on  the  Sound,  and  furnished  the  latter 
the  ready  means  of  retreat  to  the  Yakima  country  when 
hard  ptcsaod.  In  the  dense  finests  and  swamps  tiie  sav* 
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ages  lurked  at  tiie  veiy  doom  of  the  Betilement%  and  no 
man  ventured  out,  for  fear  of  ambuflh  by  the  wily  and 
onmipreBefit  foe. 

Alter  Ilallei's  defeat  Major  G.  J.  Rains  led  an  expedi- 
tion fiom  the  Dalles  to  the  Yakima  valley  with  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  regulars  and  two  companies  of  Washington 
volunteers,  under  Captains  William  Strong  and  Robert 
Newell,  and  was  supported  by  four  companies  of  Oregon 
volunteers,  under  Colonel  J.  W.  Nesmith.  He  reached  the 
Catholic  mission  on  the  Ah-tah-nam  branch  of  the  Yakima, 
whxeh  was  found  deserted,  and  destroyed  it,  and  then 
returned  to  die  Dalles,  having  accomplished  nothing 
except  the  breaking  down  of  his  animals.  The  Yaldmas, 
avoiding  battle  with  so  large  a  force,  managed  to  run  off 
fifty-ioLir  u£  Ills  muleb  and  horses,  and  immediately  their 
young  braves  rode  post-haste  to  the  neighboring  tribes, 
proclaiming  victory  over  the  troops,  and  proudly  showing 
the  captured  auimals  with  the  United  States  brand  on  their 
shoulders  in  proof  of  their  success. 

Another  force  of  about  five  hundred  Oregon  volun- 
teers, under  Colonel  James  K.  Kelly,  marehed  to  the  Walla 
Walla  valley  and  defeated  the  hostiles  there  congregated, 
which  opened  the  road  to  Governor  Stevens,  as  already 
related.  But  the  Indians,  although  punished,  simply 
flied  across  Snake  River,  and  were  free  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  stir  up  the  friendly  tribes,  for  the  volunteers, 
from  lack  of  supplies  and  transportation,  were  unable  to 
pursue  them. 

The  Oregon  volunteers  were  not  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  because  both  they  and  Governor 
Gurry  were  anxious  to  strike  the  Indians,  and  justly  feared 
that  if  pkoed  under  the  oidm  of  regular  officers,  they 
would  be  held  back  or  placed  in  gaizison. 

In  December  Gmeral  Wool  came  up  from  San  Fnm- 
dsco  to  Vancouver,  mustered  out  the  Washington  volun- 
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teers,  placed  the  regulars  at  the  Dalles,  Vancouver,  and 
Steilaooom  striedy  on  the  defendvey  and  denounced  in 
unmeasured  terms  tiie  brave  Oregoo  volunteers,  who  had 
struck  the  only  real  blow  inflicted  upon  the  enemy.  He 

disbanded  even  the  company  specially  raised  for  Gov- 
ernor Stevens's  relief,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  its  captain,  of  Major  Kains,  and  of  his  own  aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant  Kichard  Arnold. 

Thu8|  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1856,  the  Indians 
of  the  upper  counticy  held  the  whole  region,  except  the 
point  occupied  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley  by  the  Oregon 
volunteers ;  the  Takimas  were  more  hostile^  active^  and 
triumphant  tiian  ever ;  the  Cujuses,  Walla  Wallas,  and 
Umatillas  were  made  more  embittered  and  defiant  by  the 
punishment  they  had  received ;  and  all  were  free  to  insti- 
gate more  hostility  among  the  other  tribes,  which  they 
were  industriously  doing".  The  regulars  were  on  the 
defensive  by  Wool's  orders,  while  the  volunteers  in  the 
valley  were  unable  to  take  the  aggressive  for  lack  of  sup- 
plies. 

West  of  the  Cascades  the  Indians  infested  and  held 
the  whole  country  eonsept  a  few  points.  The  whites  were 
virtually  in  a  state  of  siege,  deserted  and  maligned  by  a 
veteran  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  them ;  not 
knowing  where  to  find  succor,  or  even  food,  completely 
discouraged  and  dismayed.  The  great  majority  of  In- 
dians on  the  Sound  had  not  yet  taken  tu  the  war-path, 
although  much  disailected.  Even  among  the  most  hos- 
tile, the  Nisquallies,  Puyallups,  and  DuwlKunish,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  majority  of  any  tribe  took  active  part  in  the 
outbreak ;  but  the  war  faction  comprised  the  chiefs  and 
the  vigorous  young  warriors,  and  they  were  constantly 
stbnulated  and  encouraged,  and  at  tunes  largely  rein- 
forced,  by  their  Takima  kinsmen.  The  bostale  warriors 
on  the  Sound  probably  varied  in  numbers  from  two  bun* 
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dred  and  fifty  to  live  hundred,  but  the  swamps  and 
forests,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  gave  them 
every  advantage.  The  great  danger  was  that  the  other 
Indiaii%  already  disaffected,  and  many  o£  whose  restless 
young  braves  were  aiding  the  hostiles  to  an  extent  which 
cannot  be  certainly  determined,  would  openly  join  in  the 
outbreak,  and  this  danger  was  aggravated  by  every  day's 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  whites  in  attacking  and  striking 
the  enemy.  A  defensive  policy  was  sure  to  throw  the 
whole  Indian  population  into  the  nrms  of  the  lios tiles. 
An  additional  and  imminent  danger  was  found  in  the 
northern  Indians,  gangs  of  whom  were  prowling  about 
the  Sound,  ever  ripe  for  murder  and  plunder. 

The  first  day  after  his  aniTal  Governor  Stevens  de- 
livered in  person  and  orally  a  special  message  to  the 
legblatnre,  then  in  session.  He  pointed  out  how  the 
Donation  Act  iiml  the  advent  of  settlers  had  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
extinguish  their  title  to  the  soil.  He  showed  how  this 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  treaties  he  had  made, 
and  described  the  care  taken  to  deal  with  the  Indians 
justly  and  understandingly,  eqieciaUy  at  the  Walla  WaUa 
council :  — - 

The  greatest  ears  was  taken  to  explain  the  treaties,  and  Ihe 
objeote  of  them,  and  to  seenie  the  most  faithful  interpreters. 
Three  interpreters  were  provided  for  each  hoguage.  The 
reoord  of  that  council  was  made  up  by  intelligent  and  dispas* 
sionate  men,  and  the  speeches  of  all  there  made  are  recorded 
verbatim.  The  dignity,  humanity,  and  justice  of  the  natiimiJ 
goveroment  are  there  signally  exhibited,  and  none  d  tihe  aetofS 
therein  need  fear  the  criticism  of  an  intelligent  communily, 
nor  the  supervision  of  intelligent  superiors.  By  these  tTCa» 
ties,  had  the  Indians  been  faithful  to  them,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  Territory  can  beoome  civil- 
ized and  Christianized  would  have  been  determined  praotioally. 
The  written  reoord  will  show  that  the  authorities  and  the  peoide 
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of  this  Temtoiy  hxn  noiiiuig  to  blnsli  lor«  noUung  to  fou  in 
the  judgment  o£  impartial  men  now  liTing,  nor  the  lelrake  of 
poetorily.  It  WW  a  pleasant  feeling  that  aetnated  me,  on  my 
mission  in  making  Aese  treaties,  to  think  I  was  doing  something 
to  civiliie  and  to  render  the  condition  of  the  Indian  happier. 

•  ,  ,  The  war  has  been  plotting  for  two  or  lliree  yean,— 
a  war  entered  into  by  these  Indians  without  a  cause;  a  war 
having  not  its  origin  in  these  treaties,  nor  in  the  bad  eondnot 
of  the  whites.  It  originated  in  the  native  intelligence  of  rest- 
less Indians,  who,  forepocing:  destiny  against  them,  —  that  the 
white  man  was  moving  upon  them,  —  determined  that  it  must 
be  met  and  resisted  by  arms.  We  may  sympathize  with  such 
a  manly  feeling,  but  in  view  of  it  we  have  high  duties. 

"The  war  must  be  vigorously  prosecuted  now.  t^eedtimo  is 
coming,  and  the  farmer  should  be  at  Ids  plough  in  the  field. 
In  ray  judgment,  it  would  be  expedient  forthwith  to  raise  a 
force  of  three  hundred  men  from  the  Sound  to  push  into  the 
Indian  country,  build  a  depot,  and  vigorously  operate  against 
the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  and  nearly  the  same  force  should 
be  raised  on  the  Columbia  Kiver  to  prosecute  the  war  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  would  prevent  reinforcements 
hum  either  side  joining  the  bands  of  the  other  side,  and  would 
effectually  crush  both.  But  what  is  more  important  would 
be  Uie  influence  upon  the  numerous  tribes  not  yet  broken  out 
into  hostili^.  There  is  a  soiprising  feeling  of  oneasinees 
among  all  <^  tribes  wlio  bave  not  broken  oot,  eamept  akme  tibe 
Kea  Peroes.  These  tribee  may  be  led  into  war,  if  delay  attends 
our  opentkos.  Tlie  Indians  mnst  be  stniok  now.  Bat  if  we 
dolay,  in  a  few  months  the  roots  and  fish  will  abonnd,  sup- 
plying the  Indians  with  food;  the  snows  wiU  melt;  and  the 
monntain  passes  wiU  allow  them  hiding-places.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  if  operatioas  are  def ened  till  sammer,  they  mnst  be 
deferred  till  winter  again. 

What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  Sound  should  nothing  be 
done  until  May  or  June?  The  whole  industrial  conunnnity 
would  be  ruined,  the  Sonnd  paralyaed ;  the  husbandman  would 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  sospense  by  romors  of  wars,  and  could  not 
adhere  to  his  pnrsoits  ;  fields  would  not  be  tilled;  and  the  Ter* 
ritoij  would  starve  ont." 
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While  approving  as  a  general  rule  the  mustering  into 
the  United  States  service  of  YolnnteeiSy  and  <iiBftUtming 
any  impugning  o£  Wool's  niotiye%  he  advised  against 
mustering  them  into  that  service,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  that 
officer's  disbanding  troops  in  Tioktion  of  a  potttive 
understanding,"  and  boldly  declared :  — 

"  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  raising  them  inde- 
pendent of  that  service,  and  it  is  due  to  the  Territory  and 
myself  that  the  reasons  for  assuming  it  should  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlio  department  at  Washington. 

The  spirit  of  prosecuting  this  war  should  he  to  accomplish 
a  lasting  peace,  —  not  to  make  treaties,  but  to  punish  their  vio- 
lation. While  justice  and  mercy  should  characterize  the  acts 
of  our  government,  there  should  be  no  weakness,  no  imbecility. 
The  tril>e.-i  now  at  war  must  submit  unconditiunully  to  the  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  leniency  of  our  government.  The  gudty  ones 
should  suffer,  and  the  remainder  be  placed  on  reservations 
under  the  eye  of  the  military.  By  such  a  decisive,  energetic, 
and  firm  oooxse  flia  diffienltjr  may  be  grappled  with,  and  peace 
mtored. 

■*  Let  not  cur  hearts  he  disoonraged.  I  have  an  abiding  con- 
fidenoe  in  the  futoxe  destiny  of  our  Territory.  Ghxim  mnst 
give  way  to  sunlight  Let  us  never  Umw  sight  o£  the  resoaroea, 
capacities,  and  natural  advaatsges  of  the  Territoiy  of  Washings 
ton.  Gather  heart,  then,  fellow  dtisens.  Do  not  now  tslk  of 
leaving  us  in  our  hour  of  adveisity,  hut  stay  till  the  shade  of 
gloom  is  lifted,  and  await  that  destiny  to  be  fulfilled.  Iiet  us 
all  put  hands  together  and  xeseue  the  Territory  from  its  pre* 
sent  difficulties,  bo  that  we  may  all  feel  that  we  have  done  our 
whole  duty  in  the  present  wgenmjJ* 

To  this  manly  and  clear-sighted  appeal  the  legislature 
made  haste  to  respond  with  the  alacrity  aiul  heartfelt 
sense  of  relief,  and  renewal  of  hope  and  courajre,  with 
which  men  iu  the  extremity  of  danger  ever  turn  to  a 
natural  leader,  and^  so  far  as  lay  in  its  powcTy  gave  him 
nnhmited  authority  to  take  mcasnves  necessary  to  save 
the  setdements  from  extinction* 
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Forthwith  Governor  Stevens  adopted  and  put  in  force, 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  Jettirimued  and  vigorous  nature^ 
the  following  measures  :  — 

1.  He  called  upon  the  people  bj  proclamation,  dated 
January  22,  to  raue  a  thousand  volunteers  for  six 
months  for  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy,  wher- 
ever they  might  he  ordered.  He  refoaed  to  enlist  any 
troops  for  local  or  home  defense  or  short  termsi  and  sum- 
marily disbanded  all  the  companies  which  were  under 
aiuis,  they  having  beeu  raised  for  such  restricted  ser\  ice. 

2.  He  called  upon  the  settlers,  wherever  three  or  four 
^unilies  could  join  together,  to  return  to  their  abandoned 
fums,  build  blockhouses^  and  hold  and  cultivate  the 
soil. 

3.  He  required  all  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sound  to  move  to,  and  remain  upon,  reservations  selected 

on  islands,  or  on  points  on  the  western  shore,  under  the 
care  and  oversight  of  agents,  there  to  be  fed  aud  pro- 
tected by  the  government  while  the  war  lasted.  Any 
Indian  found  on  the  eastern  side  without  permission  of 
his  agent  was  to  be  deemed  hostile. 

4.  He  sent  Secretary  Mason  to  Washington  to  lay  the 
piessing  need  of  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  the  non-hostile  Indians  before  the  gov^ 
emment,  and  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the  war  and  general 
situation. 

5.  He  made  effective  use  of  the  friendly  Indiai)s  in 
scouting  operations  against  the  hostUes,  hunting  them 
down  in  their  retreats,  and  confirming  the  fidelity  of  the 
doubtful  tribes. 

6*  He  sent  agents  to  Portland,  San  Frandaeo,  and 
Victoria,  B.  C,  with  urgent  ai^>eal8  for  arms,  ammunition, 
and  suppHes,  and  published  his  appeal  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco papers. 

7.  He  issued  territorial  scrip,  or  certiiicates  of  indebt- 
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edness,  to  defray  the  pay  of  volunteers  and  cost  of  mum- 
tions  and  supplies. 

8.  He  freely  resorted  to  impressment  or  seizure  of  sup- 
plies, teams,  etc.,  whenever  necessary. 

9.  He  appealed  to  the  patriotism  and  good  feeling  o£ 
the  volunteers,  but  enforced  discipline,  and  punished  misp 
conduct  by  summafj  and  diBhonoiable  dimninmil  of  the 
goiltj  from  the  service. 

It  18  only  by  beanng  in  mind  the  facts  that  the  entire 
white  popiJatton  numbered  only  fonr  thousand  sonlsy  of 
whom  the  males  fit  to  bear  arms  barely  equaled  the  nmn- 
ber  of  volunteers  called  for ;  that  they  were  destitute  of 
arms,  ammunition,  supplies,  money,  and  credit;  discour- 
aged and  wholly  on  the  defensive ;  denied  protection  by 
the  regular  troops,  who  indeed  were  too  few  to  affctrd  it; 
and  all  hope  of  support  and  sympathy  from  the  govern- 
ment, or  from  outside,  blasted  by  the  denundatioos  of 
Wool,  —  that  one  can  really  appreciate  the  courage  and 
self-reliance  d  Govemor  Stevens  in  undertaking  the  task 
before  him.  The  ability  and  selMevotton  with  which  he 
sncoessfully  accomplished  it,  and  the  remarkable  spiiit 
and  patriotism  of  the  people,  who  sustained  their  leader, 
and  loyally  and  patiently  submitted  to  these  stiiii<^ent 
measures,  iuiiiibh  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic. 

The  day  after  delivering  his  message,  the  second  after 
arriving  home,  the  governor  hastened  down  the  Sound  to 
inspect  the  reservations  and  agents,  and  perfect  mea- 
sures to  enforce  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  the* 
atre  of  war.  He  visited  every  point  of  importance  on  the 
eastern  side,  informed  himself  thoroughly  of  the  needs 
and  conditions  at  each,  and  returned  to  Olympia  on  ths 
28th.  On  this  trip  he  secured  the  aid  of  Pa^foiUiD» 
head  chief  of  the  Snohomish,  and  a  force  of  his  na^ 
riors,  the  first  Indian  auxiliaries  to  take  the  field. 
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The  Indians  attaeked  Seattle  on  Janiuurj  26  in  f orc% 
destroyed  the  larger  part  of  the  town,  driving  the  whites 
to  one  eomer  of  it^  and  were  only  repulsed  in  the  end  hj 
the  fire  of  the  United  States  man-of-war  Decatur,  Captain 
G.  Gansevoort. 

The  people  responded  instantly  to  the  governor's  munly 
appeal,  with  true  American  spirit  and  patriotism.  They 
in;ult!  iiaste  to  enlist  fn  masse  in  tlie  volunteer  companies, 
eager  to  be  led  against  the  savage  foe.  The  refugee 
settlers  banded  together  in  small  squads,  returned  to 
the  country,  erected  blockhouses  at  or  near  their  farms, 
and  held  them  with  old  men  and  boys*  The  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  refused  to  be  misled  by  the  libels  of 
Wod,  uA  tanudied  supplies  and  moDition..  I»rid«  of 
three  weeks  eleven  companies  were  raised,  equipped, 
and  taking  the  field,  besides  two  bodies  of  Indian  aux- 
iliaries. 

A  regular  and  efficient  express  service  -wits  organized 
throughout  the  Territory.  An  assistant  quartermaster 
and  commissary,  the  two  usual  supply  departments  being 
united,  was  stationed  in  each  town  and  principal  settle- 
ment on  purpose  to  collect  provisions,  transportation,  etc., 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  troops.  By  these  skillful 
measures  tibe  governor  so  successfully  overcame  the  two 
great  difficulties  attending  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
viz.,  the  vast  extent  of  the  region  and  the  lack  of  sup^ 
plies,  that  the  volunteers  never  had  to  wait  for  orders, 
nor  were  they  ever  put  to  unnecessary  or  fruitless  marches 
or  labors ;  and  during  all  their  campaip^ns  on  both  sides 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  ex|)0(liti()ns  of  hundreds 
of  miles,  they  never  sui^ered,  nor  lost  a  day,  for  lack  of 
supplies. 

The  military  organization  is  given  below,  not  only  as 
necessary  to  a  clear  presentation  of  this  part  of  Governor 
Stevens's  life,  but  as  a  tribute  to  those  patriotio  men  who 
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so  gallantly  and  faithfully  served  and  saved  the  Tenitoxy 
of  Washington  in  her  hour  of  extreme  need : » 

JaiiH'3  Tiltou,  adjutant-general. 

James  Doty,  William  Craig,  B.  F.  Shaw,  E.  C.  Fitzhugh,  H. 
R.  Crosln-,  Jai-ed  S.  Hurd,  S.  S.  Ford,  Edward  Gibson,  lieu- 
tenant-coloiu  Is  and  aides. 

W.  W.  De  Lacy,  captain  of  engineers. 

Rudolph  M.  Walker,  ordnance  officer. 

Dr.  Gallio  K.  Willard,  surgeon  and  medical  purveyor. 

Drs.  U.  G.  Warbass  and  Albert  Eggers,  assiiitaiit  surgeons. 

W.  W.  Miller,  quartermaster  and  commisaaiy-general. 

James  K.  Hmd,  assistant  quartermaster  and  eommissarj-gen- 
eial,  in  ehaige  on  G)liimbia  Bim. 

Frank  Matthias,  asristsnt  quartermaster  and  oommissary, 
Seattle. 

Warren  (Sove,  Steilaooom. 

Charles  £.  Weed,  Olympia. 

R.  S.  Bobinson,  Port  Townsend. 

M.  It  Hathaway,  suooeeded  by  M.  B.  MUlaxd,  Vanoenver. 

A.  H.  Robie,  Dalles  and  m  the  field. 

S.  W.  Peret^al  was  sent  as  agent  to  San  Franoisoo. 

SECOND  rp:gimext,  raised  for  six  months. 

Lientenant-Colonp]  li  F.  Shau ,  commanding  the  right  wing, 
eonsisting  of  Central  and  Soutiiern  Ijattalious. 

Major  J.  J.  H.  Van  Bokkelen,  commanding  North^n  bat- 
talion. 

Major  Gibnore  Hays,  succeeded  by  Major  George  Blank- 
enship.  Central  battalion. 

I^iaj'jr  IT.  J.  G.  Maxon,  Southern  battalion. 

Lieutenant  Eustis  Huger,  adjutant:  Litjutenants  Humphrey 
Hill,  B.  F.  Ruth,  W.  W.  De  Lacy,  adjutants  of  Northern,  Cen* 
trait  and  Southern  battalions  respectively. 

Captain  C.  H.  Armstrong,  regimental  quartermaster  and  oom- 
missary in  field  witli  right  wing. 

B.  M.  Bigelow,  Jnstin  Millard,  M.  P.  Bnms,  surgeons,  North- 
ern, Sonthem,  and  Central  battalions  respectively. 
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109 


C 

D 

I 

K 

M 

N 


67 

40 
101 

63 

74 


Wubington  Mounted  Rifles  95 
Clark  Cuuiitv  Rangers  81 
Walla  WftUa  Compuiy  29 


A 
B 

£ 

F 

6 

H 

I 

L 
>gaacd 

Pioneer  Companj 

Nisqaally  Ferry  Gnaid 


Spokane  invuicibles 


Nez  Perces,  Volnntaan 

SnobomLsh 
luaxon 


CI 
OovUto 


Totel 


CapUin. 

B.  L.  Uenneit 

(  Aobilles 

I  Jephtha  S.  Powell 

BlufnrH  Millpr 
J^  tanck  M.  F.  Uoff 
Hemy  M.  Cluue 

f  Riohards 

I  Jam«e  Williama 
H.  J.  6.  ICuon 
William  Kelly 
Sidney  S.  Ford 


INFANTRY. 


63 

62 

21 
40 

65 


91 
47 

40 

9 

486 

25 
23 


Edward  Lander 
(  Gil  more  Hays 
}  A.  B.  Rabbeson 
(  David  E.  Bumt 

C.  W.  Riley 
C.  W.  Swindal 

(J.  J.  H.  Van  Bokkelen 
\  Daniel  Smalley 

K.  Peabody 
f  Sauiuel  D.  Tlowe 
l  George  W.  Beam 

Edward  D.  WarbaM 

Oliver  Sbea<l 
<  Joseph  White 
1  Urban  RlOeki 

8eig«aiil  William  EMkmd 


C.  P.  Higmns 


UOMiUK  AUXXUAiUES. 


70 

82 
15 

17 
9 

1310 


Chief  Spotted  Eagle 

Cliiefs  rat-ka-nim  and  John  Taylor 

Lieuttiuaut  Wesley  Geenell 

Sidney  S.  Ford 

Pierre  Charles 


The  hoTSOB  used  for  mounted  men  were  f uruUhed  partly  by 
the  goventment  and  partly  by  the  volunteers. 

Company  M  was  composed  of  ten  white  men  and  forty-three 
Ka  Peroes,  Tndinnft  furnishing  their  own  horses. 
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Company  N  was  first  oommandecl  by  Captain  Biebards^.and 
Booond  by  Captain  Williams. 

A  portion  of  the  Pioneer  Company,  alter  Colonel  SIiaw*8 
march  acroee  the  Cascades,  served  as  mounted  men  m  the  Pii£|Ot 
Soond  oountiy. 

Company  B  was  oommanded  first  by  Captain  Gilmore  Hays, 
seoond  by  Captain  A.  R  Babbeson,  and  lastly  by  Captain 
Dayid  E.  Bumtrager. 

Company  £  was  first  oommanded  by  Captain  Biley,  and 
seoond  by  Ideatenant  Cole. 

Company  G  was  first  oommanded  by  Captain  Van  Bokkelent 
and  seoond  by  Captain  Smalley. 

Company  I  was  first  oommanded  by  Captain  Howe,  and 
seoond  by  Captain  Beam. 

y olmiteers  oalled  out  by  Aoting-Govemor  Mason : — 


FIB8T  BEGDiENT,  EAISED  FOB  THREE  MONTHS  0&  LESS. 


A 

61 

B 

9L 

£ 

40 

F 

63 

K 

26 

Cowlitz  Rangers 

30 

Lewis  III vrr  iianp^ers 

11 

Puget  ^tmd  iiiuigers 

ao 

406 

c 

70 

D 

65 

6 

22 

M 

78 

I 

64 

J 

20 

Niaqually  Ferry  Gnaid 

10 

345 

Newell's  Companj,  mounted 
McKay's  Company 


William  Strong 
Gihnore  Hays 
Isaae  Hays 
Beiijaniiu  L.  Henneit 
Juhu  K.  Jackson 
Henry  A.  Peen 
William  Bratton 
Charles  H.  Eaton 


George  B.  Goudy 

WUliam  H.  Wallace 

W.  A.  L.  McCorkle 

C.  C.  Hewett 

Isaac  N.  Ebey 

Alfred  A.  Plammer 

Sergeant  WiUiam  FMkmwd 


Cnptnin  Robert  Newell 
Captain  William  C.  MdLay 


Captain  Stiongi's  and  Hays's  companies  weto  mnstered  into  Hie 
fSfpiIar  semoe.  The  mounted  men  fonitslied  tbeir  own  horses. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVm 


WAGING  THE  WAR  ON  THE  SOUND 

The  force  thus  speedily  raised  was  organized  into  three 
battalions,  desio^nated  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Cen- 
tral, each  of  which  elected  its  major,  and  the  two  latter 
-were  subsequentlj  formed  into  a  single  coxxmuuid  by  the 
election  of  Shaw  as  lieutenant-colonel. 

The  Northern  battalion,  under  the  oommand  of  Major 
J.  J.  H.  Yan  BokkeleOy  consisted  of  companies  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Smalley ;  H,  Captain  B.  Y .  Feabody ;  and  I, 
Captain  Samuel  D.  Howe.  The  Central  battalion,  under 
Major  Gilmore  Hays,  comprised  companies  B,  Captain 
A,  B.  Rabbeson ;  C,  Captain  B.  L.  Henuess ;  E,  Captain 
C.  W.  EUey;  F,  Captain  C.  W.  Swindal;  the  Pioneer 
Company,  Captain  White ;  and  the  train  guard.  Captain 
Oliver  Shead*  The  Southern  battalion  included  the 
Washington  Mounted  Bifle%  Major  H.  J.  G.  Maxon; 
Gompaiiy  D,  Captain  Achilles ;  J,  Captain  Bluford  Miller; 
and  K,  Captain  Francis  M.  P.  Groff,  all  under  the  com- 
niaiid  of  .Major  Maxon.  The  Southern  battalion  and 
Captain  Henuess's  Company  0  were  mounted,  most  of 
the  volunteers  furnishing  their  own  horses.  The  others 
wred  as  infantry.  Besides  these,  Company  A,  of  forty- 
two  men,  Captain  Edward  Lander  (chief  justice  of  the 
Territory),  iros  raised  at  Seatde,  and  garrisoned  that 
place. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  to  guard  the  line  of  the 

Snohomish  Kiver  ^vlth  the  whole  available  force  of  the 
Northern  battalion^  to  move  with  the  Central  battahon 
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at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  ^nth  one 
hundred  days'  supplies^  to  ixpmJte  "with  the  Southon 
battalion  east  of  l^e  Cascadesi  and  to  oombme  all  the 
operatibns  by  a  movement  from  the  Sound  to  the  int^ 
rior,  or  from  the  interior  to  the  Sound,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  most  favorable  and  commonly  used  passes  across 
the  Cascades  were  at  the  head  of  the  Suuliomish  and  its 
soutlu  III  branch,  the  Suoqualmie ;  about  and  opposite 
the  mouth  o£  the  river  were  a  good  part  of  the  Sound 
Indians ;  it  was  here  that  the  council  of  Mukilteo  was 
held,  at  which  twenty-three  hundred  Indians  were  pre- 
sent)  and  across  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite,  was  collected 
the  greatest  number  of  non-hostfles.  The  occupation  of 
the  line  of  the  Snohomish,  therefore,  was  a  move  of  the 
first  strategic  importance  as  shutting  the  door  gainst  the 
incursions  of  the  Yakimas,  and  cutting  off  the  tribes  on 
the  Sound  from  access  to  the  back  country  and  inter- 
course with  them  and  other  bostiles. 

It  was  determined  to  occupy  the  country  permanently 
by  roads  and  blockhouses,  by  which,  together  with  the 
stockades  and  blockhouses  which  the  encouraged  settlers 
were  building  and  holding  at  many  points,  to  circumscribe 
the  hostile  resorts  and  coverts,  and  open  up  the  trackless 
back  country.  Indian  auxiliaries  were  to  be  used  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  their  doubtful  fidelity,  and  of 
using  their  knowledge  of  the  country  to  search  out  and 
hunt  (lovva  the  bostiles. 

This  plan  the  governor  early  communicated  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Silas  Casey  (major-general  in  the  Civil 
War),  then  commanding  at  Steiiacoom,  and  invited  and 
secured  his  cooperation  therewith.  So  desirous  was  he  to 
insure  cooperation  between  the  regular  and  volunteer  forces 
thai,  waiving  etiquette,  he  twice  visited  Cssey  in  person ; 
and  early  in  February  he  again  made  the  arduous  journey 
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to  Ya&coaver^  and  by  personal  conference  with  Colonel 
Geoige  Wi^ht^  who  commanded  die  regular  troops  both 
on  the  river  and  the  Sounds  sought  to  arsange  harmoni- 
01I8  and  eombmed  actbn  between  their  reBpective  f oroesi 
retnniing  to  Oljmpia  by  the  17th«  During  the  war  the 
governor  spared  no  pains  to  consult  with  the  regular 
officers  aud  secure  their  concert  of  action  with  him,  and 
this  end  he  brought  about  quite  fully  v^lth  Casey,  and 
partially  with  Wright,  notwithstanding  both  oihcers  were 
nnder  the  strictest  injonctions  from  Wool  not  to  recognize 
the  yolnnteer  forces  in  any  way.  The  letter  which  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  wrote  to  General  Wool  on  reaching  Walla 
Walla  gave  very  folly  the  results  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  Indians,  and  his  views  and  gugges- 
tions  in  regard  to  prosecuting  the  war,  ivhich,  if  adopted 
or  heeded  by  the  prejudiced  commander,  would  have 
brought  the  contest  to  an  end  in  a  few  mouths.  After 
annooncuig  his  safe  arriW,  and  giving  a  brief  account 
of  the  numbers  and  dispositions  of  the  Indian  tribes,  he 
describes  the  features  of  the  Walla  Walla,  Palouse,  Spo- 
kane^ and  Yakima  countries  which  a  military  man  diould 
know  for  planning  the  movement  of  troops,  namely,  roads, 
river  crussiugs,  grass,  wood,  de^pth  of  suow,  etc.,  sending 
also  a  map. 

The  governor  recommended  Wool  to  occupy  the  Walla 
Walla  valley  with  all  his  available  force  in  January,  estab- 
lishing a  depot  camp  there,  and  a  line  of  barges  on  the 
Columbia  between  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Chutes  and  old 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  to  bring  up  supplies ;  in  February  to 
cross  Snake  River  with  500  men  and  strike  the  Indians 
on  the  Palouse,  where  the  hostiles  driven  out  of  the  val- 
ley were  congregated;  to  follow  up  this  blow  by  sending 
a  column  of  300  men  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia 
towards  the  Okinakane  River  (Okanogan),  while  200  re- 
mained to  guard  the  line  of  the  Snake,  and  keep  the 
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Indians  from  doubling  back.  The  effect  of  these  move- 
ments would  be  to  drive  these  hostiks  across  the  Colum- 
bia into  ike  i  akima  country,  when  the  troops  north  of 
the  Snake  were  to  follow  them,  and  all  the  troops  south 
o£  that  stream^  wlio  had  beea  holding  the  river  crossings 
and  depot  camps,  were  to  iiiiite>  cross  the  Columbia  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Snake,  and  move  up  the  Yakima  valley,  and 
with  the  other  ooliimn  pat  tiie  Indians  to  their  laat  bs^ 
tie,  for  the  effect  of  these  movementB  wonld  be  to  driw 
the  enemy  into  a  comer  from  which  he  could  not  eoBfly 
escape.  Moreover,  and  this  was  of  the  first  importance, 
this  plan  would  interpose  the  troops  between  the  hostile 
and  friendly  tribes.  Siuiultaneous  niovements  aL^ainsl  ilie 
Yakimas  and  north  of  Snake  Ixiver  would  throw  the  hos- 
tiles  upon  the  Spokanes,  and  might  cause  them  to  take 
up  arms.  About  800  effective  troops  would  be  required. 
There  were  already  500  mounted  Oregon  volunteeis  in 
the  Walla  Walla  valley,  and  Wool  had,  or  wonld  soon 
have,  500  to  600  regulars  available. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  this  letter  the  govctncr 
stated:  — 

**  In  conclusion,  it  is  due  to  frankness  that  I  should  state  that 

I  havo  determined  to  submit  to  the  department  the  oourse  taken 

by  the  military  authorities  in  di^^banding  the  troops  raised  in 
the  Territory  of  Washington  for  iiiy  relief.  No  effort  was  madef 
although  the  facts  were  presented  both  to  Major  (iem  iul  Wool 
and  Major  Rains,  to  send  me  assistance.  Tho  reguhir  troops 
were  all  withdrawn  into  garrison,  and  T  was  kft  to  make  niy 
way  the  best  I  could,  through  tribes  known  to  be  hostile.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  oommissiouer  selected  by  the 
President  to  make  treaties  with  the  Indians  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent  is  to  be  ignored,  and  his  safety  left  to  chance." 

On  finding  that  General  Wool  had  left  so  hastily  for 
San  Francisco  the  governor  sent  a  copy  of  this  memoir  to 
Colonel  Wright,  with  a  letter,  dated  February  6,  urging 
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him  to  send  at  least  two  companies  of  the  troops  at  Van- 
couver to  the  Sound;  and  to  push  his  troops  against  the 
Indians  east  of  the  mountains. 

But  instead  of  profiting  by  the  Taluable  information 
and  sound  views  given  him  by  Governor  Stevens^  Wool 
nrcasticatty  replied  that  he  had  ndHier  the  reaouroes  of 
a  Territory  nor  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  at  his 
eommand.  Instead  of  making  use  of,  or  eodperating 
irith,  the  Oregon  Tolnnteers  already  in  the  Walla  Walla 
valley,  he  deuounced  them  as  making  war  upon  friendly 
Indians,  and  declared  that,  with  the  aJditioiiiil  force  re- 
cently arrived  at  the  Dalles  and  Vancouver,  he  could 
hrmg  the  war  to  a  close  in  a  few  months,  provided  the 
extermination  of  the  Indians  was  not  determined  upon, 
and  the  volunteers  were  withdrawn  from  the  Walla  Walla 
TsUej.  He  filled  the  greater  part  of  a  long  letter  with 
denunciations  of  outrages  by  whites  upon  Indians  in 
southern  Oregon,  and  of  tiie  Oregon  Tolunteeis  and  of 
Governor  Curry.  He  declared  that  two  companies  he 
had  just  sent  to  the  Sound,  with  three  already  there, 
making  five  in  all,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  (  ';isey,  woiJd 
be  a  sufficient  force  to  suppress  the  outbreak  in  that 
region.    He  concluded  by  saying :  — 

*•  In  your  frankness  and  deternunatiofi  to  represent  me  to  the 
department,  I  tr\v>t  you  will  be  governed  by  truth,  and  by  troth 
only.  I  disbanded  no  troops  raised  for  your  relief;  and  your 
oommimication  gave  me  the  fiist  inteUigeooe  that  any  were 
raised  for  such  a  purpose.*' 

The  bad  blood  and  duplicity  of  this  communication  was 

the  more  inexcusable  from  the  facts  that  it  was  on  the 
requisition  of  his  own  oflicers  that  the  Washing-ton  volun- 
teers had  been  raised  and  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service,  that  he  made  no  complaint  whatever  against  them 
or  the  people  of  that  Territory,  and  that  his  last  assertion 
was  a  downright  falsehood.  £ven  after  receiving  the  full 
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and  valuable  memoir  wldch  Govern  or  Stevens  sent  him, 
he  declared  in  official  communications :  "  I  have  been 
kept  wholly  ignorant  o£  the  state  of  the  coimtiy>  except 
through  the  regular  officers  of  the  army/* 

On  Mareh  15  Wool  made  another  flying  imt  to  Tanr 
coQTer,  tikenee  by  steamer  to  Steikooom,  where  he  tanied 
bat  a  single  day,  conferred  wttii  and  instnicted  Colonel 
Casey,  rebuked  him  for  cooperating  with  the  volunteers, 
aud  hurried  away  without  deigning  to  notify  the  governor 
of  his  presence.  The  latter,  on  hearing  that  he  had 
left  Vancouver  for  the  Sound,  immediately  dispatched 
AdjutantrGrenefal  Tilton  to  Steilacoom  with  a  letter  to 
Wool,  stating:  — 

"He  is  instructed  to  advise  you  of  the  plan  of  operations 
which  I  have  adopted,  the  force  in  the  field,  and  the  condition 
of  the  country.  I  have  to  acquaint  you  of  my  desire  to  coop- 
erate with  you  in  any  plans  you  may  think  proper  to  adopt,  and 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  in  reference  to  the  pioseoo- 
tion  of  the  oampaign." 

But  Wool  bad  left  before  Tilton  could  reach  him. 

The  first  and  only  result  of  Wool's  flyinfy  visit  was 
manifested  next  day  in  a  formal  demand  by  Colonel 
Casey  on  Qovernor  Stevens  for  two  companies  o£  volun- 
teers to  be  mustered  into  the  United  States  service^  and 
placed  under  his  orders.   He  stated  in  conclnsion :  — 

"  I  received  yesterday  an  accession  of  two  companies  of  the 
9th  infantry.  With  this  accession  of  force  and  the  two  com- 
panies of  VDlnntecrs  called  for,  I  am  of  the  o])inion  that  T  sIkiU 
have  a  sufficient  niunber  of  troops  to  protect  this  frontier  with- 
out the  aid  of  those  now  in  the  service  of  the  Territoiy." 

This  demand  was  made  just  after  the  volunteers  had 
defeated  the  hostiles^  as  will  soon  he  narrated. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  cooperation  which  he  so  earnestly 
sought  with  the  regular  service,  he  was  oooUy  required 
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by  the  eommaiiding  ^^eneral  to  disband  thirteen  com- 
panies of  white  troops  and  four  bodies  of  Indiau  auxilia- 
ries, abandon  his  posts  and  blockhouses  defending  the 
settlements  and  in  the  enemy's  country,  leave  the  door  of 
the  Snohomish  open  for  the  Yakima  emissaries  to  strike 
the  reservations  and  the  settlements,  — in  a  word,  give  up 
his  whole  campaign  at  the  moment  when  he  had  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  upon  the  enemy,  and,  fully  pteparedi  was 
on  the  eve  of  following  it  up  with  his  whole  f oioe,  all 
posted  in  the  veiy  positions^  and  funiished  with  the 
needed  supplies,  whieh  he  had  secured  by  so  much  labor 
and  foresight,  and  td  leave  the  defense  of  tiiis  extended 
and  exposed  frontier  to  an  oiHcer  whose  force  would  con- 
sist of  only  five  companies  of  regulars  and  two  of  vohm- 
teers,  —  seven  in  all,  —  and  ^vliose  loost  extended  opera- 
tions thus  far  had  never  gone  beyond  fifteen  miles  from 
his  headquarters  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  This  artful  and 
impudent  request  of  Wool — for  Colonel  Casey  made  it 
by  his  instructions— ' was  instantly  rejected  by  the  gov- 
ernor ^th  the  scorn  it  deserved;  and  in  a  letter  to  Wool, 
dated  March  20,  he  administered  a  well-deserved  castiga- 
tion  to  that  ill-disposed  oflcer :  — 

EmcuTXVK  OmcE,  Washimoiqn  tMBxaoKT, 
0LTMPL4,  liarah  20^  1856. 

Major-Gsstebal  John  E.  Wooi«» 
Commanding  Pacific  Division, 

Slr^  —  T  have  tho  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  I'lth  of  February,  and  to  state  p;fnrr.'\lh'' 
in  answer  thereto  that  the  events  of  the  past  four  weeks,  in  con- 
nection with  your  own  ofticial  course,  afford  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  most  ol*  jectionable  positions  of  your  U  tter  have  been 
abandoned,  and  that  you  have  finally  been  awakened  to  the 
troe  condition  of  the  Indian  war,  and  are  seeking  to  make  some 
amends  for  the  unfortunate  blunders  of  the  past.  You  have 
probably  learned  how  much  you  have  been  misled  in  your  views 
of  the  operations  of  the  Oregon  vuluuLeers,  and  huw  much  uu- 
VOL.  n 
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neoeaaary  tjnipatliy  joa  ham  wqsted  on  the  infamous  Pu-po- 
nmmox^  For  your  own  lepatetion  I  have  felt  pain  at  the 
etatement  made  in  your  letter  to  me,  for  I  am  an  authoritative 
witness  in  tlie  case;  and  in  the  letter  which  submitted  your 
own  action  in  refusing  to  send  me  succor,  I  have  presented 
briefly  the  facts,  showing  the  unmitigated  hostility  of  that  chief. 
I  assert  that  I  can  prove  by  incontrovertible  evidence  that  Pu- 
pQ*moz-mox  bad  been  hostile  for  months ;  that  he  exerted  his 
influence  to  effect  a  general  combination  of  the  tribes ;  that  he 
plundered  Walla  Walla  and  the  settlers  of  the  valley,  distriba^ 
ing  the  spoils  to  his  own  and  the  n^ghboring  tribes  as  war 
trophies ;  that  he  rejected  the  intercession  of  the  friendly  Nez 
Perces  to  continue  peaceful ;  that  he  had  sworn  to  take  my  life 
and  cut  ofT  my  party ;  that  he  and  the  adjoining  tribes  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  had  taken  up  their  military  position  as  war- 
riors at  the  proper  points  of  the  Walla  Walla  valley, — and  aU 
this  before  the  volunteers  of  Oregon  moved  upon  him.  .  .  . 

That  Bomo  tTirbnlont  men  of  the  Oregon  volunteers  have 
done  injury  to  the  friendly  CojuseA  is  nnqnestionable,  and  it 
is  reprobated  by  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  both  Territoriea* 
It  has,  however,  been  grossly  exaggerated*  Had,  sir,  the  regu- 
lars moved  up  to  the  WaUa  Walla  valley,  as  I  most  earnestly 
urged  both  Major  Rains  and  Colonel  Wright  both  by  letter 
aii4  in  person,  these  Indians  would  have  been  protected.  The 
presence  of  a  single  company  would  have  been  suffieient.  The 
responsibility,  if  evil  follows,  will  attach,  sir,  to  you,  as  well  aa 
to  the  volunteers. 

In  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  Febmaxy  yon  state :  I  have 
recently  sent  to  Puget  Sound  two  companies  fji  the  9th  in- 
fantry.  These,  with  the  three  companies  these,  will  give  a 
force  of  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  regulars,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Casey.  This  force,  with  several  ships  of 
war  on  the  Sound,  to  which  will  be  added  in  a  few  days  the 
United  States  steamer  Massachusetts,  it  seems  to  me,  if  rightly 
directed,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  to  terms  two  handled 
Indian  warriors.  Captain  Keyes,  m  his  last  report,  says  there 
are  not  quite  two  hundred  in  anna  in  that  region.** 

Here  you  have  expressed  a  very  confident  opinion.  You 
thought  proper  to  quote  Captain  Eeyes  as  to  the  number  of 
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Indians,  but  you  found  it  did  not  suit  your  purpose  to  refer  to 
the  feqQuitioni  he  had  made  apon  you  for  six  additional  com- 
panies, two  of  whielL  only  had  been  sent  fowaid ;  nor  could 
yon  find  time  to  refer  to  tito  fact  that  Colonel  Casey  had  recom- 
mended thati  after  the  war  was  over,  eight  eompaaies  should  be 
permanently  stationed  there  for  the  protection  of  the  Sound. 

You  think  yolunteeis  entirely  nnneoessaiy,  although  after 
haying  receiyed  from  the  exeeutiTo  information  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  oonntcy.  It  is  now  March,  a  month  later,  and 
yon  send  two  oompanies  of  regulars,  and  direct  Colonel  Casey 
to  call  upon  me  for  two  additional  compames  of  ytdnnteers. 

Thna  you  have  practically  acknowledged  that  yon  were 
wrong,  and  that  I  was  right ;  and  thus  I  have  your  testimony 
as  against  yourself  in  vindication  of  tlic  necessity  of  my  calling 
out  volunteers.  As  regards  this  call  for  Tolunteers,  it  is  pre- 
snmed  that  Colonel  Casey  informed  you  that  the  whole  avail- 
able force  of  the  Sound  country  was  bearing  anns,  and  that  the 
great  proportion  of  them  were  actively  engaging  the  enemy; 
that,  organized  in  two  battalions,  the  Northern  battalion  occu- 
pied the  line  of  the  Snohomish,  where  they  were  establishing 
blockhouses  and  closing  the  pasfCPi  of  the  Snoquahnio. 

That  the  Central  battalion  was  occupying  the  military  road 
over  tlie  Nahchess,  in  relation  to  which  road  and  its  military 
bearing  your  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Arnold,  will  be  able  to 
g^ire  you  full  information  ;  and  that  on  both  lines  decisive  blows 
had  been  struck ;  and  also  that  it  was  beyond  the  ability  of  our 
citizens  to  laise  an  additional  company  of  even  fifty  men  to 
honor  your  requisition. 

I  have  a  right  to  hold  you  to  a  full  knowledge  of  our  condi- 
tion here.  If  you  say  you  were  misinformed,  then  you  are  not 
fit  for  your  position,  and  should  give  place  to  a  better  man.  If 
yon  were  infwmed,  then  your  measures  as  a  military  man 
manifest  an  incapacity  beyond  eiample. 

Therefore  the  call  on  me  for  two  oompanies  d  volunteers  u 
a  call  upon  me  to  withdraw  the  troops  now  in  tiie  field  with 
sixty  to  eighty  days*  provisions,  after  decitiTe  blows  have  been 
struck,  and  when  everything  is  ready  to  strike  a,  and  perhaps 
(h€f  dedrive  blow  to  end  the  war. 
I  am,  sir,  too  old  a  soldier  ever  to  abandon  a  weU-oonsidered 
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])lau  of  iMmpaign.  or  to  <lo  otlierwise  than  to  pr^ forward  with 
all  my  energies  in  the  path  marked  out,  promising',  as  it  does,  the 
speedy  teniiinatlon  of  the  war;  and,  sir,  I  am  too  wai-y  a  man 
not  to  detect  the  snare  tbat  has  been  laid  for  me.  You  never 
expected,  sir,  that  the  requisition  would  bo  complied  with,  ^  on 
knew  that  it  was  a  practical  impossibility ;  but,  not  having  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  your  errors,  it  was  resorted  to  in  the 
ho^^e  that  my  refusing  your  requisition  might  enable  you  to 
occupy  my  vantage-ground,  and  throw  me  on  the  defensive.  I 
hold  you,  sir,  to  the  facts  and  necessity  of  the  case,  clearly- 
demonstrating  by  your  own  confession  the  propriety  of  my 
course,  an4  the  necessity  on  my  part  of  a  steady  adherence 
to  it. 

You  have  referred  to  the  atrocities  committed  upon  the 
friendly  Indians  by  the  whites.  T  know  nothing  of  what  has 
occurred  in  southern  Oregon ;  but  1  have  to  state  that  no  man, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  the  Territory  of  Washington  advocates 
the  extermination  of  the  Indians.  The  authorities  here  have 
not  only  used  every  exertion  to  protect  them,  but  their  exer- 
tions have  been  completely  successful.  Did  you  leam,  sir,  in 
your  brief  visit  to  the  Sound,  that  nearly  four  thousand  Indians 
—  friendly  Indians  —  had  been  moved  from  the  war  ground  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sound  and  its  vicinity  to  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  liave  for  ncail}  live  mouths  been  living  in  charge 
of  local  agents  ?  That  nut  an  Indian  in  the  whole  course  of 
Uie  war  has  been  killed  by  the  whites  except  in  battle  ?  That 
where  a  niilitaiy  commission,  composed  of  a  majority  of  volun- 
teer officers,  tried  some  months  since  eight  Indians,  only  one 
was  convicted,  and  that  the  sentence  of  doatli  ]>asse(l  \i\mn  him 
has  not  yet  been  executed  ?  It  is  the  good  eontbict  of  our  peo- 
ple, sir,  that  has  so  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  authorities  as 
to  enable  them  to  control  these  friendly  Indians,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  considerable  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  hostiles. 

I  have  recently  heard  from  the  Nez  Perccs,  tlic  Coeur 
d'Alenes,  and  the  Spokanes.  The  former  are  firm  in  their 
allegiance ;  but  the  Spokanes  urge  me  to  have  a  military  force 
on  ihe  great  prairie  between  them  and  the  hostile  Indians,  so 
these  latter  may  not  be  driven  to  their  country,  and  thus  incite 
tfaeb  yonng  men  to  irar.   The  letter  of  Gany,  chief  of  the 
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S}.x>kanes,  is  a  most  earnest  and  plaintive  call  for  help,  so  liis 
hancLs  may  be  strengthened  in  keeping  his  people  to  their 
plighted  faith ;  and  the  coincidence  is  remarkable,  that  this 
Indian  chief,  a  white  man  in  education  and  views  in  life,  should 
have  asked  me  to  do  the  very  thing  I  have  urged  upon  you ;  for 
you  will  remember,  in  my  memoir  I  urge  that  the  troops,  in 
operating  against  the  Indians,  should  be  interposed  between 
the  friendly  and  hostile  tribes  to  prevent  those  now  friendly 
from  joining  in  die  war*  I  luiTe,  sir,  studied  tiie  cluaaoter  of 
theae  Indianisand  mj  views  as  todieiiifliuiioe  upon  tihe  fiiendlj 
Lidians  of  the  mode  of  oarrying  om  the  war  agalnsfe  tiie  hostilea 
are  ooofinned  by  die  only  edneated  Indian  <tf  eiliher  Oiagon  or 
Waahington,  and  ibe  head  eMaf  of  the  tribe  in  xelennee  to 
whioh  I  nade  the  leoommendaition  and  felt  the  most  aolioitnde. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  oonditkm  of  things  imposes 
upon  yon  the  neoesslliy  of  reoogniamg  the  services  of  the  volun- 
teers of  the  two  Territories  now  in  the  fields  and  of  yonr  doing 
eveiything  to  facilitate  their  operations.  But  if  you  waste  your 
exertaons  in  the  fmitleBs  effort  to  indnoe  Mua  the  authorities 
to  withdraw  their  troops,  to  abandon  their  plan  of  campaign  in 
order  to  comply  with  your  requisition,  or  to  meet  your  peculiar 
notioos,  I  warn  yon  now,  sir,  that  I,  as  the  governor  of  Wash- 
ington, wiU  cast  upon  yon  the  whole  responribility  of  any  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise  in  consequence,  and  that  by  my  firm, 
steady,  and  energetic  course,  and  by  my  detenmnation  to  oo* 
operate  with  die  regpdar  service,  whatever  may  be  the  prevoca- 
tion  to  the  contrery,  I  will  vindicate  the  justice  of  my  oourse, 
and  maintain  my  reputation  as  a  faithful  pnUic  servant  I 
warn  yon,  sir,  that,  unless  your  course  is  changed^  you  will  have 
difficidties  in  reladon  to  which  your  only  salvation  will  be  the 
firm  and  decided  policy  of  the  two  Territories  whose  serrices 
yon  have  ignored,  whose  people  yon  have  calumniated,  and 
whoee  respect  you  have  kng  sinoe  ceased  to  possess. 

Oan  you  ptesume,  sir,  to  be  able  to  conreot  your  opinions  by 
a  hasty  visit  to  the  Sound  for  a  few  days?  And  do  you  expect, 
after  having  taken  my  deliberate  oourse,  that  I  shall  change 
my  plans  on  a  simple  intlmadon  from  you,  widurat  even  a  con- 
ference between  ns  ?  Were  you  desirous,  sir,  to  hannoniae  the 
elements  of  strength  on  the  Sound,  you  would  have  seen  that  it 
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yn»  yoar  duty  at  kast  to  liBTe  inf onned  aae  of  your  presence, 
and  to  haye  uiTitod  me  to  a  conferenoe. 

Whilst  in  the  coantrj,  in  tlie  &U  and  winter,  ym  eom- 
pUuned  that  tiie  anthorities  of  the  two  Territoriee  did  not 
fHwnmnniimtft  with  yon*  Why  did  yon  not  inlorm  me  of  your 
fwrceonoe  in  the  Sotmd  on  yoor  anival  at  Stoilaooom?  I 
learned  of  yoar  probable  arrival  by  simply  learning  on  Sator* 
day  morning  by  my  express  of  your  having  left  Vanoouver,  and 
I  immediate^  dispatched  the  chief  of  my  staff  to  wait  opon 
yon  with  a  letter.  Bat  yon  were  gone ;  and  whether  yon  did 
not  know  the  courtesy  due  the  dvil  authoritiee  of  the  Territory, 
who  had  taken  the  proper  course  to  place  themsehes  in  rela- 
tioos  with  yon,  or  whether  you  were  unwilling  to  meet  a  man 
whose  safety  you  had  criminally  neglected,  and  whose  general 
views  you  have  been  compelled  to  adopt,  is  a  matter  entirely 
immaterial  to  me. 

What,  sir,  would  have  been  the  effect  if  Governor  Curry  had 
not  made  the  movement  which  yon  condemn,  and  my  party  with 
the  friendly  Nes  Peroes  had  been  cut  off?  Sir,  lliere  wofuld 
have  been  a  hurricane  of  war  between  the  Cascades  and  Bitter 
Boot,  and  three  thousand  warriors  would  now  be  in  arms. 
Every  tribe  would  have  joined,  including  the  Snakes,  and  the 
spirit  of  hostility  would  have  s^ead  east  of  the  Bitter  Boot  to 
the  upper  Pend  OreiUes. 

I  bdieve,  sir,  I  would  have  forced  my  way  thnni|^  the  five 
or  six  hundred  hostiles  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley  witii  fiffy-odd 
white  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Nea  Penes.  Wonld 
you  have  expected  it?  Could  the  country  expect  it?  And 
what  was  the  duty  of  those  having-  forces  at  their  command  ? 
Governor  Curry  sent  his  volunteers  and  defeated  the  enemy. 
You  disbanded  the  company  of  Washington  Territory  voIuup 
tsers  raised  exprsssly  to  be  sent  to  my  relief. 

I  have  reported  your  refusal  to  send  me  succor  to  the  Depart* 
ment  of  War,  and  Have  given  some  of  the  drenmstaaces  at- 
tending that  refusal.  The  company  was  under  the  command  of 
Captiun  William  McKay.  Before  your  arrival  there  was  a 
pledge  that  it  should  be  mustered  into  the  regular  service  and 
sent  to  my  assistance.  Major  Bains  informs  me  that  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  indnoe  you  to  send  it  on«  William 
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MeKay  informs  me  tliat  lie  called  on  you  pewonally,  and  that 
j<m  wanld  do  nothing.  I  am  infomied  that  your  aid6Hle-camp» 
Lieatenant  Arnold,  endeavored  to  get  you  to  ehange  your  deter- 
Dunation.  What  was  your  reply?  '^Cfovemor  Stevens  can  take 
eaco  of  himaelf.  Governor  Stevens  will  go  down  the  Mis- 
soori.  Governor  Siovens  will  get  aid  from  General  Ilarney*  If 
Qovemor  Stevens  wants  aid,  he  will  send  for  it."  These  vote 
your  answers,  according  to  the  changing  humor  of  the  moment. 

And  now,  sir,  in  view  of  your  assertion  that  you  disbanded 
no  troops  raised  for  my  relief,  and  that  my  communication 
gave  yon  the  first  intelligence  that  any  were  xaised  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  would  commend  the  chalice  to  your  own  lips,  that  I 
trust  you  will  be  governed  "  hereafter  hy  the  troth,  and  the 
tenth  only." 

I  am,  sir,  veiy  respectfully, 

Yoor  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  I.  Stevens, 
GcvemoTf  WaMngton  Temiory* 

Unable  to  answer  this  letter,  \vhich  so  clearly  cx[)Osed 
and  justly  rebuked  his  reprehensible  course  and  eoiuluct, 
Wool  retiimed  it,  with  a  note  from  his  aide  stating  that 
it  was  done  by  his  order.  In  response  tibe  gOTemor,  in 
a  final  letter  to  Wool^  remarks  of  this  aet:  — 

"  It  can  only  be  construed  as  evincing  a  determination  on  your 
part  to  have  no  further  official  communication  with  the  executive 
of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  at  the  very  time  when,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  their  respective 
duties,  there  should,  and  must  often  be,  such  communications. 

**  It  is  a  matter  which  is  not  to  be  decided  by  personal  feeling, 
but  by  consideration  of  public  duty,  which  alone  should  govern 
public  acts.  I  shall  therefore  continue  in  my  official  capacily 
to  communicate  with  the  major-general  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  the  Pacific  whenever,  in  my  judgment,  duty  and 
the  paramount  interests  of  the  Territory  shall  demand  such 
communication  to  be  made,  casting  upon  that  officer  whatever 
responsibility  before  the  country  and  his  superiors  may  attach 
to  his  refusal  to  receive  such  communications.  My  duty  shall 
be  done.   Let  others  do  their  duty.*' 
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The  governor  was  always  of  the  opinion,  the  result 
undoubtedly  of  what  he  was  told  by  other  officers,  that^ 
in  disbanding^  the  troops  raised  for  his  reliei^  Wool  was 
actuated  by  resentment  at  hisy  the  govenior*s||  manly  de- 
claration in  San  FrandaeOi  wheni  disgusted  at  Weed's  self- 
laudation  and  disparagement  of  a  greater  commander,  he 
said  that  every  officer  knew,  and  history  would  record^ 
that  Genera,!  Taylor  won  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista." 
However  that  may  be,  after  the  caustic  letter  given 
above,  Wool's  malice  knew  no  iKnuiLk.  He  redoubled 
his  accusations  of  makinj:^  war  upon  friendly  Indians, 
gathered  up  and  sent  on  to  the  War  Department  in  his 
official  reports  newspaper  slanders  against  the  governor, 
and  even  declared  that  he  was  erazy.  He  reiterated  his 
orders  to  his  subordinates  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tenitonal  volunteers  or  authorities^  and  finally  went  to 
the  lengtli  of  directing  his  officers  to  disarm  the  volun- 
teers, if  practicable.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  in  that 
direction. 

Early  in  February  Pat-ka-nim,  with  eighty  Snohomish 
braves,  accompanied  l)y  Colonel  Siinmoiia,  pushed  up  the 
Snohomish  and  against  the  hostiles  on  Green  Kiver  under 
Leschi,  the  Nisqually  chief,  and  defeated  them  in  a  sharp 
fight,  inflicting  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  six  iroundedf 
besides  two  tsken  and  executed. 

As  fast  as  (»ganized^  the  Ncvlihem  battalion  was  ad- 
vanced on  tlie  line  of  the  Snohonushi  where  it  built 
blockhouses  and  a  camp  known  as  Fort  Tilton  below 
the  Snoqualmie  Falls,  and  Port  Alden  above  them,  and 
scouted  the  surronndinq*  country.  This  battahon  also 
estal)lishLfl  a  blockhouse,  with  a  garrison  of  fifteen  men, 
at  liellingham  Bay,  and  with  blockhouses  on  Whitby 
Island  and  at  Point  Wilson,  near  Port  Townsend,  and  a 
service  of  small  vessels  and  canoes,  kept  watch  over  the 
lower  Sound* 
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The  Central  battalion,  liavin<^  been  assembled  on  Yelm 
prairie,  twenty  miles  east  of  Oljmpia,  and  constructed 
there  ij'ort  Stevens,  moved  to  and  built  Camp  Mont- 
gomery^  twelve  miles  back  of  Steilacoom,  Febniaij  19  to 
23;  the  post  and  ferry  at  the  emigtant  croaBmg  o£  the 
Payallnpy  25tli  to  29tli;  and  the  poet  and  blodkhonaeBi 
named  Foit  Hays,  on  Connell's  prairie,  on  White  River, 
by  March  2 ;  and  later  two  blockhouses  at  the  crossing  of 
that  river,  named  Forts  Pike  and  Posey.  Small  garrisons 
held  tins  line  of  blockhouses;  roads  were  cut  and  opened 
through  the  forest ;  and  a  train  of  thirty  ox-teams,  three 
yoke  each,  bought,  hired,  or  impressed  from  the  settlers, 
hauled  out  a  hundred  days'  supplies.  Captain  Heoness's 
mounted  langm  cheerfully  demounted;  and^  leaving 
thdr  horses  at  Telm  prairie,  advanced  on  foot.  The 
governor  visited  Camp  Montgomery  on  the  28th,  press- 
ing forward  the  movement. 

Captain  Sidney  S.  Ford,  with  a  force  of  friendly  Che- 
halis  Indians,  scouted  the  lower  PuyaUup.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Casey  advanced  a  detachment  of  regulars  to  the 
Muckieshoot  prairie^  eight  miles  below  Oonnell's  prairie^ 
where  they  built  a  blockhouse  named  Fort  Slaughter. 

The  government  vessels  on  the  Sound  were  the  war 
steamer  Massachusetts,  Captain  Samuel  Swartwout,  which 
remained  mostly  in  Seattle  harbor,  where  she  relieved  the 
Decatur;  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  Active,  Captain  James 
Alden ;  and  the  revenue  cutter  Je^Eerson  Davis,  a  sailing 
vessel}  Captain  William  C.  Pease.  These  officers  were 
ever  ready  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  settlements  by 
eveiy  means  in  their  power.  They  furnished  ammunir 
iaon,  transported  volunteers  and  supplies,  anid  cruised  the 
Sound  to  overawe  the  northern  Indians. 

On  March  2  two  white  men  were  killed  by  Indians 
within  a  few  miles  of  Olympia;  Indians  were  seen  and 
stock  was  driven  oS,  at  other  points ;  a  band  of  savages 
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under  Q  iii-e-iiiiiih  were  diseorered  hi  the  NbqaaD j  bottom ; 

and  it  appeared  that,  while  the  troops  were  pushrng  out, 
the  Indians  were  coming  in  behind  them  to  raid  the  set- 
tlements. Unwilling  to  arrest  the  forward  movement,  the 
governor  imDiediatelj  ordered  Maxon's  company,  o£  the 
Southern  battalion,  over  to  the  Sound  from  Vancouver, 
and  soon  after  brought  over  die  rest  of  the  battalion. 
By  a  special  war  notioe  be  also  called  a  hundred  more 
men  from  the  already  dennded  settlments,  and,  with  the 
few  that  were  able  to  respond,  strengthened  the  exposed 
points. 

On  March  6  Colonel  Casey's  troops  on  Muckleshoot 
prairie  had  a  sharp  fight  with  the  enemy.  On  the  lOtb 
Kajor  Hays,  with  110  men  of  his  Central  battalion,  fought 
the  principal  and  decisive  battle  of  the  war  on  the  Sound, 
known  as  the  battle  of  Conndl's  prairie.  It  was  brought 
on  by  the  Indians,  who,  emboldened  by  their  previous 
successes,  fought  for  five  hours  with  a  confidence  and 
stubboriiiiess  that  enaliled  the  volunteers  to  inllict  severe 
losses  upon  them.  They  were  iiually  routed  by  a  charge 
on  their  left  flank  by  Captains  Swindal  and  Rabbesoa, 
and  a  simultaneous  attack  in  front  by  Captains  Henness 
and  White^  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  killed  and 
many  wounded.  They  even  abandoned  their  warilrum 
in  their  flight.  Major  Hays,  who  handled  his  command 
with  skill  and  judgment  as  weH  as  courage,  reported  that 
they  numbered  at  least  two  hundred  warriors.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  their  numbers  were  much  larger, 
and  that  they  were  aided  in  the  fight  by  a  hundred 
Yakima  warriors. 

The  fruits  of  Governor  Stevens's  thorough  prepan^ 
tions  were  now  manifested  by  inceesant  blows  and  untir- 
ing, unsparing  war&re.  The  Indians  were  allowed  no 
respite  from  attack,  and  could  find  no  refuge,  even  in  the 
densest  swamps  and  thickets.   The  Central  battalion  sent 
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out  strong  parties  to  beat  up  the  country  of  the  White^ 
Gfeeii>  Cedar^  and  Pujallnp  rivers  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  Major  Van  BoUcelen,  vith  Captain  Smalley's 
Company  f or^-dz  men,  and  seTenty-six  of  Pat-kamim's 
braTeSy  swept  the  f oiesta  from  the  Snohomish  to  ConneU's 
prairie,  thence  up  the  mountain  to  the  Nahchess  Pass, 
thence  northward  along  the  foot  of  the  range  to  his  own 
northern  line,  and  thence  into  and  over  the  Snoqualinie 
passes.  Captain  Sidney  Ford  with  his  Chehalis  Indians, 
and  agent  Wesley  Gosnell  with  a  party  of  friendlj,  or 
pretended  friendly,  Indians  from  tiie  Sqoaacon  resenra* 
tion  —  own  brothers  to  the  hostiles  these — seonred  the 
swamps  and  bottoms  of  the  Puyallup  and  Nisqually; 
Lieutenant  Pierre  Charles,  with  a  force  of  Cowlitz  and 
Chehalis  Indiaus,  scouted  up  the  Cowlitz  and  Newarkum 
rivers,  and  captured  a  number  of  the  enemy.  The  ladies 
of  Olympia,  under  the  lead  of  Mrs.  Stevens,  made  blue 
caps  with  red  facings,  with  which  these  red  allies  were 
equipped,  to  distingaish  them  from  tiieir  hostile  kindred. 
Another  company  was  called  out  and  organized  among 
iiie  settlers  of  tiie  Cowlitz  plains  under  Captain  E.  D. 
"Warbass,  which  built  a  blockhouse  on  Klikitat  prairie, 
twelve  miles  hiorher  up  the  Cowlitz,  and  also  kept  scout- 
ing parti e«i  constantly  on  the  move.  Major  Maxon  and  his 
company  scouted  and '  searched  the  whole  length  of  the 
Kisqually  valley  far  into  the  range^  leaving  their  homes 
and  plunging  into  the  tangled  forests  on  foot,  and  on  one 
of  their  seouts  killed  eight  and  brought  in  fourteen  cap* 
tiYes  of  the  enemy.  MiUer's  and  Achilles's  eompanies 
joined  in  the  work,  while  Goff  was  sent  back  to  the  river 
to  increase  his  streng"th  to  a  hundred,  and,  with  another 
company  to  be  raised  tliere,  —  N,  Captain  Richards,  —  to 
rendezvous  at  the  Dalles  in  readiness  for  operations  in 
the  upper  country. 

The  governor  urged  Captain  Swartwout  to  unite  with 
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Captain  Lander's  company,  by  f urnislimg  a  detachment 
and  boats  from  the  Massachusetts,  in  routing  out  the 
Indians  who  infested  the  shores  of  Lake  Washington ; 
and  when  the  naval  oflicer  dechned,  Captains  Howe  and 
Peabody  led  detachments  of  the  Northern  battalion  from 
the  Snohomish  down  through  the  unknown  and  trackless 
f oresty  and  beat  up  the  shores  of  the  hJce.  Lander'a  Com* 
pany  A  was  posted  on  the  Dnwhanush  Biver,  a  few  nules 
from  Seattle,  where  it  boilt  a  blockhouse,  and  from 
which  point  Lieutenant  Neely  led  a  parly  in  a  canoe 
expedition  up  Black  River  into  the  lake,  and  fell  upon  a 
camp  of  the  hostiles  just  after  it  had  been  abandoned, 
which  was  found  filled  with  remains  of  cattle,  stores, 
and  goods  recently  plundered  from  Seattle  and  the  sel^ 
tiers.  Colonel  Casey,  after  being  xebf oroed  by  the  two 
compadfis  brought  over  from  Yanoouver,  established  a 
post  higher  up  on  White  River,  from  which,  and  from  His 
post  on  Muckleshoot  prairie,  parties  scouted  the  surround- 
ing forest.  Every  blockhouse  Avith  its  little  garrison, 
every  armed  train  and  express  and  canoe,  as  well  as  the 
nmnerous  scouting  parties,  was  constantly  watching  and 
searching  for  hostile  Indians,  and,  worse  than  all,  tihdr 
own  kindred,  of  whom  Shaw  dedared  '^blankets  wiH 
turn  any  Indian  on  the  side  of  tlie  whites,*'  now  joined 
in  the  hunt,  and,  stimulated  by  rewards  offered  for  the 
heads  of  the  hostile  chiefs  and  warriors,  showed  the  way 
to  all  their  secret  haunts  and  trails.  The  tide  had,  indeed, 
turned,  after  two  months  of  this  unrelenting  warfare, 
and  nearly  every  tribe  on  the  Sound  now  freely  proffered 
its  assistance.  The  northern  Indians,  also,  tendered  their 
services,  which  were  declined,  excepting  eight  men,  vAo 
joined  the  Northern  battalion,  and  proved  themselTOS 
uncommonly  brave,  strong,  and  hardy  soldiers. 

Thus  the  whole  tangled  region,  with  its  dense  forests 
and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  from  the  Snohomish  to 
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tLe  Cowlitz,  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  was  beaten  ap,  the 
Indian  zesorts  and  hiding-places  searohed  on^  and  their 
trails  discomed  and  explored,  especially  those  across  the 
monntain  passes,  many  of  which  were  now  for  the  first 

time  made  known  to  the  whites.  The  whole  policy  and 
plan  of  campaign  were  Governor  Stevens's,  and  the  ex- 
ecution almost  entirely  the  work  of  his  brave  and  patriotic 
▼olunteers.  The  governor  had,  indeed,  brought  about  a 
real  concert  of  action  with  Colonel  Casey  by  his  frank 
and  considerate  treatment  of  that  officer,  but  the  r^;ular 
forces  kept  wiihin  a  very  short  tetiier  of  Fort  Steilacoom. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  season  that  this  aggres- 
sive campaign  was  waged.  So  impracticable  and  unwise 
was  it  deemed  by  the  brave  and  excellent  Major  Hays 
that  he  remonstrated  with  the  governor  against  exposing 
the  volunteeis  to  such  hardships,  and,  hnding  him  inex- 
orable, resigned  rather  than  undertake  it,  as  also  did  two 
officers  of  his  former  company.  Amid  constant  rains  and 
swollen  streams  the  volunteers  thridded  the  dripping 
forests,  where  every  shaken  bough  drenched  the  toiling 
soldiers  with  another  shower-bath,  following  some  dim 
trail,  or  oftener  cutting  or  forcing  their  way  through  the 
trackless  woods,  —  heavy  packs  of  blaukeLs  and  rations 
on  their  backs,  the  axe  in  one  hand  and  the  rifle  in  the 
other.  Scarcely  would  they  return  from  one  scout  when 
they  would  be  ordered  out  again.  To  every  demand  the 
volunteers  responded  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  spirit,  and 
fortitude.  The  mounted  men  without  a  murmur  left  their 
horses  and  took  to  the  woods  as  foot  scouts.  The  South- 
ern battalion,  enlisting  with  the  expectation  of  campaign- 
ing on  the  plains  of  the  upper  country,  instantly  and 
without  a  muiTuur  obeyed  the  order  summoning  them  to 
the  Sound,  to  the  discomforts  and  hardships  of  the  rains 
and  forests  and  swamps.  The  settlers  freely  turned  out 
with  their  teams  of  Cfxsxk,  and  the  storekeepers  furnished 
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blanktitBy  dotliing,  shoes,  and  provisknu  to  the  ezteiit  of 
their  ability. 

Od  March  26,  just  as  the  campaign  was  well  under 
way,  the  Yakimas  aud  Klikitats  swooped  do\vn  upon  the 
Cascades  portage  ou  the  Columbia,  which  was  lelt  iusuffi- 
cientiy  guarded  by  Colonel  Wright  with  a  force  of  only 
nine  regular  soldiers  in  a  blockhouse,  and  massacred  nine^ 
teen  settlers,  and  killed  one  soldier  and  wounded  two 
others.  Colonel  Wright^  who  was  at  the  Dalles  preparing 
an  expedition  for  the  Yaldma  conntiy,  immediately  pn^ 
oeeded  to  the  Cascades  with  a  strong  force  of  reguhir 
troops,  and  the  Indians  disappeared.  Satisfied  that  file 
friendly  Indians  in  that  vicinity  were  implicated  in  the 
attiick,  he  caused  ten  of  th^m,  including  the  chief,  to 
be  suiumarily  tried  by  military  commission  and  baiiqed, 
an  act  which,  if  committed  by  the  territorial  autliorities 
or  volunteers,  would  have  caused  redoubled  denunciations 
on  the  part  of  Wool  and  his  parasites^  but  which,  done  by 
this  regular  officer,  excited  no  comment.  This  affair  at 
the  Cascades  is  also  of  interest  as  being  General  P.  H. 
Sheridan's  d^ut  in  the  art  of  war* 

The  massacre  at  the  Cascades  excited  new  alann  among 
the  settlers  about  Vanconyer  and  along  the  Colombia. 
To  reassure  them,  and  keep  them  from  abandoning  their 
farms,  the  governor  culkHl  out  another  company  of  vol- 
unteers under  Captain  William  Kelly,  known  as  the  Clark 
County  Ranjxers,  caused  several  new  blockhouses  to  be 
built,  and  had  the  rangers  constantly  patrol  the  settle- 
ments. It  was  at  this  time,  and  largely  in  consequence 
of  the  Cascades  massacre,  that  he  called  out  Captain  War- 
bass's  company^  for  he  deemed  it  essential  that  the  settlm 
should  not  again  abandon  their  farms.  He  also  wrote 
Colonel  Wright  proposing  a  thorough  understanding 
between  the  regular  and  Tolunteer  service,  so  tfaeb  joint 
efforts  may  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  the  settlements 
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and  the  prosecutioii  of  the  war/'  in  order  that  no  foree 

need  be  wasted,  and  inviting  his  suggestions  to  that  end. 
But  Colonel  Wright,  although  perbouallj  ready  to  cooper- 
ate like  Colonel  Casey,  was  under  the  strictest  orders  from 
Wool  in  no  way  to  recoi^nize  the  voluiitters.  In  his  reply 
to  the  governor  he  simply  stated  what  he  inrafl  doings 
and  proposing  to  do,  without  venturing  any  suggestions. 
In  trath,  between  the  governor  and  his  TolimteerB,  who 
were  so  efficiently  proteotmg  the  settlements  and  attack- 
ing the  common  foe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  irate  com- 
maoding  general,  who  had  positiyelj  ordered  him  to  ignore 
the  territorial  anthorities  and  forces,  on  the  other,  Colonel 
Wright  was  in  something  of  a  quandary,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  conducted  himself  with  no  little  diplo* 
matic  skill. 

For  two  months  after  the  fight  of  ConnelFs  prairie, 
Governor  Stevens  kept  his  whole  force  thus  incessantly 
searching  the  forests  and  hunting  down  the  hostiles 
with  unrelenting  vigor.  The  Indians,  thrown  completely 
on  the  defensive,  did  not  commit  ano&er  depredation 
after  the  Cascades  disaster  on  all  that  long  line  id  exposed 
and  scattered  settlements.  They  were  driven  and  chased 
from  resort  to  resort ;  their  most  hidden  camps  and  caches 
of  provisions  were  discovered  and  destroyed ;  many  were 
killed  or  ca|itured  ;  and  hy  the  middle  of  May  over  five 
hundred  came  in  and  gave  themselves  up,  while  the  guilty 
chiefs  and  warriois  lied  across  the  Cascades  and  sought 
refuge  among  their  Yakima  kindred.  The  surrendered  • 
were  placed  on  the  reservations  with  the  friendly  Indians, 
except  a  number  of  suspected  murderers,  who  were  tried 
by  military  commissions;  but  very  lew  were  found  guilty 
for  Lusk  of  evidence^  and  they  were  also  sent  to  join  their 
people  on  the  reservations.  It  was  not  the  governor's 
poUcy  to  punish  tiiem  for  taking  part  in  the  war,  or  fights 
only,  but  he  deemed  it  essential  to  the  future  peace  ol  the 
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country  that  the  miiideieis  of  settlers  and  chief  insti- 
gators of  the  outbreak  should  be  punished,  and  believed 
tfiat  if  they  were  allowed  to  escape  scot  free  they  would 
stir  up  trouble  again. 

Thus  the  war  west  of  the  Cascades  was  ended  by  the 
complete  surrender  or  flight  of  the  hostiles. 

In  Jane  the  poets  and  blockhouses  built  by  the  volim- 
teefs  on  PuyaUap  and  White  nvm,  Gonnell's  prairie^ 
and  Camp  Montgomeiy  were  turned  over  to  the  regnlaisy 
and  the  volunteers  who  were  not  required  for  an  ej|»e- 
dition  east  of  the  Cascades  -were  disbanded  in  July. 

After  the  suppression  of  hostilities  on  the  Sound,  be- 
coming satisfied  that  the  reservations  set  apart  at  the 
treaty  of  Medicine  Creek  were  inadequate  for  the  Nis- 
quallies  and  Puyallups,  Governor  Stevens  held  a  council 
with  these  Indians  on  Fox  Island  on  August  4^  and 
arranged  with  them  to  give  them^  in  place  of  those  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty,  a  larger  reservation  for  the  former 
tribe  on  the  Nisqually  Biver^  a  few  miles  above  its  mouthy 
embracing  some  ezodlent  bottom  land^  and  for  the  latter 
twenty-one  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  aUuvial  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Puyallnp  Biver.  At  the  same  time  a 
smaller  reservation  was  given  the  Duwhamish  Indians  on 
the  Muckleshoot  prairie.  The  Puyallup  reservation  in- 
cluded thirteen  donation  claims  taken  by  white  settlers,  but 
the  governor  had  these  appraised  by  a  commission  winch 
he  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  its  awards,  amounting  to 
some  five  thousand  dollars,  were  paid  by  Congress.  On 
his  recommendation  the  President^  by  executive  order, 
promptly  established  the  new  reservations,  in  pursuanoe 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty,  which  empowered  him 
to  take  such  action.  The  Indians  have  remained  in  undie^ 
turbed  possession  of  them  ever  since.  When  tiie  North* 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company  fixed  its  terminus  at  Tacoma 
in  1874,  it  cast  cuvelou£>  eyes  upon  this  noble  tract  of 
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hnd  situated  across  the  bay,  right  opposite  the  proposed 
city,  and  the  author,  then  its  attorney  in  Washing-ton  Ter- 
ritory, was  instructed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
validity  of  the  Indian  title  to  it.  His  report  satisfied  the 
officers  of  the  company  that  the  right  o£  the  Indians  to 
tkeir  reservation  was  indisputable* 

Mueh  of  ihe  sacoesB  attending  GoTemor  SteTens*8 
proseention  of  the  Indian  war  was  due  to  the  aUe  and 
energetic  men  he  called  to  his  aid  as  staff  officers.  He 
especially  commended  General  W.  W.  Miller  as  having 
imparted  "  extraordinary  efficiency  to  the  qiiai  tcnnaster's 
and  commissary  department,  the  most  difficult  of  all,  — 
which,  generally  kept  distinct,  was  a  single  department 
in  our  servicoy  —  refleoting  the  highest  capacity  and  de- 
yotion  to  the  public  service  upon  its  chief  and  snboi^ 
dinate  officers.*'  It  was  General  Miller  who  collected, 
largely  by  impressment,  organized,  and  led  out  into  the 
ludiau  country  the  large  ox-traiu  which  hauled  out  three 
months'  supplies  for  the  volunteers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been 
waged.  He  was  distinguished  by  remarkable  sound 
sense  and  judgmenti  and  the  goyemor  counseled  with 
and  relied  upon  him  more  than  any  other.  And  after 
the  Indian  war  General  Miller  was  his  dosest  friend  in 
the  Territory.  The  governor  also  took  occasion  to  make 
special  acknowledgment  to  General  Tiltou  for  his  ser- 
vices as  adjutant-general,  where  his  military  experience 
was  of  great  value.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Hmita  of  this  work  prednde  the  detailed  mention  of  their 
sernoesy  which  they  so  well  merit;  but  the  remarkable 
snooees  of  iheir  departmentB  is  their  best  encomium. 
VOL.  n 
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THE  WAB  IN  XHE  VFFEK  OOUBTBT 

While  the  war  of  the  Sound  was  thus  vigorously  and 
successfully  prosecuted,  operations  east  of  the  Cascades 
irere  marked  by  lack  of  vigor  and  purpose,  and  no  imr 
preenon  was  made  upon  the  hostile  tiibes,  exoept  to  en* 
courage  ihem  to  continue  on  the  warpath.  The  Oregon 
volunteers,  who  winteied  in  the  Walla  WaUa  valley, 
crossed  Snake  River  in  March,  advanced  a  short  distance 
up  the  Palottse,  tlien  traversed  the  country  over  to  the 
Columbia  below  Priest's  Rapids,  from  wliich  point  they 
returned  to  Walla  Walla,  and  in  May  moved  back  to  the 
Dalles  and  were  disbanded.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  for  the  regular  forces,  support- 
ing and  supplementing  this  movement  of  the  Oregon 
volunteers  across  Snake  River,  to  have  made  the  effective 
campaign  that  Governor  Btevens  outlined  to  WooL  With 
a  litde  reinforcement,  the  volunteeis  could  have  pushed 
heyond  Priest's  Rapids  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia, 
driving  the  hostiles  across  the  river  into  the  Takinia 
country,  when  the  main  columns  of  regulars,  entering 
that  country  from  the  Dalles  and  up  the  Yakima  lUver, 
could  have  "  put  the  hostiles  to  their  last  battle." 

But  it  ^vas  not  until  May  that  Colonel  Wright  marched 
from  the  Dalles  into  the  Yakima  country  with  five  com- 
panies of  regulars.  He  found  the  hostiles  in  strong 
force  on  the  Nahchess  River,  one  of  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Yakima.  Instead  of  fighting,  he  stopped  to  par* 
ley  with  them ;  but  after  a  week  of  talking  to  no  pu^ 
pose,  he  sent  bade  for  reinfoteements* 
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At  tliifi  juncture,  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Sound  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly  subdued,  and  those  of  the  upper 
couDtiy  being  still  in  unbroken  strength  and  confidence, 
GoTeroor  Stevens,  on  May  28,  proposed  to  Lieutenanl^ 
Colonel  Caaej  a  joint  moTement  a£  their  lespeetive  foroes 
aeiOBS  the  Gaeoades:  — 

"I  wonlfl  suL^geat  your  sending  three  companies  to  the  Nah- 
ebess,  letainiug  one  at  or  near  the  pass,  and  advancing  the 
others  into  the  Yakima  country. 

"At  the  snmc  time  I  will  put  my  whole  mounted  force 
through  the  bnwjualmie  Pass  and  down  the  main  Yakima. 
The  Northern  battalion  shall  occupy  posts  on  the  line  of  the 
Snoqualniic  from  the  falls  to  the  eastern  slope.  A  depot  shall 
be  established  on  the  eastern  slo]>e ;  all  the  horsemen  will  then 
be  available  to  strike  and  pursue  the  enemy." 

But  Casey,  strictly  forbidden  by  Wool  to  recognize  the 
volunteers,  sent  two  companies  under  iMajor  (jarnett  to 
reinforce  Wright  by  the  circuitous  Cowlitz  and  Columbia 
route,  declining  to  send  him  across  the  Nahchess  Pass, 
for  the  reason,  firsts  I  consider  there  would  be  too  ipuch 
delay  in  getting  aerov.  In  the  next  plaoe,  I  have  not 
soffieieot  transportation  to  spare  fxa  diat  pnrpoee."  From 
Steilaooom  to  Wright's  camp  on  die  Nahchess  was'  barely 
a  hundred  miles  by  the  direct  route  across  the  pass ;  by 
the  Cowlitz-Columbia  route  it  was  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles,  for  a  hundred  and  fifteen  of  which  the 
troops  could  be  transported  by  water,  leaving  two  hun- 
dred to  march.  By  these  facts,  and  by  the  ease  and 
etAmtj  of  Shaw's  march  a  few  days  later  over  the  re> 
jected  route,  the  Talidity  and  candor  ol  Casey's  reason  " 
may  be  judged. 

8uch  a  combined  movement  would  have  given  Wright 
ample  reinforcements,  and  in  the  mounted  volunteers  the 
very  arm  he  most  needed  j  for  infantrj  could  never  reach 
the  Indians  on  those  plains  in  summer  unless  the  latter 
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chose  to  fi'^lit  And  for  tiie  seoond  time  be  mm  given 
the  opportunity,  by  availing  himself  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  volunteers,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  upon  the 
enemy.  Unhappily  Wool's  orders  tied  his  hands,  and 
Wright  himself  was  imbued  with  Wool's  delusion  that 
the  Indians  of  the  upper  country  —  the  great  hostile 
tribes  that  had  plotted  and  brought  on  the  war  fresh 
from  tieacherousLy  signing  the  treaties  at  Walla  Walla, 
had  'murdered  die  miners  and  agent  Bolon,  and  had  plun- 
dered Fort  Walla  WaDa^  and  laid  themselves  in  wait  to 
cut  off  Grovemor  Stevens  and  his  party  —  were  innocent 
and  peaceably  disposed  Indians,  who  had  been  forced  to 
war  by  the  aggressions  of  the  whites. 

Upon  Casey's  rejection  or  evasion  of  the  joint  opera- 
tion he  proposed,  Governor  Stevens  determined  to  push 
his  mounted  men  across  the  mountains,  and  throw  upon 
that  ofBcer  the  burden  of  protecting  the  settlements  upon 
the  Sound  against  hostile  incursions.  Accordingly  he 
offered  to  turn  over  to  him  his  posts  on  the  Puyallup,  and 
on  Connellys  and  South  prairies,  and  the  colonel  received 
and  occupied  them,  for  which  he  was  censured  and  re- 
buked by  Wool  as  soon  as  tlie  latter  was  itiforined  of 
it.  The  governor  was  convinced  that  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  close  only  by  subduing  the  hostile  tribes  of 
the  upper  country ;  that  until  this  was  done  the  Sound 
eountry  was  liable  to  their  raids  and  stirring  up  of  fresh 
outbreaks  among  the  Sound  Indians;  and  that  every 
day's  delay  in  striking  them  was  helping  Eam-i-ah-kim 
and  his  emissaries  in  winning  over  the  Spokanes,  GcBur 
d^Alenes,  and  disaffected  Nez  Forces  to  their  nde.  He 
also  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  supplies  and  Indian 
goods  to  Craig  and  Lawyer,  and  strengthen  their  hands 
in  keepinpf  the  Nez  Perces  loyal,  now  left  id  ore  ex]>osed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Oregon  volunteers  from  the 
Walla  Walla  valley.   He  proceeded^  theref oroi  to  carry 
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out  his  plans;  cheiibLed  from  the  begiimiiig^  of  strikiDg 
a  blow  in  the  upper  country. 

On  June  12  lieiiteiiant-CSolonel  Shaw  marched  from 
Gamp  Mon^omeiy  with  one  hnadred  and  Beventf-fiye 
moonted  men  of  the  Central  and  Southern  battaUona, 
mider  their  respeetiye  majors,  BUmkenship  and  Maxon, 
comprising  Captain  Henness's  Company  C,  Maxon's  Wash- 
iut^ton  Mounted  Rifles,  Comjiany  D,  under  Lieutenant 
Powell,  Captaiu  Miller's  Company  J,  and  a  pack-train 
of  twenty-seven  packers  and  one  hundred  and  seven  pack 
animalsy  under  Captain  C.  H.  Armstrong,  the  regimental 
quartermaster  and  commissary.  Qn  the  20th  he  reached 
tike  Wenass  branch  of  the  Yakima,  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  animal,  finding  the  road  good  for  a  mountain  road. 
Colonel  Wright  was  still  parleying  with  the  Yakimas, 
trying  to  patch  up  a  peace,  and  not  only  with  them,  hut 
also  with  Leschi,  Kitsap,  Stahi,  Nelson,  and  Qui-e-muth, 
the  hostile  chiefs  who  had  fled  from  the  Sound  country, 
and  would  vouchsafe  no  information  or  suggestion  to  the 
volunteer  colonel^  except  the  statement  that  the  regular 
troops  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  Yakima.  Shaw 
tberafore  eontanned  his  march,  crossed  the  Columbia  at 
old  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  reached  and  made,  camp  on 
Mill  Creek,  in  the  valley,  on  the  9th  of  July. 

HaviJig  seen  the  necessary  arrangements  made,  and 
orders  given  for  Shaw's  march,  the  governor  hastened  in 
person  to  the  Dalles,  arriving  there  June  12,  where  he 
had  already  assembled  Captains  Goff's  and  Richards's 
eompaniesy  in  anticipatioa  of  operating  in  the  upper 
country. 

He  had  previously,  on  April  27,  inquired  of  Colonel 

Wright  if  he  intended  to  occupy  the  Walla  Walla  vaOey, 

and  if,  in  case  it  were  not  occupied,  and  the  Oregon  vol- 
unteers there  were  withdrawn,  he  could  furnish  an  escort 
of  one  company  to  guard  the  train  to  the  Nez  Perce 
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country.  To  this  Wright  replied  that  it  ^vas  no  part  of 
his  plan  of  campaign  to  occupy  the  Walla  Walla  country, 
"as  we  are  assured  that  the  Indians  in  that  district  are 
peacefully  inclined/'  and  that  the  matter  of  an  escort  was 
referred  to  General  Wool^  which,  of  course,  was  equiva- 
lent to  refusal.  The  govetnoi,  on  leeeiiaiig  this  leplji  at 
onee  wrote  Wright :  — 

"  My  information  in  regard  to  the  Indians  in  the  Walla 
Walla,  and  on  the  Snake  River,  is  that  they  are  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war.  This  was  the  declaration  made  by  the  pro- 
minent chiefs  of  tile  Cuynses  to  the  exj)res9  of  Mr.  McDon- 
ald some  weeks  since.  This  is  the  opinion  of  my  agent  in  the 
Nez  Perce  country  and  of  the  Nez  Perce  chiefs,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  recent  attack  by  the  Indians  on 
the  volunteers  at  the  Umatilla, 

"  I  liavc  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  communicate  these 
views,  and  I  will  suggest  that  you  receive  with  great  caution 
any  information  of  their  peaceful  intention,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  not  be  thrown  off  your  guard." 

Thus  Wright  was  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  theee  In- 
dians were  peaceably  disposed,  all  evidenee  to  tibe  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  He  ignored  the  information  and 
views  given  liirn  by  Governor  Stevens,  who,  m  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs,  was  especially  eharjSfed  with 
the  care  and  management  of  tiiem  ;  the  information  fur- 
nished bj  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  officer  at  Colville  ^ 
the  opinions  of  the  Nez  Perce  chie&  and  agent  CSraig ; 
and  even  a  recent  attack  actually  made  npon  a  post  of 
Oregon  Tolvnteeis  on  the  Umatilla. 

The  goretnor  now  notified  Wright  of  Shaw's  maioh 
and  orders  to  cooperate  with  him :  — 

Hi«  orders  are  to  cooperate  with  you  in  removing  the  seat 
ef  war  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  interior,  and  for 
reasons  affecting  the  dose  of  the  war  on  the  Sound  obvious  to 
all  persons. 
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"He  will  then  piuh  to  the  WaJLi  Wall*  yalley,  oroasmg  the 
Colimibui  at  Fort  Walk  Walla. 

•*  The  sopplies  and  eseort  for  tiie  Walla  Walla  will  move  from 
the  Bafles  on  Friday  monung. 

**The  Walla  WaUa  valley  miut  be  ooeapied  immediately,  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  die  war  into  the  interior. 

Kain-i<ah4can  has,  rinee  your  arrival  on  the  Nahohen,  made 
every  exertion  to  indnoe  the  tribes  thne  hr  friendly  to  join  in 
the  war.  He  has  flattered  the  Spokane s,  where  lie  was  on  tlie 
25111  of  May,  and  has  endeavored  to  browbeat  the  Nez  Perces. 
The  Spokanes  have  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the  Nea 
Perces  will,  I  am  satisfied,  continue  friendly. 

am  ready,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  AfEaiis,  to 
take  charge  of  any  Indians  that  may  be  reported  by  yourself 
as  having  changed  their  condition  from  hostility  to  peace. 

"  From  all  I  can  gather,  I  presume  your  views  and  my  own  do 
not  differ  as  to  the  terms  which  should  be  allowed  the  Indians, 
Tiz.,  unconditional  submission,  and  the  rendeiing  up  of  moider" 
era  and  instigators  of  the  war  to  punishment. 

"  I  will,  however,  respootfnlly  put  you  on  your  guard  iu  re- 
ference to  Leschi,  Nelson,  Kitaap,  and  Qui-e-muth,  from  the 
Sound,  and  suggest  that  no  arrangement  be  made  which  ahall 
save  their  necks  from  the  executioner.'* 

But  tihe  govemor^a  wise  and  patriotic  efforts  to  secure 
cooperation,  aud  this  fine  opportunity  to  strike  the  enemy 
a  crushing^  blow,  were  frustrated  by  Wright's  pacific  atti- 
tude and  the  cold  shoulder  he  turned  to  Shaw.  It  was 
indeed  hard  to  induce  concert  of  action,  especially  ag* 
gmnTe  action,  between  authorities  who  knew  the  Indi- 
ana as  hostile  and  mnxderons,  and  to  be  aubdued  anly 
by  defeat  and  poniabment^  and  ol&cera  wbo  regarded 
ibem  as  wronged,  and  deaernng  to  be  made  peace  with 
and  protected.  Tbna  WooFs  pemiciooa  and  inexcusable 
Tiews  and  orders  paralyzed  the  campaign  of  bis  subordi- 
nate, who  shared  his  delusion. 

The  governor  remained  at  the  Dalles  some  two  weeks, 
combining  and  expediting  the  moTcments  of  his  two 
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oolumns  to  llie  Walla  Walla  valley,  and  gaining  the  latest 
information  from  the  Indian  countiy,  and  letuined  to 
Oiymj)ia  June  30. 

On  this  trip  the  governor  summarily  dibuiissed  a  quar- 
termaster at  Vancouver  for  dishonest  conduct,  and  the 
incident  was  made  the  subject  of  a  caricature  by  John 
Phoenix,  the  nam  de  plume  of  that  inveterate  wit  and 
joker^  lieutenant  George  IL  Derby,  who  was  then  star 
tioned  at  Vancouver.* 

It  will  be  recollected  ihat  the  governor  left  Captain 
Sidney  S.  Ford  in  the  Walla  Walla  to  organize  a  com- 
pany ior  home  defense  of  the  few  settlers  who  had  re- 
turned with  the  Oregon  volunteers.  He  succeeded  in 
raising  twenty-iive  men,  but  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
company  under  Captain  Henry  M.  Chase,  composed  of 
ten  whites  and  forty-three  Nez  Perces.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  volunteers,  they,  too,  had  to  be  disbanded, 
and  the  valley  was  wholly  abandoned. 

On  the  22d  the  two  companies  under  Oaptains  Goff 
and  Williams,  who  succeeded  Bichards,  mustering  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  with  a  train  of  forty-five 
wagons  and  tliirty-five  })ack-animals,  in  ehar^jje  of  Quar- 
termaster Robie,  marched  from  the  Dalles,  and  on  July  9 
joined  Shaw  on  Mill  Creek,  except  a  detachment  of 
seventy-five  men  under  Captain  Goff,  winch  left  the  train 
on  the  Umatilla  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Major  Lupton^ 
of  the  Oregon  volunteers,  who  was  in  the  presei^ce  of 
a  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  Blue  Mountains.   Goff  and 

.  i  lb  tliit  outoon  two  aetUeni  in  nrngbest  cnwtnniaii,  aloodi  hutt,  wookn 
•Idits,  huge  mnddj  boota  with  tvouMn  tndnd  into  ibem,  and  long,  nakanpi 
bair  and  beard,  are  lepwunted  ttanding  in  front  of  a  log-hut  in  the  wood% 
while  in  the  distance  appears  a  building,  hnvint^  over  thr  door  the  si^n 
"  Quartcrina.st(!r'ii  Ofiioe,"  from  which  a  luau  is  being  kicked  luto  the  street. 

it  jf'irsi  Pike.  That 's  prettj  roagb»  Bill,  yankii^  a  man  out  of  ofiBce  like 
that,  withoiit  giving  bim  aij  aboir  or  trial. 

**  Second  Pike.  Well,  the  goTwmor  *a  fenarally  aboat  zigbt,  and  bo  H  dead 
right  tbia  tuna,  you  bot." 
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Liipton  followed  the  hostiles  across  the  mountaiDS,  and 
on  the  15th  and  16th  iuliicted  a  sharp  blow  upou  them 
on  Burnt  River. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Craig,  with  a  force  of  seventy-five 
Nez  Perce  volanteen  under  Spotted  Eagloi  maiched  from 
Lapwai  and  jmned  ShaVa  command,  also  on  the  9thy  so 
tiiat  the  three  columns,  starting  from  points  as  widely 
divergent  as  i'u^et  Sound,  the  Dalles,  and  Lapwai,  all  met 
in  the  valley  on  the  same  day.  The  Nez  Perces  gave 
assurances  of  the  continued  friendship  of  the  tribe,  and 
Bobie  proceeded  with  the  train  of  Indian  goods  to  their 
country  under  their  escort  alone. 

Thns  for  Shaw  had  encountered  no  memj  in  his  maiehy 
the  Yaldmas  being  Tirtually  protected  by  Colonel  Wright 
and  his  parleyings,  and  the  Ouyuses  and  Walla  Wallas 
having  left  the  valley;  but  learning  that  the  hostiles  were 
in  the  Grande  Bonde  valley  in  force,  he  detenaiiied  to 
strike  them.  Moving  by  night  by  an  unused  trail  across 
the  Blue  Mountains,  guided  by  the  faithful  JSez  Perce 
chief,  Captain  John,  he  encountered  the  enemy  on  the 
third  day^  July  17,  in  the  open  yalley.  Although  taken 
by  surprise^  they  received  him  in  a  defiant  attitude;  large 
nombm  of  braves,  mounted  and  armed,  and  with  a  white 
scalp  borne  on  a  pole  among  them,  confronted  him, 
while  the  squaws  were  fleeing  across  the  valley  to  seek 
refuge,  and,  on  Captain  John's  approachinpf  them  to  par- 
ley, cried  out  to  shoot  him.  Upon  this,  throwing  off  his 
hat,  and  with  a  shout,  the  tall,  rawboned  leader  of  the 
Tolnnteers  instantly  charged  at  the  head  of  his  men,  his 
long  red  hair  and  beard  streaming,  in  the  wind,  broke 
and  scattered  the  Indians,  chased  them  fifteen  miles  clear 
across  the  valley,  killed  forty,  and  captured  a  hundred 
pounds  of  ammunition,  all  their  provisions,  and  over  two 
hundred  horses  and  mules,  mauy  of  which  bore  the 
United  States  brand,  and  had  been  evidently  run  off 
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from  Wrights  and  Rains's  eommandB.   Shaw's  Im  was 

only  tlirue  killed  aud  iour  wouuded. 

Having  driven  the  hostiles  beyond  the  Grande  Ronde, 
and  not  having-  sidlicient  supplies  to  warrant  pursuing 
them  farther^  iShaw  returned  to  his  camp  in  the  Walla 
Walla. 

Meanwhile  Robie  had  been  threatened  and  ordered 
out  of  the  Nez  Perce  oountiy  by  the  disafiEected  portion 
of  that  tribe>  and  had  returned  by  forced  marches  to  the 
vsSkjf  but  on  lesming  of  Shaw's  victory,  and  in  answer 
to  his  message  that if  they  beat  their  drums  for  war,  be 
wouhl  });iiLidti  his  men  for  battle,"  the  recusant  chiefs 
again  made  professions  of  friendship.  Lawyer  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribe  were  unwavering  in  their  frieudship, 
but  there  were  a  considerable  number  who  sympathized 
with  their  Cuyuse  kindred,  and  repented  having  made 
the  treaty,  among  whom  Looking  Glaas^  Bed  Wol^ 
Joseph^  and  JBsgle"from<^e-Light  were  leaders. 

One  of  tihe  first  acts  of  Colonel  Wright  at  the  DsUes 
had  been  to  release  the  Cuynse  war  chief,  nm-how4iBliy 
whom  the  governor  had  captured  and  brought  to  that 
point,  and  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  people,  accepting 
all  his  professions  at  par.  Under  this  encouragement 
some  of  the  friendly  Cuyuses  and  the  families  of  some  of 
the  hostiles  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Nez  PerceSi 
despite  the  governor's  refusal  to  permit  them  to  go  there. 
The  very  thing  he  i^prehended  occnrred,  viz.,  the  disaf- 
fected and  hostile  Cuyuses,  visiting  theb  kmdred  wiih, 
and  mingling  among,  the  Nea  Forces^  had  stirred  up 
considerable  disaffection  in  this  biliherto  faithful  tribe. 
Moreover,  the  Yakima  emissaries  had  assured  the  Nez 
Perces  that  the  Spokanes  were  about  to  break  out  against 
the  whites,  and  threatened  them  with  the  same  treatment 
accorded  the  whites,  unless  they,  too,  would  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  encroaching  race.   Lawyer  and 
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Craig,  tlierefoie,  were  sorely  troabled  to' hold  firm  iihe 

wayering  friendship  of  the  disaffected  part  of  the  tribe, 
and  had  written  the  most  urgent  mebi^ages  to  the  governor 
for  assistance.  Hence  his  great  anxiety  to  have  the  Walla 
Walla  valley  held  in  force,  and  to  get  through  to  the 
Nes  f  erce  country  a  train  bearing  supplies  and  encour* 
agement  to  the  faithful  ohiefs* 

Shaw's  victory  occurred-  most  opportunelj  to  restRun 
the  diei^eetod^  and  both  he  and  Craig  represented  that 
the  moral  effect  o£  it  was  great  and  salutary  upon  them. 
The  governor  therefore  decided  to  proceed  in  person  to 
Walla  WaUa,  and  there  hold  a  council  with  the  Indians, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  friendship  of  the  Nez  Perces  and 
restrain  the  doubtful  and  wavering  from  active  hostil- 
ity. He  directed  Craig  and  Shaw  to  summon  the  hith- 
erto friendly  Indians,  the  Nez  Perces,  Spokanes,  Coeur 
d'Alenes,  and  friendly  Cuyuses,  to  the  council ;  and  also 
to  send  messengers  to  the  hostiles,  inviting  them  to 
attend  it  also^  under  the  sole  oondition  o£  submission  to 
the  goyemmenty  requiring  them  to  come  unannedy  and 
assuring  them  of  safe^eonduet  to,  at,  and  from  the  counh 
oil.  He  took  this  course  in  order  to  give  the  hostilles 
every  opportunity  to  give  up  the  coutiict  and  accept 
peace,  if  their  minds  were  ripe  for  it,  and  also  to  refute 
the  infamous  charges  of  Wool  and  satisfy  the  donbts  or 
scruples  of  other  regular  officers,  by  demonstrating  his 
earnest  wish  to  end  the  war  and  treat  the  hostiles  with 
all  possible  leniency.  To  this  end,  on  August  3  he 
wrote  a  pressing  invitation  to  Colonel  Wright  to  attend 
the  eouneily  recommended  him  to  estaiUish  a  permanent 
garrison  in  the  Walla  WaUa  ytJleyf  and  requested  a  wor 
ference  at  the  Dalles  on  the  14th  of  September. 

The  governor  called  out  two  Lundred  more  volunteers 
to  maintain  the  strensrth  of  Shaw's  command,  whose  term 
of  enlistment  was  about  to  expire,  for  he  deemed  it  iudia- 
pensable  to  hold  the  Walla  Walla  valley. 
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Colouel  Wrig-ht,  acting  on  Wool's  theory  of  wronged 
and  innoctiiit  Indians,  had  suffered  himself  to  be  com- 
pletely deceived  by  the  wily  Yakimas,  and  had  given  open 
ear  to  their  lying  tales  and  treacherous  professiousy  and, 
irithoiit  striking  a  blow,  or  seiadng  a  single  murdeieri  or 
exaetlng  any  guaranty  for  future  good  beha^ri  —  not 
even  a  promise  to  observe  tbeir  treaty  and  aUow  whites  to 
come  into  their  country,  —  had  concluded  a  quasi-peace 
with  them.  This  was  as  great  a  victory  for  their  diplo- 
macy as  Haller  s  defeat  was  for  their  arms.  It  rendered 
Wright's  campaign  utterly  abortive^  saved  them  from 
losses  and  punishment,  recognised  as  valid  tbeir  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty  and  the  presence  of  white  settlers,  and 
left  Kam-irah-kan  and  his  followers  free  to  continue  theb 
machinations  among  the  doubtful  tribes^  which  they  were 
actively  carryiug  on. 

While  these  wily  Indians  were  thus  beguiling  Wright, 
they  also  tried  their  diplomacy  on  the  authorities  on  ths 
west  side  of  the  Cascades.  In  May  Indian  messengers 
from  Ow*hi  and  Te-i-as— two  of  the  most  cunning  and 
treacherous  of  the  Yakima  chief b>  the  former  second  ooly 
to  Kam-i-ah-kan,  as  well  as  foremost  in  bringing  on  the 
war  —  approached  Colonel  Simmons  through  fricDillj 
Indians,  pretending  a  desire  to  make  peace,  and  were 
sent  to  Olympia  to  the  governor.  After  conversing  with 
them>  the  latter  was  satisfied  that  they  came  only  as 
spies  and  trouble-instigators,  but  directed  them  to  retnm 
to  the  chiefs  who  sent  them,  bearing  his  invitation  to  aD 
who  wished  to  resume  friendly  rdations  to  come  widi 
their  women  and  children  to  the  prairie  above  Snoqualmie 
Falls,  and  submit  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  tliat  only  those  guilty  of  murder  and  instigating 
the  war  would  be  punished,  and  all  others  would  be  par* 
donedand  kindly  treated,  like  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tions.   At  the  same  time  he  charged  Colonel  fitzhoghi 
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in  connection  with  Colonel  Simmons,  with  the  mission  of 
bringing  aljont  the  siirrenfler  of  the  Indians  in  (question 
in  case  thej  \veie  acting  in  good  faith.  Three  weeks 
later,  Jane  20,  Fitzhugh  reported  that  his  miBsioii  had 
tnmed  out  a  perfect  failure^  that  the  governor  was  oor- 
rect  in  his  opinion,  that  the  messengers  only  wanted  to 
gain  time  and  information,  and  added :  — 

The  Indians  expected  to  make  l)t'tt<  r  terms  with  Colonel 
"Wright,  who  had  been  entertainlnt^  theui  and  making  them 
presents  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  ha<l  told  them 
that  ho  was  the  *  Big  Dog "  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  bad 
come  a  long  distance  to  treat  with  them,  and  if  thoy  would  only 
stop  fighting  all  would  be  well.  As  things  now  are,  they  will 
have  to  be  well  thrashed  before  they  will  treat.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  difficulty  to  the  present  time,  the  regulars, 
from  their  commander-in-chief  down,  have  stultified  themselves. 
They  have  done  no  fighting,  and  now  thej  wish  to  patch  up  a 
treaty,  so  as  to  get  the  oredit  for  patting  an  end  to  the  war.** 

Little  did  the  cunning  Ow-hi  foresee  the  tragic  fate 
that  awaited  him  and  his  son,  only  two  years  later,  at 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Wright. 

Thus  inglorionsly  was  die  war  carried  on,  or  rather 
paralyzed,  by  the  regular  forces  in  the  upper  country. 
The  only  blow  inflicted  upon  the  hostiles  of  that  region 
doling  the  year  was  struck  by  Shaw  in  the  Grande 
Ronde,  and  the  effect  of  that  was  dissipated  by  the  sub- 
sequent behavior  of  WooFs  officers. 
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It  wSi  be  remembered  tihat  Colonel  Wright,  hngging 
biB  delusion  and  ahntting  his  eyes  to  obvions  fau^  in 
Apnl  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  hostile  Cuyases  and 

Walla  Wallas  were  "  peaceably  disposed  "  when  declining 
to  occupy  the  valley  or  furnish  an  escort  for  the  Nez 
Perce  train.  The  governor,  by  brining  him  to  attend 
the  council  and  see  and  judge  for  himself,  hoped  to  open 
bis  eyes  to  the  real  sitoationi  and  to  induce  him  to  take 
a  moie  manly  and  aggreesiTe  oouxBe  in  ease  the  Indians 
peraisted  in  the  war. 

Aocoidinglyy  leaving  Olympia  August  11,  Govemor 
Stevens  leacbed  YaneonTer  on  the  13tb,  and  tbeie  met 
Colonel  Wright,  who  informed  btm  that  be  was  nnable  to 
attend  the  council  from  pressure  of  other  duties,  but  that 
he  was  dispatching'  a  force  of  four  companies  of  regulars 
under  Licutenaut-Colonel  Ste|)toe  in  season  to  be  present, 
and  that  the  governor  could  rely  upon  that  officer  for 
support  in  case  of  need,  an  assoiance  not  made  good^  and 
which  inyolved  him  in  no  little  personal  peril. 

As  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  Shaw's  foroe 
in  the  ▼alley,  since  tiie  regulars  were  to  oecu]^  it»  the 
governor  now  levoked  his  call  for  two  hundred  more 
▼olnnteers. 

Traveling  together  to  the  Dalles,  the  governor  and 
Colonel  Wright  had  repeated  conferences  en  route,  and 
at  that  point  also  met  and  conferred  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Steptoe^  Major  Lugenbeeiy  and  Captain  Jordan^ 
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mUSk  ike  miili^  ae  the  goremor  sopposed  and  i^rtod  to 
the  Indian  Boieau,  ol  establiBhing  "  the  most  cordial  and 

effective  cooperation  in  all  the  measures  taken  to  maintain 
tlie  friendly  relations  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  mountaiiis." 
It  is  evident  that  Governor  Stevens,  by  his  personal 
ascendency  over  men,  and  the  manifest  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  kis  measures^  actually  compelled  these  ofiicers,  like 
lientenant-Oolonel  Casey,  to  a  degree  of  codpeiation  in* 
compatible  with  Wool's  orders,  and  probably  repugnant 
to  tiieir  own  prejndioee.  It  is  impossibie^  however^  to 
aoqoit  Wright  and  Steptoe  of  a  hik  ol  candor  an  oon- 
eeiding  from  the  gorernoT  the  real  chaiaeter  of  Wool's 
instraetions,  and  in  leading  him  to  expect  their  faithfnl  * 
cooperation  and  support.  For  not  only  had  Wool  posi- 
tively forbidden  anything  of  the  kind,  but  had  ordered 
them  to  disarm  the  volunteers,  if  they  had  sufiicient  force 
to  do  so,  and  expel  them  &om  the  Ind^ft"  country,  as 
appeared  from  Wool's  orders  when  snhseqaently  pub- 
lished by  the  gownment.  He  also  ordered  them,  to 
esdode  American  settlers  i^m  tiie  entire  upper  conntry, 
bat  not  to  interfere  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  peo- 
ple, it  being  his  intention  to  make  the  Cascade  Range  a 
seientifie  frontier  to  the  settlements. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  officers  of  the  4:th  infantry, 
who  garrisoned  the  country  at  and  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  —  Alvord,  Rains,  Haller,  Maloney,  Slaughter, 
and  Nugen, — agreed  perfectly  with  the  territorial  author* 
ities  and  the  people  as  to  the  causes  of  the  outbreak,  and 
were  always  ready  to  cooperate  with  them.  It  was  Major 
Alvcid  who  first  detected  and  reported  the  existence  of 
ihe  Indian  conqpiracy,  and  Major  Baans  who  called  for 
llie  Tohmteers. 

But  the  officers  of  the  9th  infantry,  like  Wright  and 
Casey,  were  new-comers  in  the  country,  bound  l)y  Wool's 
orders^  and  prejudiced  by  hia  infamous  slanders^  and  un- 
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donbtedlj  affected  by  profesnonal  jealousy.  They  were 
ready  to  ignore  the  territorial  authorities,  and  to  make 
peace  by  restraiiuiior  tlie  ^vllites  instead  of  punishing  the 
hostile  Indian  a^giressors.  They  prolonged  the  war  east 
o£  the  monntaans  and  kept  back  the  settlement  ol  the 
oountrj  for  two  years,  but  at  last  the  scales  were  torn 
from  their  eyes  by  stem  experience ;  thej  realized  how 
mistaken  had  been  their  views  and  frnitless  their  policy, 
and  found  tlieiuiielves  obliged  to  adopt  the  views  of  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  and  make  war  in  earnest.  Then,  under 
the  severe  blows  of  Wright,  the  hostile  tribes  were  finally 
punished  and  subdued,  and  permanent  peace  assured. 

On  the  day  after  reaching  YancouTer  the  goyemor 
held  a  council  with  a  band  of  Klikitat  Indians,  at  which 
Colonel  Wright  was  present,  and  made  arrangemente  for 
remo\ang  them  temporarily  to  their  orig^al  home  east 
of  the  Cascades  on  the  Klikitat  River,  with  the  view  of 
placing  them  ultimately  on  the  Yakima  reservation.  He 
informed  Colonel  Wright  that  he  would  receive  and  care 
for,  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  AffairSi  any  surrendered 
Indians,  except  the  Sound  murderers, — Leschi,  Qnire- 
muth,  Nelson,  Stalii,  ete., — to  whom  he  had  already 
cautioned  him  against  granting  amnesty.  He  now  made 
formal  requisition  upon  Colonel  Wright  for  the  surrender 
of  these  chiefs  to  be  tried  for  their  crimes,  and  notified 
him  that  he  had  forbidden  the  Indian  agents  to  receive 
them  on  any  reservation  eiiher  east  or  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades* He  gave  full  and  careful  instructions  on  all  these 
matters  to  the  agento  on  the  river,  —  Captain  J.  Cain, 
who  had  general  charge  of  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia, 
Mr.  Field  at  Vancouver,  Mr.  Lear  at  the  Cascades,  and 
the  agrent  near  the  Dalles,  —  and  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  meet  all  exigencies.  This  trip  affords 
one  of  many  examples  of  the  governor's  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  public  service. .  In  a  smgle  week  he  travels 
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sixty  miles  on  horseback,  thirty  in  canoe,  and  forty  by 
steamboat  to  Vmioouvei  ;  holds  a  council  with  the  Klik- 
itats,  and  arranges  for  removing  them  from  the  settle- 
ments ;  instructs  five  Indian  agents ;  revokes  his  call  for 
volunteers;  confefB  irith  Colonel  Wright;  demands  oi 
him  the  surrender  of  Indian  murderers  for  punishment ; 
travels  eighty  miles  farther  to  the  Dalles;  and,  by  re- 
peated coiifeitinces  with  Wright  and  his  officers,  secures 
their  cooperation,  as  he  has  reason  to  believe.  Moreover, 
he  finds  time  to  write  the  most  clear  and  detailed  reports 
to  the  Indian  Bureau  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Leaving  the  Dalles  on  the  19th,  and  pushing  forward 
in  advance  of  Steptoe  with  a  train  of  thirfy  wagons 
cbawn  by  eighty  oxen,  and  two  hundred  loose  animals, 
attended  only  by  Pearson,  and  without  escort  except  the 
employees.  Governor  Stevens  reached  Shaw's  camp  in  the 
valley  on  the  23d.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  a  small 
pack-train  was  eaptured  by  the  Indians  within  a  few 
miles  of  camp,  the  packers  escaping  on  their  horses  with- 
out loss,  after  firing  away  all  their  ammunition.  The 
governor  was  much  chagrined  at  this,  the  only  loss  of 
animals  or  supplies  suffered  by  his  volunteers  during  the 
whole  war,  and  in  orders  rebuked  the  parties  whose  neg^ 
ligence  was  responsible  for  the  mishap,  and  concluded : 

"He  desires  to  impress  upon  the  troops  the  fact  estahlished 

by  experience,  especially  in  the  present  Indian  war,  that  bold 
and  repeated  charges  upon  the  enemy,  even  when  the  disparity 
of  numbers  is  great,  will  alone  lead  to  icsulta.  In  this  way 
only  can  the  suj'eriority  of  our  race  be  establi.sliod.  In  all 
mere  defensive  conti  sU  with  Indians,  whether  behind  breast- 
works or  in  the  brush,  an  Indian  is  as  good  as  a  white  man ; 
few  laurels  can  thus  be  wou,  and  the  result  may  be  discredit- 
able/» 

Ciaig  and  Dr.  Lansdale,  the  latter  the  agent  for  the 
Flal&eads,  just  down  from  the  Bitter  Boot  vaJleyi  arrived 
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on  the  30th  with  some  of  the  Nez  Perce  chie&.  The 
next  day  agent  Montour  and  Antoine  Plante  came  in 
Stom  the  Spokanes  and  reported  that,  although  the  tiihe 
pEof eased  a  friendly  disposition,  they  would  not  attend 
the  oouneil.  Captain  D.  A.  BnsseQ  (later  majorgeneial 
commanding  Ist  division,  6th  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac) 
with  three  companies  marched  from  the  Yakima  to  the 
Columbia,  opposite  old  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and,  being" 
without  meaus  of  crossing,  the  governor  sent  him  a  wagon 
boat  guarded  by  twenty  volunteeiSy  by  means  of  which 
he  ferried  his  conmiand  over  the  river.  On  the  5th  Step 
toe  reached  the  vaUey,  and  went  into  camp  four  miles 
below  ihe  goveinor'a  eamp,  his  f orGe,  induding  BnsseU'Si 
oonsisting  of  four  companies.  The  volnnteen  were  iherer 
fore  all  started  for  the  Dalles,  their  term  of  seryice  expir- 
ing on  the  8th,  except  Captain  Golf's  company,  which 
cheerfully  consented  to  remain  as  a  guard  at  the  camp 
until  relieved  by  the  regulars. 

Lawyer  and  the  bulls  of  the  Nez  Perces  arrived  on  the 
6thy  and  encamped  four  miles  above.  A  train  of  Indian 
goods  under  Bobie  reached  the  camp  the  next  day.  On 
the  8th  the  governor  received  the  Nez  Perce  chiefs  and 
headmen  to  the  nomber  of  three  hundred,  after  which  he 
held  a  conference  with  the  chiefo,  and  entertained  them 
at  dinner.  Father  A.  Ravalli,  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mis- 
sion, arrived  in  the  evening,  bringing  important  infor* 
mation.    Reports  the  governor :  — 

"The  Fatlici  reports  having  seen  and  conversed  with  Kam-i- 
ah-kan,  Skioom,  Ow-lii.  and  bis  son,  and  that  they  will  not 
attend  the  council.  The  Spokanes  also  declined  coming.  He 
also  saw  Looking  Glass,  who  was  not  well  disposed,  and  said  he 
would  not  come  to  the  council.  From  Father  Ravalli's  report, 
it  became  evident  to  me  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  upper  coun- 
try, if  not  openly  hostile,  were  yet  far  from  entertaininj];;  a  dis- 
position for  friendhhip  to  be  relied  upon.  Kam-i-ah-kan  Jiad 
taken  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  against  him  in 
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tiie  TakiBia  to  oiroalato  lihe  giooiert  falnahooiiit  as  to  tlie  objects 
of  the  goTemment  in  maldiig  treatie8>  against  tlie  Tolunteevs* 
Hm  nunerS)  the  settlers,  and  Americans  in  general,  and  he 
dedans  that  no  settler  sliall  live  in  the  oonntry.  These  false* 
lioods  ace  nmveiEsally  credited  by  the  Indians,  and  thns  Ejun<i- 
ah-kan,  who  personally  visited  most  ol  the  tribes,  has  by  his 
intrigues  been  enabled  to  excite  to  a  point  TCiging  upon  open 
hostility  all  the  tribes  in  the  upper  country,  withdrawing  from 
tbeir  allegiance  one  half  of  the  Nea  Perce  nation.  As  yet, 
however,  the  Spokanes,  Gcsnr  d' Aknes,  and  Colvllles  have  not 
molested  the  setUeis  or  nuners  passing  tbroogh  thdr  country." 

On  the  9th  provisioDB  were  issaed  to  the  Nez  Perces. 

In  the  evening  it  was  lepurted  that  a  party  of  volunteers 
on  their  way  to  the  Dalles  were  being  attacked  by  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  Colonel  Shaw  was  dispatched  to  their 
assistance  with  all  the  volunteers  in  camp  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Nez  Peroes.  This  left  the  governor  with  only 
ten  men,  and  as  he  expected  to  open  the  council  the  next 
day,  and  had  a  hirge  quantity  o£  Indian  goods  on  the 
gtowndf  he  requested  Steptoe  to  send  a  company  of 
dxagoona  to  the  council  ground  as  early  as  practicable. 
In  notes  to  and  conversation  with  him  the  governor  had 
repeatedly  rei^uested  him  to  camp  at  or  near  the  council 
ground,  in  order  "  to  show  the  Indians  the  8tren(]^h  of  our 
people  and  the  unity  of  our  councils.**  In  sending'  the 
"wagon  boat  to  Captain  Russell  he  made  a  similar  request. 
He  well  knew  that  the  pacific  and  parleying  attitude 
ol  tihe  regular  officers  had  imbued  the  Indians  with  the 
idea  that  the  regular  troops  were  a  different  people  from 
the  setlilers  and  volunteers.  He  wished  to  disabuse  the 
Indians,  and  moreover  a  guard  would  be  indispensable 
for  the  protection  of  his  camp  and  supplies  as  soon  as  the 
last  of  the  volunteers  moved  away.  Wright's  assurances, 
and  the  cordial  conferences  with  that  officer  and  Steptoe^ 
fully  justified  him  in  relying  upon  their  support. 

The  next  morning  Colonel  Steptoe  moved  his  camp 
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farther  up  the  valley,  and  on  his  way  called  at  the  gov- 
ernor's camp  with  a  company  of  drag-oons.  The  latter, 
supposing  that,  after  his  repeated  request  and  the  manifest 
necessity  of  the  case,  Steptoe  would  of  course  encamp 
near  by^  did  not  reiterate  his  request,  and  the  regular 
offieer  oontiniied  his  march  and  established  his  camp  dght 
milee  above  the  cooneil  ground^  leaving  it  wholly  unpro- 
tected. Fortunately  Shaw^  with  bis  small  f  orce^  letonied 
in  the  afternoon^  the  rumored  attack  proving  a  false  alaraii 
and  reported  having  seen  Stock  Whitley,  chief  of  the 
Des  Chutes  Indians,  who  said  his  people  and  the  Cuyuses 
would  come  to  the  council  that  day.  The  opening  of  the 
council  was  postpoiuMl  to  the  morrow.  Later  in  tlie  after- 
noon these  ludians,  with  the  Umatillas  in  large  force, 
advanced  mounted  to  within  a  short  distance  of  camp, 
then,  without  any  salutation  or  shaking  hands^  wheeled 
and  moved  off  to  the  Nez  Peroe  camp,  where  they  partook 
of  a  feast  prepared  for  them,  after  wbicli  they  encamped 
just  above  their  hoets*  This  demeanor,  wilJi  the  facts 
that  they  fired  the  prairie  when  coming  in,  and  treated 
some  members  of  the  party  with  gieat  iusuieuce,  was 
indicative  of  anything  but  a  friendly  spirit. 

The  sroveruor  now  ordered  the  company  of  volunteers 
to  march  for  the  Dalles  the  next  morning,  and  made  a 
requisition  on  Colonel  Steptoe  for  the  presence  of  two  com- 
panies of  troops  on  the  council  ground,  stating  that  the 
Ouyuses  had  aU  eome  in>  and^  as  the  volunteers  were  about 
to  leave^  it  was  essential  to  have  a  force  on  the  ground  to 
control  the  Indians.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Steptoe 
refused,  giving  several  lame  exenses,  and  his  teal  reasoB 
in  the  following  pregnant  sentence :  "  And  permit  me  to 
say  that  my  instructions  from  General  Wool  do  not 
authorize  me  to  make  any  arraiinfements  whatever  of  the 
kind  you  wish."  As  the  governor  requested  no  arrang'e- 
ments  exoept  that  a  regular  f  oroe  should  camp  near  him 
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to  protect  hiB  oonndl  ground  and  show  the  Indians 

"  the  unity  of  our  councils,"  as  he  bore  the  President's 
commission,  and  was  charged  by  the  g;overnmeut  with  the 
care  of  the  Indians,  this  act  shows  to  what  length  the 
mahgnity  of  Wool  and  the  prejudices  of  a  somewhat 
weak  though  weUrmeaoing  officer  could  extend.  The 
fact  Has  that  these  regular  officers  had  idealized  the 
.  Indians,  accepting  as  tnie  the  falsehood  of  Kam-i-ah-kan, 
sympathised  wiUi  the  sayages,  and  wefo  ^  down  **  on  the 
settleis  and  yolonteera. 

The  goyemor  learned  lor  the  first  time  from  this  note 
that  Steptoe  had  moved  his  camp  so  far  away,  for  he  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  that  officer  had  encamped  near 
by.  Therefore  he  retained  Goff' s  company  of  only  sixty- 
nine  men  for  the  protection  of  the  council,  countermand- 
ing the  order  for  it  to  march  below  in  the  morning.  A 
portion  of  it  was  already  one  day's  march  on  their  way 
downy  but  was  immediately  brought  back. 

The  council  was  duly  opened  ihs  next  day,  Septemr 
ber  llf  the  chiels  of  the  Neas  Perce,  Cuyuse,  Umatillay 
John  Day,  and  Des  Chutes  Indians  being  present.  The 
governor  expressed  his  sorrow  at  tlie  state  of  hostilities, 
—  reviewed  the  course  of  Kam-i-ah-kan,  Pu-pu-mox-raox, 
and  the  hostiies  in  acceptine;  their  treaties,  professing  the 
utmost  satisfaction  with  them,  and  then  murdering  whites 
traveling  through  their  country  and  their  agent,  Bolon, 
plundering  Fort  Walla  Walla,  burning  the  houses  of 
setHers,  and  threatening  the  lives  of  himself  and  party 
returning  from  the  Blackf oot  coundL  He  had  labored 
only  for  their  good  as  tfaeb  friend^  and  could  diey  wonder 
that  he  was  grieved  at  this  state  of  affairs?  The  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties  relating  to  puuishments  for  ofEenses 
committed  by  Indians  upon  whites,  or  by  whites  upon 
Indians,  were  fully  explained,  and  the  fact  stated  that 
under  the  treaties  they  had  bound  themselves  to  deliver 
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up  the  murderers.  It  was  the  law,  and  to  that  they  must 
submit.  Men  were  killed  on  both  sides  in  battle,  but 
that  was  not  murder.  But  the  Indians  who  killed  their 
agent,  Bolon,  and  otheis  mnst  be  giyen  up  to  be  tried  and 
punished  bj  the  law.  He  invited  all  Indians  who  desired 
peace  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  government ;  the  lives  of  all  except  the  murderers 
should  be  safe.  He  spoke  of  the  Indians  of  the  Sound 
who  had  surrendered  and  been  placed  on  reservations, 
fed,  clothed,  and  protected,  and  treated  not  harshly,  but 
with  kindness.  Few  of  the  hostiles  were  present.  Many 
conflicting  rumors  were  cnnent  as  to  the  whereabonta  al 
Kam-i-ah-kan  and  other  hostOe  chiefs. 

The  council  continued  the  next  day.  The  governor 
said  that  he  had  g^ven  bis  views  in  reijard  to  tlie  war 
and  how  it  could  be  ended,  that  his  words  were  intended 
for  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  and  called  upon  tihem 
to  express  their  minds.  The  Indians  manifest^  a  lelnc* 
tance  to  speak,  each  seeming  to  wait  for  anoiher.  Sefv>- 
eral  chiefe  expressed  sorrow  that  war  existed,  and  hoped 
a  peace  might  be  made.  Peeps,  a  hostile  Cujuse  chief, 
said  there  was  no  haste,  as  Kam-i-ah-kan  was  coming, 
and  they  waited  for  him. 

Wee-lap-to-Ieek,  a  hostile  chief  of  the  Tigh  Indians^  a 
band  near  tiie  Dalles,  said  that  the  Indians  were  deter- 
mined to  have  their  conntiy ;  they  would  bet  it  on  a  fight 
with  the  whites,  and  the  winners  should  take  it.  He 
was  indorsed  by  Camas-pello,  former  war  chief  of  the 
Cuyuses. 

Eagle-from-the-Light,  the  prominent  Nez  Perce  chief, 
complained  bitterly  because  a  Nez  Perce  brave  had  been 
banged  in  the  valley  last  winter  by  the  Oregon  yoIuik 
teers,  and  asserted  diat  the  man  was  guiltless.  He  was 
followed  by  others  in  the  same  stratn. 

The  governor  explained  the  laws  o£  the  whites  in  re- 
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gard  to  spies^  and  that  the  execated  Nez  Perce  was 
punished  as  one,  and  that  he  would  speak  further  of 
the  case  the  next  day,  after  he  had  learned  all  the  faeta. 
He  then  adjonmed  the  oonneil,  expressing  Uio  hope  that 
Kam-i-ah-kan  and  Garrj  wonld  be  present  the  next  day. 

Tliu  Indians  held  councils  in  their  camps  all  uigkt. 
So  hostile  were  the  Cnyuses,  Uraatillas,  Walla  Wallas, 
and  others,  and  so  much  did  more  than  half  of  the  Nez 
Percee  sympathize  with  them,  that  the  friendly  Nez 
Percea  danosd  the  war<bmoe  daring  the  whole  night 
The  lives  of  the  friendly  chiefs  were  threatened,  and 
ihe  great  bnlk  of  the  Indians  seemed  simply  to  be  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  Kiun-i-ah-kan  to  fall  upon  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  party.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  detected 
attending  the  council  with  arms  under  their  blankets,  and 
posting  themselyes  near  the  governor  and  other  members 
of  tibe  party ;  but  although  no  open  notice  was  taken  of 
them,  the  redoubled  vigilance  of  the  volunteer  guards 
gave  no  chance  for  their  premeditated  treachery. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  governor  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Steptoe :  — 

CoDHcn.  GaouinNi,  Wajlul  Waixa  Vaumt,  W.  T., 
Ssptonibw  13^  1866i> 

LiZUTENANT-COLONEL  E.  J.  SteFTOE, 

My  dear  Sir,  —  The  council  did  not  adjonm  yesterday  till 
Dear  sundown.  I  understand  the  feelings  of  tiiu  ludiauu  from 
what  was  developed  yesterday. 

The  want  of  a  military  fon  e  on  the  ground  seriously  emhar- 
rassed  me  f  I  have  retained  for  a  day  some  fifty  of  GolT's  com- 
pany), hut  having  called  the  council  in  good  faith  as  the  Indian 
superintendent,  and  also  as  the  commissioner  to  treat  witii  the 
Indian  tribes  by  the  appointment  of  the  President,  I  shall  go 
through  witli  the  duty  I  have  undertaken. 

One  half  of  the  Nez  Perces  and  all  the  other  tribes,  except 
a  Yery  few  persons,  are  mimistakably  hostile  in  feeling.  The 
Caynses,  the  Walla  Wallas,  and  other  hostiles  were  so  whan 
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tbey  oamd  in.  Henoe  the  reqnisitioii  I  made  upon  jon  lor 

troops. 

I  particularly  desire  you  to  be  present  to-day,  if  yoor  dntiM 
mil  permit,  and  I  will  also  state  that  I  think  a  oompaBy  of 

your  troops  is  essential  to  the  security  of  my  camp. 

I  shaUf  as  I  said,  go  through  with  this  business  whateyer 
be  the  oonsequenoeB  as  regards  my  own  personal  safety,  but  I 
regard  it  to  be  my  dvAj  to  the  pablio,  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
my  own  character. 

This  communication  is  marked  confidential^  but  is  intended 
as  an  official  communication,  and  will  go  on  my  files  as  such, 
only  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  that  my  judgment  as  to  the 
aspect  of  affairs  should,  at  this  time,  be  disclosed  to  any  other 
person  than  yourself. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  serrant, 

Isaac  I.  Stevens, 
Governor  and  Superintendent. 

While  ibaa  letter  vns  being  dispatched  the  counoil  nr 
openedi  and  the  govenior  took  up  the  case  of  the  Nes 
Pevce  spy,  showed  that  he  had  joined  Kam-i-ah-kan, 
taken  presents  from  him,  participated  in  burning  settlers' 

houses  and  in  stirniig  up  hostilities,  aiid  pointed  out 
that  Kam-i-ah-kan  and  his  people  were  to  blame  for  the 
death  of  this  man,  for  they  had  caused  the  war,  and  but 
for  them  he  would  still  have  been  living.  He  had  visited 
and  been  arrested  in  the  volunteer  camp  in  time  of  war, 
and  duly  tried,  convicted^  and  executed.  Finally  Red 
Wolfy  to  whose  hand  the  spy  belonged^  admitted  that  he 
committed  the  offense  for  which  he  was  punished^  and 
this  ended  all  complaint 

Speaking  Owl,  a  Nez  Perce  chief  and  the  mouthpiece 
of  Looking  Glass,  now  spoke  up  and  said,  Will  you 
give  us  back  our  lands?  That  is  what  we  all  want  to 
hear  about ;  that  is  what  troubles  us.  I  ask  plainly  to 
have  a  plain  answer/'  The  governor^  in  his  report  to  the 
Indian  Bmean^  comments  on  this  demand  as  follows :  — 
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•  '^Koir  thus  hse  ihere  liad  not  bee&  tlie  Blighteit  attiuum  to 
the  land  of  the  Nes  Pevoes  m  ooonoil,  and  this  lapid  ohangp  of 
£nml  mm  meet  eztraoidhiaxy.  The  ease  of  the  Nei  Peroe  who 
was  hanged  was  aimply  a  dei?ioe  by  means  <d  which  they  hoped 
to  get  the  deeaxed  ^ncession  from  me  by  way  of  pcopitiataon. 
When  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  case,  they  had  no  altei^ 
native  but  to  show  their  hand,  which  they  did  very  promptly. 
I  called  upon  Lawyett  the  head  chief,  to  speak.  He  produced 
his  commission  and  a  copy  of  the  Nes  Perce  treaty,  lemarking 
that  he  knew  that,  if  be  cast  away  the  laws,  he  should  be 
Inonght  to  jnstioe.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  boundaries  of 
the  ooontry  sold,  and  of  the  reservation,  and  spoke  of  other 
proYisionB  of  the  treaty,  and  oonolnded  by  saying  that  fifty-, 
eight  great  chiefs  of  the  Nez  Perces  had  signed  the  treal^ 
made  at  the  council  of  last  year,  when  all  fully  understood  it, 
and  It  was  his  determination  to  abide  by  it,  and  he  trusted  his 
people  would  do  the  same**' 

Timothy  and  James  expressed  a  similar  determination, 
but  Joseph,  Speaking  Owl,  Eagle-f rom-tlie-Liglit,  and  Red 
Wolf  denied  that  they  understood  the  treaty,  or  ever  in- 
tended to  give  their  land  away,  and  declared  that  Law- 
yer had  sold  it  unfairly.  It  appeared  almost  certain  that 
no  satisfactory  peace  could  be  made  mth  the  hostiles, 
and  that  one  half  of  the  Nez  Pereesi  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Elamn-ahfkan  and  the  Cuyusesy  had  become 
disaffected  and  dedrous  of  annulling  thdr  treaty. 

In  the  afternoon  a  company  of  dragoons  came  wiiJi 
Steptoe's  answer  to  the  governor's  dispatch  of  the  morn- 
ing:— 

*^  If  the  Indians,"  he  wietef  '^aie  really  meditating  an  out* 
break,  it  will  be  diffienlt  for  me  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  my 
own  oamp,  impo$$ihl€  to  defend  loth  eamps.  Under  these  eb> 
enmstanoesy  if  you  ate  resolved  to  go  on  with  yonr  ommml,  does 
it  sot  seem  more  reasonable  that  yon  shall  move  your  camp 
to  Ae  vicinity  of  mine?  I  send  down  the  company  of  dra- 
goons to  bring  you  up  to  this  place,  if  you  desire  to  oome.  My 
f  om  la  so  snuiU  that  to  be  effident  against  the  huge  nnmber  ol 
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savages  in  tlie  neighborliood  il  mntfe  be  ocMHsentnted ;  nor  out 
I  detaoh  any  portion  of  ife,  in  ezeontion  of  oertain  instrueteis 
zeeeived  from  General  Wool,  wliUe  the  Indian  lioet  remains 
so  near  to  me." 

In  view  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  hostile% 
and  the  approach  of  Kam-i-ah-kan,  -who  iros  reported  as 
encamped  that  day  on  ihe  Tonchet,  only  a  lew  miles  di^ 
tant,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  large  quantity 
of  Indiau  goods  brought  up  for  the  friendly  Nez  Perces, 
and  such  of  the  hostileB  as  miglit  surrender,  the  gov- 
ernor the  next  day  moved  his  whole  party  and  train  to 
Steptoe's  camp,  and  established  a  new  camp  and  oonncil 
ground  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  his  encam^enti 
They  were  met  on  the  march  by  Kamri-ah-kan  and  Ow-luy 
with  a  party  of  one  hundred  warriors  under  the  lead  of 
Ow-hi's  son,  Qualchen,  who  clearly  meant  mischief;  but 
the  coolness  with  which  they  were  received,  and  tlie 
manifest  readiness  of  the  volunteers  and  dragoons  loi 
battle,  checked  them,  and  they  made  no  disturbance  save 
atten^ting  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  the  friendly  Nex 
Peroea  in  rear  of  the  train.  The  Indians,  having  been 
notified  in  the  morning  of  the  change  of  counci)  grounds, 
moved  up  to  the  new  location  the  same  day  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing. Kfim-i-ah-kan  and  his  followers  encamped  a  quai^ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  council  ground,  separated  there- 
from only  by  Mill  Creek  and  its  wooded  bottom. 

The  OGonoil  continued  the  next  two  days,  the  and 
17th.  The  Lawyer  and  half  the  Nez  Perces  were  deter^ 
mined  in  their  adherence  to  thdr  treaty  and  ancient 
friendship  to  the  whites,  and  approved  of  all  the  gov- 
ernor said.  The  other  half  of  the  tribe  wished  the  treaty 
done  away  with.  The  hostiles  all  said,  "  Do  away  with 
all  treaties,  give  us  back  our  lands,  let  no  white  man 
come  into  our  country,  and  there  will  be  peace;  if  not, 
then  we  will  fight." 
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The  governor  udvised  the  Nez  Perces  to  stand  bj  their 
treaty.  It  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and 
could  only  be  set  aside  by  him.  To  the  hostile s  he  re- 
peated the  terms  of  peace  alone  possible:  they  must 
throw  aside  their  guns  and  submit  to  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  gOTernment;  but  as  they  were  invited  under 
safe  conduct,  they  were  sale  in  coming,  safe  in  conncili 
and  sale  in  going.  The  council  was  then  dedared  at  an 
end.  Many  of  the  friendly  Nez  Feices  departed  at  once 
to  their  camp,  but  a  large  number  of  hostiles,  most  of 
whom  it  was  observed  had  arms  concealed  beneath  their 
blankets,  remained  loitering  around  the  council  ground. 
Noting  the  vigilance  and  readiness  of  the  volunteers,  they 
made  no  disturbance^  and  by  nightfall  all  retired  to  their 
camps.  On  every  day  except  the  first,  known  braves  of 
Uie  hoatiles  came  to  the  council  aimed  to  the  teeth,  and 
took  positionB  evincing  deeignB  upon  the  life  of  the  gov^ 
emor;  hut  picked  men  watched  them  doedy,  ready  to 
strike  down  any  assailant  at  the  first  overt  ae^  so  no 
attempt  was  made. 

During  the  night  of  the  16th  there  was  great  excite- 
ment amonjT  the  Indians.  The  friendly  Nez  Perces  were 
much  alarmed,  and  brought  frequent  reports  that  the  hos- 
tiles  were  bent  upon  attacking  the  camp,  and  wiping  out 
the  governor  and  his  party.  These  faithful  allies  beat 
the  drum  all  night,  and  kept  guard  around  his  camp. 

The  governor  called  attention  especiaUy  to  the  q»eeoh 
of  Spotted  Eagle  on  the  last  day,  — 

"  which  for  feeling,  courage,  and  truth,  I  have  never  sren  sur- 
passed in  an  Indian  council.  The  Spotted  l-^agle  is  the  great 
war  chief  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and  the  right  ami  of  Lawyer. 
Both  the  words  and  manner  of  the  Spotted  Eagle  showed  that 
his  object  in  8])eaklng  was  to  set  himself  and  the  friendly  In- 
dians right,  and  tliat  lie  had  no  expectation  of  chanG:ing  the 
hearts  of  those  who  werd  bent  on  war.  His  words,  however,  *I 
will  not  follow  you  into  the  war,'  were  significant." 
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The  day  after  ihe  coDclnnon  of  the  coandl  the  goy^ 
emor  made  prepaiationB  for  retaming  to  the  Bettlementa. 
He  demded  to  ^ihdraw  Craig  temporarily  from  the  Nes 

Perce  cuuntry  ou  the  advice  of  the  friendly  chi(ji's,  who 
feared  he  might  be  killed  Ity  Kam-i-ali-kan*s  warriors  as  a 
means  of  embroiling  the  Nez  Perces  in  war  against  the 
whites.   Said  the  Spotted  Eagle :  — 

**If  you  [Craig]  do  not  return  witii  me,  we  afaall  go  ha«&  as 
if  our  eyes  were  tUntL  I  think  my  people  will  not  go  straight 
if  Cnug  gets  up  from  tiiat  phMse.  fiat,  my  friend  Craig,  on 
aeoonnt  of  tbe  tslldng  I  have  heaid  at  this  jdaoe,  I  am  afraid 
for  ]roa.'* 

That  afternoon  Steptoe  had  a  conference  with  the  In- 
dianSy  in  which  he  declared :  My  mission  is  pacihc.  I 
have  come  not  to  fight  youy  hut  to  live  among  you. 
Gome  into  my  camp  when  you  please.  I  trust  we  shall 
live  together  as  friends^"  and  he  appointed  the  next 
day  for  a  fuller  conference  with  the  chiefs.  By  tfaia 
action  Steptoe  intentionally  repelled  the  govemor^s  wise 
recummendatiou  and  endeavor  to  "show  the  Indians  the 
strength  of  our  people  and  the  unity  of  our  councils.'* 
Reports  the  governor :  — 

"  Indeed,  the  Indians  looked  upon  the  Indian  mperintendent 
and  the  militsiy  offioer  as  not  reprewnting  a  common  canse. 
1h»  foimer  in  the  morning  parts  firam  them,  having  dgnally 
failed  in  making  uiy  arrangement  to  end  the  war;  the  latter 
speaks  to  the  Indians  as  thoog^  there  was  no  war,  and  therefore 
no  nocef^sity  of  making  any  arrangement  st  alL 

**  The  Indians,  sbarp-aigfated  and  oonstantly  on  the  alert  from 
the  merest  trifles  to  draw  oondnsions  as  to  character  and  policy, 
saw  there  did  not  exist  between  the  Indian  Department  and  the 
milstaiy  the  proper  oooperation." 

What  next  occurred  is  graphically  related  by  the  gov- 
ernor, in  his  report  to  Secretaiy  of  War  Davis^  as  fol- 
lows:  — 
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I  was  ooeapM  ihe  xemainder  of  tiie  Baj  and  the  next  moni- 
iog  in  ertabliahing  Gnug*B  agenoy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sto^ 
toe's  oamp^  and  a  little  befoie  noon,  widi  some  fifty  friendly  Nea 
Pevoee  in  <diargo  of  mlMigeat  Gtalg,  I  started  iriUi  the  tiain 
and  Gofi's  oompany  for  the  Dalles. 

The  Indians  did  not«  however,  come  to  see  Steptoe  at  the 
time  appointed*  They  previously  set  fire  to  his  grass,  and,  fol> 
lowing  me  as  I  set  out  about  eleven  o'clock  on  my  way  to  the 
Dalles,  they  attacked  me  within  three  miles  of  Steptoe's  oamp 
at  about  one  o^clock  in  the  afternoon* 

So  satisfied  was  I  that  the  Indians  would  cany  into  effoot 
the  determination  avowed  in  their  councils  in  their  own  camps 
for  several  nights  previously  to  attaok  me,  that  in  starting  X 
formed  my  whole  party,  and  moved  in  order  of  battle. 

I  moved  on  under  fire  one  mile  to  water,  when,  forming  a 
corral  of  the  wagons,  and  holding  the  adjacent  hills  and  the 
brush  on  the  stream  by  pickets,  I  made  my  arrangemeuts  to 
defend  my  position  and  fiLdit  the  Iiidinns.  Our  position  in  a 
low,  open  basin  some  live  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards  across 
was  good,  and  with  the  aid  of  our  corral  we  con  Id  defend  our- 
selves  against  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  fight  continued  till  late  in  the  night.  Two  charges 
were  uiade  to  disperse  the  Indians,  the  last  Ifid  l)y  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Shaw  in  person  with  twenty-four  men,  but  whilst  driv- 
ing before  him  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  an  equal 
number  pushed  into  his  rear,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cut  his 
way  through  them  towards  camp,  when,  drawing  up  his  men, 
and  aided  by  the  teamsters  and  pickets,  who  gallautly  sprang 
forward,  he  drove  the  Indians  back  when  in  full  charge  upon 
the  corral. 

Just  before  tlie  charge  the  friendly  Nea  Peroes,  fifty  in 
number,  who  had  been  assigned  to  holding  the  ridge  on  the 
south  side  of  the  oorral,  were  told  by  the  enemy, "  We  oame  not 
to  fight  the  Nes  Peroes,  but  the  whites ;  go  to  yonr  oamp,  or  we 
wipe  it  out.*'  Their  oamp,  with  their  women  and  ehildien,  was 
on  a  stream  about  a  mile  distant,  upon  whieh  I  direeted  the  Nea 
Penes  to  retire,  as  I  did  not  require  their  assistance,  and  I  waa 
Imfttl  that  my  men  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  hostiK  and  thus  friendly  Indians  miglit  he  killed. 
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Towmnb  night  I  wHjfiod  LimiteiuuDtCioloiul  Stoptoe  that  I 
ms  fighting  the  Indians,  ibst  I  duyoM  move  tibe  neiLl  monung, 
and  ezpraned  the  opinion  dial  a  oompany  of  hi*  tioopa  would 
beoltenrioe.  In  his  leply  bo  staled  that  the  Indians  hiul  banit 
up  his  grass,  and  snggested  tiiat  I  shonld  letonk  to  hb  camp^ 
and  plaoo  at  his  disposal  my  wagons,  in  oidor  thai  lie  might 
move  his  whole  oomroand  and  his  supplies  to  the  UmatiUa,  or 
some  other  point,  whore  snstenanoe  oonld  be  f onnd  for  bis  ani- 
malk  To  this  anangement  I  assented,  and  LientenanK^oIonel 
Steptoe  sent  to  my  oamp  Identenant  Davidson  witb  detaeiimenls 
fiom  the  oompanies  of  dmgoons  and  artUlevy  with  a  mountain 
bowitser*  They  reaobed  my  camp  about  two  o*olook  in  the 
morning,  where  everything  was  in  good  order,  and  most  of  the 
men  at  the  corral  aaleepw  A  picket  had  been  diivem  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  by  the  enemy, — that  on  the  hill  south  of  tlie 
oonal,  bat  the  enemy  was  immediately  dislodged,  and  all  the 
points  were  held,  and  ground-pits  being  dug. 

The  howitser  having  been  fired  on  the  way  out,  it  was  bfr> 
lieved  nothing  would  be  gained  by  waiting  till  morning,  and  the 
whole  force  immediately  retained  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Step> 
toe's  camp. 

Soon  after  simrise  the  enemy  attacked  his  camp,  but  were 
soon  dislodged  hv  the  howitzer,  and  a  ohaige  by  a  detaobment 
froTn  Steptoe's  command. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  camp  T  urp^ed  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Steptoe  to  bjiild  a  blockhouse  immediately,  to  leave  one  com- 
pany to  defeiul  it  with  all  his  supplies,  then  to  march  below  and 
return  with  an  additional  force  and  additional  supplies,  and  by 
a  vigorous  winter  campaign  to  whip  the  Indians  into  subrnis- 
siou.  I  p]a(  (  i  at  his  disposal  for  the  building  my  teams  and 
Indian  eni])loyees. 

The  blockhouse  and  st<>eka<le  were  built  in  a  little  more 
than  two  days.  My  Indian  store-room  was  rebuilt  at  one  comer 
of  the  stockade. 

In  the  actiou  my  whole  force  consisted  of  Goff's  company  of 
sixty-nine  men,  the  teamsters,  herders,  and  Indian  employees, 
numbering  about  fifty  men,  and  the  fifty  Nez  Perces.  Our  train 
consisted  of  about  five  hundred  animals,  not  one  of  which  was 
captured  bj  the  enemy.   We  fought  four  hundred  and  fifty 
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Indians,  and  liad  one  man  mortally,  one  dangerously,  and  two 
lliglitly  woniided.    AVe  killed  and  wouiuled  thirteen  Indians. 

One  half  the  Nez  Perees,  one  hundred  and  twenty  \\  arriors, 
all  of  tlie  Yakimas  and  Palouses,  two  hundred  warriors,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Yakimas,  Walla  Wallas,  and  Uinatillas  were 
in  the  fight.  The  principal  war  chiefs  were  the  son  of  Ow-hi 
and  the  Isle  de  Pere  chief,  Quii-to-inee,  the  latter  of  whom 
kul  two  b  irses  shot  under  him,  and  who  at  tlie  council  showed 
me  a  letter  from  Colonel  Wii-Iit  acknowledging  hia  vaLuabld 
aerykes  in  bringing  about  tbe  peace  of  tbe  Yakima."  ' 

In  liis  report  to  the  Indian  Borean  the  goveinor  adds : 

"  The  Indians  were  greatly  surprised  at  Steptoe's  sending  a 
force  to  my  assistance,  and  Kam-i-ah-kan  said  on  learning  it,  *•  I 
will  let  these  men  [referring  to  tbe  regular  troops]  know  who 
Sain-i-ab-kan  is/  " 

On  the  23d  the  combined  foiee,  accompanied  bj  Craig 
and  the  fifty  Nez  Peree  auziUariee,  started  for  the  Dalles, 
wliere  they  ai-rived  on  (Jctol)er  2  witliuut  mcidejut  u£ 
moment.    Thus,  as  the  governor  remarks :  — 

**Ciieimi8tanoes  had  brought  about  ih»  oodperation  between 
^  military  and  the  Indian  ierviee  which  had  not  previoualy 
existed^  and  tbe  words  of  Steptoe  to  the  hoatUeB  and  mine  to 
friendly  Indians  oomsponded.  I  had  tent  meBeengers  to 
tbaKesPeroe  oonntry  dbeotmg  the  friendly  Nes  Peroes  to  8epa> 
nte  horn  the  hostile  Nes  Peroea,  and  to  keep  the  latter  out  of 
^leir  portion  of  the  country.  Steptoe  sent  word  that  good  In- 
diniB  he  would  protect,  and  bad  Indians  he  would  punish.'* 

In  tnith,  a  great  change  had  come  over  Steptoe's  views. 
1^6  burning  of  his  grass  and  the  attack  on  his  camp 
vere  too  strong  even  for  the  orders  of  Wool  and  his  own 
prejudices.  He  writes  to  Colonel  Wright  &om  his  camp 
<Mi  Ihe  Umatillay  September  27 :  — 

"In  general  terms  I  may  say  that  in  my  judgment  we  are 
deduced  to  the  necessity  of  waging  a  vigorous  war,  striking  the 
Cuynses  at  the  Grande  iionde,  and  Kam-i-ah*kan  wherever  be 
aajr  be  found." 
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The  day  b^ore  ^  attaek  on  tJie  governor,  he  mite 

the  same  officer  :  — 

"  As  it  is,  he  [Governor  Stevens]  complains  that  I  have,  by 
not  aiding  him,  or  by  not  cooperating  heartily  with  him,  actu- 
ally opposed  him.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  certainly  have  done 
for  him  all,  aod  more  than,  my  inBtruotioDS  warranted/' 

The  governor  warmly  commends  — > 

**  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  volunteers  and  the  Indian  em- 
ployees not  only  during  the  council,  but  in  all  the  operations  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a  single  case  of 
injury  either  to  the  person  or  the  property  of  a  friendly  Indian, 
or  of  injury  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  hostiles,  during 
the  council.  The  kindness  and  forbearance  of  officers  and  men, 
agents  and  employees,  even  when  treated  with  rudeness  by  the 
hostiles,  was  extraordinary.  The  strayed  cattle  and  horses  of 
the  Indians  were  restored  to  them.  The  volunteers  were  well 
supplied,  and  were  riot  tempted  to  jJunder  for  Bubsistcnce.  I 
have  the  permissiou  of  Colonel  Steptoe  to  refer  to  him  and  his 
officers  as  witnesses  of  what  I  have  stated,  and  have  the  assur- 
ance from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Steptoe  that  be  has  reported  it  to 
Colonel  Wright,  and  of  Colonel  Wright  that  he  has  &)rwaided 
the  report  to  General  WooL*' 

But  Wool's  malignant  animosity  was  not  to  be  abated 
by  the  testimony  of  his  own  officers.  He  augmented  bis 
chaigeB  by  declaring  that  Groveinor  Stevens  bad  called 
the  coimdl  on  purpose  to  force  war  upon  the  fiiendlj 
Indians. 

Immediately  on  reaching  the  Dalles,  Governor  Stevena 

renewed  his  demand  upon  Colonel  Wright  for  Hie  deliv- 
ery of  the  Sound  murderers  for  trial.  Writes  Wright  in 
reply :  — 

Yoa  know  the  circumstanoei  nnder  which  the  Indians  re- 
ferred to  were  permitted  to  oome  in  and  remain  with  the  friendly 
Takimas.  Altiiongh  I  have  made  no  ptomiseB  that  they  shoold 
not  be  held  to  account  for  their  former  acts,  yet  in  the  present 
ottsettUd  state  of  onr  Indian  rektions  I  think  it  wonld  be  un- 
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wise  to  seize  them  and  transport  them  for  trial.  I  would  there- 
fore respectfully  suggest  that  the  delivery  of  the  IndiauB  be  sus- 
pended for  the  present.'* 

But  the  govmor  finoly  leiterated  his  demand,  deda^ 

tiie  oonditioii  of  things  it  to  unsettled  in  tiio  Yakima 

tbat  the  seizing  of  these  men  will  lead  to  war,  the  sooner  the 
nr  oommenoet  the  better.  Nothing  in  my  judgment  will  be 
gained  by  a  temporizing  policy.'* 

The  result  was  that  Colonel  Wright  gave  an  order  on 
B^jor  Oanietty  who  oonunanded  the  post  in  the  Yakima^ 
to  deliver  up  to  the  govenior^  tor  trial  before  the  eomts, 
Leschi,  Nelion,  Qai^miith,  and  Stahi. 

But  any  embarrassment  that  might  be  caused  to  the 
peace  on  the  Yakima  by  the  execution  of  this  order 
was  very  cleverly  obviated  by  sending  these  Indians,  or 
permittiDg  them  to  go,  back  to  the  Sound  country,  and 
plaeing  them  under  the  protection  of  CSolonel  Casey,  as 
liU  more  folly  appear  hereafter. 

On  the  5th  Wright  and  Steptoe  started  for  the  WaUa 

Walla,  their  force  being  increased  one  company.    One  of 

Colonel  Wright's  first  acts  on  arriving  there  was  to  hold 

councils  witli  the  disaffected  and  hostile  cliiets,  the  same 

who  had  bo  recently  attacked  the  governor  and  the  camp 

of  his  own  officer,  Steptoe,  at  which  he  aaanred  them  that 

''the  bloody  eloth  ahonld  be  mshed,  past  differencee 

thrown  beldnd  vb,  and  perpetual  friendship  must  eziat 

between  vm"   He  gave  ready  ear  to  their  complaints  and 

demands,  adopted  their  views  in  regard  to  the  Walla 

Walla  treaties,  and  actually  recommfnuled  that  they  never 

be  con&rmed.    Lienteuant-Colonel  Steptoe  put  forth  a 

piodamationy  by  order  of  General  Wool,  forbidding  all 

white  setdezB  to  retom  to  the  conntiy  except  the  mitsion* 

atiM  and  Hodton  Bay  Oosnpanj  people.   Wool  instmotB 

Wright  mider  date  of  October  19:  <^  Warned  by  what  has 
voL.n 
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occuiTed,  the  general  trusts  you  will  be  on  your  o;iiard 
ag-ainst  the  whites,  .  ,  .  and  prevent  further  trouble  by 
keeping  the  whites  out  of  the  Indian  country." 

A  month  later  Steptoe,  who  seems  to  have  had  doubts 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  Indians,  and  to  appiehend  that 
they  might  lesuine  actiye  hostilities  in  the  spzing,  ven- 
tnied  to  recommend  that a  good  indnstrions  oobny" 
be  peimitted  to  settle  the  WaUa  Walla  valley,  but  Wod 
promptly  negatived  this  soggeationi  declaring  that  the 
Cascade  Range  formed,  if  not  an  impassable  barrier,  an 
excellent  hue  of  defeose,  a  most  valuable  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  two  races  always  at  war  ^^  hen  in  contact. 
To  permit  settlers  to  pass  the  Dalles  and  oecQpy  the  natu- 
ral reserve  is  to  give  up  this  advantage,  throw  down  this 
wall,  and  advance  the  frontier  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
east,  and  add  to  the  protective  labors  of  the  army."  He 
charged  Steptoe  to  cany  out  his  orders  stridly.  Thus  be 
joined  hands  mth  the  Indian  enemy  to  keep  out  Ameii- 
can  setUers  from  the  region  to  vhich  they  had  been  esp^ 
cially  invited  by  Congress  by  the  Donation  Acts,  and 
strove  to  frustrate  the  policy  of  his  own  government  of 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title  and  setthng  up  the  coun- 
try. Seldom  has  our  history  shown  a  more  shameful 
betrayal  of  duty  than  this  veteran  o£^cer  and  his  subor- 
dinates making  a  quasi-peace  by  surrendering  to  the 
demands  of  the  hostile  Indians  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaties  they  had  accepted,  and  the  exdosion  of  white 
settlers  hom  their  oonntry,  and  seeking  to  lighten  the 
protective  duties  of  the  army"  by  abandoning  the  de> 
fense  and  protection  of  their  own  race. 

Governor  Stevens  remained  at  the  Dalles  until  the  6th, 
settling  up  the  business  of  the  expedition  and  the  Indian 
service,  when  he  proceeded  down  the  river,  and,  aft^r 
Spending  some  days  at  Vancouver  and  Portland  in  dis- 
charge of  his  mnltibrioos  duties,  reached  OlympiB  on 
the  15th. 
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In  liLs  reports,  botli  to  the  Indian  Bureau  and  to  Sec- 
retary of  War  Davis,  Governor  Stevens  condemned  with 
just  severity  this  craven  policy. 

On  learning  of  Colonel  Wright's  pacific  and  sympa- 
thetiG  talks  mth  the  disaffected  and  hostile  chiefs  in  the 
valley,  he  again  protested  to  Secietaiy  Davis  in  the  fol- 
lowing indignant  strain : — 

"  It  would  seem  that,  to  get  the  consent  of  Colonel  Wright 
to  take  the  gproimd  that  a  treaty  should  not  be  insisted  upon,  it 
was  simply  necessary  for  the  malconknts  to  attack  the  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  AfYulrs  and  his  }j:u'ty.  Now,  one  halt  of 
tiiu  Nez  Perce  nation,  inchiding  the  head  chief,  Lawyer,  wish 
the  treaty  to  be  carried  out.  They  have  suffered  much  from 
their  steadfast  adherence  to  it.  Are  their  wishes  to  be  disre- 
garded? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  in  this  Territcny  fallen  upon 
evil  times.  I  hope  and  tmst  some  energeUo  aetiou  may  be 
taken  to  •stop  iliis  trifling  with  great  publio  intaests,  and  to 
make  cat  flag  respected  by  the  Indians  of  tiie  interior." 

The  f oUowing^  his  report  of  October  22  to  the 
Indian  Department^  soma  up  the  mistaken  policy  of  tibe 
regdar  officers  and  its  deplorable  results,  and  gives  his 

opinion  of  those  neutrals  in  the  war,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  missionaries :  — 

The  department  is  awaie  that  lor  many  months  I  have  been 
of  opinion  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  Nes  Peroes  were  on  the 
mge  of  hoetilitieB,  and  that  I  deplored  the  mistaken  course  of 
Ceknel  Wright  in  the  Yaldma  as  tending  diieetly  to  inflame 
tihe  whole  interior  and  prepare  it  lor  war.  The  war  oommenoed, 
on  our  parti  in  the  Yakima,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to 
arrest  the  murderers  of  Bolon,  Mattioe,  and  otliei%  killed  witi^ 
out  ptovoeation  and  under  oircumstanoes  of  unsurpassed  atro- 
eity*  Two  espeditions  were  made  to  effect  this  object  and  to 
pimish  the  tribe.  After  the  massacre  of  the  Cascades,  the  third 
ezpeditiim,  under  Colonel  Wright,  went  to  the  Takima  with 
tiie  avowed  object  of  pacifying  the  Indians,  and  a  qnasi-peace 
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is  made,  and  murderers  axe  alloirod  to  oome  into  camp  mA 
impunity. 

No  effort  is  made  to  strike  the  Indians  when  williiii  reach, 
and  they  breathe  nothing  but  war,  and  the  result  of  the  cam» 
paign  is  that,  after  the  chiefs  had  refused  to  come  into  ooimoil 
as  they  had  promised,  and  weeks  are  fruitlessly  expended  in 
the  attempt  to  negotiate,  certain  Indians  with  their  families 
come  in,  and  the  master  spirits  of  these  tribes,  with  the  flower 
of  the  young  men,  go  east  of  the  Colmnbia  to  prepare  for  con- 
tinuing the  war. 

I  state  boldly  and  plainly  to  the  authorities  that  this  mode 
of  managing  aifalrs  is  disgraceful  to  the  government,  and  will 
bring  with  it  in  the  future  the  most  bitter  consequences  to  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  most  remote  por- 
tiuii  of  our  country. 

The  demand  for  the  murderers  should  have  been  inilexibly 
insisted  upon ;  the  Indians  should  have  been  struck  iu  battle 
and  severely  chastised.  Then  there  would  have  been  peace  in 
the  Yakima.    There  would  not  have  been  war  iu  the  int^^rior. 

But  feeble  and  procrastinating  measures  having  been  pur- 
sued, even  to  the  extent  of  impressing  the  Indians  with  the 
belief  that  the  regular  troops  warn  a  distinct  people  from  the 
Americans,  and  were  even  allies  of  the  Indians,  Kiun-i-ah-kan 
and  Looking  Glass  have  effected  that  combination  in  the  iut^e- 
rior  which  I  apprehended  and  predicted.  The  brilliant  victory 
of  the  Grande  Ronde,  which  caused  for  a  time  the  lower  Nei 
Perces  to  break  from  the  war  party,  has  proved  unavailing. 

I  have  therefore  determined  have  no  agent  on  the  Spo- 
kane, believing,  in  view  of  certain  intiueuces  there,  to  which  I 
will  briefly  allude,  his  presence  would  not  be  beneficial. 

In  times  of  jieace  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
is  good  in  that  quarter,  and  their  good  ofiices  are  desirable  till 
some  outrage  is  committed,  or  war  breaks  out.  But  since  the 
war  has  broken  out,  whilst  they  have  made  every  exertion  to 
protect  individuals,  and  to  prevent  other  tribes  joining  in  the 
war,  they  have  occupied  a  position  which  cannot  be  filled  on 
earth, —  a  position  between  the  hostiles  and  the  Americans.  So 
great  has  been  their  desire  for  peace  that  they  have  overlooked 
all  right,  propriefy,  justice,  necessity,  siding  with  the  Indiansi 
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siding  with  the  Americans,  but  advisiug  the  latter  particularly 
to  agree  to  all  the  demands  of  the  former,  —  jnurderers  to  go 
free,  treaties  to  be  abrogated,  whites  to  retire  to  the  settlements. 
And  the  Indians,  seeing  that  the  missionaries  are  on  their  side, 
are  fortified  in  the  belief  that  they  c^i  e  fighting  in  a  holy  cause. 
I  state  on  my  official  rcsiiousibility  tiiat  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  the  upper  country  has  latterly  been 
most  baneful  and  jternicious. 

Again,  what  is  the  interest  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  ? 
There  are  unquestionably  large  deposits  of  gold,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  4dth  parallel,  east  of  the  Casoada  Mountains.  A 
ro«d  lias  been  made  connecting  Fraser  Bim  with  the  British 
interiov,  and  the  Hodmn  "Baj  Company  have  establiahed  a  poet 
in  oonneotioii  therewith  on  tiie  main  Colombia,  north  of  the 
49th  parallel  This  post  and  Fort  OdTille  were  supplied  over 
thie  load  the  pieeent  year* 

I  aak  again,  what  is  the  intereet  of  the  Hndeon  Bay  Coipp 
pany  ?  Moet  uiqiieetionably  to  devekp  the  Britieh  interior  and 
its  mines  of  gold,  and  to  keep  the  Amerioani  out,  which  will 
be  moet  effectually  accompUahed  by  yielding  to  tiie  demands 
of  the  Indians  east  of  the  Caecadee,  and  nuddng  peace  by  an 
abandonment  of  the  oonntiy. 

I  ebaige  no  man  of  that  company  with  coUnrion  with  tiie 
Indians,  but  I  know  what  hnman  nature  is  $  it  will  look  out 
sharply  for  its  own  inteieetB,  and  the  interest  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  is  the  eame  as  the  Indian  oonerives  to  be  his 
interest  in  that  quarter. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  Dr.  Lansdale  to  return  to  tiie  Flat> 
head  agen<7  this  year ;  both  the  hoetilily  of  the  Indians  through 
whose  conn  try  he  would  have  to  pass  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season  forbid  it.  I  regret  this,  as  the  Flathead  nation  have 
stood  firmly  by  the  Blackfoot  treaty,  and  take  a  proper  view  of 
the  acts  of  Uie  hostilee  betweok  the  Cascades  imd  the  Bitter 
Boot. 

Thns,  sir,  east  of  the  main  Columbia  the  resob  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  regular  troops  has  been  that  I  am  compelled  to 
withdraw  all  my  agents,  except  that  it  is  barely  possible  that 
Craig,  vrhen  he  reaches  the  "Walla  Walla  valley  on  his  letum, 
may  be  able  to  go  to  the  ^ez  Pecoe  country. 
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What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  I  answer,  vig- 
oroas  military  operations,  —  the  whipping  of  hostile  Indians 
into  absolute  submission,  the  hanging  of  murderers  on  convic- 
tion, and  the  planting  of  these  Indiana  on  reseryea  establisbed 
by  Cougrefia. 

Agent  Craig  did  return  to  Lapwai  at  the  requ^  of 

the  Lawyer. 

The  soundness  of  Governor  Stevens's  views  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  foresight  were  abundantly  vindicated 
vithin  two  years.  During  the  following  year,  1857,  the 
setdete  were  ezdndedi  the  regulars  lay  inaotiye  in  their 
posts,  and  the  quasi-peaoe  continued.  But  in  1858  the 
Yakimas  waxed  too  insolent  and  predatory  for  even 
Wright's  patience.  He  sent  Major  Garnett  through 
their  country  with  a  large  force,  who  summarily  seized 
and  hanged  a  number  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors^  shot 
seven  hundred  of  their  poniei^  and  these  severe  acta 
homhled  the  haughty  savages  and  reduced  them  to  good 
behavior  at  last. 

Colonel  Wright  also  ordered  Steptoe,  with  two  hundred 
dragoons,  to  advance  from  Walla  Walla  across  Snake 
River  towards  Spokane.  The  Spokanes  had  warned  the 
troops  not  to  invade  theur  country,  alleging  that  they 
were  neutral,  and  would  peimit  neither  the  Yakima 
braves  nor  the  white  soldiers  to  enter  their  limits*  Dis- 
regarding this  warning,  Steptoe  marched  some  eighty 
miles  north  of  the  Snake,  when  he  was  assailed  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  Spokanes  and  Coeur  d*Alenes,  badly 
defeated,  and  driven  in  precipitate  retreat  the  whole  dis- 
tance back  to  Snake  River,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victo- 
lioos  Indians,  and  his  force  was  only  saved  from  massacre 
by  the  friendly  Nez  Perces,  who  ferried  the  fugitive 
troops  over  the  river  in  thdr  canoes,  and  boldly  intet^ 
posed  between  them  and  the  pursuing  savages. 

As  soon  as  he  could  organize  a  powerful  force,  Colonel 
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Wnght  in  September^  two  months  later^  marched  to  Ae 
Spokane  in  person,  eneonntered  and  defeated  the  Indians 

near  the  scene  of  Steptoe's  defeat,  and  reduced  them  to 
submission,  hangfinf'  a  number  of  tbeni  ofFhaiul  without 
trial,  and  killing  many  of  their  horses.  On  his  return 
to  Walla  Walla  he  seized  and  execated  in  like  manner 
tmaal  of  the  more  torbolent  Cnynse  and  Walla  Walla  . 
miiion.  And  this  iras  the  end  of  Wool's  iheoiy  of 
peaceable  and  injured  Indians,  and  the  prejudiced  ofBcers, 
who  clung  to  it  so  long  and  so  obstinately,  were  at  length 
obliged  to  adopt  the  very  policy  that  Governor  btevens 
urged  upon  them  in  the  beginning. 

The  Yakima  chief,  Ow-hi,  most  active  next  to  Kam-ir 
ah-kan  in  bringing  on  the  war  and  inciting  the  other 
tribes  to  hostility,  and  cunning  and  treacherous  in  his 
diplomacy,  boldly  entered  Wright* s  camp  on  the  Spo- 
kane soon  after  the  fight,  and  was  forthwith  arrested 
and  held  a  prisoner  by  that  commander.  The  next  day 
Ow-hi's  son,  Qualchen,  —  the  murderer  of  agent  Bolon, 
—rode  into  camp,  putting  on  a  bold  face  and  fully  ex- 
peding  to  be  treated  Avith  the  consideration  formerly 
shown  the  Yakima  chiefe.  Far  different  was  his  fate. 
Wright  sternly  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution,  and 
the  wretched  brave  was  forthwith  hanged  by  the  guard, 
deiipite  liis  frantic  pleadings  and  protestations.  His 
father,  the  cbief  Ow-hi,  was  killed  a  few  days  later  while 
attemptmg  to  escape.  But  Wool  and  his  parasitesi  so 
vociferous  in  denouncing  the  slaying  of  Pu-pu-mox-mox 
under  like  circumstances,  raised  no  voice  in  rebuke  of  the 
merciless  severity  of  Wright. 
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On  returning  to  Olynipia  the  governor  issued  the  order 
disbanding  the  entire  volunteer  organization,  and  took 
the  necessaiy  steps  for  disposing  at  public  auction  of 
the  j^niinftlgj  equipments,  and  supplies  on  hand,  and  set* 
timg  the  acoounts.  The  animals  captnred  by  Shaw  in  the 
Grande  Ronde  were  sold  at  VaneouTer,  and  brought 
enougli  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  expedition.  In 
fact,  owing  to  the  large  number  taken,  there  were  more 
animals  actually  sold  at  the  several  auctions  than  the 
whole  number  purchased  for  the  volunteer  service,  not- 
withstanding the  many  worn  out  during  the  months 
of  hard  service.  The  sales  of  property  realixed  some 
$150,000,  and  the  axtieles  sold  generally  brought  more 
than  the  original  cost.  **I  trust,"  remarked  the  governor, 
"  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  transportation  has  cost 
us  nothing,  that  our  people  have  let  their  animals  go  into 
the  service  from  three  to  nine  months,  and  have  taken 
them  back  at  a  premium,  the  enemks  of  the  Territory 
will  be  more  guarded  in  thdr  speech."  As  all  the  6»- 
penses  of  the  volunteer  organisation  had  been  defrayed 
by  scrip,  the  sales  were  made  for  scrip,  and  many  of 
the  settler-volunteers  were  glad  to  purchase  stock,  wagons, 
or  supplies  to  take  home  with  tiiem,  instead  of  paper 
promises  to  pay,  yet  at  that  time  the  scrip  was  but  little 
depreciated. 

An  incident  showing  the  serupuloua  regard  for  orders 
and  pubUo  property  maintained  among  the  Tolunteen  la 
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related  of  Captain  Henness.  He  captured  a  mole  at  the 
battle  of  tbe  Graade  Bonde  and  zode  it  home  to  Ofympia» 
t  dirtanoe  of  some  five  hmidxed  mileB.  DeaizoiiB  of  own* 
the  animal,  he  bid  for  it  when  put  up  at  the  public 
auction,  but  it  was  struck  off  to  another  for  $475 ;  and 
tliis  brave  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  iield  as  captain 
of  a  company  lor  ten  monthsi  was  unable  to  secure  his 
own  riding  mule,  and  one,  too,  ciptured  by  himself. 

When  the  aeoounta  weie  aonp 
imed  amounted  to — 

Equipments,  supplies,  eto*,  $961,882.39 
Pay-rolls  of  the  troops  519,593.06 

Total  11,481,475.46 

The  aggregate  number  of  volunteers  was  1896.  About 
one  thousand  were  in  aerriee  at  one  time.  They  were 
about  equally  divided  between  mounted  and  infantry 

troops.  Oregon  furnished  215,  —  the  companieb  of  Mil- 
ler, Goff,  and  Richards  (afterwards  Williams).  As  the 
whites  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  entire  Territory 
did  not  exceed  1700^  it  is  evident  that  this  aid  from  Ore- 
gon was  of  great  value. 

Thirty-^ve  stockades^  f  orta^  and  blockhonaea  were  built 
by  the  volunteers^  some  of  jthem  being  quite  large  workay 
twenty-three  by  the  settlers,  and  seven  by  the  regular 
troops.  Besides  which,  the  roads  and  trails  cut  by  the 
volunteers  involved  an  immense  amount  o£  labor. 

The  strict  diaoqiline^  high  nwrah  and  good  conduct  of 
the  volunteers  were  remarkable^  and  very  creditable  to 
thsm,  and  to  the  firm  and  aagadoua  mind  that  oiganiaed 
aad  oommanded  them*  All  captured  property  was  tamed 
over  to  the  quartermasters,  and  properly  accounted  for. 
There  was  no  case  of  murder,  or  unauthorized  killing  of 
Indians,  by  the  volunteers.  There  was  no  plundering  or 
serious  offenses  of  any  kind  charged  upon  them*  They 
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obeyed  their  orders  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  no  matter  how 
arduous  or  how  dangerous  the  duty  required  of  them. 
They  were  the  hest  type  of  American  settlers,  brave, 
intelligent,  patriotic,  self-respecting.  They  went  into  the 
war  in  self-defense,  and  were  determined  to  put  it  through 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Study  the  maps  of  their  marohes  and  soouts;  ooimt  the 
bloekhooses  they  built,  the  roads  and  trails  they  opened; 
consider  the  unknown  and  almost  impenetrable  forest 
region  the  theatre  of  war ;  the  rains ;  the  hardships,  the 
labors  they  underwent  j  aud  rellect  how  uiiifoniily  suc- 
cessful they  were,  not  only  in  engagements,  but  in  throw- 
ing the  savage  enemy  wholly  on  the  defensive,  in  com- 
pletely putting  an  end  to  his  attacks  and  depredations, 
and  hunting  him  down  so  vigorously  that  only  flight  or 
submission  could  save  him  from  death^  — and  one  cannot 
but  realize  how  necessary  were  thdr  patriotk}  swvicee  and 
achievements^  and  how  weQ  they  justified  tiie  wisdom  and 
ability  of  Governor  Stevens  in  calling  them  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  and  carrying  on  an  aggressive  war. 

lOBTS  AXD  BLOCXHOUSIS  BUILT  BT  VOLmiTEEBS. 


Stootada,  CowHti  ttadiqg  Fort  Ebaj,  BmikamA  Bifw 

Bloekhooae,  Cowlitx  Fanxu  Fort  Tiltoo,  below  Bnoqnaliiue  EWDi 

Blockhouse,  Skookumcbaok  Fort  Alden,  R&Dger's  Prairie 

Blockhouse,  Cbehalis  River,  st  Fotd'f  BlookhOMe,  Port  Towmcnd 
Fort  MUler,  Taualqaot  Plains  «        Point  Wibou 

Fort  StevenSt  Yelm  Prairie  Bellingham  Baj 

BIodcbovM  ftt  LomX  duuulNnP  **       ou  SkoolniiiidmA 

Prairie  *  Vancouver 

Blookhooae,  Olytnpia  Fourth  PrainV 

Stockade,  Olynipia  W;i-.liougal  River 

Fort  iiicka,  Camp  Montgomery  •*        Lewis  Kivet 

Bloekhotue,  Camp  Montgomery  Fort  ICaioti,  WilU  Walk  YaUqr 

Fort  ^liite,  Puyallup  Cnmag  Fort  IPMoB,  Miolwl  Folk  af  Ki^ 
Fort  Hays,  Conneirs  Prairie  qually 

Blockhonsp,  ConncU's  Prairie  Blockhouse,  Klikitat  Prairio 

Fort  White,  White  River  Crowing  Fort  Kitwp,  Port  Madison 

Twt  Fboey,  MTluta  Bivar  Cnanng  Fort  iMdar,  DnwIvMiiiali  Bivar 

Fart  McAlUrtar,  Soath  Fkmiria  Stoekada^  Saatlb 
BlodUMm^  Lona  Tkaa  Foiai 
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Blockhouse  at  Davis's,  ChKjaato  Stockade  at  Btisli's,  Bush  Prairie 

Stockade  at  Cochrau's,  Skooknm-  Biookhoase    at   Butledge's,  Bush 

diiidc  Flnuritt 

Sftoekade,    Fort   HanaflM,  Gnnd  Two  bloeUwiueii  at  Tamwater 

Moond  Prairie  Blookhouse,  Dofflenijer's  Poinfe 

Stockade  at  Goodell'a,  Grand  Mooiid  BlookhooM,  Whitby  Island 

Frairie  "        Port  Gamble  . 

BkeUuMM^TttalquAklkma  Fort  Axhiiiaas,  on  CowHte 

BloekhMUft,  KaflMa  Eaton^  Cbam-  BhMmm,  on  Miuqi  Ftadiis' 

bers*  Prairie  Blookhonae,  Port  Ludlow 
Two  blockhouses,  Chnmbf^rs'  Prame  *•         Port  Madison 

Blockhouse  at  iiuddeil'S|  Chambers'  Two  blockhouses,  Boisfort 

Prairie  Two  blockhouses,  Caiicadcs 

BT  SEGtrLAB  TROOPS. 

Fort  Slaughter,  Mockleshoot  Prairie  Fort,  WaUa  Walla  Valley 

F«vt  llalonejr,  Ftayallup  Bivw  Fori,  Takuu  Val^jr 

Fort  Tliomas,  Green  River  TOo^iflMiq^  CmomIm 
mpcfchoiiie,  Black  Bivet 

A  few  days  after  his  return  Governor  Stevens  was 
requested  by  Colonel  Casey  to  take  charge  of  a  band  of 
about  a  hundred  lately  hostile  Sound  Indians  who  had 
recently  xetiuned)  or  been  sent  back^  from  the  Yakima. 
The  colonel  complained  that  he  had  already  sent  them 
to  the  reservation,  bat  the  agent  had  refused  to  leceiTe 
them,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbance  that 
might  arise  from  the  "strange  coiiiluct  of  your  agent," 
he  had  agaiu  received  and  was  feeding  them.  The  gov- 
ernor, having  learned  that  Stahi  and  other  known  mur- 
derers were  with  this  band,  and  that  Leschi  had  been 
feoently  seen  near  Fort  Nisqually,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  post,  at  once  replied,  positively  refusing  to  re- 
oeiTe  them  until  themnrdeien  among  them  were  arrested 
for  tiialf  and  foimally  demanded  Colonel  Casey's  aid  to 
that  end:  — 

"  I  have  therefore  to  request  your  aid  in  appvehendiag  Les- 
ohi,  Q^uMiathy  Kitsap^  Stahi»  and  Nebon,  and  otiier  mur- 
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dcrers,  and  to  keep  them  in  custody  awaiting  a  warrant  from 
the  nearest  magistrate,  which  being  accomplished,  I  will  receive 
the  remainder. 

"In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
country  or  any  age  has  afforded  an  example  of  the  kindness 
and  justice  which  has  been  shown  towards  the  Indians  by  the 
suffering  inhabitants  of  the  Sound  during  the  recent  trou- 
bles. They  liave,  in  spite  of  Uie  few  cases  of  murder  which 
have  occurred,  shown  themselves  eminently  a  law-abiding,  a 
just,  and  a  forbearing  people.  They  desire  the  murdcrera  of 
Indians  to  be  punished,  but  they  complain,  and  tliey  have  a 
right  to  complain,  if  Indians,  whose  liands  are  steeped  in  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  go  unwhipped  of  justice." 

In  response  to  this  Colonel  Casey  declared  that  these 
Indians  delivered  themselves  up  to  Colonel  Wright 
when  in  the  Yakima  countiy,  made  their  peace  with 
him^  and  vera  promised  pioteotion.  Colonel  Wright 
informed  me  of  these  focts.*^  He  dedinedi  therefore^  to 
assist  in  arresting*  the  murderers,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  had  |)oliey,  if  not  bad  faith,  to  do  so,  and  added 
that  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  General  Wool.  He 
also  remarked:  The  Indians  on  the  Sounds  there  is  no 
doubt,  can,  bj  neglect  and  ill-osagei  be  driyen  to  desper- 
ation." 

The  gOTemor  contiOTerted  the  position  assumed  by 
Colond  Casey  that  protection  had  been  promised  these 

Indians  by  Culoiiel  W right;  and  renewed  his  demand :  — 

^  I  have  the  statement  to  me  by  Colonel  Wright  that  he  had 
made  no  terms  with  them,  and  had  guaranteed  to  them  no  im- 
mnnity  from  trial  and  punishment.    This  statement  was  made 

to  me  repeatedly  by  Colonel  Wright,  and  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Secretary  Mason.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  have  twice  in  writing  made  requisition  on  Colonel 
Wright  for  the  delivery  to  riio,  in  order  that  they  mig;ht  be 
brought  within  reaeh  of  the  civil  authorities,  of  Leschi,  t^iii-e- 
mulh,  Kitsap,  btahi,  and  ^eh>un,  —  a  requisition  which  he  has 
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noi  pnftended  to  dJer^^ard,  but  wUbh  Be  dajfij  askMl  mj  eon- 
lent  to  liave  suspended  lor  the  ptesent  in  view  of  the  otieiuii* 
stances  mider  which  they  eame  in.  I  xenew  my  reqnintion 
upon  yon,  as  I  did  npon  Colonel  Wright,  and  I  inolcse  for  your 
inf onnatioD  the  coneBpondence  with  Colonel  Wxight  In  tela* 
tion  to  the  sabjeet 

Qianted  that  it  was  a  ease  of  kgifiniate  wai&re,  the  men 
lor  whom  I  make  leqnisition  committed  tiie  murden  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  under  circumstanoee  of  unsurpassed 
tseacbeiy  and  barhaiity,  when  their  victims  were  entirely  un- 
snspieious  of  dai^^,  and  this,  too,  in  yiolation  of  the  faith  of 
treaties,  which  expwmiJy  stipulated  for  the  ginog  np  of  men 
guilty  of  such  offenses. 

**l^or  b  there  any  analogy  between  the  cases  of  known  In* 
dians  who  have  mindeved  white  men  and  certain  nnknown 
white  men  who  have  murdered  Indians.  Your  soldiers  killed 
an  Indian.  Where  are  they  ?  The  citizens  have  killed  Indians. 
Where  are  they  ?  Two  are  in  your  own  garrison  in  confinement 
awaitiTig  trial ;  and  the  others,  —  proof  has  not  yet  been  found, 
after  eveiy  exertion  has  been  made  to  insure  a  bill  from  a 
g;rand  jury  in  regard  to  the  persons  suspected. 

I  do  not  understand,  in  view  of  the  known  humanity  and 
energy  of  the  Indian  service  on  the  Sound,  aided  as  it  has  beon 
by  the  body  of  the  citizens,  the  necessity,  in  communications  to 
me,  of  this  constant  reference  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  liave  managed  some  four 
thousand  five  hundred  Indians  on  temporary  reservations  on 
the  Soun<l  during  the  war.  Indians  taken  from  the  war  ground, 
by  unwearied  vigilance  and  care,  have  been  seen  to  pass  from 
a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  would  join  the  war 
party,  to  one  of  contentment  and  satisfaction,  with  no  assistance 
from  the  miiitai'y  whatever." 

The  gawnm  ako  sent  Colonel  Casey  a  copy  of  Colo> 
nel  Wright* 8  order  on  Major  Gamett  to  deliver  up  the 

murderers. 

This  correspondence  seems  to  raise  an  ugly  question  of 
veracity  between  the  two  regular  officers  in  reg'ard  to 
whether  protection  had  or  had  not  been  promised  the 
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Sound  murderers,  but  the  btrenuous  efforts  to  shield  them 
from  punishment  for  their  crimes  made  bj  these  officers 
is  passing  strange. 

Colonel  Casey  persisted  in  his  refusal^  saying :  This  is 
a  case  in  which  the  rights  and  usages  of  war  are  som^ 
what  involved,  and  in  conseqiienee  I  consider  mjaelf  and 
militarj  superiors  the  proper  persons  to  judge  in  the  niat> 
ter,"  and  he  referred  it  to  General  Wool.  That  officer, 
of  course,  swiftly  directed  him  to  protect  Leschi,  and  all 
other  Tndicans  professing  friendship,  against  the  whites. 

A  few  days  later  Colonel  Casey  again  referred  to  the 
case  of  the  Indians,  Buggested  that  the  reports  which 
his  agents  and  others  earriect  to  the  governor  should  be 
received  with  great  caution,  and  remarked :  — 

MXhe  one  whieh  I  had  the  hcnuir  to  reoeiYe  from  yon  a  lev 
days  maoBf  that  more  than  one  hnndied  Indians  had  left  the 
reservation  lor  the  potpoae  ol  johung  LesdhI,  prorea  to  bava 
been,  what  I  believed  at  Hie  time,  a  haaeleaB  labckatbn.  With 
a  sbioeie  demre  to  do  jnstioe  to  all,  I  wiQ  eay  tiiai  it  is  my  firm 
heliefi  after  weighing  I  trust  with  dne  oonsideiatioli  all  the  cir- 
ciuiistanoes  oonneeted  with  flie  matter,  that  if,  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Boond,  a  spirit  of  jnstioe  is  ezereised,  and 
those  who  have  charge  ol  them  are  aotmited  by  an  eye  single  to 
their  dnties  and  the  peace  cf  the  eoontiy,  there  need  be  no 
farther  diffionUy." 

This  nnwanantable  slur  called  lordi  the  following 
pungent  reply  from  the  governor.  He  had  made  no 
such  report  as  Casey  attributed  to  him :  — 

lilSOTKNAHT-COLOlTEL  SlLAS  OaSET* 

i$iiV— My  reasons  for  dedbing  to  reoeive  the  Lidians  aft 
youp  post  have  been  already  stated,  and  remain  in  fall  force. 
When  the  mtudmra,  and  those  aeenaed  of  murder,  are,  in  oom- 
plianoe  with  my  requisition,  placed  by  yon  in  the  hands  ol  the 
civil  anthority,  the  Indians  iHll  be  reoeived.  The  agents  have 
positive  orders  to  receive  none  of  these  Lidians  esoept  by  my 
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written  instruotionB.  The  Tmiian»  liave  been  or  will  be  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  of  the  several  countiei^  As  ^on  have  pfo> 
claimed  that  boetilities  have  ceased,  tbej  are  in  your  nulitaiy 

possession. 

In  r<>g^rd  to  yonr  observations  about  the  reports  which  my 
"  agents  and  others  carry  to  me,"  as  well  as  the  reiterations  o£ 
former  observations  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of 
justice,  and  the  efforts  of  persons  in  cliarg"o  of  Indians  being 
"actuated  by  an  eye  single  to  those  duties  and  the  peace  of  the 
conntry,"  I  have  simply  to  state  that  the  tone  of  them  is  offen- 
sive, and  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  authority  which  has 
done  little  to  that  which  has  done  much.  It  is  not  my  dispo- 
sition to  retaliate,  but  the  occasion  makes  it  proi>er  for  me  to 
state  that  the  greatest  diihculty  I  Iiave  had  to  encounter  in 
stopping  the  whiskey  traffic  with  the  Indians  at  Steilacoom  and 
Belling'ham  Bay  has  l»een  the  conduct  of  your  own  command. 
It  would  beeiii  to  be  more  appropriate  that  you  should  first  con- 
trol and  reform  the  conduct  of  your  own  people,  before  going 
out  of  your  way  to  instruct  and  rebuke  another  branch  of  the 
public  service,  —  a  service,  too,  which,  both  from  its  experience 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  its  labors,  is  entitled  to 
ihe  presumption  that  it  is  as  much  interested  in,  and  as  much 
dev^ed  to,  the  peace  of  Ishe  oonntiy  as  yonnelf ,  and  as  well 
qnallfied,  to  say  the  least,  to  oonsfder  dispassionately  and  to 
judge  wisely  of  affiuis  at  the  pfesent  junotiue. 

I  liave  also  been  inf oimed  of  yonr  tbanlring  God,  in  &  pre^ 
sense  of  Ifr.  Wells,  who  infdanned  yon  how  the  Mnokleslioot 
lesemtiofli  was  laid  ofi,  that  the  iniquity  of  it  was  not  npon 
jonr  liands,^a  lemark  highly  presumptoons  and  insulting,  as 
wdl  from  the  bet  that  the  bosmess  did  not  cooeem  yon,  as 
from  the  fiict  that  the  reservation  was  laid  off  both  in  tiie  way 
I  ananged  with  the  Indians  at  tiie  cooneil  on  Fox  Idand  and 
to  their  entize  satasfaotion  on  the  gfonnd. 
Veiy  fespectfnlly  yonr  obedisot  servant, 

Isaac  L  Stkvkns, 
Governor  and  Supt,  Indian  Ajfmrs, 

N.  B.  I  will  respectfully  ask  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  my 
letter  notifying  yon  that  one  bandied  Indians  had      to  join 
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It  18  perhaps  ereditable  to  Colonel  08867*8  diaereftioii 
that  he  attempted  no  reply  to  this  letter,  but  siinplj  9C 
knowledged  its  receipt,  and  admitted  that,  in  attribntiiig 

the  report  about  Lesclii  to  the  governor,  "it  was  an  error 
on  my  part,  and  I  cheerfully  correct  it."  A  thoroughly 
well-meaning  man,  he  was  evidently  aileetcd  by  WooFs 
orders  and  influence ;  and,  moreover,  he  suiiered  himself 
to  give  ear  to,  and  was  consequently  misled  by,  the  clique 
of  lawyers  and  politieiaiia  irho  bad  inatigated  the  martial 
law  troable  in  order  to  embanaaa  the  governor,  and  were 
now  hounding  him  with  unabated  raneor. 

Notwithstanding  (ka^fs  BcrapleB  and  Wool's  orders, 
Leschi  and  other  accused  murderers  were  duly  indicted, 
arrested,  and  delivered  to  and  received  by  Colonel  Casey 
for  custody  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  and  thereupon  the  gov- 
ernor relieved  him  of  his  unwelcome  proteges  by  sending 
them  to  the  reservation.  Leschi  was  tried  in  due  time, 
but  the  jury  disagreed.  He  was  oonvicted  at  a  subse- 
quent trial,  and  expiated  his  crimes  on  the  gallows.  The 
tegular  officers  at  Fort  Steilaooom,  with  certain  lawyers 
and  Indian  sympathizers,  made  desperate  effoifo  to  sa^e 
him  from  punishment,  but  in  ^ain.  The  well-meaning 
Casey  was  even  hanged  in  e£Bgy  by  the  people,  indignant 
at  bis  course. 

Leschi's  brother,  Qni-e-mnth,  was  captured  near  Yelm 
prairie,  November  18,  and  brought  to  the  governor's 
oiHce  in  Olympia  at  midnight.  The  governor  gave  strict 
orders  for  guarding  and  protecting  him  there  until  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Steilaooom.  Just  before 
daylight,  as  he  was  sleepuig  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by 
his  guards,  who  were  also  asleep,  a  man  rushed  into  the 
room,  the  door  being  unloeked,  shot  Qui-«inudi  in  the 
arm  with  a  pistol,  and,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  drove  a 
bowie  knife  into  his  heart,  and  rushed  out  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  entered.    The  deed  was  done,  the  assassin  van- 
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ished,  the  victim  sank  lifeless  to  the  floor,  all  in  an 
instant,  ere  the  startled  and  astonished  guards  could  raise 
a  hand  to  protect  their  charge.  The  governor,  who  had 
retired  to  rest  in  his  quarters  in  the  next  huildiug^ 
aroused  hj  the  shot  and  the  tmmpliiig  of  feet^  came 
immediately  to  the  soene^  and  was  horroMtnick  and 
filled  vitli  mdigiiatum  at  tlie  orime^  and  denomioed  it  in 
muneaaiirad  tenna  as  a  diagxaoe  to  the  good  name  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Teiritoiy.  He  made  every  effort 
to  identify  and  punish  the  murderer,  but  without  avail. 
None  of  the  guards  could  identify  him,  and  no  testi- 
mony could  be  found  against  any  one.  Yet  it  was 
currently  whispered  that  vengeance  for  the  murder  of 
McAlister,  a  settler  on  the  Nisqually  and  one  of  the 
earliest  victims  of  savage  treacheiyj  had  nerved  the  arm 
of  his  80tt-in-kw,  Joseph  Buntingi  to  strike  the  hlow. 

NoUung  that  ocenned  during  the  whole  war  excited 
gieater  indignation  in  the  mind  of  the  governor  than 
this  act,  or  caused  him  more  regret  and  chagrin.  He 
had  been  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  Indi- 
ans from  lawless  violence,  and  with  such  remarkalde  suc- 
cess that  the  volunteers  were  wholly  free  from  reproach ; 
only  ax  cases  had  occurred  among  the  exasperated  set- 
iJers,  and  several  of  these  he  had  bionght  to  trial.  And 
now  this  dastardly  deed  brought  reproaeh  to  his  very 
door. 

VQIi.lI 
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MASfSUa*  LAW.  —  PUWOULTIEB  OYXBOOMB 

IhTBiNO  all  the  Indian  oatbreak  and  hostilitiea  a  nonh 
ber  of  Hudson  Bay  Company  ex-employees,  Scotchmen 

and  Canadians,  wore  living  in  the  Indian  country  back 
of  Steilacoom  in  safety,  when  every  American  settler  was 
murdered,  or  had  fled  to  the  towns.  They  had  Indian 
wives  and  half-breed  children,  and  claimed  to  be  neutral. 
They  were  in  frequent  communication  with  the  hostile 
Indians^  and  were  not  molested  by  them.  Captain  Maxon 
and  oUier  officeis  reported  that  ikej  weie  undonbtedly 
giving  inf onnatlon,  aid,  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  their  scoutmg  expeditions  were  frnideBB  in  eonse- 
quence.  The  Indians  who  killed  White  and  Northciaft 
in  March  so  near  Olympia  were  tracked  straight  to  the 
houses  of  two  of  these  neutrals,  who  acknowledged  hav- 
ing been  visited  by  the  savages,  but  disclaimed  any  know- 
ledge of  their  deeds.  The  volunteer  oflicers,  however, 
believed  that  they  were  not  only  vpipathizers  with,  but 
active  alUes  of,  the  hostilee,  and  were  ready  at  the  least 
intimation  from  the  governor  to  treat  them  as  hostilss. 
Colonel  Casey  declared  that  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  remain  on  their  farms,  where  they  could  aid  the  enemy, 
if  so  disposed.  The  governor  therefore  ordered  them  to 
leave  tlie  ludixui  country  and  remove  to  Olympia,  Fort 
Nisqually,  or  Steilacoom,  and  there  remain  until  tuither 
orders,  in  order  to  place  them  where  they  would  be  un- 
able to  give  information  or  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  also 
for  their  own  safety,  lor  the  indignation  of  the  volun- 
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teers  was  at  white  heat  against  them.  Accordingly  they 
moved  in  as  ordered,  twelve  of  them. 

Most  of  them  had  already  taken  out  their  first  natu- 
ralization papers,  and  filed  on  their  claims  under  the  Do- 
nation Act%  and  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  Ameri.- 
oan  citizens.  A  few  lairyers  at  Steilaeoomy  politioal  or 
perwmal  opponents  of  the  governor^  most  active  ol  whom 
was  Ynaik  Ciaxky  saw  here  a  olianee  to  embarrass  him, — 
in  their  own  vernacular,  "  to  get  him  down."  They  went 
to  these  ignorant  men,  exhorted  them  in  regard  to  their 
rights  as  citizens,  assured  them  that  the  governor  had  no 
authority  to  order  them  to  abandon  their  claims,  which 
Congress  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  that  they  could 
retum  to  tiieir  homes  with  safety,  because  the  law  and 
ihe  courts  would  protect  them  in  so  d<ung.  Thus  pe^ 
anaded,  five  of  these  misguided  men,  Charles  Wren, 
Sandy  Smith,  John  McLeod,  Henry  Smith,  and  John 
McField,  went  back  to  their  farms.  As  soon  as  informed 
of  their  return,  the  govertior  caused  them  to  be  seized 
by  a  ]Kirty  of  volunteers,  taken  to  Fort  Steilacoom,  and 
turned  over  to  Colonel  Casey  for  safe  custody,  there 
being  no  jails  in  the  Territory. 

Clark  and  his  coadjutors  lost  no  time  in  suing  out  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  They  represented  matters  to  Colo- 
nel Casey  in  such  a  light  that  he  notified  the  goyemor  to 
leliere  him  of  the  prisoners.  But  the  governor  was  not 
the  man  to  softer  a  few  politica]  tricksters  to  frustrate 
Ills  necessary  military  measures.  He  well  knew  that  if 
Le  surrendered  in  this  case,  he  would  have  to  abandon 
the  practice,  indispensable  for  carrying  on  the  war,  of 
impressing  teams  and  supplies,  and  that  his  hold  upon 
and  discipline  of  the  volunteers  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired* On  April  3  he  proclaimed  martial  law  over  the 
county  of  Fierce,  and  suspended  the  functions  of  all 
civil  officers  therein*   He  caused  the  prisoners  to  be 
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taken  from  the  custody  of  Colonel  Casej,  brought  to 
Olympia,  and  incarcerated  in  a  Ijlockhouse. 

As  the  regular  May  term  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  Pierce  County  drew  near,  the  mischief-makers  were 
urgent  for  Judge  F.  A.  Chenoweth,  of  whose  district 
that  county  fonned  part^  to  hold  court  and  enfoioe  the 
writ  of  habeas  ooipus;  but  hb,  hmng  wkf  or  else,  as  was 
cumntily  believed  at  the  timei  fearing  troaUe  and  f eign- 
ing  siehiesB,  requested  Chief  Jostiee  Edwaid  Lander  to 
hold  the  term  in  his  stead.  Judge  Lander  at  the  time 
was  captain  of  Company  A,  and  with  his  company  was 
g^arrisoning  the  post  on  the  Duwhamish,  near  Seattle; 
but  without  a  word  of  notice  to  his  military  superiors  he 
forsook  his  post,  hastened  to  Steilacoom,  and  opened 
court  on  May  7.  The  governor  previously  urged  him  to 
adjonm  his  court  for  one  month,  by  vhich  time  there 
was  eveiy  prospect  ihat  the  Indians  would  be  snbdued, 
and  tiie  exigency  necessitating  the  lestiaint  of  tiie  priaon- 
ers  would  have  passed.  But  Lander  refused  this  way  of 
avoiding  'a  conflict^  and  persisted  in  what  he  doubtless 
deemed  his  duty. 

The  governor  resolutely  met  the  issue  thus  raised. 
The  court  was  duly  opened  on  the  appointed  day,  the  law- 
yers were  ready  with  their  motions,  when  a  detachment 
of  Yolunteeis  under  lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw  marched  into 
the  oonrtroom,  arrested  the  chief  justice  on  the  bench 
and  the  clerk  at  his  tables  and  carried  them  under  gnazd 
to  Olympia,  where  they  were  released. 

As  soon  as  the  detachment  had  departed  with  the 
prisoner  judge  and  clerk,  the  clique,  which  had  so  cun- 
ningly engineered  this  conflict  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernor and  the  federal  judge,  both  commissioned  by  the 
same  President,  made  haste  to  hold  a  meetiii<(  of  the 
''bari"  vociferously  to  denounce  the  flagrant  usurpa- 
tion and  high-handed  outrage  "  of  the  govemori  and  to 
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pass  a  long  string  of  condemnatory  resolutions,  which 
were  signed  by  ail  the  members  participating  in  the  meet- 
ing, nine  in  number.  Immediately  afterwards  the  same 
putiea  held  a  -^^  eitizens'  meeting  **  with  a  few  othen  in 
the  same  room,  and  gave  Tent  to  mora  idtnpesatiTe  ora- 
tmj,  and  pawed  moie  denunoiatoiy.  resolotions.  The 
whi^  pioeeedings  were  then  published  in  a  cixonkr  and 
in  tiie  newspapers.  XJndonbtedly  some  who  took  part  in 
these  demonstrations  were  sincere  in  believing  the  gov- 
ernor's action  to  be  wrong  and  uncalled  for,  but  the  real 
motives  and  animus  of  the  prime  movers  were  abundantly 
shown  by  the  false,  bitter,  and  scandalous  statements  and 
affidavits  they  made  against  him,  and  dispatched  to  the 
President^  committees  of  Congress,  and  the  Eastern  press. 
Thej  Tehemently  accused  him  not  only  of  high-handed 
tyianny  and  nsnipation,  bnt  of  getting  up  the  war  by  Us 
Indiaii  treaties,  which  be  had  made  in  obedience  to  tihe 
i&stractions  of  the  government ;  of  vindictively  oppresang 
and  persecuting  the  Indians,  when  he  was  feeding  five 
thonsand  of  tiiem  on  the  reservations,  and  standing  like 
a  rock  to  protect  tliem  from  abuse ;  and  even  of  drunken- 
ness and  embezzLemeut  of  public  funds.  These  charges, 
from  their  Tery  excess  and  bitterness,  largely  defeated 
themselTCS  with  the  government,  and  with  all  by  whom 
Governor  Stevens  was  personally  known ;  bnt  they  ex- 
cited a  deep  prejudice  against  him  in  the  minds  of  many, 
ss  be  afterwards  loond  in  his  congressional  career.  Wool, 
too,  welcomed  with  avidity  these  remforcements  to  his 
crusade,  and  immediately  forwarded  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions, together  with  anonymous  articles  reflecting  on  the 
governor,  to  the  War  Department. 

The  signers  of  the  resolutions  were  :  W.  H.  Wallace, 
George  Gibbs,  El  wood  Evans,  C.  C.  Hewitt,  Frank  Clark, 
B.  F.  Kendall,  William  0.  Peas,  £.  0.  Mnrden,  H.  A. 
Goldsbofoiigh, 
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Wallace  and  Gibbs  were  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
citizens'  meeting;  Thomas  M.  Chambers,  chairman;  E. 
Schrotter  and  E.  M.  Meeker,  secretaries ;  S.  McCaw,  R. 
S.  Mooxe,  Hugh  Patteson^  William  M.  Kiacaid,  William 
E.  Domey,  committee  on  resolutiona. 

Evans  and  Kendall  eame  among  the  aides  whom  Grov^ 
emor  StevenB  biooght  to  the  oonntiy  with  the  Northern 
ezploxationy  and  who  aetded  in  Olym^.  The  former 
became  diBtinguished  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer 
and  historian  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and,  in  after- 
years,  paid  the  most  warm,  heartfelt,  and  appreciative 
eulogies  to  Governor  Stevens's  character  and  public  ser- 
vices. Gibbs  and  Goldsborough,  whom  it  will  be  remem- 
bered the  governor  had  employed  in  the  Indian  service 
and  treated  with  great  kindness  and  consideration^  were 
nnsnccesaful  and  disappointed  men.  The  former  nnzaed 
a  grieTance^  in  that  the  governor  had  rejected  an  erten^ 
sive  and  ambitious  policj  of  Indian  treaties  and  Indian 
management  which  Gibbs  had  elaborately  set  forth  in  his 
report  on  the  Indians,  and  which,  if  accepted,  would 
prubablj  have  furnished  a  good  j)osition  for  himself. 

The  circular  contained  many  misstatements,  and  was 
highly  colored  to  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs.  To  correct  this,  the  governor  pub- 
lished his  vindication  for  proclaiming  and  enforcing  mar- 
tial law  in  Fierce  County.  In  this  he  dearly  and  f  orcibfy 
states  the  foots  and  conditions  rendering  it  necessary,  for 
the  success  of  military  operations,  that  the  suspected  men 
be  removed  from  the  Indian  country,  and  sums  up :  — 

It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  the  executive  has  the 
powsTt  in  earrying  on  the  war,  to  take  a  rammazy  oourBe  with 
a  dangenNie  band  of  emisBarisB  who  have  been  the  eoolederates 
«f  the  Indians  tbzonglieiit,  and  by  their  emrtiojis  and  sympathy 
can  render  to  a  great  extent  the  military  operadons  abortife. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  militaty  power,  or  pdbUo 
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eommittMS  of  the  oitiaoiiflt  ^lihoiit  kw,  u  in  €Salilond%  abaill 
see  tihal  jnstioe  w  done  in  the  oase. 

**And  lie  Miemnly  nppeab  to  tiie  aanid  tribonalB,  befoie 
vliiehbe  has  been  anaigned  in  the  oiieiilar,  in  TindioaticD  of  his 
oonne,  being  eauiied  that  it  to  he»  and  will  be,  enatained 
as  an  imperious  neoessily,  growing  out  of  an  almost  nneiamplBd 
eondition  ol  things." 

Judge  Lander's  own  distiiet  ineladed  Thiifgton  CSoimty 
and  OlympiBy  and  tiie  term  of  his  comt  was  to  be  held  in 
h  few  days  after  bis  release  from  amet.  The  govemor^s 
opponents  and  the  judge  determined  to  call  him  to  ac- 

coimt  for  contempt  of  court  in  proclaiming  martial  la,w 
and  arresting  the  judge;  and  a  strong-room  was  quietly 
prej)ared  Vty  the  I'nited  States  niarshal  for  his  incarcera- 
tion in  case  of  sentence  to  impxisonment.  The  governor 
iasiied  his  piodamation  declaring  martial  law  in  Thurston 
County  on  May  13,  and  sent  two  of  the  prisoners^  Charles 
Wren  and  John  McLeod,  to  CSape  Moni^meiy  for  trial 
before  a  militazy  eommission.  The  others  wm  released 
and  permitted  to  go  to  Steilaooom^  on  giving  their  parole 
to  remain  there. 

Judge  Lander  opened  Lis  court  on  the  14th,  and  issued 
notice,  and  then  a  writ,  suiumoning  the  governor  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt.  No 
notice  being  taken  of  these  missivesy  on  the  15th  a  writ 
of  attachment  was  issued  to  be  served  instanter^  and 
United  States  Marshal  Greorge  W.  Corliss,  with  a  strong 
poase^  armed  with  this  docimieniy  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
sentivB  office  for  the  pnrpose  of  anesting  the  governor 
and  bringing  him  beim  tiie  court.  The  governor  re- 
ceived them,  when  they  announced  their  business,  with  a 
qniet,  cool  dignity,  which  completely  nonplussed  them, 
and  remarked,  "Gentlemen,  why  don't  you  execute  your 
office  ?  "  As  they  still  hung  back,  and  looked  at  each 
other^  as  thongh  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do^  the  olerks^ 
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aided  by  some  gentlemen  present,  ejected  the  posse  from 
the  office,  to  which  they  offered  no  resistance.  Major 
TiltoD,  Captain  A.  J.  Cain,  James  Doty,  Quincy  A. 
Brooks,  R.  M.  Walker,  A.  J.  Baldwin,  Lewis  Ensign, 
Charles  £•  Weed^  and  Joseph  L.  Mitchell  were  they  who 
e^pdled  the  poase ;  hut  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  made 
only  a  formal  show  of  executing  the  writ* 

This  farcical  attempt  had  scarcely  ended  when  a  force 
of  mounted  volunteers  rode  rapidly  into  town.  Jiulfi^e 
Lander,  hearing  oi  their  approach,  hastily  adjourned 
oonrty  and  took  refuge  in  the  ^ce  of  Mwood  Evans,  die 
acting  derk  of  ooort,  a  wooden  building  of  two  rocnu^ 
dtoatod  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street  between  Foorlih 
and  Fifth  streets.  To  tius^  a  lew  minutes  later,  came 
Captain  Bluford  Miller  with  a  file  of  men,  and  demanded 
admittance.    Finding*  the  door  locked,  he  remarked, 

I  '11  add  a  new  letter  to  the  alphabet :  let  her  rip,"  and 
kicked  in  the  door  with  his  heavy  boots*  Entering,  he 
fonnd  the  judge  and  Evans  in  the  rear  loomi  and  arrested 
ihem.  Mr.  Evans  was  inunediately  released,  and  Judge 
Lander  was  taken  to  Camp  Montgomery,  where  he  was 
held  in  honorable  custody  until  the  war  on  the  Sound 
was  practically  over,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  volunteers  with 
their  judicial  prisoner,  an  attempt  was  made  to  hokl  a 
pubfic  meeting  to  protest  against  the  govttnov^s  action. 
Evans  and  Kendall  were  the  chief  movers  and  speaken^ 
and  harangued  a  small  crowd  on  Main  Street,  in  front 
of  the  governor's  dwelling  and  office.  Mrs.  Stevens, 
with  her  little  girls,  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  front 
doorway  as  they  approached,  and  refused  to  withdraw  j 
but  her  presence  did  not  deter  nor  mollify  the  speeches. 
Despite  the  would-be  indignation  of  the  promoters,  the 
whole  proceeding  fell  flat^  for  nearly  eveiy  one  approved 
the  govemor^s  course,  and  only  a  mere  handful  took  part 
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in  the  demonstratioii.  At  length,  having  emptied  the 
mbof  ihdr  maih,  one  of  the  speakers  moved  to  adjourn 
in  order  to  spare  tihe  feelings  of  Mis.  Sterensy  who  had 
sat  apparently  unmoved  {Enough  it  aD^  and  die  assem- 
blage dispersed. 

A  mass  meeting,  one  of  the  largest  ever  convcued  iu 
Olympia,  was  held  at  the  blockhouse  on  the  public 
square,  Judge  B.  F.  Yantis  presiding,  and  J.  W.  Good- 
eU>  secretaxy^  and  the  course  o£  Governor  Stevens  in  the 
matter  of  martial  law  was  emphatically  indiKraed,  with 
hut  twelve  dissenting  votes.  Memorials  strongly  defend- 
ing his  action  were  almost  unanimously  signed  by  the 
vohmteers^  and  sent  to  the  Oregon  and  Washington  dele- 
gates in  Congress.  Both  Judge  Lander  and  Judge 
Chenoweth,  in  their  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
complaining  of  the  jOfovenior  for  enforcing  martial  law, 
admit  that  the  peojile  indorsed  his  course,  and  that  the 
marshals  or  sheriffs  were  powerless  to  resist  his  orders. 

The  two  pnsonersy  Wren  and  McLeod^  were  tried  by 
military  commission  on  the  charge  of  giving  aid  and 
eomfort  to  the  enemy;  but  oyring  to  lack  of  evidence 
and  ^e  end  of  the  wary  they  were  not  oonvieted,  and 
were  finally  set  at  fiberty. 

Martial  law  was  revoked  by  proclamation  on  May  24. 
J udge  Lander  held  liis  court  at  its  next  regular  term  in 
July.  In  response  to  notice  the  governor  appeared  by 
counsel,  disclaimed  any  intentional  disrespect  to  the  court, 
but  justified  his  action  in  proclaiming  and  enforcing  mar- 
tial law  on  the  ground  of  imperious  public  necessity.  A 
fine  of  ££ty  dollars  for  contempt  was  imposed,  which  he 
paid.  Antieipattngaheavy  fine^  his  hiends  and  admirers 
were  preparing  a  popular  snbseription  to  defray  it,  bnt 
they  were  not  ealled  apon.  The  judge's  action  in  imr 
posing  a  merely  nominal  fine  was  taken  to  be  an  acknow^ 
ledgment|  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  nine  tenths 
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of  the  commanityy  that  the  governor's  course;  if  techni- 
cally illegaly  was  necessaiy  and  light.  No  action  was 
taken  against  tlie  Tolnntem  who  hioke  up  the  conitBy  or 
the  dtizena  who  tamed  ike  mawhal  and  his  posse  into 

the  street.  In  his  communications  to  the  government 
in  defense  of  his  course  in  proclaimiiig  martial  law, 
Governor  Stevens  advanced  almost  identically  the  same 
reasons  and  arg-iiments  that  were  afterwards  adduced 
hy  President  Lincoln  to  justify  his  suspension  o£  the  writ 
o£  habeas  corpus. 

By  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dat^  September 
12,  GoTemor  Stevens  was  inSfonned  that  the  Plrasidenl^ 
while  having  no  doubt  of  the  parity  of  his  motivesy  dis^ 
appioved  his  action  in  proclaiming  martial  law. 

THE  OASB  OF  OOKPAITT  A. 

The  chief  punishment  by  which  the  governor  main- 
tained such  excellent  disciphne  aiuoug  the  volimteers  was 
that  of  dishonorable  dismiHaal  from  the  service,  which 
carried  with  it  the  loss  of  pay.  This  was  infleadhly  en- 
forced in  flagrant  cases  of  disobedience  or  misoondnc^ 
and»  being  regarded  as  a  disgracefal  stigma,  was  f onnd 
snffioient.  Tlie  good  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  voh 
unteers  was  doubtless  promoted  by  the  incessant  activity 
and  labor  to  which  they  were  put ;  but  they  were  due  still 
more  to  the  superior  intelligence  and  character  of  the 
settlers  who  turned  out  en  masse  in  defense  of  their 
hearthstones,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  such  patriotic 
zeaL 

In  one  case,  however,  the  governor  felt  constrained  to 
dismiss  a  whole  company,  an  act  afterwards  made  the  pre- 
text for  much  politionl  denunciation  and  censure.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  almost  the  first  act  of  tiie  governor, 

in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  was  to  disband  all  local  and 
home  guards,  and  to  enlist  volunteers  for  general  defense, 
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to  serve  wherever  and  whenever  ordered.  On  February  1 
he  duected  Judge  Lander  to  disbaud  a  company  he  had 
raised  in  Seattle  for  home  defense,  and  to  enlist  tliere 
a  company  for  six  mouths,  subject  to  the  orders  o£  the 
ezectttiye,  in  conformity  mth  the  pxodamation  oaUing  * 
oat  volunteers.  Every  man/'  wrote  the  govenior  to 
Landeri  who  enEsfeB^  must  do  so  with  the  nndentaadiiig 
that  he  enlists  for  the  geneial  defense  of  tlie  Tenitory, 
and  that  he  must  move  to  any  point  where  his  services, 
in  the  opinion  o£  his  commanding  officer,  are  most 
needed." 

Under  these  instructions  Lander  disbanded  his  first 
company  and  raised  another,  Company  A,  which  garri- 
soned Seattle  for  a  time,  and  then  huilt  and  occupied  a 
post  on  the  Duwhamish  River,  a  few  miles  above  Seattle, 
and  rendered  good  service  in  scouting  that  vieinity  and 
Lake  Washington.  It  was  this  post  and  eommand  that 
Lander  abandoned  in  order  to  hold  Judge  Chenoweth's 
eonit,  with  such  mortifying  results  to  himself. 

On  June  9  Lieutenant  A.  A.  Denny,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  Company  A  ou  Lander  s  abandon- 
ment of  it,  was  ordt^red  to  detail  an  officer  and  eight  men 
to  hold  the  post,  and  to  move  with  his  company  to  Fort 
Hays,  on  Connell's  prairie,  thence  to  assist  in  cutting  a 
road  to  Snoqualmie  Falls.  On  his  representation  that  a 
greater  f or^  was  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
in  his  vicinity  than  was  designated,  he  was  directed  to 
leave  twenty  men  at  llie  post,  and  to  send  the  remainder 
of  his  company  by  canoe  to  Steikcoom,  thence  to  march 
to  Camp  Montgomery,  where  he  would  receive  supplies. 
He  was  informed  that  — 

*'tiie  representation  of  Captain  Lander  that  forfy  men  could 
he  spared,  the  fact  of  pertiM  of  from  three  to  five  having 
traveled  in  aalely  the  route  from  the  falls  of  the  Snoqualmie  to 
PoiWs  piairie^  and  the  reports  of  Mr.  Yeslef  that  hut  six  or 
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eight  IndiuiB  m  Mi  ont  eait  of  Seatlle,«re  wffioient  to  war- 
lant  tiio  Imving  of  the  town  of  Seattle  to  the  proteetum  of  the 
navel  foroes  and  the  ngolen  at  Fort  Themas 

and  ihat  fifteen  days  would  probablj  be  ocoapied  in 
ontting  the  road.   The  Massaehiiaetis  laj  in  Ihe  harbor 

of  Seattle,  and  lifteen  of  her  men  were  on  shore  garri- 
soning  the  town.  Lieuteuaut  Denny,  in  a  long  and 
argumentative  letter  dated  June  19,  reiterated  his  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  withdraw  the  company  from 
its  post.   He  wrote: — 

•*I  am  extremely  surprised  at  the  opinion  represented  as 
expressed  by  Judge  Lander.  During  the  period  of  his  com- 
mand it  was  often  pubUcly  stated  by  him  that  this  company  was 
expressly  organized  (by  private  miderstanding  with  the  governor 
and  oommander-tn-ohief)  for  the  protection  of  tins  immediate 
neighborhood." 

Tt  is  hard  to  reconcile  tliis  with  the  governor's  explicit 
orders  and  letter  to  Judge  Lander. 

For  such  failure  to  obey  oiden  Identenaot  Denny  was 
directed  to  turn  oyer  his  command  to  tihe  next  officer  in 
rank,  and  was  relieved  from  duty  in  the  voluntew  service 
until  further  orders.  lieutenant  D.  A.  Neely,  the  next 
in  rank,  was  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  company, 
and  detail  twenty  men  to  proceed  to  Camp  Montgomery 
for  work  on  the  road.  But  lieutenant  Neely  and  the 
whole  company  proved  equally  recusant,  and  signed  and 
tianamitted  to  the  governor  reaolntiima  fully  indoiaing  the 
coufie  of  lieutenant  Denny,  and  declaring  tihat  tliey 
considered  the  course  of  the  commander-in-Hshief  in  sus- 
pending Lieutenant  Deuuy  from  his  command  an  act  of 
injustice  and  an  insult  to  the  company,  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable and  uncalled  for. 

With  great  forbearance,  regarding  the  company  not  as 
willfully  disobedient  but  as  led  astray  by  feeling  and  bad 
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advice,  the  governor  sent  Ins  aide,  Coloiifcl  Fitzliugh,  to 
endeavor  to  bring  them  to  reason  and  due  sense  of  dntj, 
aad  gave  him  the  f oUowing  iiustractioiis :  — 

^Yoa  will  Bhmr  fihewTescdtitkostofheMmpiny,  aodnqM 
llie  ngnefs  to  either  repudiate  or  modify  tibem  in  such  a  tnaimor 
M  to  relieve  theniMlves  ham  the  pooition  of  diflobedime  to  Uie 
orders  which  these  reiolittioiii  tmndmim. 

**You  will  reproient  to  tJie  oompany  that  ilie  resolulaon  dis- 
approviDgof  the  course  of  the  commander-in-chief .  andconsider- 
mg  it  *aa  aot  of  injustioe  and  wholly  uncalled  for/  plaoee  the 
oompany  in  an  attitude  of  insnhordination  which  will  necessarily 
pteolnde  the  possibility  of  their  being  honorably  diBobaiged  from 
the  service  until  they,  by  their  own  acts,  occupy  diffarent  ground 
from  that  of  justifying  ditobedifinftft  to  orders. 

There  is  nothing  improper  or  objectionable  in  Compeny  A 
requesting  the  reinstatement  of  Lieutenant  Denny,  and  a  re- 
quest to  that  effect  would  l>e  properly  considered,  but  by  indors- 
ing and  sustaining  that  officer  in  hiB  refusal  to  obey  orders  they 
participate  in  a  state  of  indiscipline  and  inaiibordiuation  which 
is  destructive  to  efficiency,  and  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the 
volunteer  service  of  Washington  Territory. 

"Tn  the  hope  that  the  intelligent  and  guUant  men  of  Com- 
pany A  will  see  the  matter  in  the  true  light,  and  l)y  their  act  in 
rescinding  these  unmilitary  and  insubordinate  resolutions  will 
place  themselves  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  so  enable  the  couiniander-in-olnef  to  report  a3  efficient 
and  useful  the  whole  body  of  troops  raised  from  the  citi^n 
soldiery  of  Washington  Territory,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  etc. 

But  Colonel  Fitzbagk  ivas  unable  to  mdnce  lihe  wmf 
pany  to  mdnd  the  lesolntionBy  and  raported  fJiat  a  f alae 
aense  d  Bhame  restrained  them.   He  was  then  sent  back 

to  formally  disband  the  company,  which  he  did  July  28, 
and  they  were  dishonorably  discbarg^ed.  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  allow  this  discliar^e  to  deprive  tbem  of 
full  pay,  but  in  this  respect  presented  their  claims  on  the 
aame  footing  aa  the  oUier  Tolunteenu  All  were  finally 
paid  by  CongieaB, 
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OONTBOL  OF  DIBAFFBOTBD  DTDIAITB. 

Govemoi  Stevens's  responsibilities  and  labors  were 
Titotlj  increased  by  the  great  number  of  Indians  on  the 
Sound  who  did  not  aetiWy  join  in  the  outbreak,  but 
who  caused  constant  care  and  anxiefy  on  the  one  hand  to 

prevent  their  aiding  their  kindred  who  had  taken  the  war- 
path, and  on  the  other  to  protect  them  from  retaliatory 
violence  at  the  hands  of  infuriated  settlers,  whose  near- 
est and  dearest  had  been  sacrificed  in  savage  massacre, 
and  from  the  destructiye  whiskey  trafBc  with  vicious 
and  debased  white  men.  Vvre  thousand  of  such  Indians 
were  placed  upon  Ae  insuhir  leserrations  and  supported, 
in  large  part,  under  the  charge  of  reliable  agents;  while 
til  100  thousand  more  remained  on  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and 
the  westorn  shore  of  the  Sound  in  less  strict  custody,  as 
they  were  more  remote  from  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
For  a  time  these  reserraiaon  Indians  were  in  a  vety  ex* 
cited  and  disaffected  state.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent 
hostile  enussaries  from  mingling  among  them,  or  some  of 
the  young  braves  from  slipping  away  to  help  their  brethren 
against  the  hated  whites.  The  agents  lived  among  them 
in  constant  and  imminent  danger  of  massacre;  they  car- 
ried their  lives  in  their  hands.  The  governor  s  plan  of 
enlisting  them  as  auxiliaries,  and  sending  them  out  under 
white  of&oexs  to  hunt  down  the  enemy,  although  attended 
at  first  with  great  lii^  of  treachery,  was  die  most  effec* 
tive  means  of  confirming  their  fidelity,  and  when  the  tide 
turned  against  the  enemy,  all  were  eager  in  their  profes- 
sions of  friendship  and  offers  of  services.  The  first  o£ 
these  expeditions,  that  of  Pat-ka-nim  and  his  Snohomish 
warriors  under  Colonel  Sinmions,  was  considered  a  very 
doubtful  and  dangerous  experiment ;  but  heavy  rewards 
were  offered  the  chief  for  the  heads  of  the  hostiles  he 
might  dayi  and  one  lihat  he  sent  in  was  said  to  ha?e  been 
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tliat  of  luB  own  biother.    WeQ  might  Shaw  endaim, 

^Blankets  will  tnrn  any  Indian  on  the  side  of  the  whites." 
After  tliis,  Pat-ka-uiiii's  allegiance  was  well  secured. 

When  Sidney  Ford  led  a  party  of  Chehalis  Indians  on 
a  scout  against  the  enemy?  he  lay  one  night  pretendiug 
slumber^  while  he  listened  to  a  long  diaciuaioii  between 
Ida  friendly  Indian  followers  as  to  the  expediency  of  kill- 
ing lum  and  joining  the  hostileB.  Agent  Wesley  Gosnell 
had  a  somewhat  simihir  experience.  What  iron  muvea, 
what  devoted  patriotism^  l&ns  to  yentnre  into  ihe  txack- 
less  forests  at  die  head  d  these  nnoertain  and  treacher- 
ous savages !  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  few 
weeks  of  Wool's  pacific  and  defensive  policy  would  have 
united  all  these  disaffected  Indians  in  the  outbreak,  and 
swept  the  whole  country  with  a  whirlwind  of  savage  war. 
Nothing  but  Governor  Stevens's  prompt,  aggresaivey  and 
masterly  measures  prevented  the  oatastrophe. 

By  many  of  the  settlers  the  govemor^s  treatment  of  the 
Indians  was  deemed  too  lenient  and  generons.  They  de> 
dared  that  Indians  who  reoeiTed  and  concealed  the  ririts 
of  hostOe  warriors,  and  allowed  their  young  men  to  join 
in  the  r^ds  and  fights,  ought  themselves  to  be  treated  as 
hostile,  and  warred  down  without  mercy.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  worthy  and  intelligent  clergyman  pleaded  long  and 
earnestly  with  the  governor,  urging  him  to  attack  and 
pat  to  the  sword  the  Indians  on  the  Squaxon  reservation, 
many  of  whom  were  Nisquallies,  the  tribe  that  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  ontbreak.  Bat  the  governor  disregarded 
all  snch  appealB^  and  remained  as  firm  in  protectmg 
the  friendly  or  merely  disaffected  Indians  as  infleiible  in 
requiring  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  who  first 
instigated  the  war  by  the  wanton  massacre  of  inuileusive 
settlers. 

Summary  measures  were  taken  with  whiskey-sellers, 
when  caught  about  the  reservations.   The  agent  woakL 
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arm  Mb  employees^  and  when  neeeasftiy  a  hm  atoufe  and 

trustworthy  Indians,  descend  on  the  culprit,  stave,  smash, 
and  destroy  his  poisonous  stores,  and  drive  him  to  instant 
flight.  There  was  no  foolini;  with  iegal  proceeding  or 
courts.  The  means  were  elFective,  if  somewhat  high- 
banded^  and  the  only  ones  that  could  be  made  so.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  pment  the  Indiana  from  obtaining 
liqnor  away  from  the  teiervations,  especially  about  the 
townsy  and  the  govemor  ooooq^lained  that  the  regular  iot 
diers  were  among  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect 

In  a  priTate  letter  to  Gokmel  Nesmith^  who  sneoeeded 
him  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  govemor 
says  of  his  Indian  agents :  — 

"  I  have  never  known  a  more  faithful  and  efficient  body  of 
men  than  the  officers  and  enqiloyecg  connected  with  me  in  the 
Indian  service.  I  have  never  known,  all  things  consulered,  a 
body  of  men  at  all  to  be  compared  to  them  in  the  high  qualities 
whu^li  fit  men  for  duty  in  times  of  cm  ergon  cy.  They  literally 
for  months  went  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  moreover 
in  the  economy  of  the  service  they  were  vigilant  and  faithful. 
1  look  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  all  officers,  without  waiting  for 
instrnctions,  to  guard  the  ti-easury.  I  have  had  some  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  in  the  past,  growinf^  out  of  political  antip- 
athies. I  have  from  the  beginning  set  my  face  sternly  a^inst 
all  cliques,  combinations,  and  sinister  in^uences  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty." 

On  these  temporary  insular  reservations  were  eolleoted 
some  5000  Indians.  The  Snohomish  and  other  tdbes, 
nnmhering  1700,  were  placed  on  Skagit  Head,  the  sondf 
em  point  of  Whitby  ^knd,  under  Colonel  M.  T.  Em- 
mons ;  the  Lanmii,  Nooksahk,  and  Samish,  1050,  at  Penn's 
Cove,  Whitby  Island,  under  R.  C.  Fay ;  the  Duwhamish, 
etc.,  1000,  on  Port  Madison  Bay?  Dr.  D.  T.  Maynard,  H. 
L.  Yesler,  and  G.  A.  Paige  taking  charge  of  them ;  the 
Puyallaps,  and  Nisquallies,  806,  on  Fox  Island,  under 
Sidney  S.  Ford;  the  Qnake-nMuah,  400,  on  Klah-she- 
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min  or  Sqnaxon  laknd,  under  Wealej  Gosnell ;  the  Ghe- 

halis,  400,  on  the  ChehaKs  River,  near  Judge  S.  S.  Ford's, 
and  uiitler  his  charge;  the  Gowhtz,  300,  near  CowUtz, 
ander  Pierre  Charles. 

On  the  Columbia  River,  under  general  charge  of  aprput 
J.  Cain,  200  Chiuooks  were  collected  at  Vancouver ;  200 
Klildtats  on  the  White  Salmon,  under  A.  Townsend ;  and 
300  Yakimas,  opposite  the  Dalles^  under  A.  H.  Bobie. 

The  Indian  Department,  in  response  to  Governor  Ste- 
vens's urgent  letters  taken  to  Washington  by  Secretary 
Mason,  and  the  latter's  clear  statement  of  the  emergency, 
promptly  remitted  $27,000  to  feed  these  Indians,  and 
followed  it  with  large  sums  for  that  purpose. 

The  northern  Indians,  gangs  of  whom  persisted  in  pos- 
iting the  iSound  in  their  great  war  canoes  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition,  and  warnings  of  both  American  and  British 
anthoritiesy  caused  great  anxiety  and  apprehennon.  The 
governor  urged  the  naval  officers  to  keep  a  vessel  con- 
stantly enusing  the  lower  Sound  to  overawe  and  restrain 
them.  On  Febmaiy  17  he  wrote  Captain  Gkuisevoort  that, 
from  information  received,  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  de- 
scent on  the  settlements  by  fourteen  war  canoes  of  these 
savages,  and  uro-ed  that  the  Active  be  kept  cruising  the 
whole  time  between  Port  Townsend,  Bellingham  Bay,  and 
^ttle,  saying :  — 

^  These  nortbem  Indians,  in'  dating,  force,  and  Intelltgenoe, 
greatly  snrpaes  the  Indians  of  the  Somid.  Their  war  canoes, 
eanying  seventy-five  men,  can  be  moved  through  stormy  seas, 
sod  with  great  rapidity.  I  deem  it  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Somid  that  a  steamer  should  be  constantly 
in  motion  there." 

Apparently  reliable  reports  were  brought  to  the  gov- 
ernor from  time  to  time  that  these  desperadoes  were  seek- 
in  $x  to  join  the  hostiles.    Some  of  them  actually  offered 
their  services  to  fight  for  the  whites.    They  were  at- 
voL.n 
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tracted  to  the  scene  of  war  like  yultures  to  the  oamon^ 
and  were  equally  ready  to  fight  and  flpoil  either  party  to 
the  conflict,  or  hotfa.  In  July  one  of  these  nnwelcome 
vintors  waa  hilled  in  a  dninken  brawl  by  a  regular  soldier 

at  Steilacoom.  From  their  well-known  vindictive  charac- 
ter, it  was  certain  that  they  would  avenge  the  death  sooner 
or  later  hy  some  act  of  atrocity.  The  governor  therefore 
reinforced  Whitby  Island  with  fifteen  men  from  the  line 
of  the  Snohomish,  and  the  Massachusetts  and  Hancock 
were  kept  diligently  cruising.  When,  in  NoTember,  an- 
other party  appeared  near  Steilacoom^  oomnlitting  depre- 
dations, and  had  a  fight  with  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion, in  which  two  of  their  number  were  killed,  Captain 
GansevQort  hastened  to  the  scene  in  the  Massachusetts, 
determined  to  compel  them  to  leave  the  Sound*  They 
had  already  started  down  it,  but  he  pursued  and  OYertook 
them  at  Port  Gamble,  where  he  found  them  encamped  on 
an  island.  After  exhausting  all  efforts  at  conciliation, 
offering  to  pardon  all  their  depredations,  and  even  to  tow 
their  canoes  to  Victoria  if  they  would  only  depart  from 
the  Sound,  and  all  friendly  overtures  being  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt  and  lidicole  by  the  IndianSi  Captain 
Gansevoort  opened  fire  upon  them  from  hia  guns,  and^ 
throwing  a  party  ashore^  attacked  them  on  land  alao. 
Their  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  they  were  driven  back 
into  the  woods,  but  they  fought  with  desperate  courage 
and  determination,  and  continued  the  contest  the  entire 
day.  To  a  message  sent  hy  a  captured  squaw,  inviting 
them  to  surrender  with  the  sole  condition  of  leaving  the 
Sound,  they  returned  the  defiant  answer  that  they  would 
fight  as  long  as  there  was  a  man  left  alive.  But  being 
on  a  small  island,  and  all  their  canoea  and  suppliea  de- 
stroyed, they  were  forced  by  hunger  to  surrender,  which 
they  did  after  holding  out  for  foity-eight  hours.  The 
party  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  besides 
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squaws  and  boys,  and  lost  twenty-seven  killed  and  twenty- 
one  wounded.  Captain  Gansevoort  took  the  survivors  in 
his  vessel  to  Victoria,  where  lie  purchased  canoes  for 
them  and  started  them  northward,  exacting  their  pro- 
mises never  to  return  to  the  Sound.  Even  this  severe 
punishment  did  not  deter  them  from  seeking  revenge. 
The  following  year  a  party  of  them  landed  on  Whitby 
Island^  mnidered  Colonel  Isaac  N.  £bey,  the  United  States 
eolketar  of  ciuiomsi  eat  off  his  bead,  plondered  bis  bonae^ 
and  departed  nortbward  wifli  tbeir  booty  and  ghastly 
trophy. 


CHAPTEB  XUn 


I^EOIBLATIVE  0BB8UBB.  —  POPULAR  YUHDIOATIOV 

Thb  family  lemamed  in  Oljmpia  daring  this  year 
of  Indian  troables.  The  children  attended  the  public 
school,  and  found  kmd  and  judicious  teacheis  in  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Whitworth  and  his  estimable  wife.  Mrs. 

Stevens,  escorted  by  her  son,  frequently  rode  on  horse- 
back over  the  neighboring  praiiies,  heedlessly  running  a 
greater  peril  than  they  know  of,  for  the  IndiMiis  mur- 
dered two  men  and  committed  depredations  (|Liite  near 
the  town.  There  was  not  much  social  gayety  at  such  an 
anxious  time,  but  the  little  community  weie  drawn  closer 
tc^^er  by  the  dangers  surrounding  it. 

When  not  absent  on  his  trips,  the  governor  usually 
worked  in  his  office  till  long  after  midiught,  and  his 
assistants  and  clerks  were  kept  hard  at  it  to  dispose  of 
the  iriultifanous  orders,  reports,  accounts,  and  other 
det^iils  of  the  war  and  the  Indian  service.  He  kept  both 
the  War  and  Indian  departments  in  Washingrton  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  progress  of  the  war  and  the 
condition  of  afPairs  by  frequent  detailed  and  graphic 
reports,  and  these,  with  his  oorreqK>ndence,  made  a 
volume  of  four  hundred  pages  as  published  with  his 
message  of  1857.  His  physical  labors  were  also  extreme, 
involving  journeys  to  the  Columbia  River,  the  Dalles, 
Walla  Walla,  and  down  the  Sound,  aggregating  over  two 
thousand  miles.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  was  not  assisted  by  any  regularly  long  established  and 
tried  services,  but  had  in  a  measure  to  create  the  organi- 
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zations,  and  to  make  use  of  bastily  selected  and  inexperir 

enced  officers.  He  had  by  this  time  fully  adopted  the 
roii<;^h,  serviceable  costume  of  the  country,  —  sloudi  hat, 
woolen  shirt,  and  heavy  riding-boots, — ^and,  indoe  l,  no 
other  garb  was  practicable  for  one  so  constantly  engaged 
on  long  and  arduous  journeys  by  horseback  and  canoe, 
frequently  in  storm j  weather. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  the  governor  caused  his  block 
of  land  No.  84,  which  he  purchased  on  his  first  arrival, 
to  be  cleared,  and  the  late  Benjamin  Hamed  huilt  for 
him  a  plain,  square  dwelHng,  with  a  wide  hall  in  the 
centre  <and  rooms  on  either  side,  a  story  and  a  half  high. 
A  smaller  building,  for  an  office,  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  block,  and  a  stable  in  the  rear  on  the  soulliwest 
corner  were  also  built.  The  family  moved  into  the  new 
home  in  December,  and  found  the  spacious  rooms,  with 
the  magnificent  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  Coast  Bange, 
a  most  agreeable  change  from  the  former  contracted 
quarters  and  noisy  surroundings. 

The  governor  gave  a  house-wanning,  to  which  he 
invited  the  members  of  the  legislature,  a  nnmber  of 
naval  officers,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  harbor,  and 
about  all  the  townspeople,  including  El  wood  Evans  and 
others  who  had  been  unmeasured  in  their  denunciation  of 
his  course. 

The  site  of  the  residence  had  been  covered  with  im- 
mense fir-trees,  and  all  within  reach  of  the  dwelling  had 
to  he  felled  to  avoid  danger  of  their  falling  and  crushing 
the  house  during  some  storm,  which  involved  the  felling 
of  the  trees  over  an  area  of  ten  acres.  But  notwithstand" 
ing  all  this  care,  one  of  these  forest  monarchs  was  left 
standing  some  distance  in  front  of  the  office,  and  the 
following  wiiitci  lell  directly  across  it,  cutting  the  build- 
ing clear  to  the  i>round.  The  labor  of  digging  out  the 
immense  stumps  was  very  great  and  expensive,  and  when 
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the  governor,  late  in  the  winter,  assured  Colonel  Cock 
and  Mr.  Georf^^e  A.  Barnes  that  he  meant  to  have  the 
tmest  garden  in  town  the  next  spring,  and  would  send 
them  the  earliest  yegetables,  these  old  settlers  laughed  in 
oonfident  incredality. 

The  goTemor  mia  vnabte  to  f oUov  up  the  impicve- 
ment  of  the  Taylor  daim  this  year,  but  Jnhn  Dann,  the 
hired  man,  and  Hazard,  now  an  active  lad  of  fourteen, 
rode  ont  there  from  time  to  time  and  planted  and  raued 
quite  a  crop  of  potatoes,  celery,  cabl)ages,  etc.,  on  the 
beaver  meadow,  which  also  afforded  several  tons  of  hay. 

The  leoriglatiire  met  in  December,  and  Governor  Ste- 
vens, in  a  strong  message,  accompanied  hy  the  corre- 
qK>ndenoe  with  the  War  Department  and  military  officers, 
rendered  a  clear  and  graphic  account  of  his  successful 
ptoeecution  of  the  war.  In  view  of  his  herculean  labore 
and  entire  self-devotion,  and  tfae  ontrageoos  abase  heaped 
upon  him,  the  concluding  paragraph  is  touching  in  its 
manly  simplicity  and  confidence :  — 

"  I  have  endeavored  faitlifully  to  do  my  whole  duty,  and  have 
nothinj^  to  reproach  myself  with  as  regards  intention.  I  could 
have  wished  soiiio  things  had  been  done  more  wisely,  and  that 
niy  whole  course  had  been  guided  by  my  present  experience.  I 
claim  at  your  hands  simply  the  merit  of  patient  and  long  labor, 
and  of  having  been  animated  with  the  £xed  determination  of 
sutiermg  and  enduring  all  things  in  your  behalf.  Whether  in 
the  wilderness  contending  with  the  hostile  elements,  managing 
and  controlling  the  more  hostile  aborigines,  or  exj)loring  the 
countiy,  or  at  the  Capitol  struggling  with  disaffection,  the  sub- 
ject of  obloquy  and  abuse,  I  have  had  no  end  but  my  duty,  no 
reward  in  view  but  my  oouitry*s  good.  It  b  for  you  to  judge 
how  I  have  done  my  part,  aad  for  the  Almighty  Bukr  to  allot 
each  man  his  desert** 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the  legislature,  like  the 
people,  would  gladly  recognize  the  great  services  of  the 
govemori  and  do  ail  la  iheir  power  to  sustain  him«  But 
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luB  politieal  and  penomal  enemies  had  been  veiy  active^ 
and  had  covertly  eeeuied  a  number  of  membeie^  some  of 
them  elected  in  the  guise  of  pretended  fnends.  IVom 
Whitby  Island  was  chosen  an  able  but  comipt  man, 

J.  S.  Smith,  commonly  kuown  as  "  Carving  Fork  Smith," 
from  the  current  report  tiiat  his  too  pressing  advances 
towards  a  married  woman  in  Oregon  had  been  repulsed 
with  such  an  implement  by  the  insulted  matron.  This 
worthy  called  upon  Gbvemor  Stevens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  and  proposed  some  deal,  with  the  result  that 
the  governor  indignantly  ordered  him  out  of  the  office. 
Angered  at  this  repulse^  he  made  common  cause  widi  ilie 
govonoi^s  enemies,  and  eagerly  sought  means  to  attadk 
and  injure  him.  His  general  course  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  even  in  the  martial-law  diiiicuky,  was 
80  universally  approved  that  it  would  be  useless  to  assail 
him  on  that  score,  but  finally  they  concluded  to  make  a 
handle  o£  the  dismissal  oi;  Company  A.  Their  object  was 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  legislative  censure  of  the  governor 
in  aid  of  the  ontuing  and  unsempulous  efforts  they  were 
makinfi:  for  his  removaL  A  resolution  pronouncmff  the 
duug/ot  >n»>b(>»li>>«ti<»  ag«»«t  CompaLy  A  to  iTwith. 
out  sufficient  foundation  and  also  a  reeoludon  condemn- 
ing martial  law  were  introduced,  and  by  the  combination 
of  the  suj)])orters  of  the  two,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  govirnor's  enemies,  were  passed  by  a  bare  niajoritv. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  present  them  to  him  in 
person^  in  order  to  make  the  censure  more  emphatic  and 
offensive.  The  governor  received  the  committee  with  his 
wonted  dignity  and  equanimity.  One  of  the  members  was 
Colonel  William  Cock,  whom  the  governor  had  always 
treated  with  consideration^  whose  son  he  had  befinended 
and  employed  in  llie  Indian  service,  and  who  had  always 
professed  a  warm  friendship  for  the  governor,  and  ap- 
proval of  his  course.    But  Colonel  Cock  had  been  won 
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over  by  tbe  conspirators  by  appeals  to  bis  Y9mtj,  and  had 
allowed  bimself  to  be  placed  on  the  committee.   When  it 

bad  delivered  its  message,  the  governor,  genuinely  grieved 
at  the  defection  of  a  friend,  addressed  Colonel  Cuck  in  a 
quiet  and  friendly  manner,  pointing  out  huw  lie  had  stul- 
tiHicl  himself,  repudiating  his  own  sentiments  and  decla- 
lationsy  endeavored  to  stnke  down  the  man  who  bad  done 
80  much  to  defend  the  country,  and  bis  own  professed 
friend,  and  finally,  against  his  better  feeling^s  and  jadg*- 
ment,  bad  allowed  bimself  to  be  made  a  tool  of  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  committee.  Colonel  Oock^  realirang  at  last  tbe 
ignoble  part  be  was  playing,  was  thoroughly  ashamed 
and  took  bis  leave,  expressing  his  regret  and  sorrow  at 
bis  course.  The  reniainder  of  the  committee  sneaked  out, 
feeling  small  and  crestfallen.  But  the  conspirators  were 
jubilant,  making  sure  that  this  legislative  censure,  com- 
ing on  top  of  General  Wool's  attricks,  the  martial-law 
resolutions,  and  tbe  nmnerons  secret  affidavits  sent  on, 
vould  certainly  cause  tbe  governor's  removal,  and  went 
about  ezclaimingi  Goyemor  Stevens  is  a  dead  lion  at 
last'' 

After  this  deliverance,  tbe  legislature  passed  all  tbe 

measures  and  memorials  that  the  governor  recommended. 
Some  of  the  members  who  voted  for  the  resolutions  of 
ceusuro  regretted  their  action  like  Colonel  Cock,  and  all 
were  soon  compelled  to  cower  and  apologize  before  the 
indignation  which  their  action  excited  all  over  the  Terri- 
tory. Everywhere  tbe  real  people^  tbe  stalwart  settlers^ 
the  men  of  worth  and  character^  were  denouncing  this 
underhanded  and  cowardly  attempt  to  misrepresent  their 
sentiments^  and  strike  down  the  man  wbo  bad  saved  the 
Territory  in  her  peril  and  defended  her  fair  fame  against 
tbe  slanders  of  high  officials,  whose  patriotic  self-devotion 
and  herculean  labors  they  had  witnessed,  whose  courage, 
force  of  character,  and  ability  they  admired,  and  whose 
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leadership  they  were  proud  to  follow.  The  people  were 
eager  to  manitest  their  uppruval  and  bupport  of  Governor 
Stevens,  and  in  response  to  this  sentiment  the  Democratic 
eonvention,  meeting  at  Cowlitz  Landing,  unauimou&ly 
nominated  him  for  delegate  in  Congress. 

Meantime  the  goyeroor,  least  disturbed  of  all  at  the 
unjust  but  impotent  censure,  enjoyed  a  little  respite  after 
four  years  of  incessant  and  overwhelming  responsibilities 
and  labors.  He  was  comforkibly  established  in  his  new 
home,  and  hugely  enjoyed  his  garden  and  farming.  He 
employed  two  excellent  men  about  the  place,  Joel  liisden 
and  William  Van  Ogle,  and  fully  redeemed  his  promise 
of  the  finest  garden  and  earliest  vegetables  in  Olympia* 
He  purchased  a  yoke  of  oxen,  had  a  cart  built^  and  com- 
menced  clearing  the  Walker  claim,  situated  half  way  to 
Tumwater.  The  malignant  charges  aud  attacks  upon  him 
failed  to  cause  his  removal. 

The  governor,  however,  felt  that  he  had  not  been 
properly  supported  at  Washington.  His  Indian  treaties 
were  left  unconfirmed,  and  Wool's  course  in  excluding 
settlers  from  the  upper  country  and  vilifying  the  people 
was  not  rebuked.  He  declared  with  great  feeling  that 
he  would  never  accept  another  appointive  civil  oflice. 

On  January  26,  1857,  at  the  instance  of  the  governor, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions, which  might  be  increased  to  thirty  millions,  and 
authority  to  build  a  railroad  from  one  of  the  passes  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  border  of  Nebraska,  west- 
war  dly  across  Washington  by  the  Bitter  Kout  valley, 
crossing  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Mount; lins,  and  traversing 
the  plain  of  the  Columbia,  with  two  branches,  one  down 
the  Columbia,  the  other  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the 
Sound,  with  a  line  from  the  river  to  the  Sound.  Among 
the  incorporators  were  (Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  Senator 
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Batnflay,  and  General  James  Shields,  ol  Minnesotay  Judge 
WiUiam  Strong,  Colonel  William  Ooek,  Eiwood  ETans, 

A.  A.  Denny,  and  W.  S.  Ladd.  The  governor  expected  a 
rapid  development  of  the  Territory,  and  evidently  thought 
that  ail  orcfanized  comjtany  with  a  charter  was  a  practical 
step  towards  starting  the  great  raikoad  enterprise. 

Early  in  the  year  1857  General  Wool  was  relieved  of 
the  command  of  the  Pacific  Department  by  General  N. 
G.  Clarke^  colonel  6th  infantry,  and  vent  to  New  Yotk^ 
where  he  contmned  his  malignant  war&re  upon  the 
authorities,  volunteers,  and  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, by  whose  governors  and  legislatures  he  was  de- 
nounced, and  whose  respect  he  had  long  since  ceased  to 
possess." 

After  hi.s  nomination  the  g-overnor  determined  to  make 
a  canvass  of  the  Territory,  and  in\4ted  Alexander  S. 
Abemethy,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  convention, 
to  accompany  and  meet  him  in  joint  discussion.  The 
newly  appointed  receiver  of  the  Land  Office,  just  arrived 
from  the  East,  Selncious  Garfielde^  a  man  of  fine,  showy 
presence  and  great  oratorical  gifts,  offered  to  assist  in 
the  canvass  by  discussing  national  politics.  A  small 
steam-tug,  the  Traveler,  W.  II.  llorton  owner  and  cap- 
tain, was  chartered  to  take  the  party  around  the  Sound. 
Mr.  Ahernethv  declined  the  invitation,  but  Colonel  M  il- 
liam  H.  Wallace  went  in  his  stead,  and  the  governor, 
accompanied  by  Garfielde,  Wallace,  his  son  Hazard,  and 
a  few  friends,  started  from  Olympia  in  May,  and  visited 
Steilacoom,  Seattle,  Ports  Madison,  Gamble,  Ludlow,  and 
Townsend,  thence  up  Hood's  Canal  to  Sebeq,  thenoe 
Whitby  Ishind,  thence  BeUingham  Bay,  and  thenoe  r^ 
turned  to  Olympia.  At  each  point  the  governor  spoke  at 
length,  defending  his  course,  but  devoting  more  time  to 
pointinsf  out  the  needs  of  the  Territory  and  the  measures 
necessary  for  its  benefit,  such  as  the  confirmation  of  the 
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treaties,  paymeiit  of  the  war  debt,  additional  roads  and 
mail  service,  and  especially  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  its  relation  to  the  trade  of  Asia.  With  much  feeling 
he  ind^nantlj  deDied  the  penonaL  eharges  agamst  him- 
flelf>  denoimoed  the  tradaom»  and  defied  them  to  meet 
him  face  to  face  and  repeat  them.  Though  not  a  fluent 
speaker,  he  was  clear,  strong,  earnest,  and  convincing,  and 
was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
respect. 

A  plot  was  formed  at  Steikooom  to  get  mp  a  row  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  there,  and  under  cover  of  it  to  assaa- 
smate  the  goyemor;  and  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  earnest 
entraatiea  of  his  frimds  there,  who  had  diBoovered  the 

plot  at  the  last  moment  and  were  wholly  unprepared  for 
it,  he  made  but  a  short  stop  at  that  point.  In  July  he 
again  visited  Steilacoom,  and  held  a  meeting  and  joint 
discussion,  but  no  attempt  at  disturbance  waa  made,  his 
fiienda  being  ready  for  it. 

As  the  little  Traveler  dowly  ehnmed  her  way  into 
Bdlingham  Bay,  a  great  war  canoe,  manned  by  the  north- 
em  Indians,  —  those  dreaded  sea  wolves,  —  went  speeding 
across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  twice  as  fast  as  the  Trav- 
eler could  possibly  go,  and  the  little  party  felt  rejoiced  to 
have  escaped  meeting  them.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
later  that  the  unfortunate  Colonel  £bey  met  his  tragic 
late  at  the  hands  of  a  crew  of  these  savages.  They  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Sounds  and  Uie  appeaianee  of  one 
of  their  war  canoes  betokened  only  violence  and  robbery. 

After  returning  to  Olympia  the  governor  spoke  at 
meetings  of  tlie  settlers  there,  at  Tumwater,  and  Yelm, 
Chambers',  and  Grand  Mound  prairies.  Then  he  proceeded 
down  the  Chehalis  Biver  and  traveled  along  the  coast, 
eroesing  Gray's  Harbor  and  Shoalwater  Bay^  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  holding  meetings  on  Miami  prairiei 
and  each  of  these  paints ;  thenoe,  continuing  the  canvass, 
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he  went  up  the  river,  spealvinn-  at  Cathlamet,  Moiiticello, 
Lewis  Biver,  Vancouyer,  and  the  Cascades,  and  then,  re- 
torning  home  by  way  of  the  Cowlitz,  he  spoke  at  Cowlits 
Landing  and  Judge  Ford's* 

Li  this  canvassy  in  five  weeks  Gh>yeraor  Stevens  traveled 
by  steamer,  canoe,  and  on  horseback  fourteen  hundred 
aud  sixty  luiles,  and  spoke  at  forty  meetiuor.  His  friends 
supjiorted  him  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  one  of  the 
features  of  the  contest  was  the  Stevens  Hat^'^  adopted 
as  a  badge  by  his  more  enthusiastic  supporters, — a  black 
slouch  hat,  the  rougher  and  shabbier  the  better. 

The  election  took  place  July  13,  and  he  was  chosen  By 
a  vote  of  986  against  549  for  his  opponent. 

During  the  governor's  absence  on  the  canvass  occurred 
the  untimely  death  of  James  Doty,  his  faithful  secretary 
and  assistant  in  so  many  difficult  and  dangerous  Indian 
councils  and  expeditions.  I  have  never  been  connected 
with  a  more  intelligent  and  upright  man,"  declared  the 
governor.  He  was  buried  on  Bush  prairie  beside  his 
friend,  George  W.  Stevens. 

After  his  election  as  delegate  Governor  Stevens  re- 
signed as  governor,  August  11,  1857,  and  Laiayette 
McMullan,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
The  governor  turned  over  the  gubernatorial  office  to  the 
new  appointee  on  his  arrival,  and  the  Indian  supeitn- 
tendency  to  Colonel  Nesmith,  who  was  appointed  supe^ 
intendent  for  both  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  two 
superintendencies  having  been  united  by  the  last  Con- 
gresa,  in  May.  At  his  invitation  Colonel  Nesmith  visited 
him  at  Olynipia,  and  the  fr-ovemor  took  tlie  greatest 
pains  to  impart  to  him  all  the  information  and  assiat- 
ance  in  r^ard  to  his  new  duties  in  his  power. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  &11  tkat 
Governor  Stevens  with  his  f amify  started  from  Olympis 
on  the  return  journey  to  die  East.   He  rode  his  noble 
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gray  charger  Charlie,  and  his  son  was  also  mounted, 
while  Mrs.  Stevens  and  the  thiee  little  giik  rode  in  an 
easy  ^ring  wagon.  The  roads  were  dry,  the  weather 
of  the  finest,  the  country  in  its  most  beautiful  garb,  and 

all  the  family  were  in  high  health  and  spirits ;  and  the 
governor,  buoyant  with  courage,  hope,  and  vigor,  having 
accomplished  the  tremendous  tasks  laid  upon  him  hy 
the  government,  carried  the  Territory  through  the  Indian 
hostilities^  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  put  down  his  ene- 
nuesy  now  looked  f orwaid  with  renewed  confidence  to 
vindicating  his  course  in  Washington,  and  compelling  a 
deceived  and  misguided  Congress  and  administration  to 
do  justice  to  his  people  and  himself. 

The  return  journey  to  the  Cowlitz,  and  down  that 
stream  in  canoes,  and  up  the  Columbia  to  Portland  by 
steamboat  was  uneventful  but  pleasant,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  discomforts  of  the  trip  on  entering  the  eountij 
tiiree  yean  previously.  San  Francisco  was  reached  after 
a  short  voyage  down  the  coast,  where  the  governor  was 
again  welcomed  by  his  old  friends,  and  eveiywiiLie  re- 
ceived with  the  attention  and  deference  considered  due 
his  remarkable  achievements  in  iiace  of  unprecedented 
obstacles. 

On  the  voyage  to  Panama,  the  steamer  Golden  Gate 
broke  her  shaft  the  second  day  ont,  and  had  to  creep 
hack  to  port  with  one  wheel,  like  a  bird  with  a  broken 

wing-,  lubiiig  an  entire  week.  The  Golden  A<^e,  which 
took  her  place,  came  near  meeting  a  v.  orse  disaster ;  for 
one  stormy  and  misty  afternoon,  as  the  captain  and  cabin 
passengers  were  at  dinner,  a  steerage  passenger  on  the 
forward  upper  deck  e^ed  a  rock-bound  island  directly 
in  front  of  the  steamship,  upon  which  she  was  rushing  at 
fall  speed,  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  great  paddle-wheels 
were  instantly  reversed,  and  the  vei>aei  jubt  inauaged  to 
back  ofE  before  striking. 
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Colonel  John  0.  Ftemoni^  tiie  Patbfinder,  ihe  B^aUi- 

can  candidate  for  the  presidency,  was  one  of  tlie  pas- 
8eiiL;ers,— 'a  slender,  alert  man,  —  as  was  also  one  of  the 
Culiforniao  senators,  John  Broderick,  who  fell  in  a  duel 
with  Judge  Terry  soon  afterwards.  The  passage  across 
the  Isthmus  was  made  safely  and  easily  all  the  way  by 
xail;  and  the  voyage  from  Ai^inwall  to  New  York  was 
unmarked,  save  by  a  severe  storm,  with  mountainous  bil- 
lows for  three  days,  off  Cape  Hattoiaa.  They  arrived 
in  New  York  in  time  to  make  a  short  visit  in  Newport^ 
and  to  spend  ThankagiriDg  at  Andover  with  the  Poritan 
father. 
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m  CONGBESS.  YINDICATINO  Hlb  COURSE 

Governor  SikvkxNo  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  very  next  day  after  Lih  arrival  called 
upon  the  Gommiysioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard  to 
the  funds  for,  and  accounts  of,  Supermtendeut  Nesmith. 
The  laige  numbers  ci  IndianSi  chiefly  in  Oregon,  still 
bemg  restnctod  to  leservations  and  partiaUy  supported 
by  the  goyefmneiit^  neoeeaitated  heavy  ezpenditmesy  flome 
of  which  were  made  without  previous  aaihorizatioii>  and 
il  was  essential  for  the  peaoe  of  the  oonntiy  that  they 
should  be  approved  and  Nesmith  sostained.  Following 
the  matter  up  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  thorough- 
ness, he  calls  upon  the  commissioner  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  again  and  again  ;  he  has  all  the  suspended 
accounts,  estimates^  and  papers  brought  together,  and, 
having^  mastered  them,  he  sits  down  with  the  chief  derki 

^'an  old  friend  of  minCi"  he  writes  Nesmith, — posts 
lum  up  and  satisfies  him  on  all  points,  and  secures  hia 
favorable  report,  and  then  eonvinces  the  commissioner 
sad  secretaiy.  By  the  very  next  steamer  the  funds  for 
Washington  Territory  liabiliiaes  are  sent  to  Nesmith, 
and  durmg  the  next  £ew  months,  by  unremitting  and 
painstaking  efforts,  his  deficiency  payments  are  allowed, 
his  estimates  approved,  and  ample  funds  remitted.  This 
was  an  extremely  difficult  and  laborious  task,  for  the 
eiqienditures  for  the  Indian  service  in  the  two  Territories 
were  unexpectedly  large,  the  department  was  naturally 
reluctant  to  authorize  them^  and  <he  diffioultEes  were 
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largely  increased  by  the  rasping  and  peppery,  if  not 
insubordinata^  letters  wliich  ^esniith,  indignant  at  the 
neglect  of  his  recommendations^  addressed  to  the  com- 
missioner,  and  which  the  governor  ingeniously  neutral- 
ized by  personallj  youching  for  CSolonel  Nesmith^  and 
submitting  extracts  of  Nesmith's  letters  to  himself  evin- 
cbg  the  superintendent's  deyotion  to  duty. 

The  still  more  important  duty  of  vindicating  his  In- 
dian treaties  and  procuring  their  ratilication  engaged  his 
closest  attention.  In  one  short  fortnight,  bv  liis  clear 
exposition  of  their  wise  and  beneficent  provisions,  and 
by  bis  graphic  portrayal  of  the  conditions  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  be  satisfies  Commissioner  Miz^  Secretary 
Thompson,  and  President  Buchanan  that  the  treaties 
ought  to  he  confirmed^  and  secures  their  urgrat  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  in  favor  of  confirming  them 
without  delay.  He  seemed  to  take  bis  former  attitude 
of  personal  influence  with  the  highest  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  bound,  despite  the  serious  charges  that 
bad  been  made  against  him.  On  December  2  be  writes 
Mesmith :  — 

"  We  have  had  many  eonferenoes  with  the  oommissioner, 
and  two  with  the  Fkesident  and  Seeretaiy  of  War,  in  regard  to 
Indian  affidrs.  I  am  working  very  hard  with  tbe  department 
in  order  to  haye  ever^i^hiug  completely  in  timin  against  the 
meeting  of  Congreas. 

I  have  been  most  cordially  reoeived  in  all  quarters  smee 
my  arrival,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  usefol  to  onr  Territories." 

And  again,  on  December  17 :  — 

"Lane  and  myself  will  canvass  the  Indian  committees. 
Have  seen  Senator  Sebsstian,  ehauman  Senate  committee. 
Pushing  armed  steamer  for  tiie  Sound.  Indian  and  War 
departments  and  F^ident  all  ooocor.  I  have  had  a  most 
attentive  and  courteous  hearing  from  all  these  gentlemen. 
Years  smoe,  I  learned  brevity  and  directness  in  the  transsetioD 
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of  busiiMSB  liere,  and  I  find  no  difflenlly^  wbateTW  in  e£Eeeting 
a  good  deal  in  vefy  brief  interviews." 

His  old  friends  in  Washing^n  —  Professors  Bache, 
Henry,  and  Baird,  General  Totten>  Mr.  John  L.  Hajesy 
former  brother  officersy  and  others  ^weloomed  him  back, 
and  were  glad  and  fooud  to  obaenre  that  he  mu  on- 
changed  except  in  increased  matnritj  and  strength  of 
character,  and  that  his  very  presence,  with  liis  simploi 
earnest,  atid  dignified  demeanor,  refuted  the  infamous 
slanders  that  had  been  i  ireukted  against  him.  General 
Joseph  Lane,  the  delegate  from  Oregon,  received  him 
with  open  arms,  delighted  to  have  so  able  a  coadjutor  to 
fight  iite  battles  of  the  far^Ustant  and  neglected  North- 
western Territories.  General  Lane  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all  parties,  and  had  much  influence  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  The  governor  said  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  A  devoted  friendship  grew  up  between  the 
two  whole-souled  and  patriotic  men. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  inflexibly  Governor  Stevens 
insisted  npon  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  Indian 
mnrderem  who  so  treacherously  massacred  unoffending 
settlers,  deeming  the  example  absolntely  necessary,  to 
deter  the  commission  of  outrages  by  the  Indians  in  the 
futm-e.  Havinjj  brought  Leschi  and  the  Sound  murderers 
to  condign  punishment,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
regular  officexB  to  shield  them,  he  now  urged  the  Indian 
Department  to  make  requisition  upon  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  anest  and  delivery  to  the  mvil  courts,  for 
trial,  of  the  Yakima  murderers,  whose  atrocious  slaying 
of  their  agent,  Bolon,  and  the  miners,  precipitated  the 
war.  but  who  thus  far  had  been  virtually  safeguarded  by 
the  pacific  and  temporizing  policy  of  the  regular  oihcers. 
After  a  number  of  interviews  with  the  Indian  commia- 
aoner  and  the  two  secretaries^  the  demand  was  about 
to  be  complied  with^  fof  all  agreed  that  the  murderera 
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ougkt  to  be  punished,  irhen  the  objection  was  raised  by 
the  military  authorities  on  the  Pacific  that  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  offenders  would  lead  to  further  hostihties^  and 
it  was  iotinuited  that  the  Indians  regarded  the  qnasir- 
peaoe  operations  of  Colonel  Wright  in  1856  as  ivomis- 
ing  them  immunity  for  the  murders*  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  doubtful  how  far  the  good  faith  of  the  gov- 
ernment might  be  iuvoived,  'wim  euuset^uently  reluctant 
to  make  the  necessary  requisition  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  governor  thereupon  addressed  an  able  letter 
to  the  commissioner,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  poli<^  of  punishing  perpetra- 
tors of  unprovoked  murders  was  the  only  oourse  to 
impress  savage  tribes  with  respect,  and  deter  them  from 
tiie  commission  of  similar  outrages;  thaty  while  such  a 
course  in  tiik  case  might  be  attended  with  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  on  a  small  scale  with  the  recalcitrant  faction 
ol  tlie  Vakimas,  it  would  do  more  than  all  else  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  peaceful  and  friendly  Indians  in 
other  tribes.  He  declared  that  be  bad  always  under- 
stood, from  repeated  interviews  with  Colon^  Wright^ 
that  that  officer  had  given  no  immunity  to  murderers. 
MoreovcTi  the  very  manner  in  which  the  military  objected 
showed  conclnsively  that  no  such  immnniiy  was  ever 
granted ;  for,  if  it  had  been  granted,  they  would  have 
avowed  it  positively  as  their  own  act,  and  not  merely 
have  referred  to  it  hypothetically,  as  it  were,  and  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  question  of  expediency.  For  if  the  faith 
of  the  governnit  nt  had  been  pledq-ed.  quentions  of  expe- 
diency were  subordinate.    He  concluded :  — 

**I  must  therefore  urge  die  requisition,  unless  the  miUiaij 
will  take  the  responBihility  of  saying,  *  We  did  make  a  paeMea- 
tion  on  the  ground  of  immnnitj  to  lihe  murderers,'  in  whieh 
ease  I  shall  press  the  matter  no  farther,  except  to  suggest  that 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  sneh  padfieattoos  hereaftsr." 
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Thus  ablj  and  ingemously  the  governor  forced  upon 
the  military  the  oniiB  ol  aeknovledgiug  having  patched 
up  a  fietitions  peace  hj  gfanting  immunity  to  mnrderotu 
avagesy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  puniBh.  This  they 
eeold  not  bring  themselTee  to  do ;  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  proteges  to  tlieir  fate,  and  the  requisition 
was  made.  One  cannot  but  think,  after  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  evidence,  that  the  Indian  murderers  were  led 
to  believe  in  the  promiae  of  immunity,  i£  it  was  not  ex* 
plieHiy  promised  thenu 

At  the  end  of  December  he  broke  awaj  from  these 
engroBsing  cares  and  labors  for  a  few  days,  and  went 
North  for  his  family,  having  leased  a  commodious  buck 
house,  No.  510,  on  the  north  side  of  Twelfth  Street, 
between  E  and  F,  at  $200  n  month ;  but  on  January  4 
he  is  again  at  his  post  in  the  House.  He  installed  Mr. 
James  6.  Swan  as  his  secretaij,  set  apart  the  upper  rooms 
m  tiie  bouse  as  an  office,  and  plunged  with  redoubled 
energy  into  the  important  and  multifarious  duties  and 
objects  he  had  undertaken,  chief  of  which  was  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Indian  treaties ;  payment  of  the  Indian 
war  debt ;  advocacy  of  the  Northern  route,  separate  In- 
dian snperintendency  for  Washington  Territory^  armed 
steamer  for  Puget  Sounds  mail  route,  military  roads,  ap- 
propriations for  Indian  servioe,  and  for  ol&er  needs  of 
the  Territory ;  and  pressing  before  the  departments  many 
private  cLiims  growing  out  of  the  Indian  war.  Besides 
all  these,  he  published,  February  1,  a  circular  letter  to 
emigrants,  giving  useful  information  for  those  wishing  to 
move  to  the  Territory.  In  this  month  he  also  wrote  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Indian  Department,  urging  that  the 
{aims  promised  the  Blackf  eet  by  the  treaty  of  the  BLick- 
foot  council  be  established  without  farther  delay,  and  sug^ 
gesting  that  the  commissioner  confer  with  Alexander  Cul- 
bertson^  who  was  then  visiting  Washington,  —  an  appeal 
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wiiich  bore  fruit,  for  the  commissioner  immediately  sent 
for  Mr.  CulbertBOiiy  and  took  steps  to  start  the  farms. 
The  governor  also  gave  effective  aid  to  Mr.  Oalbertson  in 
collecting  an  account  due  him  from  the  government. 

The  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  a  wagon-road  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Walla  Walla  —  made  in  1855  — 
had  never  been  used,  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  hos- 
tilities, and  the  governor  now  induced  the  Secretary  o£ 
War  to  authorize  the  commencement  of  the  road|  and  to 
place  Lieutenant  Mullan  in  charge  of  it.  The  topogiar 
phical  engineen  of  the  aimj  were  not  a  little  put  out  at 
the  governor's  action  in  Mullan's  behalf,  claiming  that 
the  duty  rightfully  belonged  to  one  of  their  corps,  and 
that  he  was  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  engineers  in 
bestowing  it  upon  a  line  officer ;  but  he  had  found  Mullan 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  officers  of  the  Ex- 
ploration, and  one^  moreover,  especially  conversant  with 
the  country.  His  recommendation  had  great  weight  with 
the  War  Department,  thus  to  overcome  the  influence 
of  the  corps  and  the  almost  invariable  usage.  Another 
incident  which  occurred  at  this  time  aflorded  further 
evidence  of  his  influence.  An  ofhcer  of  General  WooFs 
staff,  Captain  T.  J.  Cram,  in  1857  made  a  report  to  him 
upon  the  upper  Columbia  countiyy  much  of  which  was 
taken  from  Governor  Stevens's  e^qdoration  reports  with- 
out acknowledgment.  Moreover,  the  navigability  of  the 
great  river  was  pronounced  utterly  impracticable,  and  the 
country  itself  stigmatized  as  essentially  barren  and  worth- 
less ;  and  the  report  was  made  the  vehicle  for  reiterating 
all  Wool's  exploded  charges  against  the  territorial  author* 
ities,  people,  and  volunteers^  and  collecting  and  retailing 
all  the  stories  of  outrage  upon  Indians  by  whites  that 
could  be  trumped  up.  This  precious  topographical 
memoir**  was  widely  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
was  submitted  by  General  Wool  to  the  War  Department, 
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with  the  evideut  debigii  of  defeating  the  confirmation  of 
the  treaties  and  the  payment  of  the  war  debt.  When 
the  report  arrived,  the  governor  filed  a  statement  in  the 
department  exposing  its  character ;  and  at  his  instance 
Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys,  who  had  charge  of  all  the 
Pacific  Railroad  leportSy  also  filed  a  similar  statement^ 
pointbg  out  Gram's  unreliabilily  and  plagiaiisma^  so 
thoiottgldj  discreditiDg  the  report  that  die  department 
would  never  give  it  out|  and  it  failed  of  its  intended 
effect. 

It  was  a  hard  fight  over  the  treaties  before  the  Senate 
committee.  WooFs  charges,  widely  spread  in  the  news- 
papers, had  excited  much  prejudice  against  them,  and 
thej  were  strenuously  opposed  by  most  of  the  regular 
officers  on  the  Pacific.  But  by  the  middle  of  March  the 
governor  was  equally  successful  in  convincing  that  com- 
mittee that  they  ought  to  be  confirmed^  and  was  able  to 
write  Nesmith  that  the  committee  would  report  favorablji 
and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  confirmation. 

The  Northwestern  boundary,  with  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  the  Sail  Juan  aiclnpelagu,  uku  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. His  resolute  letter  of  May,  1855,  to  Sir  James 
Douglass,  declaring  that  he  would  sustain  the  American 
right  to  the  islands  to  the  full  force  o£  his  authority, 
having  been  submitted  to  both  governments  with  Sir 
James's  protests,  had  brought  home  to  them  the  risk  of 
aimed  collision  unless  the  boundary  question  were  sj^eedr 
ily  setded.  Accordingly  commissioneis  were  appointed 
on  both  sides  to  determine  and  delimit  the  boundary  as 
drawn  by  the  treaty  of  1846.  But  as  the  controversy 
turned  on  the  eonstructiou  of  the  treaty  itself,  it  could 
not  be  settled  by  any  survey,  and  in  this,  the  most 
iiiijiortant  part  of  their  task,  the  commissioners  soon 
became  clever  disputants,  each  advocating  his  own  side  of 
the  question.   Jeifferson  Davis,  now  a  senator  of  great 
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inflaence,  writoe  Goremor  Stevens,  Maieli  18,  requesting 

him  "  Lu  call  on  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
and  give  them  your  views  sls  to  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  markino"  the  boundary,''  etc.  The  American  com- 
missioner was  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  and  Captain  J. 
G.  Parke,  of  the  engineers^  was  the  chief  surveyor^  both 
old  friends  of  Governor  Stevens.  With  his  thoroogh 
knowledge  o£  the  islands  in  dispute^  and  of  the  astate» 
grasping,  and  pennstent  character  of  the  Hudson  Baj 
Company  and  British  offieials^  the  govenior  strove  to 
stiffen  the  backbone  of  the  administration,  and  to  expedite 
the  boundary  survey. 

Governor  Stevens's  first  speech  in  the  House  occurred 
May  12,  on  his  bill  to  create  additional  land  districts  ia 
his  Territory,  and  was  a  brief  one.  The  next  day  a  bill 
came  up  to  reimburse  Governor  Douglass  for  the  supplies 
be  had  furnished  in  the  Indian  wary  and  the  governor 
seized  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  powerful  speech  ia 
behalf  of  the  war  debt  He  referred  to  Sir  James's 
emphatic  testimony  that  his,  the  governor's,  course  was 
the  only  one  which  could  have  protected  the  settlements^ 
or  prevented  their  depopulation,  and  vigoioubly  defended 
the  people  and  volunteers :  — 

^'Duziiig  the  whole  oonxse  of  that  war,  not  a  finendly  IndisD, 
nor  an  Indian  prisoner,  was  ever  maltieated  in  tiie  camp  of  the 
volunteers  of  Washington.  For  rix  months  the  people  of  Wash* 
Ington  had  to  live  in  Uookhoiiaes ;  and  yet  so  obedbnt  were  the 
people  to  law,  so  proud  of  their  country,  doing  such  high  hom- 
age to  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  justice,  that  during  all  that 
time  the  life  of  the  Indian  was  safe  in  the  camp  of  tlic  valun- 
teers.  Why,  sir,  there  were  nearly  five  thousand  dinailect^ 
Indiana  during  all  this  time  on  the  reservations  lying  along  the 
waters  of  the  Sound,  and  not  a  man  ever  went  tbeie  to  do  them 
harm. 

"  I  trust  that  the  same  measure  of  justice,  which  the  commit- 
tee propoee  to  deal  out  to  Qovemor  Douglass,  will  be  dealt  out 
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to  the  people  of  the  TemtonM  of  Oragon  and  Waahingtoii. 
The  debt  in  all  the  oases  leets  opon  the  same  foundation.  Our 
people  furnished  supplies  and  animals  and  shipping,  and  ren- 
dered their  own  serrioes^  on  the  faith  of  the  government." 

On  the  31st  he  deHvered  a  long  and  exhanstive  speech 
on  the  same  subjecty  giving  the  history  of  the  war,  vindi- 
cating  his  own  conrae,  and  the  patriotism  and  eondoot  of 
the  Yolanieers  and  people. 

On  May  25  he  delivered  a  speech  of  an  hoar  npon  the 
Pacific  Bailioad,  tiie  subject  of  all  others  in  which  he  took 
the  greatest  interest  and  expended  the  greatest  exertions. 
He  took  tlie  broad  national  view,  embracing  the  whole 
country,  and  advocated  three  routes,  and  then  pointed 
out  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Northern  route,  and 
dwelt  upon  its  value  for  gaining  the  trade  of  Asia :  — 

"  Therefore  I  would  not  carve  our  way  to  the  Pacific  by  a 
single  route.  It  would  not  satisfy  the  country.  It  is  not  for 
Hs  peaoe  and  hannony  politioaDy.  It  could  not  do  the  bnsinsss 
d  the  oonntry.  It  is  not  up  to  the  ezigeneies  of  the  occasion. 
But  carve  your  way  to  the  Western  ooevi  with  at  least  three 

^  Considering,  therefore,  the  greater  shortness  of  the  Nbrtb- 
eom  route,  and  its  nearer  oonneotions  with  both  Asia  and  £u* 
rope,  it  must  beoome  the  great  routs  of  freight  and  passengers 
inm  Ana  to  Europe,  and  even  of  frdght  from  Asia  to  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi." 

These  views  have  become  established  facts  for  so  many 
yean  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  &t  in  advance  of  hie 
contempofaries  Governor  Stevens  was  in  holding  them« 
He  was  one  of  tiie  fin^  if  not  the  very  fixsti  to  disceni 
the  necessity  for  three  transcontinental  railroads,  and  the 
opportnnity  for  lecnriug  the  trade  of  Asia  offered  by  the 

Northern  route. 

A  few  days  later  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  defense  of 
his  friend  Nesmith,  who  was  bitterly  assailed  by  M.  B.  H. 
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Gametty  of  Viigiiufiy  and  answered  lum  in  a  manner  so 

complete  and  satisfactory  as  to  defeat  an  amendment 
offered  by  him. 

On  tile  27th  he  spoke  in  support  of  an  appropriation 
for  a  military  survey  of  the  upper  Columbia,  and  in  a 
sharp  and  bree^  debate  had  the  satisfaction  of  ezposiDg 
Cram's  report. 

Congress  a  Ijoiimed  on  June  9.  The  treaties  were  not 
reached,  but  the  g^overnor  writes  Nesmith  that  a  test  yote 
showed  that  the  Senate  was  strongly  in  favor  of  them, 
and  that  they  would  all  be  confirmed  next  session. 

During  the  session  Governor  Stevens  introduced  nine- 
teen bills  and  resolutions,  and  offered  four  amendments. 
He  spoke  nine  times,  making  five  considerable  speeches, 
including  two  on  the  war  debt,  one  on  the  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  one  on  the  survey  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  defense 
of  Nesmith.  The  following  synopsis  gives  the  matters 
which  claimed  his  attention  in  Congress :  — ■ 

Loduui  war  debt  Additional  post  lad  mail  routos. 

Military  roads.  Paoifie  Railioad. 

Additional  land  districts.  Port  of  entry  at  VanoouT«r. 

Settlement  of  accounts  of  derks  Marine  hospital. 

of  courts.  Land  for  lunatic  asylum. 

Erection  of  public  buildings.  Port  of  delivery  at  Whatcom. 

Survey  of  Columbia  River.  Enrolling  clerk  for  legislatnfe. 

Geological  survey.  As  to  false  reports  of  WooL 

Military  road,   Columbia   to  Bringing  on  Indian  chiefs. 

Missouri.  Payment  territorial  deficiency. 

Increased  pay  for  land  sui  ve^'jj.  Extending  certain  actstoWaah- 
Kelief  of  C.  II.  Ma&on.  ingtou  Territory. 

The  above  summary  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  and  attention  involved  in  the  several 
matters  enumerated.  With  characteristic  thoroughness, 
the  governor  always  paved  the  way  lor  his  measures  by 
first  obtaining  the  support  and  zecommendation  of  the 
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department  to  "which  each  pertained,  and  was  equally  in- 
defatigable in  following  them  up  before  the  oommittees. 
But  nothing  engroflsed  so  mueh  of  his  time  and  attention 
as  the  numerouB  claims  for  losses  and  services  growing 

out  of  the  Indian  war,  sent  to  him  by  his  constituents, 
almost  all  poor  men,  all  of  which  he  presented  and  pressed 
"witli  the  greatest  |Kuns  .'iiul  assiduity. 

So  intent  had  ho  become  upon  ail  these  important 
measnree  that,  as  he  writes  Nesmith,  he  determined  to 
lemain  in  Washington  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and 
prepare  for  success  the  next  session. 

On  July  21  Governor  Stevens  submitted  an  able  and 
exhaustive  memoir  to  Lewis  Cassy  Secretary  of  State,  on 
the  unjust  and  exorbitant  exactions  imposed  upon  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  then  flocking  to  the  newly  discovered  gold 
fields  of  New  Caleduuia,  —  now  British  Columbia,  —  on 
1  liiber  and  Thompson  rivers,  having  previously,  on  May 
18  and  June  29,  informed  hmi  of  this  emigration,  and 
the  impositions  placed  upon  it  by  Governor  Douglass. 
The  chief  of  these  were,  a  license  tax  of  five  dollars  a 
month  for  the  privilege  of  mining,  and  the  prohibition  of 
all  navigation  and  trading  except  by  license  from  the  Hud- 
80n  Bay  Company,  and  the  requirement  that  all  supplies 
must  be  purchased  from  that  company.  He  showed  that 
vith  i'urty  tliciusaiid  miners,  nearly  all  of  them  AmeiKjun 
citizens,  enterinir  the  t^old  fields,  as  was  the  estimate  of 
the  most  niteiligent  gentlemen  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
license  tax  would  amount  to  $2,400,000  per  annum ;  while 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  from  the  exclusive  right  of 
furnishing  supi^ies,  would  reap  the  enormous  harvest  of 
$14,000,000  per  annum.  Moreover,  as  the  bulk  of  these 
supplies  could  not  be  furnished  from  the  present  resources 
of  that  company,  they  would  have  to  be  drawn  by  it  from 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  so  that  in  fact  those 
States  were  compelled  to  make  that  company  their  factor 
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for  the  sale  of  their  products,  and  allow  it  all  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  their  own  products  to  their  own  citizens. 

The  governor  declared  that  this  state  of  things  could 
not  be  submitted  to  bj  American  citizens  unless  imposed 
by  positive  and  imperattye  law^  and  that  die  exactions  in 
question  had  been  imposed  without  any  legal  anthoritj 
which  should  be  respected  bj  the  citizens  or  government 
of  the  United  States. 

He  held  that,  the  British  government  having  passed 
no  law  levying  a  mining  tax,  Gk>Temor  Douglass,  as  go?^ 
ernor  of  Vancouver  IsUnd,  was  not  given  authority  bj 
his  oommission  or  instructions  to  impose  such  tax ;  that 
he  was  governor  of  Vancouver  Island  only,  and  his  po- 
litical jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  the  mainland,  where, 
in  fact,  he  had  always  declined  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  Indians  as  governor,  while  he  had  dealt  with  them 
as  chief  factor  ol  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

That  the  company,  a  mere  Indian  trading  oompaay, 
had  no  authority  under  its  charter  to  set  up  a  monopoly  I 
of  selling  suppfies  to  white  men,  whether  American  eiti* 
zens  or  British  subjects,  such  monopoly,  moreover,  being 
expressly  prohibited  by  British  law. 

And  he  concluded  by  asking,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  our  whole  Pacific  coast,  that  the  government  would 
interpose  with  the  British  authorities  for  the  removal  of 
tiie  restrictions,  and  would  demand  the  repayment  of  all 
mining  taxes  collected,  and  of  the  vslue  of  all  vessds  and 
cargoes  confiscated.  In  the  last  paragraph  he  takes  pains 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  John  L 
Hays,  Esq.,  in  the  investigation  of  the  legal  questioDB 
involved.  I 

The  memorial  wais  widely  published  in  the  papers,  and 
produced  an  excellent  effect  <m  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  relinquished  its  attempt  to  comr 
pel  the  miners  to  purchase  supplies  from  it  exclusively, 
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and  the  monthly  mining  tax  was  reduced  to  a  moderate 
yearly  one.  The  memorial  was  a  timely  and  much-needed 
waruing  to  the  Buchanan  administration  to  stand  up 
against  the  ever  greedy  and  bull-dog  demands  o£  the 
British  upon  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  news  of  Steptoe'e  defeat  reached  Washington  in 
Jnne^  and  created  a  great  sensation.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  a  complete  vindieation  of  Qovemor  Stevens's  views 
and  poUoy  in  regard  to  ilie  management  of  the  Indians^ 
and  a  oonvmomg  proof  of  the  folly  and  failaie  of  the 
Wool  miUtary  peace  policy.  The  very  officers  who  had 
condemned  and  denounced  the  governor's  plan  of  pun- 
isliiutij  and  subduing  the  hostiles  in  order  to  preserve  the 
fitklity  and  peace  of  the  friendly  and  doubtful  tribes, 
BOW  that  their  weak  temporizing  had  drawn  the  latter 
into  hostilities,  breathed  nothing  but  war.  Writes  Colo- 
nel Nesmith  with  glee,  natural  enough  considering  how 
his  request  for  two  howitzers  had  been  brusquely  refused^ 
and  hnnself  treated  with  contumely,  by  Wool :  — 

**  General  Clarke  :\n<l  the  whole  military  are  now  fully  an- 
swered, and  they  bellL  ve  there  is  a  war.  The  military  now 
find  themselves  in  something  like  your  position  when  the  In- 
diauB,  in  violation  of  all  pledges,  attacked  your  camp  in  the 
Walla  Walla.  I  say  againi  *  H^ds  o£E ; '  they  have  a  fair  field, 
and  I  hope  they  will  have  a  free  fight !  " 

The  War  Department  took  energetic  measures  in  con- 
sequence of  Steptoe's  defeat  Colonel  Wright  was  largely 
leinf orcedy  and  in  September  led  a  thousand  troops  into 
the  Spokane  country,  defeated  the  Indians  in  two  en- 
gagements, and  summarily  hanged  sixteen  of  them  with- 
out trial.  The  same  moutli  Oregon  and  Washington 
were  constituted  a  separate  military  department,  and  the 
veteran  pfenend,  William  S.  Harney,  was  sent  out  in  com- 
mand. This  appointment  was  highly  satisfactory  to  Gov- 
ernor Stevens,  for  General  Harney  adopted  ail  lus  views 
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in  regard  to  tbe  military  problem,  tbe  Indians,  tbe  open- 
ing of  the  country  to  settleiuciit,  aud  later,  as  ^vlil  be 
seen,  in  regard  to  defending'  our  ris^ht  to  tbe  San  Juan 
archipelajTo.  The  governor  writes  Colonel  Nesmith  and 
Governor  Curry  requesting  them  to  call  on  the  veteran 
commander  on  his  arrival,  and  extend  to  him  their  goodr 
vill  and  support. 

General  Harney's  first  aet  on  reaching  his  new  comr 
mand  was  to  throw  open  to  settlement  the  whole  upper 
countcj,  revoking  Wool's  orders  excluding  settlers  there* 
from.  This  was  a  notable  victory  for  Governor  Stevens, 
and  wijied  out  the  labt  of  WooFs  reactionary  measures. 

Tbe  governor  spent  tbe  whole  recess  iu  Washington, 
except  for  a  flying  visit  North  in  July  (when,  in  passing 
through  New  York,  he  had  his  phrenol<^caL  chart  again 
drawn  by  Fowler)  and  a  visit  of  three  weeks  in  the  fall 
to  Newport  and  Andover. 

In  the  evening  of  December  2  he  delivered  before  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  in  New 
York,  an  elaborate  address  on  the  Northwest,  comprising 
fifty-six  printed  pages.  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  tbe  historian 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailro;id,  says  of  this  address 
that  "  lie  itresented  the  whole  ai  gumeut  in  beluilf  of  the 
Northern  route.  Some  of  his  statements  were  received 
with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism,  but  time  has  shown  that 
they  were  strictly  and  conscientiously  accurate." 

Mr.  Swan  returned  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  fall,  and 
a  very  capable,  faithful,  and  agreeable  young  man,  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Johnson,  succeeded  him  as  secretary.  The 
adjacent  house  on  tbe  south  side  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Johnson's  aunts,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Johnson  and  Miss  Donel- 
son,  most  estimable,  cultivated,  and  attractive  ladies,  and 
tbe  two  families  contracted  the  warmest  iiheudship  for 
each  other. 

Congress  reassembled  December  6.   During  the  sea- 
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sion  Governor  Stevens  offered  seven  bills  and  five  resolu- 
tions, and  moved  four  amendments.  His  longest  and 
most  important  speech  was  on  the  payment  of  the  war 
debt,  delivered  February  21,  1859.  He  also  gpoke  on 
bnngmg  Indian  chiefs  to  Washington,  twice  on  the 
Northwest  boundary,  and  on  the  militaiy  road  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Walk  Walk. 

In  Jannary  he  had  two  hearings  before  the  Senate  In- 
diiiii  Coinmittt'o.  The  treaties  were  all  confirmed  in  the 
Senate  on  March  8  Avithoiit  serious  opposition,  for  by 
tbis  time  their  wisdom  and  merit  were  recooiuzeJ  on  all 
bands.  J.  Ross  Browne,  special  agent  sent  out  by  the 
Interior  Department  to  investigate  matters,  strongly  urged 
their  confirmation.  Judge  G.  Mott^  another  special  agent, 
who  had  been  dispatehed  to  eianune  Nesmith's  superin- 
tendency,  did  the  same.  Colonel  Mansfield,  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  army,  after  visiting  the  npper  country 
and  studying  the  conditions  there,  strongly  recommended 
the  treaties.  And  even  General  Clarke  and  Colonel 
Wrifrbt,  nobly  acknowledo-ing  their  mistake  in  opposing 
tbeni,  joined  in  the  recommendation.  At  last  Governor 
Stevens's  great  work  was  vindicated  by  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, and  approved  by  its  former  opponents. 

It  has  already  been  related  how  JefEerson  Davis,  as 
Secretaiy  of  War,  summarilj  rejected  Governor  Stevens's 
plans  for  continuing  the  surveys  on  the  Northern  route, 
throwing  the  whole  influence  of  the  government  in  &vor 
of  the  Southern  route,  and  strove  to  discredit  his  report 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  funuer ;  and  how  the 
governor,  on  his  expedition  to  the  Blackfoot  council, 
notwithstanding  tbis  rebuii,  indefatigably  continued  bis 
surveys,  taking  barometrical  observations,  and  making 
careful  examinations  of  different  passes  and  routes,  using 
the  officers  and  parties  of  the  Indian  service  for  the  pur- 
pose*  Throughout  all  the  kbors  and  responsibilities  of 
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the  Indian  war  he  l^ept  up  the  detennination  of  important 
points,  and  the  collection  of  data  concerning  the  climate, 
snows,  navigability  of  the  great  rivers,  passes,  etc.,  making 
use  in  like  manner  of  the  volunteer  parties. 

During  this  fall  and  winter  he  made  his  final  report  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  route,  giving  the  results  of 
his  ktbors  innce  the  first  report,  made  some  three  yean 
hefore.  This  final  report  was  published  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  containing  797  pages.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  Narrative.  225  pages;  Geographical  Me- 
moir, 61  pages;  Metcorolo^^fv,  25  pages;  Estimate,  27 
pages ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  meteorological 
tables  and  a  paper  on  the  hydrography  of  Washington 
Territory,  comprising  28  pages,  was  entirely  the  gov 
emor's  own  composition,  and  eqnai  to  abont  700  ordinary 
printed  pages.  The  second  volome  contains  the  botany, 
soology,  ichthyology,  etc.,  with  numerous  plates. 

The  governor  expected,  on  returning  from  Fort  Bei^ 
ton,  to  devote  a  year  to  the  preparation  of  his  final 
report,  but  this  was  interrupted  by  the  liidian  war, 
and  then,  with  largely  increased  data,  he  found  himself 
absorbed  in  these  congressional  duties  and  labors,  which 
completely  engrossed  all  his  time  and  attention.  It  was 
a  physical  impossibility  for  any  man  to  write  out  with 
his  own  hand  in  a  few  months  such  a  report,  even  if 
it  lay  all  composed  and  arranged  in  his  mind.  The  way 
in  which  Governor  Stevens  overcame  ihe  difficulty  was 
original,  and  showed  his  remarkable  mental  grasp  and 
powers  of  memory.  He  dictated  the  wholo  report.  Every 
morning  an  expert  stenographer  came  at  six,  and  the 
governor,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  dining-room,  dic- 
tated to  him  for  one  or  two  hours  before  breakfast.  The 
reporter  then  took  his  notes,  wrote  them  out,  and  had 
ihe  manuscript  ready  for  the  governor's  revision  at  the 
nest  sitting.   Walter  W.  Johnson,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  and 
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oilier  aaaigtBDts  were  kept  hard  at  work  oo  the  report 
and  on  Febzuaiy  7, 1859,  the  governor  had  the  saiiafac- 
tion  of  submitting  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  B. 
Floyd,  Jefferson  Davis's  snocessor. 

The  report  is  written  in  a  clear  and  graphic  style. 
The  facts  presented  in  it  fully  susUiiued  and  couluined 
the  conclusions  of  the  first  report,  and  made  a  crushing 
answer  to  Jeiierson  Davis's  doubts  and  criticisms.  And 
Governor  Stevens's  views  set  forth  therein  have  been 
folly  and  stiikingly  home  out  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  Senate  March  3,  and  afterwards  the 
Honse  ordered  ten  thoosand  extra  copies  March  25,  and 
the  Senate  as  many  more  May  9,  1860.  Those  first 
printed  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  governor  in  execution, 
paper,  or  binding,  and  he  was  at  no  little  pains  to  have 
the  twenty  thousand  extra  copies  ordered.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  a  certain  senator  whom  he  expected  to  pass 
the  desired  order  in  the  Senate^  the  governor  frankly 
applied  to  Jefferson  Davis  to  secure  tiie  order^  and  Davis 
was  manly  and  magnanimous  enough  to  do  so  at  once. 
It  was  eharacteristie  of  Governor  Stevens,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  to  base  all  his  action  and  objects  upon 
the  high  ground  of  public  needs  and  welfare,  and  there- 
fore, ignoring  any  personal  considerations,  he  deoianded 
Davis's  aid,  on  the  ground  that  the  valuable  data  in  his 
£nal  report  ought  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

The  governor  was  inclined  to  attribute  good  motives 
to  his  opponents^  or  those  who  differed  from  him ;  was 
quick  to  see  and  admit  their  points  of  view ;  and  never 
assailed  their  motives,  nor  descended  to  personal  attacks. 

Indeed,  he  was  inclined  to  think  too  well  of  men^  and  to 
expect  too  much  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

SAYIirO  8A2r  JUAN 

Six  weeks  after  the  final  adjournment  of  CongresSy 
Goyernor  Sevens  left  New  York  in  April,  on  the  steamer 
Northerner,  on  the  long  journey  to  Paget  Sonnd,  via  the 
Isthmus  and  San  Francisco.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
family,  except  his  son,  who  remained  at  school  in  Boston, 
and  by  his  brothei-ui-law,  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Hazard,  who  was 
gointif  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  seek  his  fortune,  which  he 
found  after  six  years*  devotion  to  business.  The  journey 
out  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  they  reached  Vancouyer  on 
tiie  Columbia^  and  repaired  to  the  hotel  of  the  town. 
Greneral  Harney  immediately  called,  and  insisted  on  tab 
ing  the  governor  and  family  to  his  house,  where  they 
remained  several  days.  The  incident  is  sigiiiiicant  as 
showinc^  the  close  relations  bet^vc  in  the  veteran  com- 
mander and  Governor  Stevens,  and  helps  explain  the 
prompt  and  decisiye  action  of  the  former  on  the  San  Juan 
oontroyersy  a  few  weeks  later.  This  dispute  was  in  the 
acute  stage;  the  boundary  commisnoners  were  as  busy 
with  arguments  and  contentions  as  a  whole  bar  of  law^ 
yers,  and  as  far  from  agreement.  Undoubtedly  the 
governor,  in  his  earnest  and  convincing  manner,  fully 
imbued  the  general  with  his  views  of  the  American  right^ 
and  the  duty  o£  the  authorities  to  defend  it. 

The  journey  from  Yancoayer  to  Olympia  was  made  in 
the  manner  usual  in  those  days^— down  the  Columbia  in 
riyer  steamboat,  up  the  Cowlitz  in  canoes  paddled  and 
poled  by  Indians^  and  across  country  in  wagons  to  Olym- 
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JOB.   The  governor  yna  everywhere  receiTed  wiUi 
monsirations  of  popular  confidence  and  goodwill.  The 

Democratic  convention  unanimouslj  renominated  Ixim  as 
delegate  to  the  next  Congress. 

Colonel  William  H.  Wallace  was  nominated  by  the 
Kepublican  convention.  Selucious  Garfielde,  having  been 
removed  from  his  office  of  receiver  of  the  Land  Office  for 
misconduct,  now  vehemently  opposed  the  governor,  and 
came  out  in  support  of  Wallace.  Governor  Stevens  at 
once  entered  upon  a  systematic  and  thorougli  canvass 
of  the  Territory,  inviting  his  competitor  to  accompany 
him,  which  he  did.  But  Garfielde  and  Judge  Chenoweth 
started  around  the  Sound  ahead  of  the  candidates,  hop- 
ing to  capture  the  vote  of  the  people  for  Wallace  before- 
hand. Mr.  Daniel  L.  Hazard  accompanied  the  canvassing 
party.  The  goveruor^  as  was  too  much  his  habit,  crowded 
into  a  short  space  of  time  a  gpraater  amount  of  speaking 
and  traveling  than  most  men  could  stand.  Colonel  Wal- 
lace broke  down  on  the  Columbia  Biver  under  the  strain^ 
and  had  to  return  home^  whereat  the  governor  seemed 
rather  pleased,  not  at  his  opponent's  misfortune^  hut  at 
his  own  superior  endurance. 

The  election  took  place  July  11,  and  he  was  chosen  by 
a  vote  of  1684  against  1094. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Mason,  the  secretary  of  the  Territory 
and  at  times  the  acting  governor,  died  on  July  23,  rather 
unexpectedly.  He  was  beloved  by  every  one^  and  the 
whole  town  was  plunged  in  mourning.  The  governor  felt 
his  loss  as  that  of  a  brotJier,  and  was  very  much  affected. 
Two  days  later  the  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Cap- 
itol building.  GU>veTnor  Stevens  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
heartfelt  eulogy,  moving  all  present  to  tears,  after  which 
a  procession  was  formed,  and  almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.    He  was  laid  at 

rest  on  Bush  praihe,  beside  his  friend,  George  W.  Stevens. 
VOL.  n 
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A  row  over  a  pig  precipitated  a  crisis  in  the  San  Jnan 
dispute.    An  American  settler  shot  a  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's porker  found  rooting  in  his  garden,  whereupon 
Governor  Douglass  promptly  d^Nitohed  a  steamer  to  the 
soenoy  bearing  liia  Bon-in-law,  vrho  was  a  high  official  o£ 
the  company  and  also  of  the  eo]ony>  and  two  members 
of  the  colonial  counciL   Landing,  they  loudly  claimed 
the  island  as  British  soil,  and  ordered  the  settler  to  pay 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  slain  pig,  on  penalty  of  being 
taken  to  Victoria  for  trial  if  he  refused.    But  the  settler, 
who  had  abcady  offered  to  pay  the  reasonable  valae  of 
die  pig,  did  refuse,  and  boldly  defied  arrest,  revolyer  in 
hand.   The  British  officials  retired^  baffled  for  the  time^ 
but  declaring  that  the  settler  was  a  trespasser  on  British 
soil,  and  muist  submit  to  trial  by  a  Britisli  court  fur  his 
offense.    A  few  days  afU;r  this  ejiisode  General  Hanuy, 
retaruiog  from  a  visit  to  Governor  Douglass,  stopped  at 
San  Juan,  and  the  American  settlers  there  invoked  his 
protection  against  British  aggression,  reUting  the  story  of 
the  pig.   They  also  begged  protection  against  the  raids 
of  the  northern  Indians,  who  had  committed  many  depre- 
dations on  Americans,  while  they  never  molested  the 
English  or  Hudson  Bay  Coinpaiij  people,  whom  they 
regarded  as  friends.    The  old  soldier  realized  the  defense- 
less condition  of  the  settlers.    His  blood  was  stirred  at 
the  attempted  outrage.   On  his  way  back  to  Yancoaver 
he  stopped  at  Olympia  and  dined  with  Groyemor  Ste- 
vens, and  discussed  with  him  what  action  the  emergency 
required.    Immediately  on  reaching  his  headcjuarters  at 
Vancouver,  General  Harney  ordered  Captain  George  E. 
Pickett,  —  the  same  who,  a  Confederate  general,  led  the 
famous  charge  at  Gettysburg,  —  to  proceed  with  his  com- 
pany of  the  9th  infantry  from  Bellingham  Bay  to  San 
Jnan  Island^  occiq>y  it^  and  afford  protection  to  American 
settlers.   Pickett  landed  on  the  ishmd  July  27|  and  at 
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ODce  issued  a  proclamation  declanDg  that,  in  oomplianoe 
inth  the  oiders  of  the  commanding  geneial  (Haniey)^  he 
came  to  eetabliah  a  military  post  on  the  idand,  notifying 
the  inhabitants  to  call  on  him  for  protection  against 

northern  Indians,  and  stating  that  **  this  being  United 
States  territory,  no  laws  other  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  nor  courts  except  such  as  are  held  by  virtue  of 
said  laws,  irill  be  recognized  or  allowed  on  this  island.*' 
This  was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  the 
British  lion  witii  a  Tsngeance;  and  GoTemor  Douglass,  a 
bold,  haughty,  and  determined  man,  hurried  three  war- 
ships to  the  island,  with  positive  orders  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  more  United  States  troops ;  but  Pickett 
took  up  a  position  on  hin^h  ground,  threw  up  intrench- 
ments,  and  notified  the  British  that  he  would  fire  upon 
them  if  they  attempted  to  land. 

Grovemor  Douglass  now  iasned  his  proclamation,  pro- 
testing against  the  invasion,'*  and  reasserting  that  the 
island  was  British  soil ;  and,  armed  with  this  document,  his 
three  naval  commanders  waited  on  Pickett,  and  formally 
demanded  his  withdrawal.  On  his  refusal,  they  proposed 
a  joint  occupation.  But  the  daredevil  American  o£licer 
was  equally  obdurate  in  rejecting  this  compromise,  and 
repeated  his  warning  to  them  not  to  land.  Nothing  re^ 
mained  for  them  but  to  report  their  mortifying  failure  to 
Grovernor  Douglass.  It  happened  that  Admiral  Baynes, 
conmiaiiding  the  British  Pacific  fleet,  had  just  put  into 
Esquimault  Harbor,  the  British  naval  station  on  Van- 
couver Island,  four  miles  from  Victoria,  with  a  strong 
naval  force.  Sir  James,  his  indignation  at  white-heat, 
and  fiercely  determined  to  expel  tiie  Yankees  from  the 
coveted  island,  now  ordered  the  admiral  to  take  his  whole 
force  and  drive  them  from  it.  As  governor  of  a  British 
colony,  Sir  James  was  authorized  to  give  the  order,  and 
it  was  the  admiral's  duty  to  obey  it.   But  Admiral  Baynes 
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took  the  responsibility  of  not  obeying  it.  It  would  be 
ridicaloaSi  he  declared,  to  involye  the  two  great  nations 
in  war  OTor  a  squabble  about  a  pig.  But  he  reiiif  orced 
tiie  Mg»  bloofcading  San  Juan,  and  renewed  the  orders  to 
prevent  tiie  landing  of  any  more  American  troops.  Five 
British  ships  of  war,  carrying  167  guns  and  214:0  men, 
closely  beset  the  southeastern  end  of  the  island^  charged 
with  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

Governor  Stevens  visited  San  Juan  soon  after  Pickett 
landed,  and  on  August  4  left  it  in  the  steamer  Julia. 
Captain  Jack  Scranton^  with  dispatches  from  Captain 
Pickett  to  General  Ham^,  reached  Olympia  the  next  day, 
and  at  once  forwarded  the  dispatches  by  special  messenger 
to  Greneral  Harney  at  Vancouver.  In  return,  Harney's 
orders  reached  Olympia  on  the  8th,  were  forwarded 
immediately  by  the  Julia  to  Steilacoom,  and  in  pursuance 
of  them  Colonel  Casey  embarked  on  the  steamer  with 
l^ree  companies^  hastened  down  the  Sounds  silentl j  stole 
through  the  blockading  fleet  in  a  dense  fog,  and  effected 
a  landing  on  San  Juan  on  the  10th.  The  sight  of  the 
empty  steamer  anchored  close  to  the  shore  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning,  and  the  cheers  of  the  reinforcements  as 
they  marched  into  Pickett's  fort  on  the  hill  above,  first 
apprised  the  British  navy  of  the  successful  landing. 

Soon  afterwards  Admiral  Baynes  withdrew  his  sh^ 
and  relinquished  the  blockade,  leaving  the  American 
forces  in  undisputed  possession. 

While  the  British  were  omnipotent  on  the  water,  they 
were  ill  prepared  to  sustain  a  contest  on  land,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  knowledge  of  this  fact  intiuenced  Admiral 
Baynes,  and  Governor  Douglass,  too,  after  his  first  indig- 
nation, in  their  forbearing  attitude.  Victoria  and  all  the 
points  on  Eraser  and  Thompson  rivers  and  other  places 
on  the  mainland  were  thronged  with  American  mineni 
attracted  by  the  recently  discovered  gold  fields.  The 
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British  were  but  a  haudf  uL  The  brave  and  adventurous 
pioneers  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  the  Indian  war 
TolunteeiSy  were  close  at  hand.  The  first  clash  of  arms 
on  San  Juan  would  have  signaled  the  downfall  of  evety 
▼6Btige  of  British  authority  in  northwest  America,  except 
on  the  decks  of  th«r  wanhips.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
€k>yemor  Stevens  and  the  American  commander  intended 
to  press  their  advantage  to  the  utmost  in  case  of  conflict. 
The  governor  of  the  Territory  was  tlu  n  R.  D.  Gholson, 
a  well-meamug  and  respectable  Kentuckiaa,  who  had 
recently  succeeded  McMullan,  and  who  reposed  wholly  on 
GoTCmor  Stevens  for  advice  and  guidance,  constantly 
consulting  him.  This  governor  now  tendered  to  General 
Harney  the  support  of  the  territorial  militia  in  case  of 
needy  sending  him  a  return  showing  the  number  of  stands 
of  arms  the  Territory  possessed,  with  the  statement  that 
theie  was  a  hick  of  ammunition.  In  response  General 
Harney  immediately  dispatched  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition to  Fort  Steilacoom  and  placed  it  at  the  gov- 
ernor's disposal.  Truly  the  times  were  changed  since 
General  Wool  refused  ammunition  to  the  settlers  battling 
for  their  homes  against  the  savage  foe,  and  maligned 
their  patriotic  efforts. 

The  directing  hand  of  Governor  Stevens  is  manifest  in 
this  resolute  assertion  of  American  rights.  It  was  his 
determined  stands  when  governor,  a-^aiiist  the  persistent 
encroachments  of  the  British,  which  first  put  our  govern- 
ment on  its  guard.  He  it  was  who  instructed  General 
Harney  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  encouraged 
him  to  take  decisive  action,  visited  San  Juan  and  noted 
the  conditions  there  at  the  critical  time,  and  saw  to  hui^ 
rying  reinforcements  to  Pickett.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  was  the  master  spirit  whose  bold  and  decided 
action  repelled  the  foreign  aggression,  aroused  public 
opinion^  deterred  a  weak  and  timid  administration  from 
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surrendering  our  rights^  and  saved  the  archipelago  to  the 
United  States* 

Judge  James  G.  Swan,  who  was  acting  as  the  gov- 
emor^B  secretary  at  this  time,  quotes  from  his  diary  how 
General  Harney  and  GoTenior  Gholson  consulted  Gov- 
ernor Stevens,  and  deelares  that  the  stand  he  took  and 
his  influence  were  the  great  means  of  saving  San  Juan 
to  the  United  States ;  that,  ^vithout  his  clear  and  decided 
counsel.  General  Harney  would  hardly  have  felt  justified 
in  taking  such  vigorous  action  as  he  did;  that  there  was 
a  deal  ol  doaht  felt  and  ezpiessed  among  officers  of  the 
army,  and  it  needed  the  strong,  outspoken  action  of  sadi 
a  man  as  Governor  Stevens  at  that  crisis  to  torn  the 
scale. 

Alarmed  at  the  risk  of  war,  and  the  scarcely  veiled 
threats  of  the  British  minister,  the  government  hastened 
to  send  General  Scott  to  the  seat  of  war,  big  with  com- 
promise. He  withdrew  Captain  Pickett  and  all  the  troops 
save  one  company  from  the  island.  Admiral  Baynes 
established  a  poet  of  an  eqnal  nnmber  of  marines  on  the 
opposite  01  western  end,  and  the  joint  occupation  was 
maintained  thirteen  years,  and  until  terminated  by  the 
Emptioi  William's  award  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Scott  then  endeavored  to  perform  a  still  more  ungra- 
eions  task,  had  upon  him  by  the  adminiBtration,  to  wit| 
to  remove  Harney  in  deference  to  Great  Biitaini  without 
aronsii^  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  soch  a  rebuke 
for  his  spirited  and  patriotic  action ;  to  cringe  to  the 
Lion  without  exciting  the  Eagle.  He  gave  Harney  an 
order  to  relinquish  his  command  on  the  Pacific  and  take 
the  Department  of  the  West,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Lous,  witii  permission  to  accept  or  decline  the  order  as 
he  saw  fit.  But  Harney  was  not  disposed  to  assist  in  his 
own  rebuke,  or  smooth  the  way  of  truckling  to  England, 
and  kept  his  post.    Hardly  had  Scott  turned  his  back, 
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vhen  Haruey  ordered  Pickett  back  to  San  Juan,  an  order 
in  turn  countermanded  by  the  generalrin*chief 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  eDthusiastie  over 
Haroey^  the  legislatures  cxf  Oregon  and  WashiDgton  ap- 
plauded his  eourse  by  public  resolutioDSy  and  the  public 
opinion  thus  aroused  put  a  needed  check  to  the  com- 
promising spirit  of  the  administratioD. 

Governor  Stevens  spent  the  remainder  of  Auo;ust  and 
part  of  September  in  Olympia.  He  enjoyed  visiting  his 
iaims  and  planning  their  improvement^  ior  his  early  and 
hereditary  love  of  the  soil  was  always  strong.  In  Sep- 
tember he  started  eastward  by  the  Isthmus  route  mth  his 
familyy  and  reached  Washington  the  following  month. 

'  Major  Grauville  O.  Haller,  iu  au  article  on  the  San  Juan  a&air,  states 
that  immadiHtilj  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  Mrfaon  ol  the  Biitiih  he  wu  fent 
with  hie  eonpeny  hj  CoIoimI  Casey  from  Steilacoom  to  San  Jneii,  eiteDaiUj 
u  a  guard  against  northern  Indiana,  but  with  instructions  to  confer  with 

Pickett,  and  if  he  needed  aid,  to  Land  and  A?<tume  command.  On  reaching 
the  scene  of  action  be  was  closelj  questioned  by  the  British  ofiBoers  as  to 
the  latest  news  from  the  east, — the  American  mail  had  jnst  brought  news 
of  the  hettle  of  SoUerino,  —  for  their  meile  were  delejed,  and  tbej  were 

somewhat  restrained  by  the  reflection  that  their  government  might  have 

already  relinquished  the  archipelago,  and  ndviccs  of  it  not  yet  arrived. 
Major  Haller  remained  on  his  vessel  a  few  days,  probably  not  wishing  to 
precipitate  a  conflict  by  forcing  a  landing,  but  did  laud  soon  afterwards. 
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IHS  STAliO  AOAIKSI  DISUNION 

Thb  Indian  treaties  oonfiimed,  Govemoi  Stevens  was 
more  detemiiied  than  ever  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
Indian  war  debt.  This  had  been  thoroughly  examined 
and  audited  by  a  eommisBion  appointed  by  the  Secretary 

of  War,  consisting  of  Captains  Rufus  Ingalls  and  A.  J. 
Smith,  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Lafayette  Grover,  the  bro- 
ther of  Lieutenant  Grover  and  afterwards  governor  of 
Oregon^  and  their  report  had  been  referred  by  the  last 
Congress  to  the  third  auditor.  It  was  a  long  tune  before 
he  reported,  and  his  report,  when  made,  was  a  very  unjusi 
and  condemnatory  one,  manifestly  tinged  with  the  prejih 
dice  so  widely  spread  by  Wool's  slanders.  The  friends  of 
the  debt  for  some  time  were  unable  to  get  it  before  the 
House,  and  had  to  content  themselves  with  enlightening 
individual  members  and  the  public. 

Tlie  governor  followed  up  the  various  matters  in  behalf 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  his  usual  energy  this  se^ 
fiion.  He  spoke  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  on  steam  vessels 
for  Paget  Sound,  on  Indian  appropriations,  mifitaiy  post 
on  IumI  Kiver,  appropriations  for  surveys,  separate  In- 
dian isuj^erintendency  for  Washington  Te^^iton^  etc.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
the  military  road  between  Fort  Benton  and  Walla  Walla, 
which  Lieutenant  Mullan  was  now  building,  $10,000  for 
a  militaiy  road  between  Steilacoom  and  Vancouver,  $4500 
for  the  boundary  survey  between  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, $95,500  for  the  Indian  service,  and  secured  a  new 
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land  office  and  dLatiict  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. During  the  session  he  offered  thirteen  hiils^  eight 
resolutions,  and  two  memorials. 

His  chief  interest  and  lahoxs,  however,  were  on  the 
Northern  Baihroad  route.  He  was  indefatigahle  in  mak- 
ing Imown  its  great  national  advantages.  On  April  3  he 
addressed  an  elaborate  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  rail- 
road convention  of  the  Pacific  coast,  held  at  Yanconver. 
In  this  he  again  advocated  three  routes;  showed  the  na- 
tional importance  of  the  Northern  route,  its  advantages 
for  secunri<j^  the  trade  of  Asia,  and  the  danger,  if  that 
route  were  neglected,  that  the  British-Canadians  would 
build  a  line  to  the  Pacific  within  their  own  borders,  and 
ih^eby  forestall  this  country  in  developing  its  Pacific 
ports  and  securing  the  Asiatic  commerce.  He  declared 
that  the  explorations  thus  far  made  were  simply  recon- 
noissances;  that  two  years  would  be  required  to  complete 
the  surveys,  and  probably  ten  years  to  build  the  road. 
He  urged  the  convention  to  reject  absolutely  the  com- 
promise in  the  shape  of  a  branch  hne  from  some  point 
on  the  central  route  to  the  Columbia  Biver  and  Paget 
Sound,  which  had  been  urged  in  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
and  firmly  to  insist  on  tiie  Northern  route  as  a  great 
national  work.  As  published,  this  letter  makes  twenty- 
four  printed  pages,  and  Mr.  Smalley,  the  historian  of  the 
Nortlieru  PacLdc  liailroad,  already  quoted,  says  o£  it 
that— 

"he  gnve  so  dear  and  condenseil  an  account  of  the  Northern 
route,  ita  tlistances  and  grades,  a.s  compared  with  the  line  then 
projected  to  Benicia,  California,  its  advantageous  situation  in 
wliition  to  the  China  and  Japan  trade,  and  the  adaptability  of 
the  country  it  would  traverse  for  continuous  settlement,  that 
the  document,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  became  a  cyclopedia 
in  miniature,  from  which  facta  and  arguments  have  ever  since 
been  drawn  by  the  friends  of  that  route." 
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Governor  Stevens  had  now  become  the  recoofnized 
authority  on  the  Northern  route,  and  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  its  advocates  in  Congress.  He  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  General  Lane,  and  by  the  Minnesota  senators^ 
Bioe  and  Kamsajy  and  was  indefatigable  in  funushiog 
them  ^th  data  and  points  for  use  in  debate.  At  a  din* 
ner  party  on  one  occasion^  Senator  Gwin  openly  taxed 
the  governor  witib  writing  the  speech  which  a  certain 
senator  had  just  delivered  in  behalf  of  that  route;  and 
which  made  some  stir,  declaring  that  no  one  could  mis- 
take the  governor's  style  and  ideas;  and  the  charge  was 
well  founded. 

During  Governor  Stevens's  first  term  in  Congress 
great  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Central 
route  to  pass  a  bill  granting  a  subsidy  in  lands  and  bonds 
to  that  route,  and  the  bait  of  a  branch  from  the  vicinity 

of  Salt  Lake  to  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound 
was  held  out  to  placate  the  adlierents  of  the  Northern 
route.  Guvernor  Stevens  strenuously  fought  this  scheme 
of  a  branch  instead  of  the  through  Northern  route.  The 
proposed  bill  failed. 

Jsi  the  next  Congress  the  adherents  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  routes  joined  forces.  The  eztrome  secession- 
istSy  on  the  eve  of  withdrawing  from  Congress  in  order 
to  break  up  the  Union,  were  ready  enough  to  vote  sub- 
sidies to  the  united  routes,  and  the  Union  senfiment 
was  invoked  by  the  argument  that  the  aid  extended  to 
the  Southern  route  would  help  satisfy  the  South  and 
strengthen  the  Union.  By  this  combination  the  House, 
on  December  20, 18G0,  passed  a  bill  for  a  land  grant  and 
subsidy  to  both  the  Central  and  Southern  routes.  The 
Nortliem  route  was  completely  ignored.  An  amendment 
offered  by  Governor  Stevens,  granting  ten  sections  of 
land  per  mile  for  a  road  from  Red  River  to  Puget  Sound, 
was  rejected.    But  when  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate, 
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an  amendment  was  offered  by  Senator  Wilkinson,  of 
Minnesota,  and  adopted,  the  New  England  senators  aid- 
ixig  those  ii'om  Minnesota,  Wiseonsiny  and  Oregon,  giv 
mg  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five  millions  for  a  railroad  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Paget  Soimd|  and  a  land  grant  of  six 
alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  track  in 
Minnesota,  and  ten  alternate  sections  for  the  rest  of  the 
way.  The  amendment  created  the  Northern  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company,  and  empowered  Charles  D.  Gilfillan,  of 
Minnesota,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  o£  Wisconsin,  and  Isaac 
I.  Stevens,  of  Washington  Territory,  to  act  as  a  board  of 
commissioners  to  organize  the  company.  The  bill  thus 
amended  went  back  to  the  House  for  concurrence^  but  the 
session  was  almost  at  an  end|  and  repeated  efforts  to  take 
the  bin  from  the  speaker's  table,  to  get  it  before  the 
House  for  consideration,  foiled  for  lack  of  a  two  thirds 

vote. 

Governor  Stevens  rapidly  overcame  —  lived  down  — 
the  prLjudiee  excited  by  the  charges  and  reports  against 
him,  and  won  the  respect  of  his  fellow  members.  Several 
of  them  expressed  to  him  their  surprise  at  finding  him  so 
different  a  man  from  what  they  had  been  led  to  believe. 
Said  one  gentleman,  eo^ected  to  find  you  a  loud-voiced, 
tobacco-chewing,  drinking,  swearing,  violent  man,  and 
instead  I  find  a  gentleman  of  quiet  manners,  education, 
ability,  and  high  aims  and  ideals."  The  governor  used 
to  regard  this  change  of  opinion,  which  he  jteisonally 
made  upon  members,  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction. 

He  usually  rose  early,  and  spent  the  two  hours  before 
breakfast  at  work  in  his  office.  After  breakfast  and 
until  noon,  when  Congress  met,  he  would  qfiend  in  vie- 
iting  the  departments.  He  kept  a  light  carriage  with 
one  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  for  going  to  and  from 
the  Capitol,  having  tlie  colored  servant  liob  drive  it,  or 
driving  himself.    He  had  unbounded  influence  in  all  the 
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departments.  The  clear,  lucid  way  in  which  he  presented 
his  cases ;  his  brief,  prompt,  business-like  methods ;  the 
fact  that  he  never  asked  anything  that  he  did  not  beheve 
to  be  righty  and  called  for  by  pablio  intexeetB,  and  that  he 
irould  not  eubmit  to  delay  or  neglect^  but  would  follow 
up  his  matters  untH  they  received  due  attention^  even  to 
the  President  himself  if  necessary,  — made  him  respected 
and  somewhat  feared,  while  his  uniform  courtesy  and 
consideration  for  the  derka  and  Buboidiuates  won  their 
goodwill. 

He  acquired  great  influence  with  President  Buchanan* 
His  son  Hazard  was  desirous  of  entering  West  Point, 

and  he  took  the  youth  to  call  on  the  President  and  ask 
an  appointment  for  him.  Mr.  Buchanan  very  naturally 
asked  the  governor  why  he  did  not  give  his  sun  the  ap- 
pointment within  bis  own  gift  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
The  latter  declared  he  could  not  do  this  with  proprielyi 
and  pointedly  requested  the  desired  appointment,  which 
the  President  seemed  reluctant  to  make,  pleading  the 
many  claims  upon  him  for  the  few  cadetships  at  his  dis- 
posal. But  finding  the  governor  still  firm  in  his  request, 
he  promised  uaequivocally  and  positively  to  appoint  bis 
son.  The  governor  carefully  refrained  from  advising  or 
influencing  the  latter  in  the  choice  of  a  professiony  telling 
him  that  he  had  better  decide  the  matter  for  himself.  An 
uncle,  however,  Tery  strenuously  urged  him  not  to  go 
to  West  Point.  At  last  the  young  man  besought  the 
advice  of  liis  father,  who  siniply  said  that  he  would  not 
advise  him  to  enter  West  Point,  or  adopt  the  army  as  a 
profession,  but  told  him  to  decide  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  inclination*  Under  these  eirenmstances  he 
concluded  to  give  up  West  Point  Within  a  year  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  was  carrying  a  musket  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  volunteers.  How  little  can  we  foresee 
the  future  1 
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The  governor  appointed  Robert  Catlm  as  eadet  to 
Weet  Foint  from  Washington  Territory. 

He  dined  at  six^  and  spent  the  evening  in  social  inter* 
oonrse.   Sometimes  he  would  make  the  rounds  of  the 

hotels,  meeting  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  fre- 
quently would  work  late  in  the  ni^ht  on  some  matter 
that  ent^aged  his  attention.  Like  all  rislno  and  influential 
men,  he  was  more  and  more  sought  after  iu  behalf  of  all 
sorts  of  people  and  schemes.  Mib.  Stevens  relates  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  she  was  reading  in  the  rear  end  of 
the  large  double  parlors  and  the  governor  was  receiving 
two  gentlemen  in  the  front  room,  she  was  startled  to  see 
him  suddenly  spring  from  his  chair,  face  his  visitors  with 
upright,  soldierly  bearing  and  head  erect,  exclaiming  in 
a  stern  and  indignant  Mtite,  "Look  at  me,  gentlemen, 
and  tell  me  what  you  see  about  me  that  you  dare  intimate 
such  a  proposition  1  Leave  my  house  I "  They  slunk  o£E 
without  a  word. 

The  governor  delighted  in  hospttalityy  and  was  never 
happier  than  when  entertaining  his  friends.  While  in 
Washington  he  was  visited  by  many  of  his  own  and  Mrs. 
Stevens's  relatives. 

Governor  Stevens  was  preeminently  a  national  man 
in  all  his  ideas  and  sympathies.  His  Revolutitmary  an- 
cestry, his  West  Point  training,  his  participation  in  large 
national  interests,  —  as  the  Mexican  war,  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, the  exploration  of  the  continent  and  upbuilding  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  together  with  the  natural  bent 
of  his  patriotic  nature  and  comprehensive,  &r-siglited 
mind,  —  strengthened  his  love  for  and  pride  in  the  great 
Republic,  and  made  sectionalism  or  disunion  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  him.  Like  Webster,  he  regarded  the  Union 
as  the  palladium  of  national  liberty,  life,  and  power,  and 
its  preservation  the  highest  patriotic  duty. 

There  was  an  aggressive  diaonion  faction,  in  the  South- 
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em  tier  of  slave  States,  seeking  to  disrupt  the  Union  by 
magnifying  Northern  encroachments  against  the  Southern 
institution  of  negro  skyeij ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Sonthem  people  atiU  held  fast  to  their  ancient  moorings. 
Grovemor  Stevens  firmly  heEeyed  that  to  maintain  nnim- 
pfured  the  oompromiaes  of  the  Gonstitation  in  regard  to 
slavery  was  not  only  the  highest  statesmanship  looking  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  ;i  matter  of  justice  and 
good  faith  to  the  Soutlicrn  Unionists.  He  believed  that 
as  long  as  the  Northern  Democracy  stood  by  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  South,  they  would  continue  to  hold 
fast  to  the  Union,  and  defeat  the  Secessionists,  and  that 
fhns,  by  the  league  of  broad-minded  national  men  both 
North  and  South,  the  extremists  could  be  kept  down  and 
the  Union  maintained. 

The  political  issues  of  the  day  sprang  up  over  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  Republican 
party  held  that  Congress  had  the  right,  and  it  was  its 
duty,  to  prohibit  slavery  within  them ;  and  its  more  pro- 
gressive leaders  openly  expressed  the  belief  that  the  instir 
tution,  if  debarred  from  extension  and  confined  to  the 
existing  dave  States,  would  ultimately  beoome  extinct. 
The  Democratic  party  was  divided  between  two  doctrines 
on  the  question.  The  majority  of  Northern  Democrats 
upheld  the  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  doctrine  of  Stephen 
A.  Douorlas,  to  wit,  tliat  the  people  of  each  Territoiy 
had  the  right  to  decide  for  or  against  slavery ;  while 
the  Southern  Democrats  and  a  large  part  of  those  in  the 
North,  including  many  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  leaden 
and  public  men,  held  that,  as  the  Territories  had  been 
acquired  bj  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all  the  States 
neither  Congress  nor  the  citizens  of  a  Territory  could 
lawfully  prohibit  slavery  therein  as  \ong  as  they  remained 
Territories ;  but  when  they  assnmo  l  Statehood,  the  peo- 
ple could  prohibit  or  establish  slaveiy,  as  they  saw  fit 
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The  latter  doctrine  had  the  support  of  a  dictum  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Moreover,  well-informed  men  kuew  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  there  was  no  probability  that  negro 
slaveiy  oould  be  extended  into  any  of  the  ezisting  Terii* 
toriesy  for  both  natural  conditioiis  and  the  gteat  piepon- 
denmoe  of  N<ntheni  emigfation  to  the  West  were  adverse 
to  it.  A  few  brief  years  would  settle  the  question  in  the 
Territories,  and  remove  it  from  national  politics;  and 
meantime,  if  the  Southern  people,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  were  Union-loving  and  patriotic,  could  be  reas- 
sured that  their  constitutional  rights  as  to  slavery  would 
be  respected,  the  disunionists  would  become  powerless, 
the  dangerous  controversies  over  slavery  would  die  out, 
and  the  Union  would  be  saved,  stronger  and  more  gloii? 
eits  than  ever.  Such  were  the  views  of  Stevens  and 
many  of  the  ablest  Democratie  leaders,  the  same  views 
that  actuated  Clay  aud  Webster  and  their  compatriots 
when  they  allayed  the  storm  of  an  earlier  btrife  over  the 
same  subject.  No  spirit  of  subserviency  to  the  South 
actuated  them,  but  a  strong  sense  of  justice  to  the 
weaker  section,  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  of  loyalty 
to  the  Soathem  Unionist,  and,  above  all,  a  broad-minded 
national  patriotism.  Thus  it  was  that  the  men  of  whom 
Governor  Stevens  was  a  type,  after  striving  to  the  utmost 
to  safeguard  the  Southern  oonstitnrional  rii;lits,  when  sac- 
rilegious hands  assailed  the  nation's  lite,  and  tlie  South- 
ern people,  frenzied  with  the  madness  of  the  hour,  were 
swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  great  rebellion,  were 
foremost  in  defense  of  the  country,  in  self-devotion  and 
Mlf-sacrifice  for  her  sake.  In  this  school  of  patriots  are 
numbered  two  members  at  Idnooln's  cabinet,  £dwin  M. 
Stanton,  the  great  War  Secretaiy,  and  Joseph  Holt,  the 
Attomey^^kneral ;  General  John  A.  IXx  and  Daniel 
L.  Dickinson,  of  New  York  ;  Generals  Grant,  Sherman, 
Halleck,  Sheridan;  Benjamin      Butler,  of  Massachu- 
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setts ;  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  and  manj  others^  all 
of  whom  supported  Breckinridge  and  Lane. 

Although  deeply  immersed  in  the  important  practical 
measures  for  the  advancement  o£  the  Northern  route  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest^  Governor  Stevens  was  as  eaiDert 
and  decided  in  his  political  views  as  in  everything  else  he 
undertook.  lie  attended  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  23,  as 
a  delegate  representing  Oregon,  tlie  Territories  having  no 
representation.  He  ardently  advocated  the  nomination 
of  Greneral  Lane,  his  friend  and  co-worker  in  behalf  of 
the  Pacific  Territories.  General  Lane  had  achieved  much 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  a  man  of  broad, 
statesman -like  views, sound  judgment,  upright,  high-toned, 
generous,  and  considerate  of  others,  and  universally 
esteemed.  He  was  just  the  man  for  <i  compromise  candi- 
date,  and  his  chances  were  good  for  the  nomination  after 
the  more  prominent  candidates  should  defeat  each  other. 
Bat  the  convention  split  upon  the  platform,  the  Norifar 
em  delegates  insisting  upon  the  squatter  sovmignty 
doctrine;  whereupon  the  represeiitat]\ es  of  nine  extreme 
Southern  SUiks  sccedod  from  the  convention,  which, 
without  making  any  nominations,  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Baltimore  on  June  18.  Li  the  few  ballots  taken,  General 
Lane  received  six  votes ;  bat  ike  opportune  moment  for 
which  his  friend  hoped  never  arrived,  owing  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  convention. 

The  Baltimore  convention  served  Init  to  emphasize  the 
irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two  doctrines  and 
wings  dividing  the  Democracy.  Douglas's  doctrine  was 
adopted)  and  himself  nominated,  by  a  reduced  conven- 
tion ;  while  the  delegations  of  eight  more  Statesi  with* 
drawing  from  it,  met  in  separate  convention  on  Jane  28» 
in  the  same  city,  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
of  Kentucky^  for  President^  and  Joseph  Lane,  o£  Oregon, 
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for  Vice-President,  on  a  platform  declaring  the  other  do^ 
trine,  and  assuming  the  name  of  the  National  Demociatao 
party. 

President  Buchanan  and  the  entire  influence  of  the 
administration  supported  the  ktter,  and,  as  the  election 
showed,  not  only  the  majority  of  the  foremost  puhKc 

men  of  the  x^uithern  Democracy,  but  one  thud  of  its 
voters. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Kepublioan  party  on  a  platform  opposing 
the  extoision  of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and  a  coor 
▼ention  representing  the  old  Whigs,  and  many  moderate 
men  and  Unionists  in  hoth  sections,  nominated  John 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  hare  declaration  of  The  Union,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Enforcement  u£  the  Liiws." 

The  National  Democratic  party,  tlius  launched  into  the 
struggle,  was  destitute  of  any  national  organization,  so 
essential  for  carrying  on  a  presidential  contest.  The 
leaders,  including  the  nominees  and  memhers  of  the 
eahine^  after  full  consultation,  hesought  Governor  Ste- 
vens to  accept  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  organize  it,  and  carry  on  the  can- 
vass. Ever  ready  to  devote  himself  to  any  cause  in  which 
he  was  enlisted,  the  governor  undertook  the  herculean 
task.  In  a  single  night  he  wrote  the  party  address  to 
the  country,  —  an  address  covering  a  whole  page  of  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper,  a  feat  for  which  General 
Lane  years  afterwards  expressed  unbounded  admiration 
and  astonishment,  both  for  its  ability  and  for  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  was  dashed  off. 

During  the  next  four  months  €k>vemor  Stevens  drove 

on  the  canvass  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  ability. 

Headquarters  were  opened  in  New  York,  contributions 

collected,  meetings  organized,  and  large  numbers  of 
roua 
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speeches  and  documents  circulated  all  over  the  country. 
On  September  5  he  eutertaiued  at  dinner,  in  Washington^ 
General  Lane,  Secretaries  Howell  Cobb  and  Jacob  Thomp- 
aoUf  ci  the  cabinet,  and  a  delegation  from  New  York. 
The  ritoation  seemed  by  no  means  hopeless  to  the  adher- 
ents of  Bieekinrid^  and  Lane.  The  Republican  Tote 
at  the  last  presideutial  election  was  far  in  the  minority, 
even  in  the  North ;  and  now,  with  i'our  candidates  in  the 
field,  it  seemed  probable  that  there  would  be  no  popular 
election.  Li  such  case  the  choice  o£  President  would 
devolve  npon  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by 
States,  and  the  Democratic  membeis  controlled  a  majoritj 
of  the  States,  and  could  therefore  choose  one  of  tl» 
Democratic  candidates.  In  the  event  that  the  House 
failed  to  elect,  (iwin<j^  either  to  dissensions  among  the 
Democratic  members,  or  the  abstention  of  enough  mem- 
bers to  break  a  quorum,  which  the  Republican  members 
oottld  bring  about,  as  thej  had  the  numerical  majoiify, 
then  the  Senate  had  the  deetion  of  Vice-President,  who 
^ould  act  as  President,  and  that  insured  the  choice 
of  General  Lane,  because  the  majority  of  the  States  were 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  senators  who  supported 
Breckinridge  and  Lane.* 

The  election  of  Lincoln  in  November  overset  all  these 
hopes  and  calculations,  and  the  drams  of  the  great  rebd- 
Hon,  which  was  to  humble  l3ie  arrogant  fire-eaters  of  the 
South,  free  the  land  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  vindi- 
cate the  Union  by  the  sword,  the  last  argument  of  kmgs 
and  nations,  was  ushered  in. 

At  the  last  session  of  this,  the  36th  Congress,  the  bill 
to  pay  the  Indian  war  debt  was  passed,  notwithstanding 
the  most  strenuous  and  bitter  opposition,  led  by  a  memr 
ber  from  New  York,  General  WooPs  State,  and  inspired 
by  him.    The  report  uf  the  third  auditor,  which  greatly 

^  Alexander  H.  btephena,  The  War  Between  the  Siatet,  vol  U.  p.  270. 
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and  very  unfairly  cut  down  the  award  of  the  Ingalls  • 
commisfiioui,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  bilL  Governor 
Stevens,  in  his  speeches  in  Oongress,  severely  criticiBed 
and  exposed  the  mistakes  and  unfair  findings  of  the  anr 
ditor,  withont  impugnmg  his  honesty.  He  was  a  well- 
meaning  but  narrow  man,  who  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  prejudiced  against  the  volunteers.  Other  advocates 
of  the  bill  were  less  considerate  towards  him«  Ou  one 
occasion  he  thanked  the  governor  with  great  warmth  and 
mieerity  for  always  treating  him,  and  referring  to  him, 
as  an  honest  man  and  well-meaning  public  servant,  muoh 
to  the  governor's  surprise. 

He  also  succeeded  in  iiaving  his  Territory  made  a 
separate  Indian  superintendency,  and  his  friend  W.  W» 
Miller  appointed  superiutendent.  He  also  increased  the 
mail  service  on  the  Sound  from  weekly  to  semi-weekly, 
and  secured  appropriations  of  $59,700  for  the  Indian 
aervice,  $61,000  for  general  expenses,  and  had  lieuten- 
imt  Mullan's  report  on  building  the  military  road  across 
the  mountains  printed.  He  offered  five  bills,  six  resolu- 
tions, and  four  amendments,  and  spoke  on  tiie  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  defense  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Indian 
var  debt,  increased  mail  service  on  Pnget  Sound,  military 
post  on  Bed  Biver,  etc. 

During  his  congressional  tour  the  goTcmor  was  par- 
tienlarly  indefatigable  and  successful  in  establishing  new 
post-roads,  and  increasing  mail  facilities  in  all  parts  of 
the  Territory.  Years  afterwards  Greneral  Miller  declared 
that  the  government  had  done  nothing  since  his  death  but 
to  cat  down  the  mail  service,  and  abolish  the  post-offices 
and  routes  he  had  caused  to  be  established. 

The  militaiy  road  between  Fort  Benton  and  Walla 
Walla,  which  the  governor  caused  to  be  opened,  and  in 
charge  of  which  he  had  placed  Lieutenant  Mallan,  knuwu 
as  the  Mallan  road  popularly,  was  for  a  number  o£  years 
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the  highway  across  the  Bitter  Root  and  Rocky  Moan- 
tains,  traversed  by  thousandB  o£  trains,  and  the  great 
artery  for  comnranication  with  and  supply  of  thousands 
of  aetlJers  and  minerB  in  Montana,  until  snperoeded  by 
ihe  railroads. 

The  payment  of  the  Indian  war  debt  was  a  great  tri- 
umph for  Governor  Stevens,  and  completed  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  course,  as  the  confirmation  of  his  treaties 
vindicated  his  Indian  policy* 

Doring  the  last  seven  yeaiSi  what  severe  and  unremit- 
ting labors  he  had  undergone^  what  great  results  he  had 
achieved,  and  what  tremendous  obstacles  and  opposition 
he  had  overcome  !  He  had  made  the  exploration  of  the 
Northern  route  the  moat  complete  and  exhaustive  of  all ; 
had  demonstrated  its  superiority^  not  simply  as  a  trans* 
continental  line,  but  as  a  world  route  for  the  world's 
commerce,  and  had  made  himself  the  authority  and  ex- 
ponent  of  that  route*  By  his  Indian  service  he  had 
treated  with  over  thirty  thousand  Indians,  extinguished 
the  Indian  title  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres, 
established  peace  amontr  hereditary  enemies  over  an  area 
larger  than  ^ew  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
instituted  over  thousands  of  savages  a  beneficent  policy 
of  instruction  and  civilization.  By  calling  ont  volnnteers 
and  waging  an  aggressive  war  against  the  savage  foe, 
when  all  was  gloom  and  terror,  and  the  settlers  were 
not  only  forsaken  but  vilified  by  the  military  authority, 
wliosti  duty  it  was  to  protect  th(3m,  )ie  saved  the  settle- 
ments of  his  Territory  from  extinction,  and  the  progre^ 
of  the  Northwest  from  being  set  back  for  years.  And 
his  firm  and  patriotic  stand  against  British  aggression 
saved  the  San  Juan  group  to  tiie  United  States. 

Entering  Congress  vilified  by  high  and  low,  with  the 
censure  of  his  territorial  legislature  and  the  disapproval 
of  the  President  recorded  agaioBt  him^  he  had  so  ably 
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demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  rightfulness  of  his  course 
that  he  secured  the  ratification  of  his  Indian  treaties, 
die  payment  of  the  Indian  war  debty  the  reversal  of  the 
leadaonaiy  policy  of  Wool»  the  opemng  of  the  inte- 
rior to  flettlemeiity  and  the  pumshment  of  Indian  mur- 
derers. 

During  his  brief  career  up  to  this  time  he  disbursed 
over  three  quarters  of  a  miilioii  dollaits  for  the  goveru- 
ment,  as  follows :  ^  — 

As  an  officer  of  engineers,  the  larger  part  on 
Fort  Knox   1278,108.29 

As  Gbtemor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Aflalrs   886,642.66 

Li  the  Northeni  route  explonitioii  •  •  •  •  114,106.56 


$778,854.51 

^  The  aocoiuits  lor  this  vast  sam  were  all  found  correct,  and  were  all 
passed  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  except  some  of  the  expen- 
ditures on  the  cxyi  I  oration,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  these  items  as  an 
example  of  how  great  injustice  the  r^d  rulee,  or  notions  of  accounting 
oflSmakfOfttimee  inflict  npou  the  moat  •empnloaa  and  earofnloffieeiB.  Got* 
•ncr  Sterens  TO  ebaiged  mUi  a  bilaaoe  of  •8860.14^  the  largeek  item  ia 
which  ($2626)  oenriltei  of  the  payment  to  ten  cegular  officers  on  the  ex- 
^oration  of  one  dollar  per  diem  each,  while  encrajfrecl  in  topo^^raphical  dnty, 
aooording  to  an  esLublisiied  regTilation.  Other  items  were  for  payments  for 
lahsistence  and  transportation  ;  for  compensation  paid  civil  employees  ;  for 
nteiett  oo  Che  pvoteated  diafti,  wUoh  wen  neoeHazj  to  oontiime  the  ma^ 
Tvf,  and  for  fHiieh  Cbngiew  made  appcopriation ;  for  artielee  and 
necessarily  lost  or  worn  ont  in  so  widespread  and  extended  a  service  ;  and 
even  for  recompense  paid  certain  of  the  pnrty  who  had  to  abandon  their 
clcthing  and  effects  in  the  mountains  in  a  snowstorm.  No  compensation 
*w  ever  allowed  Governor  Stevens  for  his  services  in  condocting  the  ex- 
ploiatioa  and  preparing  hia  final  vepmi.  Althoogh  the  diaallowed  itemi 
vers  referred  to  Captain  A.  A.  Ilumphreja  (GenemI  Hnmphreja)  for  ex- 
aminntion.  ami  he  reportoi!  in  fuvor  of  Governor  Stevens,  and  recommended 
the  allowance  of  nearly  every  item,  uo  action  was  taken  before  the  latter 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  the  following  year.  Since  then  application 
has  been  made  to  Congress,  resulting  in  eae  hill  passing  the  Hboae  and  an- 
«te  the  Senate  at  diJfereattime%  hot  nrflberpaaNd  both  hmnehaa.  And 
General  Stevens,  after  ierviag  his  oonntrj  so  faithfnlly,  and  aooompBiliiBg 
•0  mneh  in  her  hehalf,  it  aooMated  a  tUbter  to  the  goremment. 
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Events  followed  fast  that  winter  in  the  great  national 
drama.  The  ultra-secessionists  in  the  cotton  States  had 
it  all  their  own  way ;  and  the  Democratic  leaders  through- 
out the  Sooth,  ngardlesa  of  their  Northern  aDies,  who 
had  stood  by  them  so  bravely  and  against  such  odds, 
were  only  too  ready  to  follow  in  the  same  treasonable 
path,  some  accepting  Seward's  doctrine  of  an  irrepressi- 
blti  conliict  between  slavery  and  freedoni,  and  believing 
that  separation  and  an  independent  government  were  the 
only  means  by  which  slavery  could  be  maintained ;  while 
others,  furions  at  the  loss  of  political  power,  like  Lncifer, 
wonld  rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven, — would 
ruin  where  they  could  no  longer  rule. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  moderate  men,  espe- 
cially of  the  border  States,  to  heal  the  breach ;  the 
Bepublican  leaders,  frightened  at  the  storm,  displayed 
a  oondliatoij  i^irit;  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the 
diffeienoes  might  be  compromised,  the  fears  of  the  South 
allayed,  and  the  Union  peacefully  preserved.  Governor 
Stevt  i^s  clung  to  this  hope  to  the  last.  He  thought  that 
if  a  constitutional  convention  could  be  held,  the  breach 
could  be  healed  j  that  the  strong  Union  sentiment  in  most 
of  the  Southern  States  wonld  cause  them  to  adhere  to 
the  Union ;  and  that  the  few  seceding  States,  isolated  and 
helpless,  would  soon  be  glad  to  resume  their  places.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  this  view  was  correct,  but  one 
essential  condition  of  such  a  plan  was  that  no  overt  act 
of  hustiiity  sliould  be  committcMl.  The  secessionists,  by 
violently  seizing  the  national  £orts  and  property,  and 
b^inning  hostilities,  rendered  peaceful  adjustment  hope- 
less. 

Oovemor  Stevens  was  firm  and  decided  in  his  opin" 
ion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  protect  di6 

national  property  and  forts  and  enforce  the  laws.  The 
following  sentences  culled  from  his  correspondence  siiow 
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Ills  views  and  feelings  at  this  trying  and  momentous 
crisis:  — 

December  10.  Should  Carolina  attack  the  forts,  or  seize  the 
revenue,  there  must  be  collision.  The  government  must  protect 
hs  property  and  execute  its  laws. 

Let  all  men  agree  to  a  conventson  of  ail  the  States.  When 
the  delegates  meet,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  easier  to  unite 
than  to  separate.  If  Union  seems  to  be  anoompanied  by  occa- 
sional discord,  sepnrntion  will  tlireatcn  perpetual  war.  If  in 
Union  there  is  not  always  harmony,  in  separation  there  will 
never  be  peace. 

December  17.  That  the  President  will  protect  the  public 
property  and  I'xecnte  the  laws,  no  one  can  doubt.  That  he  has 
troops  in  readiness  to  embark  at  a  moment's  warning  to  sncoor 
the  forts  in  the  event  of  their  attack  by  South  Carolina  cannot 
be  doubted.  T  do  not  believe  that  the  authorities  of  South 
Carolina  will  make  any  attaek  of  the  kind,  or  resist  the  collect- 
ing of  the  revenue,  at  least  until  ample  notice  has  been  given. 
When  the  case  arises  will  be  the  time  for  the  President  to 
act.  That  he  will  act  decisively  I  do  not  doubt.  But  the  creat 
probleiu  to  be  solved  ia  to  vindicate  the  laws  without  collision. 
The  only  hope  of  reeoneiliation  is  in  avoiding  collision.  Never 
were  wanted  more  the  qualities  of  forbearance  and  moderation 
in  connection  with  those  of  decision  and  of  action. 

January  8.  The  blow  of  the  secessionists  in  seizing  the 
arsenal  and  forts  at  Charleston  has  been  followed  up  by  the 
seizure  of  the  ar-t  nal  at  Augusta,  and  of  the  forts  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  secessionists  here 
sent  word  South  some  time  ago  to  seize  all  the  forts  on  the 
Gulf,  and  most  if  not  all  are  probably  now  in  their  liands. 

The  mad,  headlong,  and  unjustifiable  course  of  the  Southern 
States  is  tending  to  unite  the  North  as  one  man.  The  firm 
«)urse  which  the  President  is  taking  will  rulij  around  him  all 
true,  Union-loving,  conservative  men. 

When  secesBioii  xaiaed  its  treasonabie  head  among  bis 
politioal  aaaodateBy  Govmior  Stereos  denoimoed  it^  and 
broke  ^tb  tbem  at  once  and  forerer.   He  took  an  aetive 

pait  iii  urging  President  Buchauau  to  withdraw  his  con* 
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fidenoe  from  the  Southern  membecs  of  his  cabinet^  and 
take  a  positive  stand  in  defense  of  the  government  and 

country.  He  called  ou  Mr.  Buchanan  repeatedly,  and 
strongly  urged  this  course.  His  recent  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
added  strength  to  the  personal  influence  he  already  had^ 
and  aided  mnch  in  bringing  the  President  to  the  firmer 
attitude  which  distinguished  die  last  days  of  his  adminia* 
tration.  The  governor  respected  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  he 
pitied  his  lack  ui:  firmness  and  moral  courage.  He  said 
that  for  a  time  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a  pitiable  spec- 
tacle of  indecision  and  lack  of  firmness  and  courage.  He 
even  feared  personal  violence,  and  had  been  threatened 
with  it  by  some  of  the  Southerners. 

During  the  winter  Washington  was  filled  with  alarming^ 
rumors  that  the  secessionists  were  plotting  to  seize  the 
capital,  to  assassinate  the  President-elect,  to  prevent  his 
inauguration,  and  there  was  considerable  foundation  for 
them.  To  guard  against  such  dangers.  Governor  Stevens 
aided  in  the  organisation  of  a  regiment  of  District  of 
Columbia  militia,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  and 
supporters  of  Colonel  C.  P.  Stone,  who  raised  and  com- 
manded it,  assisting  him  in  procuring  arms  and  equip- 
ments. Colonel  Stone  was  the  General  Stone  who  was  so 
unjustly  persecuted  for  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Biuif.  The 
governor  personally  urged  Mr*  Buchanan  to  sustain  Major 
Anderson  in  his  bold  move  of  occupying  Fort  Sumter,  to 
give  his  entire  confidence  to  General  Scott,  and  approved 
and  defended  his  bringing  regular  troops  to  Washington. 
In  these  matters  Governor  Stevens  was  intimately  associ- 
ated and  acted  with  Holt,  Stanton,  Dix,  and  other  Demo- 
crats, most  of  whom  had  been  supporting  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  and  who  rescued  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the 
hands  of  his  secessionist  cabinet,  and  inspired  him  to 
assert  the  national  authorily. 
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THE  OFFEB  OF  SWORD  AKD  &ER\1CES 

Immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, Governor  Stevens  hastened  to  return  to  the  Terri- 
toij.    General  Miller  wrote :  — 

**I  beliere  tiiat  the  Natioiial  Demoenusy  oan  etaily  keep  pos^ 
SMSum  of  the  Tefritorf.  Aa  to  your  own  proepeeto,  they  oeem 
u  good  to  me  88  ever  they  were.  Now  that  you  have  won 
»  naUonal  famet  yon  will  always  be  looked  ttpon  aa  the  leading 
man  of  the  Northwest  Should  yon  be  thrown  ontof  the  dele- 
gstoahip  at  the  next  eleetion,  in  two  yeais  yon  would  be  the 
strangest  man  on  the  coast.  But  yon  cannot  be  beaten  even 
at  the  next  election.*' 

€reneral  Lane,  however,  had  just  been  defeated  in 
Oregon  by  a  coalition  of  the  Kepublicans  and  DooglaB 
DemociatBy  and  Colonel  J.  W.  Nesmith  was  chosen  his 
snooesBor* 

Breaking  up  the  Twelfth  Street  establishment,  and 

leaving  Mrs.  Stevens  and  the  three  girls  in  Newport  and 
his  son  at  Harvard,  Governor  Stevens  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  steamer  Northern  Light,  March  12,  by  the 
Isthmus  route,  and  arrived  in  Oljmpia  the  last  of  April* 
There  he  denounced  seoession,  took  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  government^  and  recommended 
organizing  and  arming  the  territorial  militia.  Accord- 
ingly a  company  was  raised  in  Olympia,  known  as  the 
Pnget  Sound  Rifles ;  he  was  elected  captain,  accepted  the 
command  without  hesitation,  and  was  duly  commissioned 
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aiicl  sworn  in.  This  was  before  the  news  of  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  grand  uprising  of  the  natioa 
had  reached  the  Pacific  slopCy  and  the  minds  of  many 
irere  still  in  doubt. 

The  Democratic  conyeotion  iras  held  at  V aacoaTer  in 
May.  Untiring  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  faction 
opposed  to  Governor  Stevens  to  defeat  his  renomination, 
and  the  showy  ami  oratorical  Garfielde  headed  the  oppo- 
sition* The  governor's  friends  felt  too  secure  in  his  well- 
earned  and  undiminished  popularity^  and  the  prestige  of 
bis  successful  career  in  Congress,  just  crowned  by  the  pay^ 
ment  of  the  war  debt,  and  neglected  the  active  work  and 
support  the  occasion  called  for.  Notwithstanding  this,  a 
clear  majority  of  the  delegates  were  elected  as  Stevens 
Dien  ;  but  when  the  convention  met,  the  o])[)ositiuii  were 
found  well  organized,  active,  and  hitter ;  they  won  over  a 
number  of  delegates,  several  of  them  by  bribery,  as  was 
pnblidy  charged,  and  rendered  the  governor's  nomination 
doubtful,  and  only  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  a  protracted 
contest.  Indignant  at  such  unworthy  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  party  he  had  served  so  faithfuUy  and  well, 
and  disdaining  such  a  contest  at  such  a  time,  for  the  news 
of  the  firing  on  Sumter  had  just  been  received,  and  he 
had  resolved  to  tender  his  service  to  the  country,  Gov^ 
emor  Stevens  at  once  withdrew  his  name  as  a  candidats 
before  the  convention.  Garfielde  was  then  nominated, 
and  the  governor  accepted  the  situation  in  the  following 
manly  and  magnanimous  speech :  — 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  CoxvENTroN,  .vnd 
Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  — 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  liarmonious  tennination  of  your 
labors.  Notwithstanding  great  differences  of  judgment  as  to 
the  admission  of  delegates  and  the  fairness  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  convention,  you  have  at  length,  with  almost  entire 
unanimity,  agreed  upon  a  phitform  and  a  candidate.    By  jour 
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action  I  shall  abide.  The  choice  of  this  convention  is  my 
choice,  and  shall  receive  my  cordial  and  unwavering  8upjK)rt. 
For  one,  I  shall  not  look  mournfully  into  the  past*  This,  the 
hour  of  agony  of  our  country^s  life,  is  no  time  for  recrimination 
and  the  iiulalgence  of  selfish  feeling.  It  appeals  to  whatever 
is  noble  and  patriotio  in  behalf  ol  tJiat  country's  cause.  Our 
beloved  Union  is  in  most  immiiieiit  peril.  The  sad  spectacle 
of  civil  and  fratricidal  strife  is  being  exhibited  to  the  world,  and 
doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govemnieni. 
No  longer  devotion  to  our  whole  oonntry,  no  longer  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  liberties  and  progress  ol  mankind,  shapes  tlie  pdli- 
des  of  parties  and  prevails  in  the  coitnoils  ol  the  government, 
hot  the  strife  of  jarring  seetioos  end  en  insane  grasp  after 
ascendency  has  precipitated  upon  the  oountiy  a  cruel,  inteiv 
Bseine  war.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Democracy  to  unite  for  the 
sake  of  the  union  of  these  Statss.  The  sundered  Demooraoy  of 
the  States  has  already  oome  togetiier.  Let  not  onr  hitherto 
united  Demooraoy  now  separate. 

I  most  heartily  indorse  the  platform  of  the  oonvention  that 
isosBBion  is  rsvolntaon.  Thers  is  no  sneh  thing,  indeed,  as 
psaoeable  seoession*  IVom  the  beginning  of  this  controversy, 
not  only  haTS  I  deprsostedt  but  I  have  denonnoed  secession.  I 
have  deemed  it  the  worst  possible  remedy  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievsnoea  of  the  South.  I  have  oonmdexed  it  an  aggravation 
tanitbonsand*fdd  of  aU  their  wrongs.  I  feel  that,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  nordiwest  Territory,  I  have  been  true 
snd  unfaltering  to  my  constitusDcy  and  my  country.  For 
during  the  entire  winter  past  I  have  used  every  exertion  of 
my  nature  in  behalf  of  ik»  union  of  these  States  and  against 
leoession. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  onr  duty  as  patriots,  and  as  true  lovers  of 
liberty,  to  stand  by  our  government  and  our  country  in  this 
its  great  emergency.  The  aggressions  of  the  South  upon  the 
proper^  and  the  forces  of  the  general  government  must  be 
sternly  repelled.  The  government  must  be  maintained  as  well 
sgamst  domestic  as  foreign  foes.  Let  these  States  become  the 
prey  of  revolutionary  schemes,  let  the  doctrine  be  a<lniitted  that 
em  of  the  parties  can  alter  or  break  up  tlie  comiiact  without 
the  consent  of  the  others,  and  anarchy  will  reign  tluuughout 
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the  land  and  all  liopcs  of  regulated  liberty  wiU  come  to  an 
end.  We  must,  1  re])eat,  stand  steadfastly  by  the  coustituted 
autliorities  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  governiiient. 

I'ellow  citizens  and  fellow  Democratii,  1  am  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  the  confidence  which,  during  eight  long  years  of  labor, 
you  have  placed  in  me.  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  marks 
of  confidence  which  I  have  received  in  this  hour  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt.  My  own  views  and  opimons  are  known  to  yon.  I 
have  nothing  to  explain,  to  retract,  or  to  apologize  for.  I  have 
sought  faithfully,  under  all  circumstances,  to  do  my  duty.  I 
leel  that  at  my  hands  the  honor  of  the  Territory  has  been 
sustained,  and  I  can  look  every  man  in  the  face,  knowing,  as 
I  do,  ihak  I  hav<e  done  no  man  intentional  injostioe. 

But  many  of  his  friends  were  so  indignant  at  tlit  ras- 
cally methods  (nnployed  to  compass  his  defeat  that  they 
refused  to  support  Garfielde,  and  he  was  badly  de£eated 
in  the  election. 

The  day  the  conyention  adjoamed^  Governor  Stevens 
tendered  bia  eervioee  to  the  government  in  the  following 
letter:  — 

Portland,  Oreooh,  May  22, 186L 

Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sify  —  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  my  services  in  tho  great 
contest  now  tnking-  place  for  the  maintenance  of  the  I'nion  In 
whatever  military  position  the  government  may  see  fit  to  em- 
ploy them. 

For  my  services  in  the  war  with  Mexico  T  ^vill  respectfully 
refer  you  to  General  Seott.  on  whose  staff  1  served  as  an  o£hoer 
of  engineers  during  tliat  war. 

For  my  services  in  the  subsequent  Indian  wars  of  the  coun- 
try, I  will  refer  you  to  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Nesmith,  one  of  the 
senators  from  Oregon. 

I  need  not  add  that,  throughout  this  unhappy  secession  con- 
troversy, I  have  been  an  unwavering  and  steadfast  Union  man. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  I.  Stevens. 
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The  Sttmc  day,  from  Vancouver  the  governor  wrote  Sen- 
ator Nesmitb^  requesting  him  to  see  the  Secretary  and 

Mist  blm  know  tbat  tlu  ofiSrar  is  made  from  ihe  eaniMt  ptu^ 
pose  and  demre  to  do  my  duty  in  this  great  eneigienoy  of  our 
eoontcy's  history.  ...  I  am  a£taid  thore  is  to  bo  a  protracted 
contest.  I  want  to  see  the  rebellion  emshed  ont.  The  policy 
of  eonoifiation,  to  which  I  adhered  as  long  as  it  presented  the 
least  hope,  has  not  only  been  ezhaosted,  bnt  it  has  been  ocm*. 
temptoonsly  rejected  by  the  South.  The  war  ought  to  be  pros^ 
eated  with  the  utmost  vigor.  Let  us  see  if  we  ha^e  a  goTem- 
ment.  Kotldng  ean  be  worse  than  anarehy." 

The  goTomor  was  anzioits  to  xeach  Washington  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to  renew  in  person  his 

tender  of  servicesj  but  wa.s  detained  in  Portland  over  the 
sailing  of  one  steamer  by  a  severe  though  brief  fit  of 
sickness.  At  this  time  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  $600 
of  Judge  Seth  Catlin^  —  a  warm  personal  and  political 
friend, — for  his  expenses  in  Washington  had  been  heavy 
and  he  had  nothing  laid  up.  He  was  always  too  mtuji 
engrossed  in  public  affairs  to  give  doe  attention  to  his 
private  interests^  bnt  he  was  always  eareful  to  meet  his 
bills  and  expenses.  He  was  able  to  take  the  next  steamer 
down  the  coast,  the  Cortez,  and  on  board  of  her  he  virote 
General  Totten  as  follows :  — 

SnUMKR  COKTEZ,  Jnne  19,  1861. 
Mr  I>BAB  GXNXRAL,  — I  am  on  my  way  to  the  States  to 
offer  my  services  in  a  military  capacity  to  the  government,  and 
for  the  war.^   I  feel  and  know  that  I  can  do  good  service. 

*  GoTcrnor  Alexander  S.  Abernethv  •^vritcs  thp  fullowinq-  anecdote  of 
Goreruor  Stevens.  Meeting  him  just  before  start Fast,  the  f^ovt  rnor 
said  that  he  had  told  the  Southern  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  had  been 
twodrted  la  di«  Demoentio  EsMotifs  Coaunittoe  and  in  tbe  Miiv«iition« 
that,  if  a  tMT  ihoiild  iMolt  fiOBi  the  aelioii  thay  had  takan,  he  woald  1m 
foimfl  supporting  the  fifovemment  against  them.  *' And,"  sud  be,  "lam 
going  to  Washington  at  once,  and  shall  offer  thePrMidAntmjiWOrdand  mj 
■errieef  as  long  as  thia  war  ahail  last." 
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Edaoatod  at  tlie  public  ezpensei  mj  cowaitrj  haa  m  riglit  to  my 
serTioes.  Tills  seoenioii  tnavemfimt  miut  be  pot  down  with  an 
mm  band.  Anarchy  and  internunable  otvil  waia  will  be  the 
inevitable,  kgioal  conaeqnenoe  of  yielding  to  it. 

I  do  not  piopofle  a  pennanent  letorn  to  the  aerriee^  but  aim- 
ply  service  for  the  war.  Whilst  I  shall  accept  any  militaiy 
position  the  goromment  may  tender  me,  I  take  it  for  granted 
proper  regard  will  be  bad  to  my  somewhat  large  military 
^experience  since  I  left  the  army,  and  my  poeiticn  before  the 
public 

I  want,  therefore,  the  confidence  of  those  in  anthorily.  Toit 
can  render  good  offices  in  the  matter.  I  want  the  confidence  of 
Qeneral  Scott.  I  have  ever  been  his  discriminating  friend. 
Last  winter  I  sostained  his  entire  course.  I  personally  urged 
the  President  to  give  his  entire  confidence  to  General  Soott  I 
approved  and  defended  the  bringing  of  regular  troops  to  the 
city,  the  organizing,  arming,  and  promptly  officering  the  District 
militia,  of  which,  except  the  late  President  and  Seoretaiyef 
War,  the  inspector^genoral.  Colonel  Stone,  is  more  cognizant 
than  any  one  else.  I  had  frequent  conferences  with  him  about 
the  District  militia,  and  was  able  to  be  of  some  service  to  him 
in  ooneequenee  of  my  relations  with  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Holt 

It  has  been  most  fortunate  that,  notwithstanding  my  intimate 
relations  with  most  of  the  secession  leaders,  in  consequence  of 
the  part  I  took  in  the  presidential  campaign,  I  never  wavered 
for  a  moment  in  resolutely  fighting  secession.  I  was  actively  at 
work  the  moment  it  arose.  I  gave  it  no  quarter.  My  position 
was  well  known  in  Congreas." 

General  Totteu  forwarded  this  letter  with  the  follow^ 
ing  indorsement :  — 

**  With  a  high  order  of  talent,  bis  great  characteristics  of 
promptness,  boldness,  and  energy  esnnot  &tl  to  marie  promi- 
nentiy  any  career  that  may  be  opened  to  him  aa  a  soldier,  and 
I  trust  the  government  will  at  once  avail  ttself  of  bis  high 
qualifications  by  assigning  him  a  position  that  will  give  fdl 
play  to  powers  so  well  suited  to  the  present  wants  of  the 
oountiy*" 
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Governor  Stevens  dlao  wrote  Professor  Bache,  Colonel 
Stone,  and  others  to  present  his  merits  to  the  new  admin- 
istration J  for,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  lie  was  most 
anxious  to  secure  such  a  position  as  would  enable  him 
to  render  his  best  service  to  his  country. 

fie  reached  New  York  early  in  Julj,  and  went  straight 
to  Washington,  not  even  stopping  to  visit  his  family  in 
Newport.  His  reception  tiiere  was  cold  and  diseonrag- 
ing.  The  very  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  recent 
presidential  campaign,  and  Lis  intimate  association  during 
it  with  men  who  wore  now  foi  emost  in  striving  to  destroy 
the  country,  prejudiced  many  against  him,  and  Douglas 
Democrats  even  more  than  RepubUcans.  Senator  Nefr* 
nuth  rather  tamed  the  cold  shoulder,  alleging  that  he  felt 
bound  to  reserve  all  his  influence  for  the  benefit  of  men 
from  bis  own  State.  Governor  Stevens  called  upon  the 
new  President,  and  made  a  good  and  lasting  impression 
upon  him,  but  no  response  was  made  to  his  tender  ;  and 
while  the  whole  country  was  aroused,  and  troops  were 
flocking  to  Washington,  and  the  great  needs  of  the  hour 
were  military  ability  and  experience,  it  seemed  as  though 
tbe  servioes  of  one  of  her  best  qualified  and  most  patrir 
otic  sons  would  be  rejected^  and  he  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  hia  oountiy  in  her  extremity.  He 
offered  bis  services  to  General  McDowell  as  aide,  or  in 
any  capacity,  for  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
defeat  of  Bull  Kun,  l)ut  tliey  were  decUned.  The  only 
brisfht  spot  in  this  time  of  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation was  his  meeting  General  Scott,  and  regaining  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  old  chief. 

Meantime  bis  ^ends  and  patriotic  men  of  all  parties, 
who  were  anxions  that  bis  services  should  not  be  lost  to 
die  country)  were  sending  on  recommendations  in  bis 
behalf.  Governor  Spragne  and  the  legislature  of  Rhode 
Ibliiiid,  Governor  Andrew^  Senator  Wilson,  Represeuta- 
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tives  Rice,  Train,  and  others,  of  Massachusetts,  Senator 
John  P.  Hale,  of  New  ILuiipshire,  Nesmith,  of  Oregon, 
Rice,  of  Minnesota,  and  mari y  other  members  of  Congress 
urged  his  appointment  as  brigadier-general.  The  "Spring- 
field Bepublioan  "  strongly  set  forth  his  qualificatbnsy 
and  urged  the  government  to  emploj  his  senrices.  As^ 
contrary  to  expectations^  it  vas  not  made,  Goyenioi 
Andrew  offered  him  the  colonelcy  of  a  Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  Governor  Sprague  that  of  a  Bhode  Island 
regiment,  both  explaining  that  they  would  have  made 
the  offer  before,  had  they  not  supposed  he  would  \>i'  L^iven 
the  position  of  general.  But  just  before  these  uiitrs  ^v^;re 
received,  the  Secretary  of  War  tendered  him  the  colo- 
nelcy of  the  79th  Highlanders,  a  New  York  regiment, 
which  had  been  badly  cut  up  at  Bull  Bun^  and  he  had 
accepted  it.  A  few  days  later  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  papers  to  the  effect  that  he  had  declined  this  positioni 
and  immediately  Governor  Andrew  telegraphed,  Can 
you  now  accept  regiment  temporarily  ^vhile  we  try  for 
brigade  ?  "  and  Governor  Sprague  telegraphed,  "  I  hear 
yon  decline  position  in  79th.  Will  you  accept  my  offer?'* 
But  having  tendered  his  services  to  the  government  with- 
out qualification,  Grovemor  Stevens  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
accept  any  position  to  which  he  might  he  aasigned,  and 
therefore  was  obliged  to  decline  boUi  offers. 

Before  entering  upon  the  new  duty  he  made  a  hasty 
visit  of  two  days  to  his  family  in  Newport,  where  he  ad- 
dressed a  Union  meeting  with  Greneral  Burnside. 

At  this  time  hi;  was  stdl  reduced  in  healtli  and  streiifrth 
from  the  overwork  of  the  last  year,  and  mortified  and 
depressed  in  spirit,  almost  the  only  occasion  his  buoyant 
and  self-reliant  character  was  thus  affected.  To  a  personal 
biend  he  ezdaimedi  I  will  show  those  men  in  Waahing- 
ton  that  I  am  wordiy  of  something  better  tiian  a  regi- 
ment, or  I  will  lay  my  bonea  on  llie  hatdefield." 
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THB  7VTH  mOHLAlTDXBa. — THE  ABMT  OF  THB  POTOHAO 

For  many  yean  the  HigUaad  Guard  was  a  crack  New 

York  city  militia  battaliuu,  composed  of  Scots,  or  men 
of  Scottish  lineage.  They  wore  the  kilt  as  their  iini- 
form^  and,  for  fatigue  or  undress,  a  blue  jacket  with  red 
facings,  and  trousers  of  Gameronian  tartan*  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  battalion  was  raised  to 
a  full  regiment  by  the  addition  of  two  companies  and 
filling  up  the  ranks,  and  on  May  13, 1861,  entered  the 
United  States  serviee  for  three  years  as  the  79th  High- 
kuders,  New  York  volunteers. 

Few  regiments  even  in  those  patriotic  days  contained  a 
finer,  braver,  or  more  intelligent  body  of  men.  Nearly 
every  walk  of  life  was  represented  among  them  except 
common  laborers  ;  but  business  men,  derks,  and  mechan- 
ics, with  some  sailors  and  even  a  few  veteran  British  sol- 
diers, filled  the  ranks.  One  company  contained  so  many 
bookkeepers  and  clerks  that  it  was  known  as  the  clerks' 
company.  If  a  skilled  man  was  wanted  at  headquarters 
for  any  purpose,  from  clerk  to  mule-driver,  from  manning 
a  light  battery  to  rowing  a  boat,  the  Hl<:;li landers  were 
always  called  upon  to  furnish  the  detail,  and  their  succes- 
sive commanders  had  all  they  could  do  to  prevent  the 
regiment  from  being  depleted  by  such  calls. 

At  the  batde  of  Bull  Bnn  the  Highlanders  were  terri- 
bly cut  up,  loring  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  including  eleven  officers.  The 
colonel,  James  Cameron,  brutliei*  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
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was  killed  g-allantly  leading  his  regiment,  which  was  con- 
gidecably  scattered  after  the  battle.  It  was  collected  to- 
gether in  a  few  days,  and  moved  to  a  camp  on  Meridian 
Hill^  at  the  head  of  Tenth  Street,  north  of  Washington, 
named  Camp  Ewen.  The  offieen  and  non-eomniissioned 
officers  now  petitioned  the  secretary  to  order  the  regi- 
ment  home  to  recruit  and  recuperate.  The  secretary, 
visiting  the  camps,  repeatedly  expressed  great  regard  for 
the  regiment,  and  promised  to  do  anything  in  his  power 
for  it.  When  the  petition  reached  him,  he  indozsed  it  as 
f ollowB :  — 

The  Secretary  of  War  believes  that  in  consideration  of  the 
gallant  fiervices  of  the  79tli  regiment,  New  York  Yohinttjers, 
and  of  their  losses  in  battle,  they  are  eutitit'(i  to  the  sjn  eial  con- 
sideration of  their  country ;  and  he  al^^o  orders  that  the  regi- 
nient  he  nent  to  some  one  of  the  forts  in  the  bay  of  New  York 
to  till  up  the  regiment  by  xecruits,  as  soon  as  Colonel  Stevens 
returns  to  the  oommand. 

SoiON  Cameron, 
^Secretary  of  War, 

The  men  were  informed  of  the  secretary 'ii  order,  and 
notified  to  prepare  for  the  homewaxd  trip,  to  which  thej 
looked  forward  with  eager  anticipations  and  longing. 
Bnt  the  military  authoritiee  remonstrated  so  strennonsly 
against  the  order,  on  the  ground  of  Ae  bad  effect  on 
other  troope  of  allowing  one  regiment  to  go  home,  that 
the  secretary  allowed  it  to  be  set  aside,  yet  no  notice  of 
the  revocation  was  given  the  His^hlanders.  As  dav  by 
day  went  by  without  the  much-desired  liomeward  orders, 
they  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied ;  the  officers^  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  the  men,  conld  not  satisfy  their 
doubts  and  misgiyings,  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
grew  daily. 

On  Aupfiist  7  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  M.  Elliott  ^vas 
directed  iwm  Headquarters  i^irst  Division,  Xsew  York 
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State  Militia,  to  convene  the  commissioned  oiiicersj  after 
five  days'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  colonel, 
and  accordingly  notiiied  them  to  meet  on  the  13th  at  four 
p.  M«  for  such  pupose.  Apparently  the  state  aothozities 
ignored  the  action  of  the  War  Dqtartment  in  appointiDg 
a  new  colonel,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  appoint 
ment  of  Colonel  Stevens  was  annooneed  to  the  regiment, 
except  by  his  own  order  assnmin^  oomniand* 

On  August  10  Colonel  Stevens  arrived  at  the  camp, 
and  at  dress  parade  that  evening  the  following  order  was 
road:  — 

The  undetsigned,  in  pnrsuaiioe  of  orders  from  the  War  De- 
partment, hereby  awames  oommaad  of  the  79tii  regiment,  New 
York  State  Militia.  He  will  devote  himself  earnestly  to  the 
regiment,  and  trosts  that  its  high  reputation,  gained  by  honor- 
able servioe  in  the  faoe  of  the  enemy,  will  not  suffer  at  his 
hands.  He  donbts  not  that  seal,  fidelity,  and  soldierly  bearing 
will  oontinne  to  ehaxaeteriae  every  member  of  the  regiment. 

Isaac  I.  Ste^^ns, 

Co^ofieL 

The  new  eobnel  spent  the  next  day  in  amply  observe 
ing  the  offieos  and  men  and  inspecting  the  oamp,  taking 
no  active  steps.  On  the  following  day,  however,  he  sum- 
moned the  major  and  several  other  officers  to  bis  tent, 

and  demanded  and  exacted  their  resi^ations.    On  the 

13th,  the  third  day  of  his  commaiul,  he  issued  an  order 
at  dress  parade  that  the  regiment  should  move  camp  on 
the  morrow. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  The  men  plainly 
saw  that  they  were  not  to  go  to  New  York,  and  f^t  that 
they  had  beon  trifled  with  and  deceived.  They  gathered 
in  knots  like  angry  bees  to  discuss  their  wrongs.  Many 
of  them  went  into  the  city  that  night  and  returned  late, 
more  or  less  intoxicated.  Whiskey  uas  smuggled  into 
the  camp;  and  some  of  the  forced-to-resigu  ol&cers  had  a 
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band  iu  this,  and  by  the  eventful  morning  of  the  Mth 
the  regiment  was  ripe  for  mutiuy. 

When,  after  an  early  breakfast,  the  order  was  given  to 
sthke  tents,  all  flatly  refused  except  two  companies,  —  I 
and  K, — which  remained  faithful  and  obedient  dmiag 
the  trouble.  These  were  the  new  companies  recently 
organized,  and  probably  were  leas  infected  with  militia 
notiona  than  the  othera.  Colonel  Stevena  yiaited  the 
fractory  companies  in  turn,  but  the  men,  deaf  to  orders 
and  expobtulatiuiis,  stubbornly  refused  obedience,  aud 
told  how  they  had  been  deceived  and  disappointed.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel £lliott  attempted  to  explain  his  action, 
but  without  satisfying  the  colonel,  who  gave  him  half 
an  hour  in  whioh  to  resign,  on  penalty  of  court^nartiaL 
£lliott  resigned. 

Colonel  Stevena  oontinned  going  freely  and  fearlessly 
among  the  men,  remonstrating  with  them  and  urging 
them  not  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  regiment,  but  in 
vain.  When  the  o£&cers  attempted  to  strike  the  tents 
themselves,  they  were  forcibly  prevented,  and  several  of 
them  roughly  handled.  Colonel  Stevens,  coming  to  a 
group  where  some  officers  had  just  been  thns  repulsed, 
the  armed  and  angiy  matineera  threatening  to  shoot  any 
one  who  touched  a  tent,  at  once  ezdaimed,  Then  I 
will  take  it  down  myself,'*  and,  disregarding  ihreafoning 
words  and  looks,  laid  hold  of  the  tent  to  strike  it.  At 
this  the  men,  struck  with  admiration  at  his  intrepidity, 
exclaimed,  '^Dinna  mind,  colonel ^  we'll  take  it  doon  ior 
ye  this  ance." 

At  length,  finding  all  efforts  to  restore  obedience 
fruitless,  Colonel  Stovens  felt  obliged  to  report  tlie  mu- 
tiny, and  ask  for  troopa  to  anppreas  it.  In  reaponae 
the  camp  waa  sonounded  kto  in  the  afternoon  by  an 

overpowering  force  of  regular  infantry,  artiUery,  and 

cavalry,  which,  in  presence  oL  the  reliactory  regiment^ 
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ostentatiously  loaded  muskets,  drew  sabres,  and  charged 
the  guns  with  canister  and  trained  them  on  the  camp. 
Colonel  Steyens  ihen  addreased  thenni  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp:—  * 

•*  I  know  you  have  been  deceived.  Yon  have  been  told  you 
were  to  go  to  your  homes,  when  no  such  orders  had  been  given. 
But  you  are  soldiers,  and  your  duty  is  to  obey.  I  am  your 
colonel,  and  your  obedience  is  due  to  mc.  I  am  a  soldier  of 
the  regular  army.  I  have  spent  many  years  on  the  frontier 
fighting  the  Indians.  I  have  been  surrounded  by  the  red 
devils,  fighting  for  my  scalp.  I  have  been  a  soldier  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  bear  honorable  wounds  received  in  battle,  and 
have  been  in  far  greater  danger  than  that  surronnding  me  now. 
All  the  morning  I  have  begged  you  to  do  your  dnty.  Now  I 
shall  order  you  ;  and  if  you  hesitate  to  obey  instantly,  my  next 
order  will  be  to  those  troops  to  fire  upon  you.  Soldiers  of  tho 
79th  Highlanders,  fall  in ! » 

His  voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet.  The  men^  thoroughly 
cowed,  made  haste  to  fall  into  the  ranks. 

The  regiment,  guarded  on  both  flanks  by  the  regulars^ 
was  then  matched  into  Fourteenth  Street,  the  colors  weie 
taken  away  by  order  of  General  McClellan,  and  thirty^ 
fiye  men,  reported  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  as  active  in 
the  disturbance,  were  marched  off  to  prison.  The  regi- 
ment resumed  its  march  for  the  Eastern  Branch,  crossed 
that  stream,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  near  the  Mary- 
land Insane  Asylum^  —  a  suggestive  coincidence,  remarks 
the  historian  of  the  regiment.  Soon  after  daylight  the 
next  morning  ihe  new  camp  was  veachedy  named  Camp 
Cansten^  after  a  resident  of  Washington,  who  had  shown 
Hie  Highlanders  many  kind  attentions  after  Bnll  Run, 
tents  were  pitched|  and  ihe  rontme  of  camp  lifo  estab- 
lished. 

Fourteen  of  the  so-called  ringleaders  were  soon  after- 
wards released  and  returned  to  the  regiment,  and  the 
remainder  were  sent  to  the  Drj  Tortugas  on  the  Florida 
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coast,  where  they  were  kept  on  fatigue  duty  until  the  16th 
of  the  following  Febraaiy,  when  they  were  also  leleasecly 
and  fejoiiied  the  i^;iment  at  Beaufort^  S*  G. 

Colonel  Stevens  oommallded  has  regiment  irith  a  &m 

and  severe  hand.  He  enforced  early  roll-calls,  hard  drill- 
ing, aiid  strict  cleanliness  in  person  and  camp.  There 
were  some  men  so  demoraUzed,  by  homesickness  or  other- 
ma6f  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  keep  themselves 
.deeen^  or  attend  to  their  duties^  and  he  made  the  guard 
take  them  daily  to  the  river,  and  strip  and  semb  them 
with  soap  and  brooms.  Under  snch  drastie  treatment  they 
speedily  lecovei  ed  their  tone.  He  promptly  and  severely 
punished  every  neglect  of  duty.  He  selected  a  number 
of  bright,  eihcient  young  sergeautSi  and  promoted  them 
to  be  officers  of  the  companies.  He  daily  sent  out  d^ 
tachments  on  scouting  expeditions,  or  marches  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  had  sketches  and  measnrements  made 
for  a  topographical  map.  By  these  means  he  vimed  the 
monotony  of  camp  life,  and  infused  hope  and  spirit  into 
tile  command.  He  obtained  furloughs  for  a  limited 
number  of  meui  those  with  famihes  having  the  prefer- 
encey  and  thus  assisted  some  forty  to  visit  their  homes 
for  fifteen  days  each.  He  was  especially  strict  wiih  the 
officers,  tanght  them  to  assert  their  authority,  and  broke 
up  the  time-honored  habit,  the  curse  of  militia  organi- 
zations, of  deferring  to,  and  hobnobbing  with,  the  rank 
and  file. 

.  On  the  26th  the  regiment  broke  camp,  marched  through 
Washington^  the  band  ph^ying  the  dead  march,  by  order 
of  the  colonel}  in  token  of  their  disgraced  condition  and 
loss  of  the  colors,  and  went  into  camp  on  Kalorama 

Hill,  beyond  Georgetown,  a  mile  from  the  Chain  Bridge. 
Colonel  Stevens  named  the  new  location  Camp  Hope,  and 
in  a  brief  address  to  the  regiment  bade  them  hope,  and 
dedared  that  together  they  wodd  win  back  the  colors 
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and  achieve  a  glorious  career.  With  all  his  matter-of* 
fact  judgment,  he  had  a  pronounced  vein  of  enthusiasm 
and  poetic  feeling,  and  had  a  sing^ular  power  of  arousing 
them  in  others,  and  of  appealing  to  the  higher  motives. 
It  was  Napoleon  who  dedaied  that  in  war  the  moral  ia  to 
the  physical  as  three  to  one* 

At  this  camp  Colonel  Stevens  dispensed  entirely  with 
oamp  goaidsy  which  in  all  the  new  regiments  were  deemed 
indispensable,  and  appealed  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  liighlauders  to  refrain  from  wandering  from 
camp,  and  from  annoying,  or  pilfering  from,  the  country 
people.  The  men  responded  nobly  to  this  appeal,  and 
took  great  pride  in  scmpnlously  obeying  these  orders^ 
and  in  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  The  inhabitants 
lelt  safe  when  Ihey  saw  the  uniform  of  the  Highlanders^ 
and  frequently  spoke  of  the  difference  between  them  and 
other  troops.  The  Highlanders  still  wore  tiie  bine  jacket 
with  red  lacings,  but  the  regulation  uniform  as  to  the 
remainder.  Later,  when  the  jackets  were  worn  out,  they 
were  uniformed  like  other  troops. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September  a  large  force, 
including  the  Highlanders,  crossed  Chain  Bridge  to  the 
sonftfaem  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  np  positions 
In  front  and  extending  to  the  left,  connecting  with 
troops  from  Arlington.  At  midnight,  as  the  regiment 
was  drawn  up  in  line.  Colonel  Stevens  addressed  them  as 
fdlows :  — 

**  *  Soldiers  of  the  79th !  You  have  been  consured,  rinil  I  have 
been  censured  with  yon.  Yon  arr?  now  ^<'iiig  to  fli^'^ht  the  bat- 
tles of  your  country  without  your  colors.  I  ]<ray  God  you  iur\y 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  mcctiun;  the  enemy,  that  you  may 
return  victorious  with  your  colors  gloriously  won.* 

"  As  chccrinp;  was  prohibited,"  snys  the  historian,  "  the  men 
listened  in  silence,  but  with  n,  determination  to  do  all  in  cnx 
power  to  recover  our  loet  honors.'* 
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It  was  an  impressive  scene,  —  the  long  line  of  silent 
soldiers  dimly  seen  in  the  gloom  of  night,  as  they  gained 
new  courage  and  determination  from  the  brief,  brave,  and 
Boldierly  words  of  their  leader. 

The  troops  in  front  of  Cham  Bridge  oonstitated  a  divi- 
don  nnder  General  W.  F.  Smith  (Baldy  Smith),  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  forming  under  General  George  B. 
McCleUan,  and  Colonel  Stevens  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  First  Brigade,  consisting  of  the  2d  and  3d  Vermont, 
the  6th  Maine,  and  his  own  regiment,  and  was  intrusted 
with  building  Fort  Ethan  Alleti,  a  strong  and  extensi^ 
earthwork  on  the  left  of  the  Leeshurg  turnpike^  and  of 
felling  the  woods  in  the  Ticinity.  The  Maine  men,  all 
expert  woodsmen,  armed  with  axes  and  deployed  m  a  long 
line  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  slope,  worked  upwards, 
chopping  every  tree  nearly  tlirough,  so  that  it  stood  by 
only  a  narrow  chip,  until  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
slope ;  then  at  the  signal  of  the  bngle  the  last  few  quick 
strokes  of  the  axe  resounded  against  the  top  row  of  trees, 
which  fell  crashing  on  those  below,  and  they  on  the  next 
lower,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  forest  crashed  down 
together  in  thundering  ruin. 

The  troops  were  kept  hard  at  work,  thus  felling  forests 
and  digging  forts,  and  also  in  outpost  duty,  for  a  strong 
picket  line  to  cover  the  front,  posted  nearly  a  mile  in 
advance,  had  to  be  maintained.  Alarms  from  this  line 
were  frequent,  and  on  one  occasion  the  enemy  were  re- 
ported as  advancing  in  heavy  force,  and  the  troops  were 
hastily  gotten  under  arms.  Every  one  expected  to  take 
post  in  the  fort,  but  Colonel  Stevens  led  his  brigade  oat 
nearly  to  the  picket  line,  deployed  them  on  a  com* 
manding  position  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  coolly 
awaited  the  attack.  This  movement,  so  promptly  but  de- 
liberately made,  visibly  raised  the  confidence  and  morale 
of  the  troops  ^  and  when,  the  alarm  proving  unfounded, 
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they  marched  back  to  camp,  they  felt  able  and  eager  to 
encounter  the  enemy  on  ef^ial  sfroiind. 

On  the  llthy  under  orders  from  General  Smith,  but 
^tfa  strictest  injunction  not  to  bring  on  a  general  en- 
gagement undor  any  circumstanoee,  Colonel  Stevens,  with 
two  thooaand  troops,  made  a  reconnoisBanoe  in  force  of 
LewinsYille,  a  handet  six  miles  in  advaaoe  of  Chain  Bridge. 
His  force  comprised  the  Highlanders;  the  3d  Vermont, 
under  Colonel  Breed  N.  Hyde  ;  two  companies  of  the  2d 
Vermont,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  J.  Staniiard ; 
four  companies  of  the  1st  Chasseurs  or  65th  New  York, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Shaler;  five  com- 
panies of  the  19th  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Mer^ 
dith ;  four  guns  of  Giiffin's  battery,  5th  United  States 
aztillery,  Captain  Charles  Griffin ;  a  detachment  of  fifty 
of  the  5th  regular  cavalry,  under  Lientenant  William 
McLean  ;  and  one  of  forty  volunteer  cavalry,  under  Cap- 
tain i\()l)inson. 

With  sldrniislu  rs  in  advance,  and  exploring  the  ground 
on  both  flanks  to  the  distance  o£  a  mile,  the  command 
advanced  steadily  to  Lewinsville,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
piekets  falling  back  without  resistance,  and  occiipied  the 
village  at  ten  a.  m.  Cavalry  pickets  were  thrown  out  on 
all  the  roads;  three  guns  and  some  five  hundred  skirmish- 
ers were  posted  well  out  to  command  the  approaches  on 
all  sides ;  and  the  position  \Yas  hold  for  five  hours,  dur- 
ing which  Lieutenant  Orlando  M.  Toe,  of  the  engineers 
(afterwards  General  Poe),  and  Mr.  West,  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  made  a  topographical  map  and  sketch  of  the 
place  and  vicinity.  Colonel  Stevens,  with  Captain  Griffin 
and  Lieutenant  Poe,  thoroug^y  examined  the  whole  posi- 
tion ol  Lewinsville^  of  which  he  reported,  '^It  has  great 
natural  advantages,  is  easily  defensible,  and  should  be 
occupied  without  delay."  During  this  time  small  bodies 
of  the  enemy  were  seen  observing  the  Union  force  at  a 
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safe  distance)  and  a  caTalry  picket,  or  veconnoitrmg  party 
of  fifty  men,  was  driven  off  by  Lieutenant  McLean. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  roads  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  force  to  cover  the  reconnoissance.  Colonel 
Meredith,  with  three  companies  of  his  regiment  and  one 
gan^  held  the  road  leading  north  to  the  Leesburg  pike. 
The  same  road,  running  aonth  of  the  village  to  Falls 
Church)  was  guarded  by  one  company  of  the  same  regi- 
ment with  one  gon.  Cdonel  Hyde,  with  the  3d  Vermont 
and  one  gon,  held  <lie  road  leading  westward  to  Vienna^ 
and  also  the  new  road  to  Vieuua,  which  fell  into  the 
Falls  Church  road  half  a  mile  south  of  the  hamlet.  The 
remaining  gun,  with  the  two  companies  of  the  2d  Ver- 
mont, was  kept  in  reserve  at  the  cross-roads ;  while  the 
Highlanders  and  Chasseurs  were  held  in  reserve  a  third 
of  a  mile  back  from  the  village^  and  two  companies  of  the 
former  were-  thrown  out  aa  skimusheis  to  coyer  the  left  • 
flank  and  rear,  and  connected  with  the  Indiana  akirmiahr 
ers  on  the  Falls  Church  road. 

About  three  lu  the  afternoon  the  skirmishers  were  called 
in,  and  tiie  column  formed  for  the  return  march.  Just 
as  the  bugle  sounded  Forward  1 "  a  section  of  artillery, 
which  the  enemy,  stealing  up  under  cover  of  the  woods  as 
the  Highlanders'  skirmishers  retired,  had  adroitly  phinted 
on  the  left  rear,  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  shells  over  the 
head  of  the  column  as  it  marohed  hack ;  and  simultane- 
ously  a  considerable  force  of  their  skirmishers  from  the 
Vienna  and  Falls  Church  roads  advanced  on  the  villaf:^e 
and  commenced  firing  on  the  withdrawing  troops,  Init 
were  directly  repulsed,  ^nd  gave  no  further  trouble.  For 
a  few  minutes  there  was  some  flurry  in  the  column  under 
the  shell  fire  at  a  turn  in  the  road  where  it  was  most  ex- 
posed* Some  of  the  officers  and  men  threw  themselvei 
flat  on  the  ground  at  every  missile  that  bust  or  horded 
overhead,  a^  once  twenty  men  ranged  tfaemselTeB  in  line 
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behind  a  tree  barely  a  foot  in  diameter.  But  this  con- 
fosion  was  over  in  a  few  numitea;  the  excitable  one% 
under  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  their  oomiadea,  lesamed 
their  pUcee  in  the  xankB^  and  the  oolomn  was  not  broken 

or  delayed. 

Colonel  Stevens  posted  GriiHiTs  battery  in  a  good 
position  on  the  right,  or  north  of  the  road,  which  opened 
a  rapid  and  weU-eustained  fire  on  the  enemy's  gnns,  and 
in  half  an  hour  silenced  them.  The  column  continued 
its  march  meantime  in  admirable  order,  and  Lieutenant 
McLean  brought  up  the  rear  unmolested.  Colonel  Ste» 
▼ens,  having  thus  withdrawn  his  cohimn  from  the  village 
and  well  past  the  annoying  battery,  selected  other  posi- 
tioiis  for  the  guns^a  section  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  disposed  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy's  attack,  or  to 
attack  him  if  opportunity  offered.  The  troops  were  in 
fine  spirits,  and  obeyed  every  order  with  alacrity.  But 
the  enemy  having  ceased  his  artillery  fire,  and  making 
no  demonstration,  showing  glimpses  only  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  at  a  distance,  the  return  march  was  continued, 
and  the  troops  reached  their  camps  without  further  inci- 

dmt. 

■  _ 

The  Union  loss  in  this  affair  was  two  killed  and  thir> 
teen  wounded,  besides  three  captured,  the  latter  having, 

in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  shot  at  the  enemy,  ventured 
too  far  in  front  of  the  skirmish  line  of  the  19th  Indiana, 
to  which  they  belonged. 

The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  the  13th  Virginia,  a 
fleetbn  of  Bosser's  battery  of  the  Washington  artillery, 
sad  a  detachment  of  the  1st  Virginia  caviJry,  all  under 
command  of  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  of  the  laiter.  Colo- 
nel Stuart  made  a  most  exaggerated  and  magniloquent 
report  of  the  action,  and  was  actually  promoted  to  briga- 
dier^reneral  for  it. 

The  action  was  over,  and  the  Union  troops  were  calmly 
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marchinof  down  the  road,  when  General  Baldy  Smith  came 
galloping  up  it  in  hot  haste,  followed  hy  his  staff  and  a 
section  of  Mott's  battery,  and  manifesting  considerable 
anxiety,  for  the  artiUeij  firing  had  been  brisk  and  noiay 
while  it  lasted,  and  his  orders  from  McClellan— the  same 
he  had  impressed  on  Colonel  Stevens  —  charged  him  not 
to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  But  perceiviiit^  the 
fine  order  and  undaunted  bearing  of  the  troops,  and 
learning  how  well  they  bad  all  behaved,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  keeping  his  distance,  he  resumed  bis  wonted 
coolness,  and  heartily  congratulated  Oolong  Stevens  and 
his  command  on  the  well-conducted  and  successfol  reoon- 
noissance.  Half  an  hour  later  General  McClellan,  with 
a  large  following  of  stair  and  escort,  came  tearing  up 
the  road  to  the  returning  column,  showing  even  greater 
excitement  and  anxiety.  He,  too,  calmed  down  on  learning 
that  the  affair  was  all  over,  congiatnlated  General  Smith, 
ostentationsly  visited  and  commiserated  the  wonnded,  and 
returned  to  Washington  without  noticing  Colonel  Stevens. 

A  few  days  later  l^e  colors  were  restored  to  the  High- 
landers by  General  McClellan  in  person,  in  recognition 
of  their  soldierly  conduct  since  recrossing  the  Potomac, 
especially  in  the  affair  at  Lewinsville. 

Colonel  Stevens  took  great  pains  in  disc^lining  and 
training  the  regiments  under  his  command,  one  of  which, 
the  6th  Maine,  was  raised  at  Bneksport  and  vicinity,  and 
some  of  whose  officers  he  knew  when  building  Fort  Knox, 
and  he  looked  forward  witli  confidence  and  pride  to 
forming  and  commanding  in  them  a  fine  body  of  soldiers. 
They,  too,  were  responding  to  and  appreciating  his  efforts, 
and  strong  feelings  of  mutual  esteem  and  devotion  wears 
&st  growing  up  between  the  commander  and  command. 
Before  moving  from  Camp  Hope,  F^dent  linooln  had 
assured  him  of  his  appointment  as  brigadier -general 
within  a  week,  and  he  was  daily  expecting  it.   He  never 
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doubted  that  the  troops  he  was  so  carefully  iustructiug 
would  form  his  brigade  ^vlieii  he  became  a  general,  nor 
did  they.  His  surprise  and  chagiin,  thereiorey  were  great 
when  the  Maine  and  Vermont  regiments  were  summarily 
taken  from  him  to  make  up  a  brigade  for  G^oeral  W.  S. 
Hancioek,  who^  a  new  brigadier,  had  yauA  lepoited  to 
Smith,  and  duee  newer  and  greener  regiments  were  sent 
to  replace  them.  They  were  the  33d  and  40th  New  York 
and  47th  PeDusylvania.  Colonel  Stevens  was  deeply  hurt 
and  disappointed  at  this  action.  With  the  unexplained 
delay  in  his  promised  appointment,  and  McClellan's  sig- 
luficant  and  averted  demeanor,  it  seemed  to  indicate 
a  fixed  intention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  deny 
him  promotion,  and  to  keep  him  down  to  his  colonek^ 
indefinitely.  But  he  uttered  no  word  d  remonstrance  or 
ie|nning  at  this  unworthy  treatment,  and  took  the  new 
regiments  in  hand  with  unabated  care  and  vigor.  He 
declared  to  iiis  son,  in  strict  confidence,  that,  if  his  ap- 
pointment as  general  was  not  soon  made,  he  would  relin- 
quish the  command  of  a  brigade  and  devote  himself  to 
the  Highlanders ;  that  he  would  make  them  the  beet-dis- 
eipUned  and  the  best^ed  regiment  in  the  amy,  and 
wonld  so  infuse  them  with  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
oonntiy  sud  the  cause  that,  like  Cromwell's  KronaideB, 
nothing  could  resist  their  onset.  He  dwelt  much  at  this 
time  on  Cromwell,  and  how  he  had  formed  and  trained 
liis  invincible  soldiers. 

Before  embracing  the  contemplated  course,  however. 
Colonel  Stevens  sent  his  son  to  see  the  President  and 
deliver  a  brief  message  to  the  effect  that,  although  several 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  assurance  was  given  of  his 
appointment  as  a  general  officer  within  a  we^k,  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  it,  and  feared  that  the  President,  under 
the  great  weight  of  care  and  resjtonsiljilities,  might  liave 
forgotten  it.    The  joung  man  accordingly  rode  into  the 
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eity  and  premiited  himaelf  at  the  White  House.  His  card 

was  taken  j  the  ante-rooni3  were  crowded  ^sitli  anxious 
applicants  and  eallers,  and  among  them  he  waited  for 
hours,  unable  to  get  access  to  the  President,  or  secure 
aay  attention.  At  last  he  accosted  a  colored  meaaeiiger, 
who  from  time  to  time  entered  the  President's  room  with 
eardsy  and  b^;ged  his  asaistanoe  in  ohtainmg  an  interview, 
stating  that  he  had  a  message  of  great  importance  from 
his  father,  Ccdonel  Isaac  L  Stevens,  who  had  sent  him 
expressly  to  deliver  it  to  the  President.  The  messen^ 
would  scarcely  listen,  indeed,  liad  to  be  almost  forcibly 
detained,  until  the  name  struck  lus  ear,  when  his  whole 
manner  changed.  Do  you  mean  Governor  Stevens  ? 
he  exclaimed.  ^^la  Governor  Stevens  yonr  father?  I 
used  to  see  him  here  often  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  time,  and 
I  am  gUd  to  do  anything  in  the  world  I  can  for  him.  I  '11 
take  your  name  in  the  next  time,  and  you  shall  see  the 
President,  if  I  can  fix  it.*'  He  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  boou  ubhered  the  youth  into  the  inner  office. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  him  in  a  kindly  and  fatherly 
manner  that  at  once  placed  him  at  ease,  listened  to  the 
message,  and  said:  Tell  your  father  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  promise,  nor  him  ;  that  I  should  have  had 
his  appointment  made  before  this,  if  it  had  not  heen  for 
Genml  MeCleUan ;  that  General  McCSleUan  said  Colonel 
Stevens  had  better  remain  in  command  of  the  Highlanders 
some  time  longer ;  that  they  were  not  yet  reduced  to 
proper  dincipline,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take  away 
their  colonel  at  present.  But  t^^U  your  latlier,"  he  added, 
**that  it  shall  be  no  longer  delayed."  Me  then  took  a 
small  blank  card  and  wrote  a  line  upon  it,  directing  that 
Colonel  Stevens's  appointment  as  brigadier-general  be 
made  out,  and  handed  it  to  his  visitor,  bidding  him  take 
it  over  to  the  War  Department  and  deliver  it  to  the  adjn- 
tantgeoeiaL  This  was  soon  done,  and  die  young  man, 
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plying  the  sptir,  joyfully  galloped  back  to  camp  with  the 
gratifying  news. 

Any  military  man  knows  perfectly  well  that  as  bri^ 
adiei^neial  he  ocmkl  have  as  modi  ovenoght  and  oontrol 
over  a  regiment  in  his  brigade  as  thongh  he  remained 
its  colonel  In  foet.  General  Stevens  retained  personal 
and  immediate  command  of  the  Highlanders,  although  he 
commauded  a  brigade,  and  long  after  he  became  a  general. 

On  the  25th  General  Smith  advanced  to  Lewinsvillc  with 
five  thousand  troops  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Colonel 
Stevens,  with  the  Highlanders  and  the  2d  Yermont^  led 
the  advanee,  and  the  skirmishers  of  the  former  captured 
an  officer  of  Staarfs  regiment  with  his  horse.  The  enemy 
made  no  resistanee^  and  after  loading  ninety  \v  agons  with 
com  and  grain^  the  expedition  returned. 

Camp  Advakcs,  Septenlwr  27, 1861. 

Mr  DZAB  Wife,  —  I  appointed  Hazard  adjutant  of  the  High- 
landers yesterday.  He.  has  heen  with  the  regiment  under  fire 
tliree  times,  acting  as  my  aide  on  two  ooeasio&s,  and  the  aide  of 
Gsptain  Ireland  on  the  thixd.  The  appointment  is  Tsiy  aeeept- 
sble  to  tlio  regiment. 

Hazard  will  make  an  exceUent  adjotant.  It  will  he  easy  for 
Um  to  learn  the  teehnieal  part  His  general  expeiienoe  will 
aiakd  everything  easy. 

I  am  looking  somewhat  for  my  brigadier's  oonunxBsion  this 
vsek. 

The  young  man  joined  the  regiment  immediately  after 
it  crossed  the  Potomac^  and  had  borne  a  musket  in  some 
of  its  skirmishes^  and  was  appointed  adjutant  on  the 
advancement  of  the  former  adjutant^  David  Ireland^  to  a 
captaincy  in  tlie  regular  army. 

General  SteTens's  appointment  as  brigadier  was  made 
on  the  28thy  and  on  the  follo-vving  day  lie  was  formally 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  third  brigade  of  Smith's 
division^  consisting  of  the  four  regiments  already  uuder 
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his  eliaige,  viz.,  tha  Highlandgra,  33d  and  4901  New 
York,  and  47th  Pennsylvania.    He  retained  the  imme> 

diate  command  of  tlie  Highlanders  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  brigade. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Smith's  division  and  other 
troops  of  the  right  wing  were  advanced  some  four  miles 
permanently^  without  encountering  the  enemy.  About 
noon,  soon  after  the  troops  had  come  to  a  halt.  General 
ModeUan,  escorted  as  nsnal  by  a  nnmeroos  staff,  iqp- 
peared  on  the  seene,  and,  after  ^imting  different  points, 
dismounted,  and  sat  down  to  a  lunch  which  his  attendanU 
Spread  for  him.  He  invited  General  Smith  and  some 
other  officers  to  partake  of  the  repast,  but  ignored  the 
presence  of  General  Stevens,  who  was  quite  near.  The 
latter  may  haye  been  unduly  sensitive,  but  he  re^^arded 
the  omiasion  as  an  intention«d  slight,  and  remarked  that 
he  actually  pitied  MeClellan. 

General  Stevens  named  the  new  pontion  occupied  by 
his  brigade,  which  was  not  far  from  Falls  Church,  the 
Camp  ui  the  Big  Chestnut,  from  a  huge  sylvan  monarch 
near  by.  A  train  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  waggons 
came  over  from  Washington  to  move  the  tents  and  bag^ 
gage  of  the  command,  —  what  a  contrast  to  later  cam- 
paign days,  when  f  car  wagons  only,  or  even  less,  were 
allowed  to  a  brigade  I  —  bnt  even  this  nomber  proved 
inadequate  to  bring  everything  at  one  trip.  The  new 
adjutant  of  the  Highlanders  directed  the  wagon-master 
to  send  sonio  wagons  back  for  what  was  left  behind,  but 
that  functionary  flatly  refused,  alki;ing  that  lie  was 
under  orders  to  make  but  one  trip,  and  then  return  to 
the  city.  The  adjutant  thereupon  appUed  to  the  general 
for  instructions  in  the  premises,  but  his  reception  was 
hotter  than  he  baigained  for.  ''Have  you  a  thonsand 
men  at  your  disposal,  and  suffer  yours^  to  be  set  at 
defiance  by  a  wagon-mastsr  ?  If  yon  are  not  man  enough 
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to  make  your  authority  respected,  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
an  oMcer.  Go  back  to  your  regiment  and  attend  to  your 
duty." 

SmaziSng  ander  this  nnexpeeted  rabnke,  the  young 
officer  again  summonod  the  wagon-master  and  leitoTated 
tlie  order,  and,  on  his  second  r^usal  to  obey  it,  had  him 

lashed  fast  to  a  neigliboring  tree.  Four  of  his  wagoners^ 
equally  contumacious,  shared  the  samo  fate ;  and  a  ser- 
geant and  four  soldiers  of  the  ever  ready  and  capable 
Highlanders  were  soon  driving  the  teams  back  to  the  old 
camp^  and  in  a  few  hours  safety  returned  with  the  left- 
bdund  goods.  The  bound  wagon-master  and  teamsters 
were  then  set  free  and  ordered  to  mount  their  wagons 
and  drive  off  instantly,  an  order  which  they  obeyed  with 
alacrity,  and  returned  to  Washington  doubtless  madder 
if  not  wiser  men.  Although  at  times  a  severe  and  exact- 
ing man,  General  Stevens  alwajrs  encouraged  his  subordi- 
nates to  self-reliance^  to  do  things,  ^^to  take  the  responsi- 
bility,*' in  Jackson's  phrase,  and  was  sure  to  back  them 
up  if  they  acted  in  this  spirit. 

Drilling,  picketing,  and  tree-felling  fully  employed  the 
troops,  at  Camp  of  the  Big  Chestnut.  By  McCiellan's 
orders  the  woods,  which  covered  a  good  part  of  the 
country,  were  slashed,  the  roads  blocked,  and  the  whole 
front  obstructed  by  felled  trees.  The  troops  were  o^ 
dered  to  get  under  arms  and  stand  in  line  for  half  an 
hour  before  daylight  every  morniii":^  in  anticipation  of 
an  attack  which  never  came.  This  was  an  especially 
disagreeable  and  unhealthy  task,  for  the  Potomac  fog 
shrouded  the  country  at  that  hour,  the  autumnal  mom- 
ings  were  damp  and  chilly,  and  the  men  would  stand 
coughing  all  along  the  line.  Many  a  poor  fellow  owed 
his  death  or  disablement  to  this  usele^  exposure.  Strict 
orders  were  issued  to  avoid  any  movement  which  might 

lead  to  a  collision  with  the  enemy,  and  especially  to  shun 
vol.  u 
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ever^'thing  which  might  bring"  on  a  general  en^flfement. 
The  orders  frequently  repeated  these  cautions,  and  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  a  nervous  apprehension  o£  t^hting.  Gen- 
exal  Stevens  thought  this  passive-defensive  attitude  all 
wrong.  He  took  great  pains  to  inculcate  and  develop  a 
holA.  and  enteiprising  spirit  in  his  own  brigade,  eepeciallj 
charging  bis  pieketa  to  bold  tbor  ground  in  cue  of 
attack,  and  was  delighted  when  a  detachment  of  the  49&i 
New  York  stood  firm,  aud  haudsomelj'  repulsed  a  dabii  oi 
the  enemy. 

At  breakfast  on  October  16  General  Stevens  unex- 
pectedly received  orders  to  turn  over  the  command  of  bis 
brigade  to  the  senior  colonel,  and  report  in  person  to 
General  Tbomaa  W.  Sherman  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  by  daj- 
light  tiie  next  morning,  Bj  eleven  o'ckn^  a.  M.  he  had 
written  farewell  orders  to  the  brigade  and  to  tiie  Highr 
landers,  devolved  the  command  upon  Colonel  Taylor,  of 
the  33d  New  York,  had  all  his  belongin<rs  packed  up, 
aud  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  to  Washintrtun. 

o 

To  avoid  anything  like  a  scene,  the  general  was  about 
to  ride  away  without  visiting  the  regiment  and  bidding 
them  farewell,  but  Captain  David  Morrison,  the  senior 
officer,  came  and  b^ged  him  to  say  goodrby  in  peison, 
saying  that  the  regiment  was  formed  and  was  most 
amdons  to  see  him.  He  rode  in  front  of  the  line,  and  in 
a  few  feeling  words  expressed  his  regards  and  hopes  for 
them  and  bade  them  farewell.  As  he  wheeled  and  rode 
off,  a  spontaneous  and  universal  cry  of  "  Tak*  us  wi*  ye ! 
Tak'  us  wi'  ye  1 "  burst  from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  and 
tears  stood  in  many  a  manly  eye. 

Stopping  only  two  boors  in  Washington,  during  wluoh 
he  called  at  the  War  Department  and  secnxed  Ae  ap- 
pointment of  his  son  as  eaptain  and  assistant  adjntanlh 
general  of  United  States  volunteers,  and  to  make  neoee- 
sary  purchases,  he  took  the  cars  iu  the  afternoon  for 
Annapolis. 
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As  they  rolled  along  through  the  pleasant  rural  scenery 
of  Maryland,  General  Stevens  threw  off  all  traces  of  care 
and  became  as  cheerful  and  light-hearted  as  a  boy.  He 
fell  to  talking  about  the  recent  experiences  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  my, 
ezpofling  and  condemning  the  nuataJcee  and  evil  effeeta  of 
McGleDan's  paariveHief ensive  management^  and  pointing 
out  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  right  oourae.  Instead  of 
obstructing  the  entire  front  with  blocked  roads  and  tracts 
of  slashed  woods,  which  would  impede  the  enemy's  attack 
indeed,  but  would  also  coniine  the  Union  troops  to  the 
strict  defensive,  making  it  impossible  to  manoeuvre  them 
offensively  outside  the  works,  the  front  should  have  been 
kept  clear  and  nnobstructed,  and  the  ground  carefully 
studied  and  understood  by  subordinate  commandersy  vnth 
tihe  yiew  of  throwing  a  heavy  force  upon  the  enemy^s 
flank,  or  any  weak  point  he  might  offer,  in  ease  he  at- 
tacked, lubtead  of  restiainiiig  the  natural  enterprise  and 
ardor  of  the  troops,  prohibiting  and  deprecating  all  hos- 
tile contact  with  the  enemy,  as  if  tiu'v  were  no  match  for 
the  rebelsy  thus  keeping  them  under  the  cowing  of  Bull 
Bun,  and  aggravating  the  awe  of  the  enemy's  prowess 
inspired  by  that  defeat  they  should  have  hem  continually 
brought  fkce  to  face  with  the  f oe,  scouts  and  feconttQi»> 
sanoes  kept  afoot  and  boldly  pushed,  and  parties  of 
picked  men  under  picked  officers  sent  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  pickets  and  exposed  detachments  at  every  favor- 
able opportunity.  Such  a  course,  he  declared,  would 
most  speedily  give  the  troops  confidence  and  restore  their 
morale,  would  foster  and  develop  their  natural  enterprise 
and  bravery,  and  would  most  effectively  and  quickly  make 
them  reliable  soldiers.  He  had  none  of  that  distrust  of 
Yolunteers  often  felt  by  regular  officers^  and  which  un- 
doubtedly influenced  McClellan,  for  he  knew  how  quickly 
such  spleudid  inateiial  as  the  brave  young  volunteers 
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then  flocking  to  the  country's  defease  would  become 
soldiers,  if  well  officered  and  under  a  bold  and  skillful 
commander.  He  discussedi  ako^  McClellan's  chaiacter 
without  the  least  trace  of  animosity,  admitting  his  ahility 
and  patriotism^  bat  lamentiiig  his  fatal  lack  o£  boldneBS 
and  decision^  which,  he  said,  lendefed  has  fiulnre  inevita- 
ble, and  finally  he  exclaimed,  with  great  feeling  and 
conviction,  "  I  am  glad  to  leave  McClellan's  army.  I 
am  rt'joiced  to  get  out  of  that  army.  I  teii  you  that 
army  under  McGlellan  is  doomed  to  disaster.*' 

They  reached  Annapolis  that  eyening,  and  were  most 
cordially  receiTed  by  General  Sherman,  and  by  Colonel 
Daniel  Leaanre,  of  the  100th  PennBylvania,  known  as  the 

Roundheads,"  which  was  to  form  part  of  General  Ste- 
vens's new  brigade.  His  iirst  act  on  reaching  Annapolis 
was  to  apply  by  telegraph  to  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  in 
conjunction  with  General  Sherman,  for  the  Highlanders. 
He  also  personally  telegraphed  the  President  to  that 
effect.  Colonel  Leasnre,  too,  telegraphed  the  Secretary 
that  his  regiment  was  largely  composed  of  Ae  descend- 
ants of  Scotch  Covenanters  and  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and 
were  anxious  to  be  joined  by  the  Highlanders.  Both 
the  President  and  secretary  were  desirous  of  granting  the 
request,  but  it  was  first  referred  to  General  McClellan, 
and  properly,  as  the  regiment  was  in  his  army.  He 
atrenuoiisly  objected  to  it,  protesting  that  he  eoold  not 
possibly  spare  one  of  his  best  veteran  regiments.  But 
Mr.  Liucoln  again  overruled  the  "  Young  Napoleon,"  and 
ordered  the  Highlanders  to  Annapolis  to  rejoin  their 
beloved  commander. 
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The  force  which  General  Shennan  was  fitting  oat  at 
Annapolis  was  destined,  in  oonjuDction  with  the  navy, 
to  seenie  a  harbor  on  the  Southern  coast  to  senre  as 

a  base  for  the  blockading  fleets.  Greneral  Sherman  was 
a  veteran  regular  officer  of  artillery,  who  had  g^reatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Biiena  Vista,  a 
thorough  soldier,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  moreover  a  man  of  ability,  sound  judg^ 
ment,  and  true  patriotism,  but  perhaps  somewhat  deficient 
in  enterprise.  He  personally  applied  for  General  Stevens, 
for  whom  he  entertained  great  esteem,  as  one  of  his 
brigade  commanders.  His  force  numbered  some  twelve 
thousand,  all  new,  raw  volunteers,  except  two  regular 
batteries  and  the  Highlanders,  who,  having  fought  at 
Boll  Run,  were  looked  up  to  as  veterans  by  the  other 
troops,  and  was  divided  into  three  brigades,  commanded, 
by  Brigadier^nerals  Egbert  L.  Vide  the  first,  Isaac  I. 
Stevens  the  second,  and  Horatio  G.  Wright  the  third. 

General  Ste vena's  brigade  consisted  of  the  HiG:h- 
landers,  the  100th  Pennsylvania  or  Roundheads,  Colo- 
nel Daniel  Leasure;  the  50th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  B. 
C.  Christ;  and  the  Sth  Michigan,  Colonel  William  M. 
Fenton.  They  were  all  brave,  patriotic,  and  intelligent 
men,  the  best  types  of  American  volunteers,  and  destined 
to  render  great  and  glorious  service  to  the  very  end  of 
the  war,  parti eipati nor  in  many  battles  and  engagements, 
and  preserving  their  colors  without  a  stain.   The  Michi- 
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ganders,  as  they  were  familiarly  called,  were  iaigely  of 
New  England  stock,  many  of  them  farmers'  boys,  and  had 
all  ^e  grity  inteUigenoey  and  enterprise  of  their  lineage. 
The  SOth  Pennsylvania  weie  Pennsylvania  Datchy  d^ 

sceudauts  of  the  Germans  who  settled  the  central  part  of 
the  State  before  the  Revolution,  and  were  slower,  more 
heavily  moulded  than  tiie  others,  but  always  steadfast 
and  reliable.  The  Roundheads  came  from  the  western, 
more  mountainous  part  of  the  Keystone  State,  and  were 
of  the  Yigoroos  Seotch-Iiish  stoek,  vith  many  tall,  raw- 
boned  men. 

The  regiments  were  quartered  in  the  Naval  Academy 
buildings  and  grounds.  On  Colonel  Leasure's  recom- 
mendation, General  Stevens  took  a  large  brick  building 
as  headquarters,  but  soon  after  moving  into  it  an  ambo* 
lance  was  driven  up  to  the  front  door,  and  a  soldier  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  smallpox,  his  &ce  perCeetlj  black 
and  festering,  was  taken  out  of  the  vehicle  on  a  stretcher 
and  borne  into  the  house,  which,  it  seems,  had  been 
selected  as  a  8ni;il]|)0x  hos[>ital.  Needless  to  say  that 
headquarters  fled  beiore  this  visitation.  General  Stevens, 
indignant  at  Leasuie's  carelessness  in  the  matter,  sum- 
marily ordered  him  out  of  his  own  spacions  qnarteis  and 
took  them  for  himself,  greatly  to  the  colonel's  disgust, 
who  was  heard  to  exclaim  that  there  were  too  many 
Roundheads  about  for  him  to  submit  to  such  an  indi<]^ 
nity ;  but  the  incident  had  a  g^ood  effect  in  showing  that 
the  new  commander  would  stand  no  trifling. 

The  Highlanders  arrived  on  the  18th,  and  the  next 
day  the  troops  were  taken  off  in  small  hay  sfceamboats 
to  the  large  ocean  steamships  anchored  two  miles  out, 
and  embarked  u])0]i  tliem.  The  largest  of  these  vessels, 
and  second  only  to  the  Great  Eastern,  was  the  Vander- 
bilt,  a  noble  side-wheel  ship  of  three  thousand  tonnage, 
which  had  recently  been  given  the  government  by  Come* 
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lias  Yanderbil^  the  old  canmiodore^  and  was  named  after 
bim.   HiB  favorite  captain,  Le  FavTe,  a  akiUful  navigator 

and  accomplished  gentleman,  commanded  her.  On  this 
fine  steamer  were  crowded  General  bteveiis  and.  stutr,  the 
Highlanders,  the  8th  Michigan,  and  a  hundred  quarter- 
master's employees,  all  together  over  two  thousand  men. 
A  large  nnmber  of  surf-boata  and  quantities  of  tents  and 
baggage  were  piled  in  confusion  on  her  decks,  leaving 
searee  atanding-ioom  for  the  troops.  The  Roundheads 
and  one  battafion  of  ihe  50lJi  embarked  on  the  Ocean 
Queen,  while  Colonel  Christ  witii  the  remainder  of  his 
regiment  were  loaded  on  the  Winfield  Scott. 

Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  William  Lilly 
here  joined  the  command  as  brigade  quartermaster.  He 
had  met  Greneral  Stevens  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign and  won  his  confidence,  of  which  he  proved 
unworthy,  and  owed  his  appointment  to  the  geneial's 
vectnnmendation.  General  Stevens  was  also  joined  by 
Colonel  William  H.  Nobles,  who  had  seen  much  service 
on  the  frontier,  and  whom  he  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Highlanders,  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  position 
and  soon  afterwards  resigned.  The  ^(  iieral  appointed  as 
his  first  aide-de-camp  Lieutenant  William  T.  Lusk,  of  the 
Highlanders,  an  educated  and  high-toned  gentleman,  who 
had  abandoned  his  studies  in  Germany  to  fight  for  his 
oonntiy,  and  who  proved  a  brave  and  excellent  officer, 
and  has  since  achieved  distinction  in  his  professi^m  as  a 
phyneian.  The  remaining  members  of  the  staff  were 
Dr.  George  S.  Kemble,  brigade  surgeon  ;  Captain  L.  A. 
Wariield,  brigade  commissary;  and  Lieutenants  Henry 
S.  Taft  and  William  S.  Cogswell,  signal  officers. 

The  transports  sailed  on  the  20th  and  reached  Fortress 
Monroe  the  next  day.  Here  were  awaiting  them  a  fleet 
of  thirty  warships,  under  Commodore  Sft?»"^l  F«  Dupont, 
and  a  large  number  of  sailing  vesaels  laden  with  mum*" 
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tions  and  stores.  The  expedition  lay  here  at  anchor  for 
a  week,  completing  the  necessary  preparatious.  Commo- 
dore Dupont  held  niany  conferences  on  his  flagship,  the 
Wabash,  with  General  Sherman  and  the  brigade  com- 
mandersy  at  which  the  objeotive  point  was  decided  upoo. 
The  weather  was  fine,  the  sea  smooth,  and  the  bine  loadr 
8tead|  covered  with  the  great  fleet,  comprising  may 
variety  of  veasel, — the  great,  grim,  bkck  waiships,  with 
their  frowning  batteries ;  the  transports,  swarming  with 
blue-clad  soldiers;  the  deep-laden  sailing-ships,  with  their 
tall  spars, — presented  an  impressive  and  animated  scene, 
fnlivenod  hy  the  numerous  launches  and  cutters  darting 
from  ship  to  ship  with  officers  bearing  dispatches  or 
exchanging  calls*  One  of  the  swiftest  and  nattiest  of 
these  small  craft  was  the  captain's  gig  of  the  Yanderbilt, 
manned  by  a  crew  of  fine  oarsmen  from  the  Highlanders, 
which  attracted  much  attention  from  the  army  and  navy 
alike,  was  the  envy  of  other  headquarters,  and  was  kept 
busy  conveying  General  Stevens  and  stall!  over  the  waters 
blue. 

It  was  a  fine,  hracing  autumn  afternoon,  October  29, 
when  the  great  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake  in  two 
parallel  columns  a  mile  apart.  The  giant  warship  Wabash 
led  the  right  column,  followed  in  single  file  by  the  war 
vessels,  thirty  in  number,  a  black  and  formidable  array. 
The  left  column  was  composed  of  the  transport  steamers, 
crowded  with  troops,  each  towing  one  of  the  sailing-ves- 
sels, and  also  contained  some  thirty  ships.  The  Vander- 
bilt  towed  the  Great  Republic,  a  four-masted,  full-risfefed 
ship  of  four  thousand  tons,  the  largest  sailing-ship  then 
afloat.  Besides  a  vast  cargo  of  stores,  she  earned  on  her 
main  and  upper  decks  a  great  number  of  artillery  horses. 
Thus  the  mighty  armada  steadily  ploughed  its  way  out 
to  sea,  with  flags  waving  and  bands  playing,  a  glorious 
and  awe-inspuing  sight ;  while  the  troops,  exhilarated  by 
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the  novel  and  stirring  scene  and  the  excitement  of  sail- 
ing to  an  unknown  destination,  their  hearts  swelhug  with 
the  hope  and  determination  of  soon  deahng  the  rehel  Hon 
a  naghtj  and  perhaps  fatal  blow,  cheered  and  cheered 
again  until  they  could  cheer  no  more* 

The  third  day  a  furious  Btorm  etrack  the  combined 
fleet  and  scattered  it  far  and  wide.  At  midnight,  in  tiie 
height  of  the  tempest,  the  great  hawsers  by  which  the 
Vanderbilt  was  towing  her  consort  threatened  to  tear  off 
her  quarters  under  the  terrific  strain  of  the  mountain 
billows,  and  had  to  be  cut  asunder  with  axes,  and  the 
Great  Republic  was  abandoned  to  her  fate  in  the  raging 
storm,  furions  sea,  and  black  night.  When  day  broke 
no  other  sail  was  visible  amid  the  driving  and  tossing 
billows.  Later  in  the  day  General  Stevens  opened  the 
sealed  orders  with  which  every  ship  was  provided,  to  be 
opened  in  ease  of  separation  from  the  fleet,  in  presence 
of  Captiiins  Le  I'avre,  Stevens,  and  1  illy,  and  announced 
that  the  destination  and  point  of  rendezvous  was  ofF  Port 
Royal,  one  of  the  iinest  harbors  on  the  Southern  coast, 
situated  midway  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  The 
Vanderbilt,  the  swiftest  cl  the  fleet,  arrived  off  the  en- 
trance on  November  3,  among  the  first.  The  other  ships 
came  stra^ling  in,  and  by  tlie  6th  were  nearly  all  assem- 
bled and  anchored  just  outside  the  bar,  save  four,  the 
Go\  ernor  and  Peerless,  that  foundered  in  the  storm,  and 
the  Osceola  and  Union,  that  wore  driven  ashore.  The  loss 
of  life,  however,  was  small  under  the  circumstances,  being 
seven  drowned  and  ninety-three  captured.  The  50th 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Winfield  Scott,  came  near  going  to 
ihe  bottom^  and  were  only  saved  by  incessant  pumping 
and  bailing,  and  throwing  overboard  the  entire  cargo. 

Port  Royal  was  defended  by  earthworks  on  each  nde 
of  the  entrance,  Fort  Walker  on  Hilton  Head,  the  south 
side^  and  Fort  Beauregard  on  Bay  Point,  on  the  north. 
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These  were  strong  and  well-constructed  forts,  with  heavy 
pampets,  tiavefaesy  and  bomb-proo^  mounted  forty-one 
guns  of  laige  eaHbre,  and  were  garEboned  and  defended 
by  three  tiionsand  troopB,  under  General  Thomas  F. 
Ihayton,  whose  brother,  Captain  Percival  Drayton,  com- 
manded the  gunboat  Pocahontas  in  Dupont's  fleet.  The 
enemy  had  also  three  small  gunboats  in  the  bay,  under 
Commodore  Tatnail^  formerly  an  ofiBicer  of  the  United 
States  navy. 

After  leoonnoiasanoe  by  his  gonboats,  Commodore 
Dupont  decided  to  attack  the  f  ods  with  his  fleets  and 
arranged  with  General  Sherman  that  the  troops  were  to 

land  111  :;iuall  boats  on  the  open  beach  durmg  the  naval 
boinltanliijent  and  carry  the  works  by  assault,  in  case 
the  navy  failed  to  shell  the  enemy  out.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  November  7  the  surf-boats,  of  which 
there  were  a  Luge  number,  and  all  the  boats  belonging 
to  the  vesselsy  were  hranohed^  and  brought  op  alongside 
or  astern  of  the  transports,  and  the  troops  of  Stevens's 
and  Wright's  bri<i^ades  were  provided  with  ammuuition 
and  one  day's  cooked  rations,  and  held  in  readiness  to 
land  and  attack.  While  they  awaited  this  movement  in 
high-wrought  expectation^  tlie  following  order  was  written 
by  General  Stevens  and  read  to  them,  and  had  a  marked 
effect  to  increase  their  determination  and  ardor :  — 

HXADQUABTJKBS  SsOOND  BriGADK,  FxPFniTIONAP.Y  CORPS, 

S.  S.  Vande&iujlx,  iSovciuber  7,  1861. 

Gen'eral  Orders  No.  5. 

Tlie  brigadier-general  commanding  the  second  brigade  trnst- 
fuUy  appeals  to  each  man  of  his  command  this  day  to  strike  a 
signal  blow  for  liis  country.  She  has  been  stabbed  by  traitorous 
hands,  and  by  her  most  favored  sons.  Show  by  your  acts  that 
the  hero  aj^e  has  not  })assfd  vaway,  and  that  patriotism  still  lives. 
Better  to  fall  nobly  in  the  forlorn  hope  in  vindication  of  home 
and  nationality  than  to  live  witnesses  of  the  triumph  of  a  sacri- 
legious oauae.    The  Iiord  God  of  battles  will  direct  us;  to 
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Him  let  us  humbly  appeal  this  day  to  voiiclisafe  to  us  his  crown- 
ing mercy ;  and  may  those  of  us  who  survive,  when  the  evening 
sun  goes  down,  ascribe  to  Him,  and  not  to  oorselTea,  the  glo- 
rious Tictory. 
By  order  of  B£UGAi>i£b-G£N£&al  Stevens. 

Hazabi>  Stevens, 
Caj^t*  and  Aas^t  A^'t-Gen. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  bright,  clear  morning,  with  a 
smooth  sea,  the  trreat  war  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  and  de- 
liberatelj  advanced  to  attack  the  forts  in  a  long  column 
of  single  ships,  while  the  transports  lay  at  anchor  just 
outside  with  their  decks,  masts,  and  shroads  covered  with 
Uie  troops,  eagerly  watohing  the  soene.  Commodore 
Dnpont  in  the  Wahash  led  the  long  string  of  warships 
slowly  up  tiie  middle  of  the  baj,  receiving  and  replying 
to  the  fire  of  both  forts  until  two  miles  beyond  them, 
then  turned  to  the  left  in  a  wide  circle  and  led  back 
past  Fort  Walker,  at  a  thousand  yards  distance,  opening 
upon  it  broadside  after  broadside.  At  the  same  time  a 
flanking  column  of  five  gnnboats  steamed  up  the  bay 
nssrer  to  Bay  Point  and  ponred  its  broadsides  into  Fort 
Beauregard,  and,  steering  towards  the  other  side,  ad- 
vanced against  Tatnall's  fleet,  driving  it  into  SkuO  Greek, 
which  cuts  off  Hilton  Head  on  the  inside,  and  then,  tak- 
ing position  near  the  shore  and  flanking  the  fort,  opened 
upon  it  a  destructive  fire.  Meantime  the  main  column, 
led  by  the  Wabash,  was  majesticaUj  and  slowly  passing 
^  work,  each  succeeding  vessel  opening  its  batteries 
upon  it  in  turn  as  it  eame  within  range^  and  maintain* 
ing  a  rapid  fire  as  it  drew  past.  The  naval  gon  fire  was 
terrific,  rising  at  times  to  a  continnons  roar;  dense  clouds 
of  smoke  belched  forth  and  hung  about  the  ships^  while 
Ac  white  pufi- balls  showed  where  the  great  11  and  9-inch 
shells  were  bursting  over  and  about  the  work.  The 
enemj  replied  with  a  brisk  and  well-maintained  lire,  and 
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many  of  his  missiles  could  be  traced  by  the  great  columns 
of  water  dashed  up  as  thej  hcochetted  across  the  haj 
beyond  the  vessels*  After  passing  down  the  bay  as  far 
as  the  depth  of  water  pennitted^  Dupont  turned  and  again 
led  the  fleet  in  h(mt  of  Fort  Walker^  at  much  closer 
range  than  before,  pouring  upon  the  devoted  work  a  still 
more  terrific  fire.  As  the  admiral  repeated  this  mancBuvre 
for  the  third  time,  one  of  the  light-draught  gunboats, 
pushing  closely  in  at  six  p.  M.,  discovered  that  the  enemj 
had  Hed,  and  sent  a  boat  with  a  small  party  ashore,  who 
pulled  down  the  rebel  flag  and  hoisted  over  it  the  glori- 
ous stars  and  stripes.  What  cheers  then  burst  foriJi 
from  ship  to  ship  of  the  crowded  transports,  what  joy 
and  relief  from  suspense  were  felt  by  the  officers  ^vho 
had  so  anxiously  watched  the  bombardment  for  hours^ 
momentarily  looking  for  orders  to  land  and  assault  the 
works,  which  were  so  stnbbomly  resisting  the  navy,  can 
never  be  realized  by  those  not  actors  in  the  scene. 

The  flight  of  the  enemy  was  panic.  They  left  their 
flags  flying,  their  tents  standing,  and  all  their  supplies. 
Tatnall's  mosquito  fleet  hastened  up  Skull  Creek,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  some  large  flatboats,  ferried  the  fugitives 
across  that  stream*  The  fact  that  the  enemy's  retreat 
mi^t  have  been  cut  off  and  bis  entire  force  captured, 
by  sending  gunboats  np  the  inner  cbannds  separating 
Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point  from  adjacent  islands,  lent 
wings  to  his  flight.  The  opportunity  was  not  improved. 
Fort  Beauregard  was  abandoned  in  equal  haste,  although 
not  subjected  to  nearly  so  severe  a  battering  as  Fort 
Walker.  The  navy  lost  only  thirty-one  killed  and 
wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  sixty-six. 

The  morning  after  the  bombardment  the  Highlandeis 
went  ashore  on  Bay  Point,  and  occupied  Fort  Beauregard 
and  the  deserted  camp,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were 
lauded  on  Hilton  Head.    The  beach  shoals  very  gradu- 
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ally,  and  the  men  and  impedimenta  had  to  be  loaded  from 
the  ocean  stenmers  into  small  boats,  whieli  took  them  in 
until  they  grounded,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the 
beach,  when  the  troops  had  to  jump  overhoard  and  wade 
ashore.  All  the  camp  equipage  and  supplies  had  to  be 
taken  ashore  in  tiie  arms  ci  men  detailed  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  that  the  landing  was  a  very  laborious  and  tedious 
process. 

The  enemy's  camp  bore  witness  to  bis  panic  lligbt; 
clothing,  bedding,  half-cooked  provisions,  even  a  rebel 
flag  over  one  tent  and  a  sword  inside,  and  in  another  an 
excellent  repast,  with  jelly,  cake,  and  wine,  were  found 
abandoned.  General  Drayton's  headquarters,  in  a  large 
building  near  Fort  Walker,  was  abandoned  in  such  haste 
that  the  horses  in  the  stable  were  left  behbd,  and  Gen- 
snl  Drayton's  own  charger,  a  fine,  handsome  bay  horse 
of  medium  size,  but  compactly  built  and  of  great  spirit 
and  endurance,  was  captured  here  and  became  the  favor- 
ite hors6  of  General  Stevens.  Back  of  the  fort  ^vas  a 
large  field  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  it  presented  a  singular 
appearance  after  the  soldiers  landed  and  discovered  it^ 
covered  with  thousands  of  men,  all  digging  the  tubers  for 
dear  life.  General  Sherman  focetiously  remarked  that 
General  Drayton  planted  that  potato-fidd  on  purpose  to 
demoralize  his  army. 

Immediately  after  landing,  General  Sherman  held  a 
conference  with  his  general  oflRcers  as  to  undertaking  an 
offensive  movement.  The  enemy  was  evidently  d^^mor- 
alized,  and  either  Charleston  or  Savannah  might  fall 
before  a  sodden  dash,  and  ofEered  a  tempting  prise.  But 
the  general  opinion  was  that  a  movement  upon  either 
ioTolTed  too  great  risks,  and  that  the  first  duty  was  to 
fortify  and  render  absolutely  secure  the  pcnnt  already 
gained.  General  Stevens  alone  dissented  from  this  view. 
He  strenouslj  urged  an  aggressive  movement  inland  to 
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the  maiulaiid,  then,  turniug  to  right  or  left,  ag-ainst  one 
of  the  cities.  In  answer  to  objections,  he  declared  that 
the  overpowering  naval  force  rendered  Hilton  Head 
alzeady  leonie^  and  it  oonld  be  fortified  at  kisoie.  The 
navy,  too,  coidd  support  an  advanoe,  and  cover  a  mth- 
drawal  in  case  of  need.  The  country  was  full  of  flat- 
boats  used  by  the  planters  for  the  transportation  of 
cotton.  Hundreds  of  tliese  could  be  collected  among 
the  islands  by  the  negroes,,  and  would  furnish  means  of 
transporting  the  troops  up,  or  ferrying  them  across  the 
inland  waters,  which,  instead  of  an  obstacle^  eould  thus  be 
made  an  aid  to  the  movement  But  the  cautious  eounsd 
prevailed,  and  General  Sherman  reaped  the  reward  of 
his  lack  of  enterprise  by  being  superseded  a  few  months 
later,  after  rendering  faithful  service.  Certainly  he  lost 
a  great  opportunity.  With  such  subordinates  as  Gen- 
erals Stevens  and  Wright,  and  the  navy  to  assist,  he 
might  have  taken  Savannah,  and  could  not  have  been 
badly  damaged,  even  if  repulsed.  General  Stevens  had 
visited  Savannah  as  an  cngmccr  oliicer  shortly  after  the 
Mexican  war,  and  his  habit  of  acquiring  infomiation 
about  every  subject  that  interested  him  entitled  his  views 
to  more  attention.  But,  after  all,  the  general,  like  the 
poet,  is  bom,  not  made,  and  Sherman  may  have  been 
wisely  governed  by  his  own  limitationa.  Aa  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  this  idea  of  a  movement  inland,  and  making 
use  of  tiatboats,  took  a  deep  hold  of  General  Stevens  s 
mind. 

He  placed  his  brigade  in  camp  a  mile  back  from  the 
beach,  and  was  given  charge  of  an  extensive  line  of 
works,  laid  out  by  Captain  Q«  A.  Gilmore,  die  chief 
engineer  officer.  He  pushed  this  work  with  hia  aeeus- 
tomed  vigor,  detailing  daily  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
as  workin*^  parties.  He  had  a  full  quota  of  officers  turn 
out  with  the  men,  the  details  verified  every  morning,  and 
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kept  some  of  his  stiiil  ahvays  on  the  work.  The  troops, 
seeing  that  no  shirking  waa  tolerated,  gave  dihgent  labor, 
and  within  a  month  the  line,  over  a  mile  in  length,  was 
completed.  The  HighlandeiSy  however,  continued  to 
occnpy  Bay  Point,  and  made  many  scouting  expeditions 
on  n^hboring  islands.  Gongideiable  sickness  broke  oat 
among  the  troops  on  Hilton  Head, — smallpoz,  measles, 
and  typhoid, — and  there  were  many  deaths,  so  that  the 
practice  of  playing  the  dead  march  at  funerals  was  for- 
bidden, notwithstanding  which  the  troops  were  generally 
in  fine  condition  and  spirits.  General  Ste\eiib  hiiuisclf 
had  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  fever,  from  which  he  bat 
slowly  recovered.  The  following  letteis  give  a  pleasant 
sketch  of  life  at  Hilton  Head :  — 

HKAIHiUARTERS  SECOND  BRIGADE,  £.  C, 

BtLWK  Hkad^  Norenber  28, 1661. 
Mt  DBABE8T  Whb, —  We  are  getting  on  in  the  most  quiet 
manner  possible.  As  I  wrote  yon  a  day  or  two  sinoe,  my  hrig* 
ade  is  almost  exdusively  ooenj^ed  in  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments.  It  has  been  hard  at  work  tiie  last  ten  days,  working 
even  the  last  Sunday.  I  have  to-day  nearly  thirteen  hnndied 
men  in  the  trenches.  We  are  living  at  my  headquarters  quite 
eomfertahly.  For  instaaoe^  to-day  is  oonsideved  a  sort  of 
Thanksgiving  Day,  being  the  day  set  apart  for  Thanksgiving  in 
some  of  the  States.  I  have  for  dinner,  at  half  past  five  o'doek, 
roast  turkey,  bdled  turkey*  and  a  fine  boiled  ham.  This  ought 
to  be  pretty  satisf aetoiy.  In  our  stores  we  have  two  dosen  fine 
turkeys,  growing  in  better  oonditioa  eveiy  day.  These  tuiksja 
we  buy  from  the  negfroes.  We  have  plenfy  of  beef  and  mutton 
and  sweet  potatoes,  also  oysters  and  fish. 

USADQUAKTERS  SECOND  BRIGADE,  £.  C, 

Hilton  Head,  December  6, 1861. 
My  dear  Wife,  —  We  are  enjoying  fine  weather,  and  the 
health  of  the  troops  is  daily  improving.  My  brigade  is  still 
at  work  on  the  intrenchments.  They  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  General  Sherman. 
Hazard  takes  great  iuteiest  in  everything.  We  are  living  quite 
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comfortably ;  hm  an  old  botue  with  a  fii«plaee,  wliMliaiivwen 
for  mj  office  and  Hasaid'a  offioe  and  onr  qnartera.  Haaod 
baa  tibree  and  sometiimes  four  olerks,  two  mesBengen,  and,  wbca 
needed,  an  offioor  to  aadst  bim.  Our  meas  eoiiaiatB  of  tbo  br^ 
ade  qnarteimaster,  Captain  Lilly;  the  brigade  snigeon,  Dt, 
Kemble ;  my  aidMLe^eanip,  Lioutenant  Lnsk ;  Haaafd,  and  my* 
self.  We  have  a  most  exoeUant  cook,  brongbt  from  New  Yoil^ 
and  a  good  dining-room  servant  picked  up  bere.  We  have  oor 
breakfast  at  seven  o'clock,  lunob  at  twelve,  and  dinner  between 
balf  past  five  and  air.  How  long  we  shall  remain  beie,  I  can- 
not form  an  idea, — probably  some  months.  We  are  most  want- 
ing in  books.  I  must  also  get  some  mora  militaiy  books,  and 
now  regret  I  left  so  many  behind  me.  Hazard  is  in  the 
trenebes  to-day.  I  keep  a  laife  foioe  oat,  and  all  my  ataff  that 
oanbespazed. 
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BXAUFOBT.  —  AOHOK  OV  FO&T  BOTAI*  REBBT 

SoABOBLY  were  die  works  at  Hilton  Head  completed 
when  Gbneial  Stevens  was  ordered^  early  in  December,  to 
occupy  Beaufort^  as  an  advanced  poal  Areatenin^  the 
mainland,  and  affording  protection  to  the  negroes  on 

the  iglands.  This  was  a  town  of  five  thousand  souls, 
delightfully  situated  on  Port  Royal  Island  on  the  banks 
o£  Beaufort  Eiver,  some  fifteen  miles  above  Hilton  Head, 
ft  was  a  place  ol  fine  mansions  and  honsea,  almost  wholly 
siempt  from  the  poorer  elass,  the  seat  of  wealth  and  le- 
finementy  and  often  styled  the  Newport  of  the  South.  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Sea  Islands,  upon  which  alone 
was  grown  the  fine,  long  stapled  Sea  TslaiiJ  cotton,  worth 
a  dollar  a  pound  during  the  war.  With  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  the  forts  at  the  harbor  en- 
tmnce,  and  in  the  prowess  of  their  de£ender8|  the  most 
ehivalric  blood  of  CarolinSy  the  people  of  Beanf ort  lis- 
tened to  the  drander  of  Dupont's  guns  on  the  eventful 
7th  of  November,  and  from  the  steeples  and  roofs  watched 
the  moving  masts  and  clouds  of  smoke  of  his  fleet  as 
be  attacked  the  works  j  and  when  the  appalling  news 
reached  them  of  his  victory,  the  whole  white  population 
fied  in  tsiroi^  only  one  white  peison,  and  he  a  native 
of  New  England,  renuuning  in  the  town.  From  aU  the 
viands  the  flight  of  the  planters  was  equally  hasty  and 
complete.  Negroes,  live-stock,  large  quantities  of  cotton, 
household  goods  and  furniture,  and  even  wearing  ap- 
parel, were  all  abandoned  in  the  panic  exodus.  Since  the 
VOL.  a 
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boinbardment,  raiding  parties  of  the  enemy  were  ventur- 
ing OYor  with  increasing  boldness^  burning  the  cotton 
and  teROiizing  the  negroes.  These  nnmbeKed  at  least 
ten  ttonsand,  thus  abandoned  by  their  maaten^  and  mn 
fleattered  over  the  extensive  archipelago^  but  ehiefly  upon 
Port  Royal^  Ladies',  and  St.  Helena  isknds. 

The  more  intelligent  house  servants  having  gone  with 
their  owners,  nearly  all  the  negroes  left  on  the  islands 
were  in  the  densest  ignorance,  some  of  them  the  bkckest 
hnman  bemgs  ever  seen,  and  others  the  most  bestial  in 
appearanee^  and  there  were  even  some  native  Airican% 
brought  over  by  Blavers  in  recent  years.  They  wm  not 
put  to  hard  labor,  judging  by  Northern  standards,  and 
were  set  so  light  a  daily  task  in  the  cotton-field  that  they 
would  usually  finish  it  in  the  forenooui  and  have  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  themselves.  The  only  food  furnished 
them  was  a  peck  of  shelled  Indian  com  a  week  apieee^ 
which  the  black  women  had  to  grind  into  meal  upon 
rude  stones  turned  by  hand;  but  this  ration  was  eked  oat 
by  fish  and  oysters,  with  which  the  waters  abounded,  by 
the  poultry  which  they  wore  allowed  to  keep,  and  also 
by  the  vegetables  from  their  little  garden  patches.  At 
Christmas  they  were  given  a  liberal  dole  of  fresh  beef 
for  a  grand  feast.  The  torkejs^  of  whieh  great  nnmbeis 
were  kept  on  every  plantation^  were  deemed  a  kind  of 
royal  fowl,  reserved  for  the  whites  like  the  cattle,  and 
tabooed  to  the  blacks,  who  were  not  allowed  to  raise 
them  as  they  did  the  common  barnyard  fowl.  But  upon 
the  flight  of  their  masters  the  negroes  were  prompt 
enough  to  take  them  for  their  own^  and  used  to  sdl  them 
to  the  troops  at  generous  prices. 

These  ignorant  and  benighted  creatures  floeked  into 
Beaufort  on  the  hegira  of  the  whites,  and  held  high  car- 
nival in  the  deserted  mansions,  smashing"  doors,  mirrors, 
and  f  umiture^  and  appropriatiDg  all  that  took  their  fancy. 
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After  this  loot,  a  common  sight  was  a  black  wench  dressed 
in  silks,  or  white  lace  curtains,  or  a  stalwart  black  field- 
hand  resplendent  in  a  complete  suit  of  gaudy  earpetiug 
just  torn  from  the  floor.  After  this  sack,  they  remained 
at  home  Qpon  the  plaptatioMy  and  reveled  in  unwonted 
idlenesB  and  Inxuy^  feasting  upon  the  eoni|  oMb,  and 
torkejB  of  l^eir  fogitive  maeters. 

Embarking  his  brigade  and  a  section  of  Battery  E,  3d 
United  States  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Dunbar  R. 
Ransom,  on  steamers  at  Hilton  Head,  General  Stevens  on 
the  Ocean  QueeBy  with  the  50th  Pennsylvania,  reached 
Beaufort  at  seven  in  the  evening  of  December  11^  knd^d^ 
and  threw  out  a  strong  picket  on  the  main  road  across 
the  islandi  known  as  the  sheDnoad.  The  negroes  stated 
diat  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  had  visited  the  town  tiiat 
afternoon,  and  threatened  to  return  at  night  and  lay  it  in 
ashes.  At  midnight  they  came  riding  down  the  shell- 
road  ;  but  being  fired  upon  by  the  picket,  the  whole  party, 
with  the  exception  of  the  colonel "  and  his  son,  took  to 
their  heels,  and  never  drew  rein  until  they  reached  the 
mainland,  ten  miles  distant^  according  to  the  report  cl 
the  doughty  commander. 

The  next  morning  the  remainder  of  the  troops  landed, 
and  General  Stevens  advanced  across  the  isknd  on  the 
shell-road  to  Port  Royal  Ferry  on  the  Coosaw  River,  with 
two  regiments  and  Ransom's  guns.  The  rebel  cavalry, 
falling  back  without  resistance,  crossed  the  ferry,  talcing 
to  the  farther  side  the  ferry-boat  and  ropes  and  all  other 
boats.  The  Coosaw  is  a  large  and  deep  tidal  river,  sepa- 
rating the  isbmd  i^cm  the  mainhmd.  It  is  bordaed  bj 
wide,  impassable  marshes,  across  which  at  the  ferry  long 
causeways  extended  on  each  side  from  the  firm  land  to 
the  main  river.  A  small,  square  ferry-house  stood  at  the 
end  of  eacli  causeway,  and  the  one  on  the  farther  side 
had  been  strengthened  and  converted  into  a  blockhouse^ 
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and  £rom  it  the  enemy  fired  on  the  Union  advanoe.  But 
the  fint  ahell  from  <iie  3-inoh  rifled  ^on  went  craahing 
tbiou^  ihe  extempore  blockhouse^  and  sent  its  brave 
defenders  scampering  up  the  long  cansewaj.  Two  ad- 
venturous soldiers  then  swam  the  river  and  brought 
back  a  boat,  in  which  a  party  crossed  over,  demolished 
the  blockhouse,  and  returned  with  the  ferry  scow  and 
paraphernalia. 

A  strong  picket-line  was  posted  along  the  river,  a  good 
force  left  in  support  at  a  cross-roads  some  miles  back  on 
the  shellrsoady  and  the  general  with  the  remainder  of  the 
party  returned  to  Beaufort 

Greneral  Stevens  at  once  cleared  the  blacks  out  of  town, 
aud  established  a  camp  iu  the  suburbs  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  refugees  and  vagrant  negroes.  He  placed 
the  troops  under  canvas  in  the  outskirts,  and  prohibited 
their  entering  the  town  without  a  permit^  and  strictly  for- 
bade all  plunderingi  or  even  entering  the  empty  houses. 
Ouards  were  posted  over  a  fine  public  libraxji  the  pride 
of  the  town,  which,  however,  had  been  thrown  about  iii 
utter  disorder;  patrols  were  kept  scouring  the  streets, 
and  the  strictest  order  and  discipline  were  enforced. 

In  order  to  protect  the  negroes  and  keep  the  enemy 
within  his  own  lines,  General  Stevens  strongly  picketed 
the  western  or  exposed  side  of  Fort  Royal  and  Ladies' 
islands,  guarding  all  the  landing-places,  and  watching  the 
Coosaw  and  Broad  rivers  for  twenty^ve  miles.  Knowing 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  so  long  and  eiposed  a  line  of 
ontposte  against  an  enterpriring  enemy,  he  threw  him  on 
the  defensive  by  the  boldness  of  hu  advanced  line,  and 
by  a  succession  of  well-planned  aud  daring  raids  upon 
his  pickets  on  the  opposite  shore.  Thus  Lieutenant  Ben- 
jamin F.  Porter,  of  the  8th  Michigan,  on  the  nic^ht  of 
December  17  captured  a  picket  of  six  men  on  Chisholm's 
Island,  and  on  several  occasions  small  parties  were  thrown 
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across  the  Coosa w  in  boats,  the  enemy's  pickets  were 
dxiTen  ofE,  and  the  buildings  from  which  they  fired  upon 
the  Union  pickets  were  destroyed.  So  BOCcessfuUj  was 
this  polii^  eairied  out  that  the  enemy  made  bat  one 
eonnter  attaek  dniing  the  ax  months  that  General  Stevens 
occupied  the  islands,  viz.,  an  attempt  on  the  picket  on 
Barnwell  Inland,  February  ll^  1662,  and  that  wuii  repulsed 
without  loss  on  our  side. 

The  first  and,  as  it  turned  out^  only  serious  operation 
undertaken  by  General  Sherman  was  the  sieg^  of  Fort 
Pulaski  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  Biver.  A  large 
f  oree  of  troops,  under  General  Yiele,  and  heavy  guns  and 
mortars  were  dispatched  to  this  quarter,  and  Captain  Q. 
A.  Gilmore,  the  chief  engineer  officer^  was  given  charge 
of  the  siege  works. 

General  Wright  was  sent  down  the  coast  with  a  consid- 
erable force,  and  in  March  occupied  Feroandina  andJaek- 
aonviUe^  Fla.,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

By  the  end  of  December  the  enemy  erected  a  strong 
field-work  on  the  mainland,  opposite  and  commanding 
Port  Royal  Ferry,  and  repulsed  the  efforts  of  the  gunboats 
to  dislodge  him.  The  naval  authorities  pronounced  it 
impracticable  to  reduce  the  work,  or  to  keep  the  river 
open  with  the  light  wooden  gunboats  which  alone  could 
operate  in  those  waters.  N^ro  refugees  reported  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Garden's  Corners,  only  four  miles 
from  the  ferry.  They  were  endeavoring  to  obstruct  the 
channel  by  driving  piles  in  it.  Opposite  Seabrook,  at  a 
point  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  ferry,  they  were  throw- 
ing up  a  formidable-looking  battery.  Their  increased 
activity  and  boldness,  as  well  as  their  success  in  closing 
the  river  to  the  navy,  indicated  i^gresmve  action;  for 
with  the  river  closed  they  could  throw  a  force  upon  Port 
Royal  Island  without  fear  of  its  being  cut  off,  could  raid 
the  plantation  and  negroes,  and  could  compel  the  Union 
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commander  to  maintain  a  large  force  on  the  island^  or  rtin 
the  risk  of  losing  a  small  one. 

Impressed  with  the  impovtanoe  of  dislodging  the  enemy 
and  keeping  the  riyer  open,  Geneial  Stereos  laid  before 
Genenl  Sherman  a  plaa  to  that  end^  whkh  the  latter 
promptly  approved.  It  -wbb  simply  to  throw  a  snffieient 
force  across  the  river  several  miles  below  the  ferry,  ad- 
vance up  the  left  bank,  beat  any  force  tliat  might  be 
found  covering  the  work,  and  take  it  in  the  rear*  Three 
ligbt-draught  gnnhoatB  were  to  cooperate  in  the  movi 
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Broad  Biver  through  Whale  Branch  and  small  tMidies  of 
troops  from  Seabrook  Landing  and  opposite  the  ferry 

were  to  thi'eaten  the  enemy  ou  the  upper  side,  and  distract 
his  attention  from  the  real  attack.  It  was  decided  to  re- 
inforce General  Stevens  with  two  regiments  from  Hilton 
Head  for  the  movement,  —  the  47th  and  48tL  New  York. 

Nearly  evezj  pbntation  on  these  islands  was  snppMed 
with  large  flatboatsi  used  chiefly  for  the  transportatiea 
of  cotton.  Ever  sinee  fats  occnpation  General  Stevens 
had  been  quietly  collecting  these  scows  at  Beaufort,  with 
a  view  to  using  them  in  future  operations.  During  the 
night  of  December  30  over  ,  one  hundred  of  these  flats, 
"with  a  crew  of  negro  oarsmen  and  a  goard  of  two  soldiers 
in  each  boa^  were  sent  np  Beaufort  River,  Brid^aid 
Greek,  and  an  inlet  or  creek  which  branches  from  the 
Coosaw  near  the  northeast  comer  of  the  island  and  ex> 
tends  inland  southwesterly  several  miles.  There  was  an 
excellent  landing-place  two  and  a  half  mdes  up  this 
creek,  and  only  eight  miles  from  Beaufort,  with  good 
roads  between.  At  this  landing,  screened  from  sight  of 
l^e  enemy  by  well-'wooded  banks,  the  fleet  of  flatboats  lay 
dnring  the  day.  Every  preeantion  was  taken  to  prevent 
any  negro  from  leaving  the  party  and  giving  information 
of  the  movement. 
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Commodore  Dupont  furnished  the  desired  gunboat8| 
placing  them  under  the  command  of  Captain  C.  P.  R. 
fiodgeis.  About  noon  on  the  31st  that  officer  reached 
Beanlort  inih  the  Ottawa  and  Panbina,  followed  by  the 
Haloy  and  Ihe  detafla  of  lihe  joint  morementy  and  poitio- 
nlarly  the  signals  to  enable  the  troops  and  ships  to  act  in 
concert,  wero  arranged  between  him  and  Gcueial  Stevens. 
About  dark  the  47th  and  48th  New  York,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James  L.  Fraser  and  Colonel  James  H. 
Peir  J  respectiTelj,  amved  on  the  transport  steamer  Bosr 
ton* 

Two  companiee  of  the  Boondheada  weie  left  to  gnazd 
^e  town  and  depot  of  Beaufort.  Anotiier  company  of 
diat  regiment  took  poet  three  miles  ont  at  the  crosspioads. 

Two  companies  of  the  Highlanders  and  two  of  the  Round- 
heads, uuder  Captain  William  St.  George  Elliott  of  the 
former,  were  posted  at  Seabrook,  with  orders,  when  the 
gunboats  came  through  Whale  Branch  and  opened  on 
the  enemy's  batteiyy  to  cross  over  and  take  it  if  practica- 
ble. Colonel  Leaaniey  with  the  remainder  of  hia  Boond- 
heada and  one  company  of  the  Highlandefa,  was  stationed 
at  the  f eny  to  oba^ve  the  enemy,  make  a  demonstration 
against  him^  and  cross  over  if  circumstances  permitted. 
Flatboats  were  collected  at  both  points  in  readiiiesb  for 
the  crossing.  Lieutenant  Ransom,  with  his  guns,  was 
also  posted  near  the  ferry.  Four  companies  of  the  50th 
Pennsylvania  were  left  in  Beaufort  with  orders  to  embark 
on  flats  at  midnight  and  proceed  npatream  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cieek  aheady  mentioned. 

Affcei  dark  the  lemainder  of  the  brigade,  viz.)  the  8th 
Ifichigan  and  six  companies  of  the  50th  Pennsylvania 
from  Beaufort,  and  seven  companies  of  the  Highlanders 
from  Seabrook  and  other  advanced  posts,  from  which  they 
had  been  relieved  by  the  Roundheads  during  the  day, 
marched  to  the  well-hidden  landing-place  on  the  creek. 
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where  the  flats  lay  awaiting  them.  At  one  a.  m.  New 
Year's  mommg  the  embarkation  commenoed.  The  land- 
ing^lace  was  narrow,  and  only  two  or  three  fiats  at  a 
time  could  be  loaded,  which  made  the  embarkatioD  alowy 
tedious,  and  oonfiued.  Each  boat  was  ordered  to  push 
off  into  the  stream  as  soon  as  loaded,  and  proceed  far 
enough  down  it  tu  give  plenty  of  room  for  others.  But 
the  creek  became  almost  blocked  with  fiats  crowded  with 
men,  laden  to  the  gnnwale,  and  apparently  fioating  about 
inthout  aim  or  order.  The  night  waa  dark|  a  pale  miat 
rose  on  die  water,  the  sickly  beams  of  a  hatf  moon 
struggled  through      gloom,  tiie  fires  and  lanterns  flared 

at  the  landing',  the  smutliered  orders,  oaths  and  calls  of 
officers  from  fiat  to  flat,  striving  to  avoid  beconiing-  sepa- 
*  rated  from  their  regiments,  made  a  babel  of  voices,  and 
all  added  to  and  heightened  the  appearance  of  hopeless 
confusion.  The  scene  to  the  painter  or  poet  was  weird 
and  picturesque  in  the  eztremoi  but  to  a  soldier  most 
exasperating. 

When  half  the  troops  were  afloat,  and  the  embarkation 
of  the  remainder,  proceeding  steadily  though  slowly,  was 
assured,  General  Stevens  entered  his  barge  and,  rowing 
rapidly  downstream,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
flotilhu  Each  boat  as  passed  was  (wdered  to  follow. 
Their  progress,  deeply  laden  as  they  were,  was  neceesarilj 
slow,  but  as  they  took  up  the  movement,  the  deuse  and 
confused  mass  very  soon  lengthened  out  into  an  orderly 
column,  and  the  perplexities  and  misgivings  of  many  an 
officer  gave  place  to  the  alacrity  and  confidence  which 
aggpressiTe  action  ever  inspires.  The  first  faint  pencilings 
of  dawn  were  streakmg  the  eastern  sky  as  the  flotilla 
slowly  drew  out  of  the  mouili  of  the  creek  and  entered 
the  river.  The  fog-  lay  low  upon  the  water,  and  com- 
pletely shrouded  tlie  farther  shore.  Here  joined  Captain 
fiodgers  with  four  launches^  each  armed  with  a  12-pounder 
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boat  howitzer,  and  the  four  companies  of  the  50th  Penn- 
sylvania, which  embarked  at  Beaufort.  Then  hove  in 
sight  the  gunboat  Ottawa. 

Noiselessly  the  stalwart  blacks  sttained  at  the  muffled 
oon>  the  long  ashen  blades  steadilj  zose  and  dipped ;  the 
blue-eoated  masses  sat  in  silenoey  musketo  in  hand,  strain- 
ing their  eyes  ahead ;  while  ihe  flotilla,  like  a  huge  black 
cloud,  slowly  crept  over  the  face  of  the  broad  sound,  here 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  After  an  age  of  cramped  waiting 
and  suspense,  the  dim,  spectral  trees  lining  the  low  shore 
opposite  comes  in  sight ;  the  launches  and  swiftest  boats 
now  shoot  rapidly  ahead,  the  rowers  straining  evexj  nerve, 
and  the  soldiers  anzionsly  fM^wwi^g  the  hostOe  shore; 
a  flcoie  of  gray  forms  are  diseemed  among  the  trees;  a 
straggling  volley  spatters  harmlessly  oyer  the  water,  and 
the  next  instant  the  boats  drive  upon  the  bank,  and  the 
landing'  is  effected.  General  Stevens's  barge  outstripped 
the  other  boats,  and  he  leaped  ashore  the  first  man, 
closely  followed  by  Captain  John  More  and  ten  picked 
men  of  the  Highlanders!  and  the  enemy's  pickets  took  to 
their  heels.. 

It  was  now  found  that  the  8th  Michigan,  through 
some  strange  mistake,  had  remained  near  the  month  of 

the  creek,  notwithstanding  the  explicit  orders,  repeated, 
too,  by  General  Stevens  in  person  when  passing  down  the 
creek.  Orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Colonel 
Fenton  to  proceed  across  and  up  the  river  and  land  at 
the  Adams  House,  some  three  miles  above,  where  there 
was  an  excellent  landing-place.  Colonel  Peny  had  re* 
eeived  orders  the  night  before  to  follow  the  gunboats^ 
and  debark  his  two  regiments  at  tiie  same  pomt  as  soon 
as  it  was  in  the  possesnon  of  the  landing  party*  Thither 
were  also  sent  the  empty  flats. 

Skirmishers  and  scouts  were  thrown  out  while  tlie 
troops  were  landings  and  several  negroes  were  picked  up 
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who  proved  useful  as  guides.  With  the  Highlanders  in 
the  advanoe^  preceded  by  two  companies  deployed  as 
sln'rnuBhenii  and  followed  by  two  boat  howitzers  under 
Lieatenaiit  Irwin^  o£  ike  ntivjj  and  the  50th  Pennsyhaiua 
bringing  up  the  leai,  the  little  oolumn  pushed  nqpidlj 
on,  taking  a  course  parallel  to  the  river,  and  tniTenmg 
woods  and  swampy  and  difficult  ground,  without  any 
road  for  most  of  the  way,  and  at  eleven  a.  m.,  after  a  hot 
and  fatig-uinjT  march,  readied  a  position  abreast  of  the 
Adams  house.  Small  parties  o£  the  enemy,  who  iired  a 
few  shots,  were  observed  at  seveial  points  on  the  march, 
but  a  few  shells  from  the  howitBon  and  the  Highlandew* 
akinniahen  easily  bnished  them  aside. 

The  column  now  zested  for  two  and  a  half  horns  while 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  debarking*,  for  the  land- 
ing-place was  contracted,  and  the  regiments  on  the  Bobtou 
had  to  be  put  ashore  in  small  boats.  At  1.30  p.  M. 
General  Stevens  formed  his  order  of  march,  and  moved 
forward  for  the  fort,  marching  parallel  to  the  river.  The 
HighlanderSi  with  two  companies  skinnishing  in  advance, 
led  the  way ;  the  two  naval  howitzm  followed ;  Gokmel 
Chiist^s  50th  Pennsylvania  and  Colonel  Fenton's  Micfai- 
ganders  formed  the  support,  and  iJie  47th  and  48th  New 
York  the  reserve.  The  column  advanced  in  echelon,  the 
Highlanders  nearest  the  river,  aud  each  succeeding  regi- 
ment battalion  distance  in  rear  of  and  to  the  right  of 
the  one  preceding  it.  This  formation  was  equally  well 
adapted  to  meet  an  attack  in  front  or  on  the  light  flank. 
The  river  protected  the  left. 

A  broad  belt  of  cotfcon-fieUs  stntehed  along  tibe  river 
to  and  beyond  the  ferry,  some  three  miles  distant  BaA 
of  the  open  fields  a  body  of  woods  presented  an  irregu- 
lar front,  from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
river.  Over  these  fields  the  skirmishers  advanced  steadily, 
followed  by  the  entire  conxmand  in  the  order  by  echelon 
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described,  each  regiment  movirig  in  line,  or  occasionally 
by  the  tiank^  or  by  column  of  companies,  according  to 
the  ground,  with  the  regularity  of  parade.  The  signal 
officer,  lieutenant  Henry  8.  Tafft,  kept  ivith  the  akir- 
muhmy  MgnaKng  oonatantly  with  his  oolleagae,  lieuten- 
ant  Cogswell,  on  the  Ottawa,  thug  directing  her  fire,  and 
^tablLshing  perfect  concert  of  action  afloat  and  ashore. 
The  shells  from  the  gunhoat  tore  the  wood  just  in  front 
qI  the  skirmishers  as  they  advanced.  As  the  troops  ad- 
vanced in  this  order  the  scene  from  the  gunboats  was 
most  inspiriting,— the  wide  strip  of  open  country,  the 
darky  frowning  forest  beyond  it,  the  broad,  silyei^lined 
river  with  tiie  black  gunboats,  and  line  alter  line  of  dark- 
blue  infantry,  tipped  with  steel,  moving  onward  over  the 
fields  with  the  steady,  rapid,  irresistible  flow  of  billows 
rolHng  across  the  sea. 

Tbe  column  had  advanced  a  mile  in  this  order  when  a 
puff  of  smoke  and  Uie  icar  of  a  gun  burst  from  the  edge 
ol  the  woods,  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession,  and 
a  battery,  wdl  screened  in  the  timber,  opened  a  rapid  fire 
of  sLells  over  and  among  the  leading  regimeutij.  But, 
without  pause,  General  Stevens  continued  bis  movement, 
regardless  of  the  noisy  shelling,  until  the  third  regiment, 
the  Mtdiiganders,  was  fully  abreast  with  the  battery. 
Then  halting,  he  brought  bis  three  leading  regiments  into 
fine,  fBmng  the  woods,  wheeling  them  to  the  right,  and 
advancing  the  Highlanders  and  50th  on  a  lino  with  the 
Michigan ders,  and  threw  out  four  conij^anies  of  the  latter 
Upon  the  battery  to  develop  the  enemy's  force.  He  left 
the  reserve  regiments  as  they  stood  when  halted,  being 
aheady  considerably  to  the  xi^t  and  in  advance  of  the 
newly  formed  line. 

The  Michigan  skirmishers  had  scarcely  disappeared 
within  the  bushes  which  masked  the  battery,  when  a  roll- 
ing volley  of  musketry  rattled  among  the  trees,  and  out 
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thej  came,  falling  back.  At  the  same  time  a  large  regi- 
ment  of  the  enemy  appeared  from  behind  a  point  of 
the  woods  which  partially  screened  its  advance,  bearing 
directly  down  upon  the  50th  Pennsylvaiiia,  Colond 
Chiist  was  directed  to  meet  and  not  to  await  the  attack. 
At  the  command  his  regiment  delibenitely  fixed  bayoneti 
and  moved  forward,  presenting  a  long  and  imposing  line. 
The  charging  rebel  regiment  first  ceased  its  shouts  and 
yells,  then  fired  a  scattering  and  ineflective  voUey,  and 
broke  and  fled  to  the  cover  of  the  woods  so  precipitantly 
that  the  50th  had  scarcely  time  to  fire  a  round  after 
them.  General  Stevens  now  threw  one  wing  of  the 
50th  npon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  Colonel 
Feny's  i^;iment  npon  the  other  flank.  Bat  the  hostile 
battery  ceased  its  firci  and  the  troopSi  on  reaching  its 
podtion,  found  the  enemy  gone^  with  every  sign  of  a 
precipitate  retreat. 

Meantime  the  Highlanders'  skirmishers,  never  halt- 
ing, had  reached  the  fort,  and  entered  it  simultaneously 
with  the  force  under  Colonel  Leasure  which  crossed  at 
the  ferry.  A  single  gun,  a  12-ponnder,  was  found  in  the 
work ;  tiie  others  had  been  removed  by  the  enemy.  The 
troops  were  recalledi  the  wounded  eared  for^  and  the 
march  was  resumed  to  the  ferry  without  further  opposh 
tion.  Colonel  Leasure  and  Captain  EUiott  were  found  at 
the  fort,  and  reported  the  complete  success  of  the  move- 
ments intrusted  to  them.  Two  gunboats  —  the  Seneca, 
Captain  Daniel  Ammen,  and  Ellen,  Captain  Budd  —  en- 
tered Whale  Branch  as  prearranged,  and  opened  fire  on 
the  battery  opposite  Seabrook.  Captain  Elliott  immedir 
ately  crossed  over  with  his  party^  found  the  batteiy  lesdy 
for  gunSi  but  none  there>  and,  after  destroying  the  worki 
returned  to  Seabrook.  Thence  hastening  to  the  feny, 
he  joined  Colonel  Leasure,  and  crossed  at  that  point  just 
as  the  skirmishers  from  the  main  column  appeared. 
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The  troops  bivouacked  that  night  at  the  ferry,  with 
pickets  well  out,  and  two  Daval  howitzers,  under  Lieu* 
tenant  J.  H.  UpBhnr,  ia  position  commandiiig  the  main 
load,  while  at  Acaet  intervals  the  gunboats  fixed  big  11- 
inoh  shells  as  tax  into  lebeldom  as  heavy  charges  eould 
throw  them.  It  was  afterwards  reported  by  the  refugee 
negroes  that  one  of  these  "  rotten  shot,"  as  they  termed 
the  bursting  shells^  fell  at  Garden's  Corners,  four  miles 
away. 

During  the  night  the  feny  was  completely  restored. 
The  captured  gun  and  wagons^  with  the  wounded,  crossed 
esrly  in  the  motmng.  The  captured  work  was  leveled, 
and  at  nine  a.  h.  the  troops  commenced  crosetng,  nsing 
both  the  ferryboat  and  flats.  By  noon  the  entire  force  of 
three  thousand  men  was  over.  The  enemy  remained  quiet 
back  in  the  woods.  The  troops  marched  into  Beaufort 
that  afternoon  in  fine  spirits,  and  with  confidence  in  them- 
selves heightened  by  the  brush  with  the  enemy  and  the 
saocess  of  the  expedition.  Both  officers  and. men  had 
ehown  themselves  steady,  prompt,  and  ready  to  maxeh^ 
numoeuvre,  and  fight^  and  it  was  not  Hieir  fiiralt  if  the 
enemy  would  not  give  them  a  harder  tussle.  Excepting 
the  Highlanders,  all  were  green  troops,  never  having 
even  seen  an  enemy  before,  except  as  distant  witnesses  of 
the  naval  bombardment  of  Hilton  Head.  The  47th  and 
48th  New  York  embarked  on  their  transport  at  Beaufort, 
and  returned  to  Hilton  Head  the  next  morning. 

The  enemy's  forces  in  the  action,  as  reported  by  him, 
oon^rised  the  14th  and  four  companies  of  the  12th  South 
Carolina,  a  section  of  Leakeys  Yizginia  battery,  and  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  forty-two  in  number,  who  are 
commended  as  participating  with  their  double-barreled 
shotoruns  and  navy  revolvers.  Colonel  James  Jones,  of 
the  14th,  commanded.  Besides  these  troops  General  Pem- 
berton  huizied  forward  from  Pocotaligo  a  large  part  of  a 
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Tennessee  brigade,  under  General  Donelson,  T?hidll  met 
the  rebmtmg  troopg  oiiter  the  action  was  oyer. 

The  Union  loeses  consisted  of  thiee  men  of  the  8th 
Miehigan  kOled,  and  one  officer^  Major  Watson,  and  ei|^t 
men  of  the  same  regiment,  three  men  of  the  48th  New 
York,  and  two  of  tlie  bOih  Pennsylvania^  wounded^  —  in 
aUy  seventeen. 

The  enemj  acknowledged,  in  official  reports,  the  loss 
of  an  ofiQeer  and  seven  men  killed,  and  an  officer  and 
tweniy^iree  men  woonded,  —in  all,  thirtfim. 

General  Stevens  warmly  commended  the  condoetof  his 
troops  and  the  services  of  his  staff,  Captain  Hazard  Ste- 
vens, assistant  adjutant-general ;  Lieutenants  William  T. 
Lusk  and  Benjamin  R.  Lyons,  aides ;  Andrew  J.  Iloi- 
brooky  volunteer  aide ;  Henry  S.  Taii't  and  William  S. 
OogsweiU,  signal  offioera ;  and  Captain  Charke  A.  foUer, 
qnarteimaster. 

This  action  was  ahnoet  flie  first  Union  soeoesB  achieved 
by  the  army  since  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  government  were  extended  in  general 
orders  to  General  Stevens  and  his  command  for  their 
vietoiyy  styled  the  battle  of  Port  Boyal  Feny. 
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BX^UFOBT.  —  OAHPAIQH  FLARmBD  AGAIBBT  OHABLIBTOH 

Aftsb  the  adaon  of  Port  Rojal  Feny,  Qeneral  8te- 

Tens  continned  to  hold  Beaufort  and  the  neighboring 
islands  for  live  mouths,  "without  the  occurrence  of  any 
military  event  of  importance,  eliiefly  occupied  in  thor- 
oughly drilling  and  disciplining  his  troops.  LieutenaQt 
Abraham  Cottrell,  of  the  8th  Michigaiiy  was  added  to  the 
flaff  as  aide.  A  battalion  of  the  Ist  MaaaaehiuettB  cav- 
aliy,  under  IdentenanMHolonel  H.  B.  Saigent^  iroa  added 
to  faiaeonunand ;  also  anoiher  aeetton  of  Battery  E  of  die 
3d  artillery,  Captain  A.  P.  Rockwell's  Connecticut  light 
battery,  and  a  company  of  Serriirs  New  York  engineers, 
under  Captain  Alfred  F.  Sears,  with  a  pontoon  bridge 
equipment.  His  attention,  moreover,  was  largely  taken 
op  with  other  matters,  not  military,  but  growing  out  of 
tibe  peculiar  conditions  there.  He  caused  the  public  hr 
bnuEji  -whkk  htm  already  been  menticmed,  inth  aeveral  fine 
private  librariea  added  to  it»  to  be  put  in  order,  restored  to 
the  shelyea  and  eatalo^ned,  and  thrown  open  for  the  nse  of 
the  troops.  Corporal  Joseph  Matthews,  Joseph  Hall,  and 
George  Lispenard,  of  Company  E  of  the  Highlanders,  were 
busy  at  this  work  for  several  months.  He  intended  that 
the  library,  thus  preserved,  should  be  cared  for  and  kept 
in  the  town  where  it  belonged,  and  restored  to  the  inhab- 
itants when  they  resumed  their  allegiance  and  retomed  to 
^eb  homes*  But  one  day  the  treasury  agent^  Cdonel 
^Vmiam  H.  Beynolds,  presented  himself,  and  demanded 
the  books  as  captured  rebel  property,  to  be  sold  finr  the 
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bene&t  of  the  goyernmenty  —  a  demand  which  General 
SteveiiB  mdignantly  and  pemhptonly  rejected.  A  month 
later  the  agent  again  appealed  with  a  foimal  demand 
horn  the  Seoretaij  of  the  Treasuiy  for  the  Ubiaiyi  in- 

dorsed  by  General  Sherman  with  an  order  to  give  them  up. 
Even  then  General  Stevens  suspended  the  order,  and 
wrote  a  strong  protest  to  General  Sherman,  setting  forth 
the  vandal  character  o£  the  proposed  action^  and  urging 
him  to  repreaent  the  matter  in  its  true  light  to  the  gOT> 
emmenty  and  flecnie  the  ferocation  of  the  order.  Bat 
Genefal  Sherman  ivas  unwilling  to  take  sueh  a  lesponah 
biHtj,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  give  up  the 
books. 

General  Stevens  disapproved  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  sending  such  treasury  agents  into  the  field, 
with  independent  authority  to  gather  up  cotton  and  other 
property,  as  meddling  with  military  operational  en<;roaoh- 
ing  on  the  authority  of  military  commanders,  and  opening 
the  door  for  dishonest  or  over-zeaJous  agents  to  plun- 
der private  projierty.  Such  work,  he  declared,  should  be 
done  by  the  army  through  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment^ and  the  captured  property  then  turned  OTcr  to  the 
Treasuiy  Department. 

AppiehenaiYe  that  the  numerous  negroes  wiAin  hie  finM 
might  become  vagrant  and  burdensome  unless  brought 
under  control  and  made  self-supporting,  General  Sherman 
issued  an  elaborate  order,  providing  for  teaching  them  the 
elementary  branches,  and  inducing  them  to  plant  crops. 
The  ktter  requirement  General  Stevens  heartily  appfoved, 
but  he  seriously  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  former,  sad 
wrote  General  Sherman,  pointing  out  that  to  educate  (he 
blacks  and  i^aise  hopes  of  freedom  in  their  breast  woeM 
make  their  condition  doubly  hard  in  case,  oii  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  tliej  had  to  return  to  their  masters, 
and  that  the  order,  manifestly  looking  to  ireeing  the  slaves, 
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might  alienate  the  support  of  the  border  States  from  the 
Union  cause.  This  view  now  seems  reactionary,  but  it 
should  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  Union 
soldiers  sprang  to  arms,  not  to  free  the  slaves,  but  to  pie- 
lem  the  Union.  Lincoln  himself  guided  his  course  by 
the  same  view  of  not  elienating  the  border  States^  with- 
holding hiB  emancipation  proclamation  until  the  progreaa 
o£  public  opinion  made  it  expedient.  Wiitee  Geoeial 
fihennan  in  reply : 

After  all*  toy  dear  geneial,  the  govemnent  will  do  as  it  seea 
best  in  this  matter.  My  order  can  be  reversed  at  its  pleasitre* 
Bat,  of  myself,  it  would  be  doing  some  violence  to  my  own 
views  of  duty  to  make  the  change  yon  deaiie  in  the  Bytibaai 
therein  indicated.  But  allow  me  to  exprew  to  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  thoughtful  and  considerate  manner  in  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  write.  Although  we  may  differ  in 
oar  views  in  one  or  two  points* — both  admitted  to  be  delicate 
ones,  —  it  will  not  permit  any  change  of  my  enJted  opinion  of 
joor  taknts  and  your  personal  character." 

But  the  generals  were  only  wasting  time  in  discussing 
the  negro  problem,  for  by  the  next  steamer,  early  in 
March,  there  descended  on  the  Department  of  the  South, 
like  the  locusts  on  Egypt,  a  swarm  of  treasury  agents  and 
hmnanitariansy  male  and  female,  all  zealously  bent  on 
educating  and  elevating  the  ^'freedmen/'  as  they  immedi- 
atdy  dubbed  the  blac^.  The  irreverent  young  officers 
styled  these  good  people  the  "  Gideonites,"  and  were  dis- 
posed to  make  all  manner  of  fun  of  them;  but  among 
the  number  were  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
purest  motives,  and  they  undoubtedly  accomplished  some 
good.  They  met  with  a  cold  and  ungpracious  reception 
from  General  Sherman,  who  declared  that  their  coming 
was  uncalled  for  and  entirely  premature,  and  inconti- 
nently packed  tiim  off  to  Beaufort  to  the  care  of  6en^ 
eial  Stevens,  tiios  washing  his  hands  of  them. 
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The  latter  treated  them  with  the  utmost  courte^  and 
kindness,  assigned  them  good  quarters  in  town,  and  de- 
tailed a  capable  and  gentlemanly  young  officer^  Lieu- 
tenant H.  6.  Belcher,  of  the  8th  Miohigan^toeee  to  thdr 
oomf  ort  and  needs.  He  not  only  gave  them  every  fiunliiy 
and  asaistanoe  in  his  power  in  fheir  oate  of  the  Madu, 
but  took  a  Teal  interest  in  their  mission,  talked  and  ad> 
vised  with  the  chiefs,  and  exerted  a  decided  and  salutary 
iniiuence  in  modifying  some  of  their  crude  and  extrava- 
gant ideas,  and  bringing  them  down  to  judicious  and 
practicable  measures.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  several 
instances  he  had  to  curb  the  attempts  t)f  some  of  the  more 
lealousy  who  strove  to  work  tiie  bhwks  haxder  than  their 
old  masters  did.  Always  frank  and  outspoken  in  hie 
opinions,  and  diiSering  widely  £rom  many  of  fiie  views  of 
these  visitors,  General  Stevens  impressed  them  with  his 
sincere  and  earnest  sense  of  duty,  and  won  their  gratitude 
and  goodwill.  Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  the  biographer 
of  Sumner,  who  was  the  chief  agent,  thus  acknowledged 
their  feelings  and  obligations  toward  General  Stevens : — 

**  General  Stevens  was  an  officer  with  whom  siibordination 

was  a  controlling  duty.  The  order  for  sending  able-bodied 
negroes  to  Hilton  Head  to  be  armed  imposed  on  him  an  uncon- 
genial service,  hut  he  performed  it  faithfully  and  with  dispatch, 
and  even  nidotl  in  the  selection  of  the  officers  to  drill  them. 
His  preconceived  opinions,  althoue^h  lie  desired  them  huniaue 
treatment,  were  understood  to  lie  unfavorable  to  an  etiort  at  the 
present  tiine  to  raise  them  to  intelligent  citizenship  ;  but  to  the 
industrial  and  educational  movement  to  that  end  he  offered  no 
opposition,  hut  gave  to  it  in  goo<l  faith  his  official  protection  and 
aid,  and  the  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  was 
charged  with  its  direction,  never  asked  facilities  which  he  d©* 
nied,  often  more  being  crranted  than  was  requested.  The  better 
part  of  the  territory  tc>  wliieh  that  movement  applied  was  under 
his  command,  and  its  friends  will  gratefully  remember  him  for 
his  personal  courtesies  and  honorable  cooperation." 
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Ifn.  Stevens  also  arriTed  on  tiie  same  steamer  to  visit 

Ler  luisband,  with  her  youngest  daughter,  Kate,  a  beauti- 
ful and  engaging  little  girl  of  ten,  and  remained  nearly  a 
month.  Their  visit  was  a  great  solace  to  General  Stevensy 
and  the  List  time  he  was  to  see  them. 

The  Washington  ladies^  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Donel- 
son^iheir  neighbois  and  waim  friends  for  four  yeaiSy 
came  with  the  Gideonites,  aetnated  by  benevolenoe.  Other 

visitors  were  Mr.  Caverlv,  whom  General  Steveus  liad  met 
in  Wasliington,  and  his  beautiiul  youn^-  wife.  He  was 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption^  and  the  general  had 
him  taken  into  his  own  quarters  and  carefully  nursed  and 
caied  for  nntil  his  death.  Hon.  John  M.  Forbes^  of  Mil- 
ton, Mass.}  and  his  ivifey  whose  son,  WiUiam  H.  Forbes, 
was  an  officer  of  the  1st  Massachusetts  cavalry,  then  at 
Beaufort,  also  visited  there  that  winter  j  and  lion.  W.  J. 
A.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  an  eminent  law}^er,  and  brother 
to  Captain  Charles  A.  Fuller,  was  another  visitor. 

Daring  all  this  time  General  Stevens  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  training  and  discipling  his  command.  Boatdes 
company  and  battalion  drUls  in  the  forenoon,  brigade 
drills  were  had  four  afternoons  a  week,  usually  in  some 
extensive  cotton-field  below  the  town,  and  occasionally 
these  drills  were  varied  by  movements  through  timber, 
bndging  and  crossing  strctfuns,  or  overcoming  other  ob- 
Btacles,  the  three  arms  being  exereised  to  act  in  concert. 
There  was  no  other  brigade  in  the  armies  on  either  side 
ihat  was  put  through  snch  a  complete  and  thorongh 
course  of  brigade  drill  as  General  Stevens  gave  his  com- 
liiand  at  Beaufort.  Schools  of  instrtiction  for  officers 
^d  for  non-comniissioaed  officers  were  also  vigorously 
kept  np.  The  picketing  of  the  widely  extended  and 
exposed  points  on  the  isbuids  involved  a  line  twenty-^ve 
niiles  in  extent,  and  iras  a  severe  task  on  the  troops.  An 
entile  regiment  was  required  for  tiiis  duty,  and  was 
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clianored  every  ten  days.  To  insure  the  vij^^ilaiice  of  the 
pickets^  General  Stevens  organized  a  system  of  nightly 
inspectioiis  by  members  of  his  staff  and  other  ofBoera 
spedallj  sent  oat  from  Beaufort,  in  addition  to  the  grand 
lounds  and  inspeotions  by  their  own  offioeta.  Besides  the 
staff  offioen  already  mentionedy  Idontenant  Benjamin 
B.  Lyons,  of  the  50th  Pennsylvania,  and  lieotenant  A. 
Cottrell,  of  the  8tli  Michigan,  were  detailed  as  aides,  and 
Captain  Charles  A.  Fuller  took  the  place  of  CapUiin 
Lilly  as  quartermaster,  the  latter  being  court-martialed 
and  cashiered* 

A  fine  mansion  in  the  edge  of  town,  in  the  midst  ol 
a  luxuriant  semi-tropical  garden,  with  the  negro  quartets 
and  kitchens  in  detached  buildings^  served  as  hMidqnar- 
ters.  On  the  open  space  on  one  side,  brigade  guaid- 
monntmg  was  held  every  morning  to  the  martial  and 
inspiring  music  of  the  Ilighlaiulers'  band.  This  was  one 
of  the  finest  bands  in  the  Bervice,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
country.  It  had  been  long  estahlished  in  New  York, 
and  was  maintained  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry 
by  Lieutenant  William  Robertson,  the  bandrmaster. 

Thos  well  occupied  with  drills,  dress  parades,  guard- 
monntings,  picketing,  and  stady,  in  tiiat  beantifol  region 
and  del^htfol  winter  eUmate,  profusely  supplied  wiUi 
fresh  beef,  poultry,  and  sweet  potatoes,  in  addition  to  the 
ample  regular  ration,  the  troops  greatly  enjoyed  their 
sojourn  at  Beaufort,  while  they  rai)idly  g-ained  soldierly 
discipline  and  efficiency.  In  April  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  and  iifty  of  the  bth  Michigan  escorted  Lieur 
tenant  James  H.  Wilson  on  a  reconnoissanoe  to  Wilming- 
ton Island,  on  the  Savannah  BivcTi  and  in  a  very  creditable 
action  dented  and  drove  -aik  entire  rebel  regimen^  the 
13th  Georgia,  suffering,  however,  a  loss  of  fortfiwo 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  following  letters  from  General  Stevens  to  his  wife 
give  interesting  sketches  of  this  period : » 
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Mt  BXAB  WoVi^I  am  d«Totmg  my  energies  to  peiieel- 
ing  file  dSaoi|Jiiie  of  my  brigade.  AU  flie  teg^iaflnto  am  now 
Id  my  nspeotable  drill, — one  in  very  superior  drilL  For  fi^e 
weeks  I  liave  had  brigade  drills,  an  average  ol  four  per  week. 
In  this  week  they  wiD  have  been  instructed  in  all  tiie  evolu- 
tions of  ihe  line,  Hanxd  is  veiy  expert  both  at  battalum  and 
brigade  drill,  and  he  ean  drill  a  brigade  modi  better  than  any 
of  my  oolonehk  Then  I  have  a  regiment  doing  picket  dnty 
on  tlie  island.  I  relieve  it  every  ten  dayB»  so  eaoh  regiment 
haa  been  thonmghly  instmeted  in  picket  and  oni^^  dnty.  I 
have  here  the  second  battalion  of  the  1st  Massachusetts  cav- 
alry, commanded  by  lientenantColonel  Saigent  It  is  finely 
offioered,  and  is  a  splendid  body  of  men.  I  have  also  a  CSon* 
neotiont  light  battery  ol  six  gons.  It  wUl,  however,  take 
nMmlhs  to  make  this  battery  efficient.  For  the  last  Ihree  weeks 
I  have  had  regimentsl  schools  for  officers  and  nonHMMnmissioned 
officers.  They  are  doing  well,  and  both  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned  officers  take  great  interest  in  them.  Hasard*s  health 
is  excellent.  He  takes  very  great  interest  in  everything,  is  foil 
ol  life  and  energy,  very  industrious,  studies  catelnlly  his  tactics, 
regulations,  etc.  He  is  making  a  very  superior  officer  indeed ; 
is  a  very  efficient  adjutantgieneraL  My  aides.  Captain  Luak 
and  Lieutenant  Gottrell,  axe  good  men. 

April  17.  ...  I  have  endeavored  to  do  all  I  could  with 
propriety  to  facilitate  everything  which  tended  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  negroes.  Many  of  the  people  here, 
both  men  and  women,  understand  pretty  well  the  drcmnstancee 
of  the  case,  and  are  getting  to  take  practical  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

April  21.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Donelson  leave  day 
after  to-morrow  on  the  Atlantic.  We  shall  send  for  them  and 
see  that  they  arc  comfortably  taken  on  tbe  ship.  Two  officers 
of  my  brigade  return  at  the  same  time  on  leave  o£  absence,  in 
whose  special  charge  I  will  place  them. 

Tbe  8th  Michigan  ren;iment  had  a  very  brilliant  affair  last 
Wednesday.  Whilst  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  regi- 
ment under  their  colonel  (Fenton)  were  reconnoitring  Wil- 
mington Island,  they  were  attacked  by  a  full  regiment  {the 
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Geoigia  18ihX  ttgbt  Irandrad  rtroDg.  After  a  deipeniAeooii* 
flici  of  nmr^  two  hoan  our  men  whipped  thenit  diofe  dMm 
off  the  gronnd,  pnrraed  them  £or  a  mile,  and  then  oaiefolly 
•nd  letsorely  held  the  field  for  five  honn.  All  our  deed  and 
woonded  and  ereiy  pertide  of  heggsgewmhroiight  off.  We 
lost  two  offioefze  and  ten  men  kUled,  aod  thirty  men  womided,^ 
a  very  heavy  loss,  heing  one  fifth  of  the  entire  oomtBund.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday  we  buried  the  dead.  The  aernoee  wen 
very  affecting.  The  regiment  retained  on  Saturday  aftemoon, 
and  the  whole  brigade  turned  out  to  reoeive  them.  Wo  had 
invited  the  ladiea  from  the  plantation  to  come  to  Bean* 
fort  on  Friday  to  attend  a  oonoert  given  by  the  Highlanders 
on  Friday  OToning.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss  Donelson,  and  Miss 
Ward  came  over.  They  returned  on  Satmrday  evening.  We 
had  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  oonoerti  and  the  reception  while 
they  were  here.  We  entertained  them  at  the  house,  and  they 
really  enjoyed  their  visit.  Indeed,  Mrs.  J.  and  Miss  D.  have 
found  it  rather  lonely  on  Ladies'  Island,  and  I  thought,  in  view 
of  old  acquaintance'  sake  and  their  kind  and  excellent  natures, 
that  we  ought  to  do  something  to  give  them  a  little  change. 

May  24.  We  have  had  a  sad  houBehold  the  last  few  days. 
Mr.  Caverly  has  l>een  sinking  gradually  since  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, and  died  this  morning  at  one  o'clock.  He  was  oxceedingly 
pntient  and  resigned,  and  very  grateful  for  the  attentions  he 
had  received  here.  I  am  very  thankful  I  did  not  hesitate,  in 
his  enf^bled  condition,  insisting  upon  his  nomin^  to  my  house. 
His  wife  has  borne  herself  with  great  fortitude  and  oonraf;^ 
tlirongliout.  Ijientcnant  Pratt,  of  the  Massaehusetts  eavalp»-, 
is  going  home  on  leave  of  absence,  and  will  take  charge  ol  Mrs. 
Caverly. 

May  18.  Above  is  a  view  of  the  steamer  Planter,  a  dispatch 
boat  of  General  Ripley  in  Charleston  harbor,  which  was 
run  off  by  the  pilot  Robert  and  tlie  black  crew  last  week.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  affair,  and  makes  quite  a  hero  of  Robert 
She  was  tied  up  at  the  wharf  close  to  Ripley's  office.  Yet  he 
slipped  out  of  the  harbor  unobserved,  and  gave  the  steamer  up 
to  our  blocka<liug  fleet.  The  Planter  lay  at  Beaufort  from 
Thursday  morning  to  this  morning.  She  was  run  off  on  Tues- 
day, May  13. 
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The  f oUomig  to  Mr.  Enller  gives  General  Sterens's 
fiews  on  the  proper  mi  policy,  and  the  severily  of  the 
eontest  yet  to  be  fought.  It  was  at  tfak  time  that  the  gov^ 

ernment,  rendered  over-coiifulent  by  Western  successes, 
stopped  recruiting.  It  will  be  seen  how  exactly  he  read 
the  military  situatioQ :  — 

Beat  FORT,  S.  C,  March  15,  1862. 
My  dear  Sib,  —  ...  At  tliis  moment  every  effort  should  bo 
mrule  to  keep  our  rankB  full  by  enlistments.  We  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hard  fights.  Our  men  will  fall  in  battle, 
and  die  in  the  hospitals.  The  best  troops  rapidly  melt  away  in 
aggressive  movements.  We  must  take  nothing  for  granted  ex- 
cept the  determinatiou  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  make  a  stern 
and  jjrotracted  resistance.  The  great  point  is  to  open  the  Mis- 
sinaippi  down  to  the  Gulf,  and  this  can  be  done  by  driving  our 
forces  aonthward  in  Tennessee,  and  farther  south  into  Alabama 
and  >ris8i8sippi.  This  should  be  condnned  with  a  great  move- 
mtiiit  from  the  Gulf.  The  Miasissippi  River  in  our  control, 
everything  westward  will  fall  by  vigorous,  rapid,  comparatively 
short  moyements.  We  must  husband  our  men  and  resouiM-es. 
We,  if  we  don't  look  out,  will  find  our  victorious  march  stayed 
in  mid-course  by  the  melting  away  of  our  attacking  columns, 
not  kept  foil  in  oonseqnenoe  of  a  too  great  dissemination  of  our 
force. 

At  this  time  General  Stevens  wrote  Professor  Bache  a 
mmm,  to  he  kid  helote  the  President,  giving  his  views 
of  the  miUtary  policy  and  operations  to  he  undertaken. 
Dr.  Lnslc,  who,  as  his  aide,  copied  the  letter  from  tiie 

rough  draft,  declares  tliat  he  uro^ed  the  very  movements 
that  were  afterwards  adopted,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  al)ility  and  prophetic  foresiofht  of  the  memoir. 
Unlortonateij,  no  copy  ol  it  has  been  found. 

BBAsmnAsnaa  Ssoomb  BRniBBi  E. 

W.  J.  A.  Fuller,  Eso*, 

Mff  dear  Sir^ — I  hope  not  the  least  snggertum  will  be  made 
la  anjqiiartar  m  leiatMm  to  pJaoiiig  me  in  oomrnand  ei  the 
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eipeditionaxyooipeirf  GowBdfflieniiaiu  lamiadmadtowiila 
yoa  in  xebtioii  to  it,  beeame  I  hm  kanwd  from  a  idiaUe 
■oaroe  that  it  is  being  spoken  of  in  aoma  qnatten 
in  MamohuBetti.  General  Sherman  has  treated  me  with 
maxked  kindnewi  and  oonnderation,  and  I  feel  that  I  iroald 
be  acting  badly  towaxda  him  if  I  did  not  eiprees  decidedly 
my  viewB  and  feelinga  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It  wonU  be^ 
howem,  sheer  afectatiom  on  my  part  to  say  that  I  did  not 
desire  a  separate  command.  I  of  oooxie  moot  earnestly  desire 
one^  but  not  at  the  ei^ense  of  a  £riend»  or  with  injnstioe  to  any 
one. 

The  advanced  position  of  General  Stevens's  comiuand 
was  a  constant  threat  to  the  Charleston  and  Savanuah 
Baibroad;  justly  r^arded  by  the  enemj  aa  the  vital  line 
of  communioation  between  the  two  cities.  The  railroad 
oroeaed  the  many  rivers  which  empty  along  this  part  of 
the  coast  by  long  pile  or  trestle  bridges  of  hard  Soutliem 
pine^  full  of  pitch,  and  exoeediu^^iy  combustible.  la 
thirty  miles  it  thus  crossed,  going  north  from  Savannah, 
the  Coosawhatchie,  Tulifiny,  Broad,  Pocotaligo,  Comba- 
hee,  and  Ashepoo  rivers,  with  six  miles  of  bridges  in  the 
aggregate,  and  at  Poeotallgo,  the  centre  of  this  stretch, 
was  only  eight  miles  distant  from  Port  Broyal  ^erry  and 
the  Union  Hnes.  So  important  was  the  preservation  of 
this  railroad  regarded  by  Genetal  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
Conledeiate  commander^  and  so  probable  did  he  deem 
our  adyance  in  this  directioni  that  he  made  his  head- 
quaitere  at  Ooo8awhatc1iie>  poeted  strong  detachments 
with  guns  and  intrenchments  at  the  bridges,  and  sup- 
ported them  with  considerable  bodies  of  troops  at  central 
j)oint:s,  all  under  General  J.  C.  Pemberton,  with  lieadquar- 
teca  at  Pocotaiigo.  And  that  ofiicer,  ou  succeeding  Lee 
in  command  of  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia  in  March, 
remained  at  the  same  plaoe^  and  continued  the  same  atti- 
tnde  of  watohfnl  defense. 

General  Stevens  early  fixed  his  ey®  upon  tliese  biidgee 
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as  affbrding  the  most  feanble  my  of  breaking  up  tiie 

railroad.  He  was  eager  to  cross  swords  with  Lee  and 
confident,  more  than  once  remarking  that  he  could  beat 
Bob  Lee,"  — that  he  felt  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
him.  f'rom  negro  refugees  he  learned  that  the  enemy 
held  them  in  force,  but  nothing  sufficiently  definite  and 
reliable  to  be  of  much  value.  Anxious  to  gain  exact  and 
fiiU  inf onnatloik  of  the  bridgea^  the  enemy,  and  hia  dis> 
poflitionfly  and  ol  the  loada  and  natttre  of  the  oonntty,  he 
offered  the  task  to  Captain  EUiott,  of  the  Highlander^ 
who  undertook  it  with  alacrity.  During  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  this  intrepid  officer  made  trip  after 
trip  within  the  eneiiiy'^  lines,  explored  the  whole  re*^ion, 
and  examined  every  bridge  between  the  Coosawhatchie 
and  the  Ashepoo,  located  the  enemy's  posts,  ascertained 
their  forces,  intrenehmentSy  gnns,  ete.,  and  gleaned  mnch 
information  in  regard  to  the  roads,  approaches,  and  coun- 
try. On  these  scouts  Captain  EUiott  went  in  uniform. 
He  would  start  at  night  in  a  small  eanoe  widi  a  trusty 
negro  guide,  paddle  noiselessly  up  one  of  the  rivers  until 
witliin  tlie  enemy's  lines,  then  land  and  pursue  his  ex- 
plorations on  foot.  Bj  day  he  usually  lay  hid  in  the 
swamps  or  pine  woods.  The  service  was  not  only  fraught 
with  danger,  but  extremely  arduous,  inyolving  every 
hardship  of  cold,  hunger,  and  exposure.  It  was  80  wdl 
performed  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ConMerate  com* 
mander  himsell  was  much  better  informed  as  to  the  state 
of  tilings  within  his  lines  than  was  his  opponent.  No 
whisper  of  suspicion  of  Captain  Elliott's  scouts  was  suf- 
fered to  get  out  J  and  although  his  long  and  frequent 
absences  on  special  duty  excited  comment,  all  knowledge 
of  them  was  confined  to  himself,  General  Stevens,  and 
the  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  brigade. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  Gtoeral  Stevens  sent 
Captain  Balph  My,  of  the  Sth  Michigan,  with  four  officers 
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and  twentj-two  men,  in  ImmiIb  on  a  reeonnoistiinoe  up  Ae 

ComLahee  River,  Captain  Ely  performed  tliis  duty  with 
skill  and  success,  was  gone  three  days,  and  went  entirely 
around  some  of  the  enemy's  posts  without  revealing  his 
presence  to  them. 

With  the  thoxoi^k  knowledge  of  tfie  enemj's  defenses 
he  had  so  carefully  gained,  General  Stevens  concaved 
the  pUn  of  moving  saddenly  by  land  and  water  upon  the 
railioad,  breaking  it  up  irremediably  by  destroying  every 
bridcfe  for  thirty  miles,  thus  cutting  tiie  conimuiiicatioa 
between  the  cities  and  threatening  both,  and  then  rapidly 
to  countermarch  the  whole  foroe  to  the  ferry,  Beaufort, 
or  Broad  BiTOT)  embark  on  transportsy  and,  reinfoioed  by 
eveiy  available  man  of  Sherman's  oommimdy  to  strike  for 
Charleston  by  the  inner  waterways  of  the  North  Edisto, 
Wadiiialaw,  and  Stono,  thus  completely  turning  the  heavy 
harbor  and  sea  defenses  which  protected  the  city  against 
a  front  attack. 

He  worked  out  the  details  of  this  movement  against 
the  railroad  with  great  pains,  knowing  that  he  would 
have  it  to  execute.  He  counted  largely  upon  the  flotilla 
of  launches  and  flatboats,  by  means  of  which  lie  would 
be  enabled  to  throw  strong*  forces  up  tlie  rivers,  and  cut 
off  and  isolate  every  position  and  bridge  in  turn.  Port 
Boyal  Eeny  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  thus 
moving  troops  by  water,  and  had  given  them  the  idea. 
He  had  plenty  of  flats,  great  numbers  of  negroes  trained 
to  the  oar,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  good  boatmen  among 
the  soldiers. 

The  largest  part  of  the  attacking  force  was  to  be 
thrown  directly  on  the  railroad,  moving  simultaneously 
in  two  columns,  one  overland  from  Fort  Royal  Feny  via 
Garden's  Comers,  the  other  ascending  Broad  and  Pooo- 
taligo  rivers  in  flatboats,  supported  by  naval  launches  and 
light-draught  gunboats.  Strong  detachments  were  boldly 
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to  piess  &e  enem/s  posts  on  the  Coosawhafeeliie  and  Tu- 

Mnj,  and  be  ready  to  join  in  the  attack  upon  them  later 
by  the  main  force.  A  picked  detachment  wris  to  ascend 
the  Conibahee  in  boats,  carry  the  enemy's  posts  on  that 
river  and  on  the  Ashepoo,  and  destroy  the  railroad 
biidgesy  and  then^  prooeeding  along  the  railroad,  join  and 
eooperate  irith  the  main  column  in  destroying  the  bridge 
over  the  Pocotaligo^  when  tiie  united  fovee  were  to  pxesa 
southirord  down  the  xaihoad  towaida  Savannah,  sweeping 
everything  elear  beyond  the  Goosawhatchie,  and  leaving 
the  railroad  in  smoking  ruins  for  thirty  miles. 

In  connection  with  the  siege  of  Pulaski,  General  Sher- 
man desired  to  operate  against  Savannah.  He  com- 
plained that  a  combined  movement  in  force  upon  that 
city  planned  by  him  in  January  was  balked  by  the  re- 
fnsal  of  the  navy  to  cooperate.  Later,  he  was  ordered 
hj  MeGlellan  to  abandon  the  design.  Natuzally  impa- 
tient ol  delaji  and  anxious  to  achieve  some  auccessi  he 
was  ripe  for  new  nndertakingB.  As  the  fall  of  Pnlaski 
was  evidenily  impending,  General  SteTens  unfolded  his 
plan  to  General  Sherman,  and  the  two  officers,  in  several 
long  and  confidential  conferences,  discussed  it  fully.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  decided  to  adopt  and  carry  it  out  as  soon 
as  the  fall  of  Pulaski  should  £ree  his  whole  force  for  the 
operation.  Commodore  Dnpont  also  heartily  entered  into 
the  plan,  and  was  ready  to  give  it  all  requisite  naval  snp» 
port.  MoreoveTi  he  proposed  makmg  a  strong  naval 
demonstration  on  BnD  Bay,  north  of  Charleston,  in  order 
still  further  to  distract  the  enemy  at  the  critical  time. 

The  objective  point  to  be  seized  as  the  key  to  Charles- 
ton — the  turning-point  of  the  campai^  —  was  known 
as  Church  Flats,  situated  on  the  stream  extending  from 
the  Wadmalaw  to  the  Stono  Biver.  From  this  point  a 
good  road  led  to  Charlestoni  fourteen  miles  distant.  The 
gunboats  eouU  iqpproooh  widiin  two  mibs  of  it  The 
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moToneiit  of  Shemmii's  entiie  f oice  iras  to  be  flo  oomr 
bined  and  timed  that  every  effective  man—Wn^t  fxcm 

Florida,  Viele  from  Pulaski,  Williams  from  Hiltoii  Head, 
and  Stevens's  flying  column  fresh  from  their  attack  on 
the  railroad^  leaving  ruined  bridges  and  a  beaten,  discon- 
certed enemy  behind  it  —  was  to  be  transported  by  water 
and  thrown  upon  Church  Flats.  Troe^  the  point  was 
fortified  and  garrisoned^  but  ihe  navy  iFould  cover  the 
landings  and  afford  support  in  case  ol  repulse.  A  suc- 
eeBsfnl  dash  might  take  Gbarleaton  at  a  bknr.  Or,  if  a 
foothold  only  irare  gained,  tiie  army  coold  force  its 
way  by  the  Stono,  turn  all  the  defenses  on  James  Island 
and  tlie  harbor,  and  reduce  or  destroy  the  city  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ashley.  This  movement  was  taking  the 
enemy  by  the  tbroat.  The  subsequent  att-acks  on  the  sea 
front  were  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  met  the 
usual  fate  of  that  performance. 

Fort  Pulaski  fell  April  11.  With  due  allowance  for 
preparation  and  delays,  the  nulroad  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  our  army  in  possession  of  Church  Flats  by 
May  1.  What  means  of  defense  had  the  enemy  at  this 
juncture  ?  Lee  had  been  sent  to  Virginia,  and  during 
the  six  weeks  succeeding  his  departure  Pemberton  was 
stripped  of  regiment  after  regiment,  dispatcbed  to  Rich- 
mond or  to  Corinth.  About  April  20  he  withdrew  all 
troops  except  the  cavalry  between  the  Asbepoo  and  Oke* 
tie  for  the  defense  of  the  two  cities.  Thisi"  he  reports, 
'^will  leave  tiie  line  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
Bailroad  with  no  oAer  protection  than  what  the  cavalry 
companies  can  afford,  which  is  altogether  insufficient.'' 
At  this  time  also  he  moved  his  headquarters  from  Poco- 
taligo  to  Charleston,  and  abandoned  the  defenses  of 
Georgetown  north  of  Charleston,  removing  the  guns 
therefrom  for  the  protection  of  the  latter. 

Only  four  thousand  meD|  under  Colonel  P.  H.  Colquit^ 
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46th  Georgia,  guarded  the  long  and  exposed  line  south  of 
the  Ashepoo  clear  to  Savanuali.  Colquitt's  headquarters, 
with  his  own  re^-iment  and  two  field  batteries,  were  at 
Pocotaligo  i  the  remamder  o£  his  force  was  scattered  along 
the  road. 

There  were  no  ohstrucHons  yet  pLmted  in  the  Stono, 
eieept  poaaihly  at  Church  ilatSi  irhere^  as  late  as  April 
29^  Pemberton  orders  Evansy  ^  Sink  the  obstmctions  at 
Ohnich  Flats  immediatelj."   The  line  of  defenses  across 

James  Island  was  not  commenced.  The  gons  with  which 
it  was  afterwards  armed  were  in  the  exposed,  advanced 
hatter ies  on  Cole  and  Battery  ishinds,  and  must  have 
been  abandoned  there. 

The  returns  of  Pemberton's  forces  for  May  11^  1862^ 
give  the  effective  force  in  bis  department :  — 

Georgia  9,172 

South  Carolina  18,514 

Totsl  27,686 

The  Soutii  Carolina  troops  were  disposed  as  follows :  — 

Charleston  defenses,  Brigader-General  Ripley  .    .  97o0 
JaivHis  Island  to  tlie  Ashepoo,  Brigadier- General 

Evau3    4883 

Ashepoo  to  Savannah,  Colonel  Colquitt  .    .    .    .  38b  1 

G«ienl  Stevens's  movement  on  ihe  lailroadi  if  saocess- 
fbl,  wonld  effectually  bresk  up  Colquitt's  command,  and 

prevent  succor  reaching  the  threatened  point  at  Charles- 
ton from  the  troops  at  and  about  Savannah  for  at  least 
a  week,  most  probably  two  weeks ;  for  they  would  have 
to  be  sent  aronnd  by  way  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  by  this 
route  the  rail  was  not  continnonsy  there  being  a  gap  of 
om  forty  miles. 

Consequently  Pemberton*s  aTsilable  force  to  resist  tiie 
proposed  movement  would  be  redooed  to  Bipley's  and 
Evans's  cornxuands^  which  mustered^-* 
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JnhBirj   10,477 

ArtiUaiy   8,082 

Ganlfy   1,188 

Total   14,042 


Counting  out  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  and  batteries 
about  the  city  aud  harbor,  and  on  James,  Cole,  and  Bat- 
tery iskndsy  it  is  dear  that  f  emberton  could  not  possibly 
liave  concentrated  om  six  or  seyeii  thonsaad  troope  to 
meet  Sherman's  advance  tm  the  Stono.  In  aU  pfoh^ 
biHty  he  would  not  have  had  half  that  nnmher  at  the 
critical  point  in  time;  for  tiie  yigar  of  tiie  attack  on 
the  raiboad,  sweeping  southward,  would  surely  have  im- 
pressed him  that  Savannah  was  in  danger,  causingf  him 
perhaps  to  hurry  part  of  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  that 
city  via  Augusta,  while  Dupont's  demonstration  on  Bull 
Bay  would  have  still  further  distracted  his  attention  from 
the  real  point  of  attack  until  too  late. 

Returns  of  the  Union  forces  for  April  30  show  present 


for  duty  some  17,000,  as  follows : 

3ri«i^<^^ier  -  General  Yiele,  Daufuskie,  Bird  and 

Jones  islands   8077 

Brigadier-General  Stevens,  Beaufort   8881 

Brigadier-General  Wright,  Edisto  and  Otter  islands  3623 
Brigadier-General  Q.  A.  Giimore,  Fort  Pulaski, 

Tybee,  and  Cockspur   2139 

Colonel  Robert  Williams,  Hilton  Head   ....  2987 

Femaudina  and  St.  Augustine,  Fiorlda  ....  1194 
Fort  Seward,  South  Carolina,  92,  and  department 

commander  aud  staff,  16   108 


Total  16,988 


An  effectiye  force  of  10,000  could  have  been  formed 
from  these  troops  and  thrown  npon  the  Stono.  Sher^ 
man  was  a  good  and  resolute  soldier  |  his  troops  weie 
in  fine  condittoni  and  full  of  pluck  and  confidence^ 
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"With  Stevens  and  "Wrig-ht  to  lead  them,  and  the  navy 
at  ills  back,  he  would  almost  certaiulj  have  achieved 
success.' 

But  this  promising  111076106011788  nipped  in  the  bud 
hy  the  antiiiiely  and  uneipeeted  arrival  of  Majoi^^enenil 
David  Hunter  to  sapenede  Shennan.  Brigadiei^General 
H.  W.  Benham  accompaoied  Hnnter  as  a  kind  of  second 

in  command.  In  fact,  both  officers  were  enfanta  terriblea, 
whom  the  administration  exiled  to  South  Carolina  to  get 
rid  of.  Hunter  had  just  been  relieved  from  commanding 
in  Missouri  for  an  act  of  insubordination  in  issuing  an 
emancipation  proclamation  in  defiance  of  orders;  and 
Benham,  fresh  from  skurmishes  in  West  Yixginiay  iras  in 
Washington,  daiming  everyibing  in  the  way  of  credit^ 
and  londly  importaniiig  the  government  for  high  com* 
inand,  when  they  were  ordered  to  South  Carolina. 

Sherman  tnmed  over  the  command  of  the  department, 
and  sailed  north  on  the  8th  of  April.  Three  days  later 
Pulaski  fell  after  a  day  and  a  half's  bombardment,  and 
Benham  made  haste  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  achieve- 
ment due  to  Sherman  and  Gilmore. 

General  Hunter  divided  his  department  into  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  Districts^  and  gave  Benham  the  com* 
mand  €i  the  former,  comprisiiig  South  CSarolina,  Georgia^ 
and  part  of  Florida^  and  nearly  all  the  troops.  About 
the  middle  of  April  General  Wright  returned  from  Flor- 
ida with  the  greater  part  uf  his  brigade,  and  took  post  on 
Edisto  Island. 

Hunter,  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  patriotic  man,  was 
absorbed  in  the  political  and  humanitarian  aspects  of 

^  Hie  antbor  was  General  Stevens's  chief  of  stal^  and  WM  oonfldentiaUj 
informed  and  employed  by  him  In  all  the  details  of  this  plnn  of  campaign 
against  Charleston,  and  of  the  scouts  by  Captain  Elliott  and  othurs.  Siiioe 
the  war  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  matter  with  General  Thomas  W.  Sher» 
Ban,  who  expntsed  the  ntmort  oonfldflOM  in  tbe  proposed  morenwntf  and 
Ui  iMtbg  ittgvet  that  lie  wm  depiifed  of  flie  opportBiiilgr  of  oanyiif  it 
out* 
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the  ^reat  struggle.  He  lost  no  time  in  issuing  another 
emaucipation  proclamation.  "  Martial  law  and  slavery," 
80  ran  this  unique  document^  ''in  a  free  country  are  alto- 
gether incompatible ;  the  persons  heretofore  held  as  slaves 
aie  therefore  dedaxed  forever  free.''  The  same  day  he 
ianied  the  following  order  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  several  posts  and  idands :  Sir,  yon  will  send 
immediately  to  tiiese  headquarters,  under  goard,  all 
able-bodied  negroes  capable  of  beariug  arms  within  your 
lines."  The  six  hundred  forlorn  and  frightened  darkeys, 
who  next  day  were  loaded  on  a  steamer  at  Beaufort  and 
shipped  to  Hilton  Head,  must  have  been  sadly  puzzled 
over  their  new-found  forever  freedom.  But  Hunter  soon 
solved  all  doubts  by  ilirowing  them  into  camp  with  uni- 
forms on  their  baeks^  arms  in  their  hand%  white  officers 
to  drill  them,  black  preaehers  to  ezhcnrt  themi  and  a  cor> 
don  of  white  soldiers  sentineling  tiieir  camp  to  make 
sure  they  did  not  run  away.  Thus  was  raised  the  first 
negro  regiment.  Hunter,  having  pitoclaimed  them  free, 
felt  no  scruples  in  making  them  fight  for  freedom. 

General  jStevens,  after  obeying  the  order  with  a  prompt- 
ness altogether  imexpeoted  by  General  Hunter,  and  for 
which  he  was  totally  unprepared,  remonstrated  against 
it  in  a  letter  to  General  Benham,  his  immediate  com- 
mander :— 

1.  There  is  very  little  material  for  soldiers  in  the  ahle- 
bodied  men  of  color  in  this  departmciit.  1  Lave  uot  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  single  man  wlio  would  venture  alone  inside  the 
enemy's  lines,  although  I  have  diligently  sought  to  find  such  a 
man.  Occasionally  a  negro  has  been  used  to  accompany  white 
men.  They  have  great  fear  of  the  prowess  of  their  masters, 
and  €i  white  men  generally.  They  have  the  strongest  local  and 
domestic  attaduDsnts,  which  make  them  yeiy  reluctant  to  leaTe 
their  homes. 

2.  They  can  he  used  to  Teiy  great  advantage  in  oomieotion 
with  and  for  the  menial  daties  it  the  military  service,  and  also 
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as  adjuncts  of  existing  organizations  ;  thus,  as  tjuartemiastorb' 
employees,  floing  all  kinda  of  laboi-,  from  mechauical  to  the 
nicreat  drudgery  work.  As  boatmeu,  also,  and  as  laborera  on 
the  defensive  works,  as  guides  and  scouts,  they  can  render  most 
effective  service,  and  should  be  employed  as  adjuncts  of  exist- 
iiiq  0/  f/anizations.  In  fixed  batteries  they  could  do  the  heavy 
work,  moving  the  guns,  and  carrying  the  sliot  and  shell.  In 
engineering  operations  they  could  do  the  heavy  labor,  even  bome 
of  the  hard  lifting  and  carrying  in  managing  the  jMjntoon  equi- 
page. Thus  1  conceive  a  great  use  can  be  made  of  the  blacks 
in  our  military  operations  in  devohang-  upon  thera  the  menial 
duties,  and  as  strictly  subordinate  to  existing  organizations.'* 

These  were  precisely  the  views  as  to  laisiii^  negio 
troops  expressed  not  long  afterwards  by  the  distingiushed 

general,  W.  T.  Sherman. 

The  remonstrance  seems  to  h  ive  had  some  effect,  for 
Greueral  Hunter  telegraphed,  and  afterwards  wrote,  Gen- 
eral Stevens  to  say  to  the  negroes  that  they  were  sent  for 
to  reoeiYe  their  free  papers^  and  would  have  a  chance 
to  Yolonteer,  if  they  wished,  and  that  fliose  who  did  not 
wish  to  remain  would  be  sent  baek  to  theb  homes.  In 
fact,  the  regiment  was  disbanded  not  long  afterwards. 

Another  cause  of  anxiety  to  General  Stevens  was  the 
delay  of  the  Senate  in  confirming  his  appointment  as 
brigadier-general.  The  confirmation  was  held  up  by 
Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  chaiiman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee,  in  conseqnence  of  numerous  anonymous 
letters  to  him  and  othw  senators,  written  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  South,  charging  that  General  Stevens 
was  unsound  on  the  slavery  question.  But  when  General 
Sherman  reached  Washington  and  indignantly  refuted 
these  slanders,  described  the  able  handling  of  his  troops 
at  Port  Boyal  Feny,  and  the  fine  condition  to  which  he 
had  brought  his  brigade ;  and  Messrs.  Fieice,  French, 
and  Suydam,  the  treasury  agents,  abolitionists  themselves, 
bore  willing  witness  to  his  patriotic  spirit  and  the  uu- 
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grudging  assistance  he  had  given  them, — Wilson  assented 
to  the  confinnation.  Senators  Fessenden,  John  P.  Hale, 
Rice,  Nesmith,  and  others  strongly  stood  up  for  him, 
and  on  April  .12  it  was  made  without  further  delay. 

Kom— Adnina  Dnpeiii*!  M^mflttim,  dmOm  Hraiy  Dtvwp  in  m  Umt 
written  soon  after  the  nayal  victory  at  Port  Roja],  dMlares  tliat  tbe  tme 

way  of  nttactinjT  ChRrleston  is  "  by  lines  of  water  communication  from  St. 
HelciiM  Sound  ;  and,  if  you  will  observe,  South  Kdlsto,  North  Kdisto,  and 
Stouo  rivers  and  mleta  afford  the  meaas  of  lateral  support  to  an  army 
aofUlf  towaids  ChulMton  by  Tcwdi  ol  th*  na^yt"  etc  Li/'e  of  CMm 
Henry  DaaU,  Rear  Admiral^  p.  174. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  new  oommanders,  the  admiral,  waiving  nnk  ia 
orfler  expedite  matter«,  consented  to  pat  himself  in  official  eommuni- 
cation  with  General  Benham  ;  but  he  toon  had  occasion  to  call  General 
Hanter*B  attention  to  tbe  tone  aad  diiwrter  ol  cm  of  Benham's  letten, 
and  to  wifhdnw  fho  oonoowion. 

Id  a  subioqiMllt  leHn  to  Hunter  the  admiral  remarks:  "I  have, how- 
ever, to  take  exception  to  the  attempt  of  General  Benham  to  attribute  his 
inability  to  meet  lii:^  own  arranp^rmpnts  to  any  8hort0Ollun||S  OUinjrjaci.'' 
Offici<d  DUpatckcs  of  AduwruL  JJupont^  pp.  172-183. 
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CHAPTER  m 


JAMBB  WLAXD  OAHPAIGV  AOAIVST  GHABLH8T0K 

Gbnebal  Huhtbr,  busy  in  proclaiming  martial  law 
and  fireedom^  and  in  laising  a  black  annj  by  oonaciiption, 
with  whSbb  he  hoped  to  strike  a  blow  into  the  vitek  of 

tlie  Confederiicj  in  the  future,  decided  for  the  present 
bimply  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude. 

But  Benham  was  greedy  to  signalize  himself.  His 
dense  egotism  and  self-sufficiency  rendered  him  almost 
incapable  of  listening  to  any  saggestionfl^  or  even  infor- 
mation, that  did  not  originate  with  himself.  The  more- 
ment  planned  by  General  Sterens  with  so  mneh  eare  was 
rejected  ofFhaod  l)y  Benbam.  Yet  he  was  extremely 
uiixious  to  em[)loY  the  troo])8  in  sonic  oifensive  operation, 
and  gave  Hunter  no  peace  on  that  point. 

Early  in  May  Pemberton  abandoned  his  works  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Stono,  dismantling  them  and  removing  the 
guns  for  the  purpose  of  arming  an  inner  line  across 
James  Island,  which  he  was  commencing,  and  which  ran 
from  Fort  Johnson  in  the  harbor  to  Fort  Pemberton  on 
the  Stono,  ten  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  the  naval  gun- 
boats entered  and  took  possession  of  the  lower  four  miles 
of  the  river,  ^ere  Benham  saw  his  chance.  Hunter  at 
length  yielded  to  his  importnnity,  and  consented  to  a 
demonstration  in  force  upon  Charleston  by  way  of  James 
Island.  Benham  made  the  plan.  One  division  of  troops, 
under  General  Steven b,  embarking  on  transports,  were  to 
go  around  by  sea,  enter  the  Stouo,  and  debark  on  James 
Island.   Another  division^  under  Greneral  Wright,  who 
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was  already  on  Edisto  Island  with  four  thousand  troops, 
was  to  make  a  combined  land  and  water  movement  over 
Edisto  and  John's  islands,  crossing  the  intervening  bays 
and  streams^  and  reach  James  Island  simultaneouBly  with 
Stevens.  A  prompt  and  snocesBful  attack  upon  ike  in- 
complete line  of  intrenclimente  acrosB  that  island  would 
place  Charleston  in  our  power. 

The  plan  was  entirely  praetieable,  but  marred  from  the 
start  by  Benham*s  unfortunate  talent  for  blundering. 
When  he  communicated  the  details  of  the  movement  to 
General  Stevens,  that  officer  jiointed  out  to  him  that  he 
was  not  aUowing  time  enough  for  Wright  to  make  the 
movement  required  of  him,  and  reach  James  Island  simul- 
taneously with  the  other  division,  and  that  he  would 
necessarily  be  a  week  later  in  axtiving  unless  his  orders 
were  changed.  Benham  took  this  friendly  advice  in 
dudgeon.  The  orders  were  not  changed,  and  Wright  was 
just  one  week  behind  the  appointed  time,  as  predicted. 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  intended  movement, 
General  Stevens  earnestly  urged  Benham  to  inaugurate 
it  by  sending  bim  to  break  up  the  railroad,  as  be  bad  so 
long  and  so  well  planned^  or^  i£  not  with  the  heavy  force 
and  thoroughness  approved  by  General  Sherman,  at  least 
to  permit  him  to  throw  his  own  brigade  upon  it.  In  a 
personal  interview  he  presented  bis  views  with  sach  deat^ 
ness  and  force  that  be  actually  obtained  a  reluctant  con- 
sent from  Benham  to  make  the  attack,  but  at  the  last 
moment  he  peremptorily  countermanded  the  movement. 
Finally,  to  General  Stevens's  last  earnest  request  by  tele- 
graph be  would  only  consent  tbat  a  demonstration  might 
be  made  by  the  single  regiment  that  was  to  he  left  to 
garrison  Beaufort,  the  50tb  Pennsylvania,  stipulating, 
moreover,  that  it  was  to  be  back  the  same  day  it  started 
on  the  raid.  Accordingly  the  50th,  under  Colonel  Christy 
BD^tported  by  a  compauj  of  the  Highlandeta  and  another 
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of  the  Michig-anders,  a  diitaclnncnt  of  eighty  men  of  the 
1st  MassachusetU  cavalry  under  Major  Henry  L.  Hig^ 
ginson,  and  a  section  of  Rockwell's  battery,  advanced 
on  May  29  to  Pocotaligo,  had  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  driving  him  from  his  position,  with  a  loM  of  two 
killed,  six  wounded,  and  two  captured,  and  returned. 
The  Union  loee  was  two  killed  and  nine  wounded.  How 
diffmnt  this  mere  demonstration  from  the  bold  and 
emshing  onslanght  planned  by  General  Stevens  1 

General  Rufus  Saxton  arrived  at  Beaufort  to  take 
cliarg-e  of  affairs  there  on  General  Stevens's  departure. 
He  was  one  of  the  army  oilicers  who  took  part  in  the 
Northern  Paciiio  Railroad  exploration  under  the  latter, 
and  had  been  wamdj  recommended  by  him,  as  an  able 
and  e]qperienced  officer,  for  appointment  as  brigadiei^ 
general,  a  recommendation  which  General  Saxton  dedaiee 
was  finally  the  cause  of  his  obtaining  the  appointment ; 
for,  taking  advanced  views  in  favor  of  emaneipatmg  and 
elevating  the  slaves,  he  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
abolitionists,  and  was  considered  a  representative  of  that 
element.  He  brouEfht  with  him  a  provost-marshal,  who, 
when  the  troops  were  embarking,  came  on  the  wharf 
vnth  a  considerable  guard,  and  summarily  took  from  the 
hostler  two  horses  belonging  to  Captain  Stevens,  claim- 
ing tha^  having  been  captnred  him  the  enemy,  they 
were  improperly  held  by  that  officer.  They  were,  in  &ct, 
eaptored  animals,  but  had  been  regularly  appraised  by 
a  board  of  survey,  and  the  value  of  them  paid  into  the 
quartermaster's  department.  The  troops  on  the  vessel 
^vitnessed  this  seizure  with  no  p;*oodwi]l,  for  tliey  all  knew 
the  horses,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  made  haste  to  acquaint 
the  owner  with  what  was  taking  place.  He,  finding 
remonstranoe  useless  and  the  captor  determined  to  hold 
on  to  his  prey,  quietly  staffed  aoross  the  wharf  to  the 
afceamboat  alongside^  erowded  with  troops,  all  interested 
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spectators,  and  directed  an  officer  of  the  8th  Michigan 
to  take  his  company  ashore,  seize  the  horses,  and  pat 
them  on  board.  The  order  had  scaicelj  left  his  lips 
when  a  hundred  brawny  fellows,  musket  in  band,  leaped 

over  the  ship's  rail  and  on  the  wharf,  rescued  the  ani- 
mals with  no  gentle  hand,  and  drove  the  astonished  and 
crestfallen  provost^marshal  and  his  myrmidons  off  the 
wharf.  Of  course  he  rushed  to  General  Saxton,  big  with 
complain!^  and  the  latter  at  once  sought  redress  of 
General  Stevens  for  the  forcing  of  his  provost-guard* 
But  the  latter  in  most  emphatic  terms  rebuked  the  high- 
handed act  uf  the  over-zealous  provost,  and  fully  upheld 
his  staflp  officer. 

Embarking  the  other  three  regiments  of  his  brigade 
and  BockweU*s  batteijy  reduced  to  four  guns,  on  June  1 
General  Stevens  proceeded  to  Hilton  Head^  where  be  was 
joined  by  the  28th  Massachusetts  and  46th  New  York 
in  transports,  and  on  the  2d  steamed  by  sea  around  to, 
and  entered,  the  Stono,  which  was  held  by  several  gun- 
boats, to  a  point  above  Grimbairs  pLmtation,  which  was 
six  miles  above  the  mouth.  The  transports  anchored  two 
miles  below  this  point,  and  opposite  a  hamlet  on  John's 
Island  known  as  L^areville.  A  strong  picket  was 
thrown  ashore  on  James  Island  for  the  night,  it  being 
too  late  to  land  the  troops.  On  the  3d  they  were  put  on 
shore  in  small  boats,  which  were  insufficient  in  number, 
and  made  the  landing  slow  and  laborious.  As  soon  as  a 
few  companies  were  ashore,  Greneral  Stevens  advanced 
with  them,  drove  back  the  enemy,  who  were  in  consid- 
erable force,  after  a  sharp  action,  captnred  three  guns, 
which  they  were  moving  back  to  their  inner  line,  and 
established  his  permanent  picket  line  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  river,  runninsf  diaf^onally  across  the  island 
from  Big  Folly  Creek  to  the  Stono  near  Grimbairs. 

The  action  perhaps  merits  a  fuller  account.   A  iaxm 
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road  led  back  from  the  river  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  bank  of  Big  Folly  Cjeek,  where  it  passed  along  a 
row  of  negro  quarters.  Here,  turning  to  the  left  or  west- 
ward, it  crossed  a  wide  cotton-field,  then  traveraed  a  strip 
of  woodfly  then  croflsed  a  marsh  and  slough  by  a  causeway 
and  continued  on  across  the  island  in  a  generally  west* 
ward  direction.  Driving  back  the  enemy,  General  Ste- 
vens occupied  the  negro  quarters  with  tax  companies,  two 
of  the  28th  Massuchusetts  on  the  right,  then  two  of  the 
Roundheads  and  two  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  left. 
Two  more  companies  of  the  latter,  as  they  came  up,  were 
posted  farther  to  the  left  and  front.  The  enemy  held 
the  woods  in  fronts  and  both  sides  opened  a  brisk  mus- 
ketry fire  across  the  broad  intervening  cotton-^eld.  Some 
of  their  sldnmshers  got  across  the  field  far  to  the  right 
of  oar  position,  and|  under  cover  of  the  bushes  which 
fringed  the  bank  of  the  creek  there,  threatened  the  flank. 
To  meet  this  danger,  Captain  Stevens  stationed  a  platoon 
of  the  Kuuiidlieads  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
quarters,  where  they,  too,  had  the  cover  of  the  bushes. 

Soon  afterwards  a  column  of  the  enemy,  apparently  a 
xegimenty  and  which  was  in  fact  the  Charleston  battalion, 
the  crack  corps  of  the  oily,  emerged  from  the  woods,  and 
advanced  by  the  flank  in  column  of  f onrSi  headed  by  a 
mounted  officer.  In  this  order  they  charged  down  tiie 
road  across  the  field  at  the  double-quick,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fire  of  the  companies  stationed  at  the  negro 
quarters,  which  ]>ro\ed  singularly  ineifective,  actually 
penetrated  to  the  huildings ;  the  28th  companies  gave 
way,  and  for  a  moment  they  had  the  position.  But  the 
Roundheads  held  their  ground,  while  the  Highlanders 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them  in  con* 
fusion  to  the  right,  whence  they  escaped  across  the  field 
to  the  woods*  In  the  msh|  however,  they  swept  off  and 
captured  Captain  Gline  and  part  of  his  platoon,  which 
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was  posted  to  protect  the  right  iObink.  The  Highlanders 
wounded  and  captured  Lieutenant  Henry  Walker,  adjii> 
taut  of  the  battalion,  in  the  mM^.  Geneial  Stevens 
immediately  followed  up  thu  lepnlae  by  adyancing  his 
troops  upon  and  through  the  woods,  and  to  the  other 
side  of  the  marsh  and  causeway,  forcing  the  enemy  to 
abandon  three  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  hasty  retreat. 
The  guns  were  hauled  to  camp  in  triumph.  The  enemy 
admowledged  a  loss  of  seventeen  wounded,  one  mortally, 
and  one  eaptnred.  >  His  foree  consisted  of  the  Maiioo 
Rifles,  Pee  Dee  Bifles,  Evans  Onaid,  Snmier  Gnaid, 
Beauregard  Light  Lifantry,  Charleston  Riflemen,  Irish 
Volunteers,  Calhoun  Guard,  and  Union  Light  Infantry, 
in  all  apparently  nine  companies.  Yet  all  this  array  of 
chivalry  did  not  saTC  the  guns  they  were  sent  to  bring  in« 
The  picket  line  was  posted  along  the  front  side  of  the 
woods,  and  on  die  ec^  of  the  marsh.  The  enemy's 
pickets  held  the  other  side  of  the  marsh.   There  were 

several  picket  skiriniiilies  during  the  next  few  days.  The 
troops  were  kept  well  employed  in  landing  stores,  mak- 
ing camps,  and  on  picket  du^,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Wright's  division. 

Benham  was  eager  for  General  Stevens  to  make  a  dash 
npon  the  enemy's  lines  wi&oui  waiting  for  ihe  balanoe  of 
his  army,  bnt  hesitated  to  give  the  order.  The  latter, 
fearing  most  his  commander's  blundering  precipitancy,  in 
the  following  confidential  note  urged  him  to  come  to  a 
speedy  decision,  representing  that  a  day's  preparation  was 
absolutely  essential :  — 

Jajos  IaLAin>,  Jobs  8,  180B. 

BxAB  Genebal,  — I  understand  your  wish  to  be  to  make  sa 
armed  reconnoissanoe  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  if  the  resatt 
be  favorable,  to  follow  it  up  by  a  dash,  in  order  to  leiie  JanMS 
Idand  below  James  River  and  Newton  Out. 

We  shall  probably  be  as  well  able  to  make  it  day  after  to* 
monow  (daylight)  as  at  any  other  time. 
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Sbonld  you  decide  to  make  it  day  after  tomorrow,  it  h  of  the 
firat  cuiisoc|uence  to  make  that  decision  without  delay.  It  will 
require  iUl  day  to-morrow  to  ])rej)are  for  it.  I  would  suggest 
that  not  more  than  three  companies  be  left  at  Lcgarcville  ;  that 
everything  else  be  brought  over  to-morrow,  including  the  six 
guns  of  Hamilton's  battery ;  that  arrangements  be  made  with 
the  gunboats  to  open  cross-fires.  The  system  of  signab  will 
require  careful  arrangement, 

I  dedve  that  llie  daih  be  toooaiBf  ul,  and  thmfofe  I  irut  to 
we  every  nua  tbiown  iiu  But  I  diiixe  putioiilarly  to  ezpieas 
my  judgment  that,  in  the  pieaent  podtion  ef  our  troops,  twenty* 
four  hows  of  yigtaoniB  work  ie  abmliitely  esaentul  in  the  way  of 
preparation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ibaao  L  Bnmank 

How  completely  this  judicious  caution  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  due  preparation  was  thrown  away  upon  the  opin- 
ionated Benham  was  proved  ten  days  later^  but  for  the 
present  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  dash. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  June  11,  G^eial  SteyeoB 
gives  exptesaton  to  his  disgust  at  the  incompetents  set 
over  him :  — 

**  I  am  not  in  very  good  spirits  to-night,  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  two  commanders,  Hunter  and  Benham,  who  are  imbe- 
cile, vacillatlni:;^,  and  utterly  unfit  to  command.  Why  it  has 
b^n  my  fortune  to  be  ]>la(»ed  in  positions  where  I  was  of  little 
account,  and  to  be  subjeettd  to  such  extreme  mortification  and 
annoyance,  is  beyond  my  imagining.  It  may  not  even  teach 
me  patience.  I  shall,  however,  do  the  best  I  can.  If  the 
authorities  would  send  some  man  not  altosfether  incompetent,  I 
should  be  better  satisfied.  Why  can't  Mansfield  be  sent  here, 
and  both  Huntfir  and  Benham  relieved?  As  for  myself ,  I  am 
tabooed.  No  projier  use  is  intended  to  be  made  of  me,  and  aa 
everybody  is  in  tlic  humor  to  speak  highly  of  my  abilities,  I 
shall  be  held  in  part  ros[K)nsible  for  the  follies  of  others.  Ben- 
ham  is  au  ass,  —  a  dreadful  man,  of  no  earthly  use  except  SB  a 
nuisance  and  obstruction." 
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A  few  days  later  he  writes :  — 

We  are  now  a^mpting  an  enterpriM  im  whieh  our  force  m 
entirely  inadeqnate.  TJie  want  of  a  proper  oommaader  is  fear- 
ful. We  ihall  try  to  present  any  dinater  efsenrring,  Xbis  is 
ail  I  can  say  at  pieeent*' 

On  the  8th  Wrig-ht's  division  reached  Legareville,  and 
was  occupied  the  next  two  days  in  crossing  the  river, 
and  taking  a  position  at  Grimball's,  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  Qenend  Stevens's  camp.  Colonel  Robert  Wilr 
liams  went  into  camp  with  hia  Ist  MassachnsettB  cavahy 
just  below  Wright.  The  7ih  Oonnecticaty  which  came 
with  the  overland  column,  joined  General  Stevens's  drnr 
sion. 

Wright's  delay  was  caused  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
water  transportation,  especially  boats,  furnished  him.  It 
was  found  an  exceedingly  slow  and  laboiiona  operation  to 
transfer  troops,  gimsy  and  horses  £rom  shore  to  ship,  and 
from  ship  to  shore,  in  a  few  small  boats.  There  were  no 
wharves,  and  the  landing-places  were  narrow  and  swampy. 
It  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions,  working  his  com- 
mand night  and  day,  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in 
a  week  the  movement  which  Benham  expected  made  in 
a  day.  Yet  Benham,  blind  to  the  energetic  and  loyal 
character  of  Wright  and  the  strenuous  exertions  of  his 
troops  on  this  march,  never  forgave  that  officer  for  the 
delay.  Utterly  unaccustomed  to  the  command  and  han- 
dling  of  troops,  and  swollen  with  new-found  authonty,  he 
ever  deemed  his  loud  and  peremptory  Those  are  my 
orders,  sir,"  an  equivalent  to  that  painstaMng  attention  to 
details  and  to  means  which  Napoleon  and  Wellington  and 
all  great  soldiers  have  found  indispensable. 

The  army  now  assembled  numbered  about  twelve  thou- 
sand, and  was  organized  in  two  divisions  and  an  inde- 
pendent brigade,  as  follows :  — 
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First  DiYision,  Brigadier-General  IL  G.  Wright. 
First  Bridle,  Colonel  J.  L.  Chatfield. 

6th  Connecticut,  Colonel  J.  L.  Chatfield. 

47th  New  York,  Colond  P.  C.  Kane. 

97th  PennsjlyaaiA,  Colouel  iL  £.  Guss. 

Second  Brigade,  Gilonet  Thomas  Welsh* 
45th  PeDnsylvaiiia,  Golooel  Thomas  Welsh. 
76th  PennsylTaiua,  Colonel  J.  M.  Power. 

Battery     3d  U.  S.  artilleiy,  Captau  John  Hamilton. 

Second  Division,  Brigadiev^jrenefal  Isaac  L  Stevens, 
ilfst  Brigade,  Colonel  mHUam  BL  Fentoa 

8th  Michigan,  LieatenantCblonel  Frank  Graves. 

28th  Massachusetts,  Lieatenant-Colonel  M.  Moore. 

7th  Connecticut,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  B.  Uawley. 
Second  Brigade,  Colonel  Daniel  Leasure. 

79th  Highlanders,  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Morrison. 

100th  Pennsylvania,  Major  David  A.  Lecky. 

46th  New  York,  Culoiiui  Kudolph  Rosa. 

Ist  Connecticut  Baltcry,  Captaiu  A.  i\  iiockwelL 

Independent  Brigade,  Colonel  Bobert  Williams* 

Ist  Massachusetts  cavalry,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  B.  Sargent. 
8d  R.  I.  heavy  artillery  (infantry),  Major  E.  Metcalf. 
3d  New  1 1  a  111  psh  ire,  Colonel  J.  11.  Jackson. 
1st  New  York  engineers,  Colouel  £.  W.  SerrelL 

All  this  time  the  enemy  wore  concentrating  and  working 
like  beavers  on  their  new  line  of  works  across  the  island. 
In  advance  of  the  left  of  the  line,  at  the  narrowest  neck 
of  a  peninsula  formed  by  two  inlets  extending  from  Big 
Folly  Creek,  they  had  previously  erected  a  strong  work, 
known  as  Battery  or  Fort  Leonar.  It  was  a  hundred 
yards  long  in  front,  and  completely  blocked  the  neck  from 
shore  to  shore,  so  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  turn  or  flank  it. 
It  had  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  and  a  heavy  parapet  six- 
teen feet  in  height  above  the  general  level  of  the  grounds 
and  twenty-f onr  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and 
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extended  back  on  both  flanks  along  the  inletB.  It  moanted 
eight  heavy  guns,  viz.,  an  8-inch  colombiad,  two  zified 
24^imdera9  f  onr  18>ponnden,  and  a  15-nioh  mortar,  and 

protected  the  whole  left  of  their  line  ^itii  a  iiank  fire. 
The  front  was  well  covered  by  abattis,  except  at  the  left 
angle,  where  a  cart  road  ran  along  the  left  flank  a  hun- 
dred yards,  then  passing  inside  and  to  the  rear/  In  front 
of  the  fort  the  peninsula  rapidly  widened  out  The  ground 
was  in  old  eotton-fielda,  open  and  level,  except  for  the 
high  ridges  and  deep  farrows  reeolting  from  that  crop. 
Abont  five  hundred  jards  in  front  of  llie  fort  a  hedge 
and  ditch  extended  aeross  the  peninsnla,  separating  field 
from  field  ;  and  five  liLindred  yards  farther  another  hedge- 
row and  ditch  separated  the  second  field  from  the  road 
already  mentioned.  Both  sides  of  the  neck  were  skirted 
with  bushes  along  the  banks  of  the  inlets^  a  hght  fringe 
on  the  eastward  or  left,  a  thicker  fringe,  affording  some 
cover,  on  the  west  side.  The  ground  rose  immediatdy 
behind  the  work,  overlooking  it>  and  was  covered  with  a 
growth  of  pine  timber,  above  which  nprose  a  taU,  skeleton 
signal  tower.  The  peninsula  was  known  as  Secession  ville 
Neck,  from  the  landing-place  of  that  name  on  its  extremity. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  Battery  Lamar,  on  the  main 
line,  was  Battery  Reed,  mounting  two  24-pounders,  and 
oomnianding  the  ground  in  front  of  the  former  with  a 
searching  cross-fire. 

There  was  also  a  floating  battefy,  moimting  two  gnniy 
moored  in  the  inlet  to  the  left  rear  of  the  fort. 

*  The  Confederate  mAjor,  Preasley,  who  weut  over  the  ground  jost  aft«r 
llw  HMMlt  to  bft  related  in  die  next  ebapter,  thne  deeeribee  Pert  Immt,  m 
Southern ^gtarieal  Society Pi^mrMtYoiTwi.:  **TlieivoikMiiOietbeMekof  tte 
Secesttonyillo  peninsula  was  abont  fifty  yards  in  length*  and  was  a  very  well- 
constructed  line  of  intrenchments.  The  ramparts  were  alwut  fifti  ^n  feet 
from  the  lerel  ol  the  ground.  There  was  a  ditch  in  front  about  ten  to 
flfteen  feet  in  width.  The  exterior  slope  was  so  nearly  perpendicular  that 
ft  was  imponlble  to  get  up  in  froni  withoot  n»Iiiig4adden*  Hw  mttaj 
wtn  not  pforided  with  tbeee.** 
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These  woirka  wefe  eontmuallj  flhellm^  our  pickets. 

The  camps  were  beyuad  their  range.  lu  order  to  answer 
them  General  Stevens  was  allowed  by  Benham  to  erect 
a  battery  of  three  24-pounder  sieg'e-guns  on  the  point 
nearest  the  enemy's  forty  and  half  a  mile  to  the  right 
cf  the  negro  quarters  aheady  mentioned*  The  hattery 
mw  situated  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  extreme 
pom^  and  on  the  bank  of  Big  Folly  Greek^.  and  par- 
tially sereened  by  the  bushes  iim.  It  mm  irell  buil^ 
with  heavy  parapet  and  trayerae,  and  tlie  detachment 
of  Roundheads  who  maimed  the  guus  soon  felt  (^uite 
secure.  When  it  opened  on  the  fort,  it  evidently  caused 
some  p  ertiirbation  among  the  enemy.  For  some  time  a 
lively  interchange  of  missiles  was  kept  up.  Our  shells 
set  fire  to  the  floating  battery,  and  the  next  night  it  was 
moved  farther  down  the  inlet.  The  Union  battery  could 
be  a^roaohed  on  foot  under  cover  of  the  bashes  which 
lined  the  bank  of  the  creek^  bat  to  reaeh  it  on  horseback 
it  was  neceflsaiy  to  ride  down  the  field  in  open  view  of 
ilie  hostile  work,  and  a  group  of  horsemen  was  pretty 
sure  to  draw  their  fire. 

A  few  days  after  the  battery  was  completed,  General 
Benham,  accompanied  by  General  Stevens  and  q[uite  a 
cavalcade  of  their  respective  stafEs,  rode  out  to  inspect 
the  picket  line.  As  they  were  retoming  by  the  road 
towards  the  negro  qaarteis^  Benham  expressed  a  wish  to 
visit  the  battery,  and  tamed  his  horse  to  ride  towards  it. 
General  Stevens  suggested  that  it  wonld  be  better  to  ap- 
proach the  battery  on  foot  under  cover  of  the  bushes,  as 
the  enemy  would  probably  fire  on  so  large  a  party  in  the 
open  fiehl.  Benham  repelled  the  sug^<;estion  with  a  rude 
exclamation,  and  continued  to  ride  towards  the  battery. 
General  StevenSi  of  coarse^  kept  his  place  by  his  side 
withont  farther  comment,  and  the  8ta&  and  orderlies 
followed  as  in  duty  boand.  As  soon  as  the  cavalcade 
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emerged  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  and  came  in 
view  of  the  fort,  a  puff  of  smoke  dashed  from  its  Me, 
and  one  of  thoee  shrieking  aheUs  hurtled  Jnst  overhead 
and  struck  irith  a  ^lash  in  the  creek.  Benham  instantly 
puUed  up,  stared  around  hewildeied  a  momeut,  and, 
wheeling  his  horse  short  about,  hastily  rode  back  behind 
the  friendly  screen  and  shelter  of  the  woods,  followed  by 
his  staff.  General  Stevens,  ig-noring  this  manoeuvre,  kept 
quietly  on  at  a  moderate  trot,  followed  by  his  staff,  and 
all  soon  reaohed  the  welcome  battery  unharmed^  althou^ 
several  more  shells  were  fired  at  them. 

On  the  8th  the  46th  New  York  and  one  oon^anj 
of  the  Ist  MasBachnaettg  cavalry^  under  Colonel  J.  H. 
Morrow,  of  Hunter's  staff,  made  a  reoonnoiasanoe  to  the 
enemy's  right  through  the  woods  above  Grimball's,  but, 
meeting  a  heavy  force  of  skirmishers,  retired  without 
seeing  the  works.  That  same  afternoon  General  Stevens 
sent  Captain  Stevens  of  his  staff,  accompanied  by  Lieu- 
tenant P.  H.  O'Rourke  of  the  engineers,  with  a  company 
of  the  3d  New  Hampshire,  under  Captain  M.  T.  Donohoe 
(afterwards  General  Donohoe),  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  at 
Secessionville.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  driven  in,  lour 
of  them  eaptured  ;  hslf  the  company,  in  skinnkk  order, 
approached  the  fort  to  within  six  or  seven  hundred  yards, 
while  the  other  half  moved  down  the  road  to  the  left. 
Though  subjected  to  a  briak  shell-fire,  and  the  fire  of  the 
pickets,  not  a  man  was  touched.  The  character  of  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  fort  was  aaoertained,  and  the  little 
party  withdrew  deliberately. 

On  the  10th  the  13th  Georgia,  under  oorer  of  the 
woods,  the  pickets  not  being  sufficiently  adyanoed,  got 
dose  to  Wright's  camp,  and  opened  a  sudden  and  furious 
attack  upon  it.  They  were  repulsed  in  short  order,  with 
severe  loss,  hy  Wright's  troops,  aided  by  the  fire  of  the 
gunboats. 
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BASTLB  OF  JAMKB  I8LAHD 

Mbastihb  Benham  ma  cbafing  at  the  hdpleflB  and 
ignoiniiiioiis  position  in  which  he  found  hinudf .  At  the 
head  of  twelve  thooBaod  fine  troops,  within  six  miles  of 

Charleston,  he  was  confronted  by  a  formidable  line  of 
works,  and  had  received  positive  orders  from  Hunter  not 
to  fight  a  battle.  For  several  days  he  contemplated  a 
movement  towards  the  enemy *8  I'ight,  and  issued  some 
pieliminu'y  orders  to  that  end.  General  Stevens  thought 
an  attempt  should  have  been  made  in  that  diieetion  as 
soon  aa  Wiight's  division  armed.  Grenend  Wright  agteed 
tiiat^if  any  part  of  tiie  line  was  to  be  attempted|  it  should 
be  the  right.  Botii  judged  the  left  impraoticable,  resting 
as  it  did  on  the  water,  and  covered  by  the  advanced 
flankino^  fort  at  Secession ville. 

General  Hunter  returned  to  Hilton  Head  for  a  short 
visit.  In  his  absence,  in  an  evil  hour  General  Benham  • 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  might  take  the  Secessionville 
fort.  Its  guns  were  shelling  our  pickets^  and  even  the 
commanding  general  hinudf^  when  he  ventured  within 
range.  They  could  ahnost  reach  WrightTs  camp.  He 
resolved  upon  this  attempt  as  precipitaDtly,  and  as  regard- 
less of  the  difficulties,  as  was  his  wont.  On  the  evening 
of  the  15th  he  sunnnoned  his  subordinate  commiuulers 
on  board  his  headquarters  steamer.  There  assembled 
Generals  Stevens,  Wright,  and  Williams.  Captain  Perci- 
yal  Drayton,  commanding  the  naval  force,  was  also  pre- 
sent. To  them  Benham  announced  his  decision :  General 
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Stevens  to  assault  the  fort  before  dajlight  vith  his 
division,  Wxight  and  WilhaniB  to  support^  the  navy  to 
cooperate.  This  annoimoenieiiti  oomin^  at  nine  o'doek 
at  night,  for  such  an  attack  before  daylight  the  next 

morning,  without  any  previous  notice  or  ckance  for 
preparatiuu,  must  have  taken  them  aback. 

General  Wriglit  couched  an  emphatic  protest  in  the 
diplomatic  form  o£  questions  to  General  Stevens :  — 

^Have  yon  impaired  the  streoglih  of  the  enemy's  meks  at 
Seoeiaionv&ls  hy  the  firing  of  your  hatteiy?  " 

**Not  in  the  least,"  repUed  General  Stevens;  *^  I  have  driven 
the  enemy  from  his  gnns  by  my  fixe,  and  I  oan  do  it  again,  hot 

as  soon  as  the  fire  ceases  he  returns.  I  have  not  dismounted  a 
gun,  and  we  shall  find  him  in  the  morning  as  strong  as  ever." 

Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  volonteer  troops  have 
suooesafully  stonned  works  as  strong  as  those  whidh  defend  the 
approach  to  Seoessionville  ? 

I  know  of  no  snoh  instance." 
**  Have  you  any  reason  to  helieve  that  the  result  in  the  pr^ 
sent  case  will  be  different  in  its  charaeter  £rom  what  it  hss 
invariably  been  heretofore?  " 

I  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  different  xesolL  It  is  simply 
a  bare  possibility  to  take  the  work." 
^  There*  genera],*'  said  General  Wrighti  turning  to  Benham, 
you  have  my  opinion.'* 

In  this  General  Williams  ooncnned. 

General  Stevens  states  in  a  letter  to  General  Honteri 

written  on  July  8,  soon  after  the  battle :  — 

"  I  til  en  proceeded  to  state  with  all  possible  empliasis  my 
objections  to  this  raomino^  attack.  I  urged  that  it  should  be 
deferred  to  a  much  later  period  iu  the  day  ;  that  we  should  first 
shake  the  nwrcde  of  the  garrison,  and  endeavor  to  weaken  its 
defenses  by  a  continuous  fire  of  the  battery  and  of  our  gun- 
boats ;  that  in  the  mean  time  we  should  carefully  survey  the 
ground  and  prepare  our  troojis,  and  make  the  attack  when  the 
battery  and  gunboats  had  Jiatl  the  desired  effect.  I  closed  by 
saying  that  under  such  circumstauoes  I  could  do  mure  wilii  two 
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thonaaiid  men  tiuun  I  oould  wiUi  thiee  dtomand  men  in  ihe 
way  lie  iiropoted.  General  Wright,  warned  General 

Bwiliein  that  hie  owlera  were  in  feet  orders  to  flglit  >  battle.  Jn 
this  General  Williams  and  myself  in  express  terms  oononrred. 
General  Benbam,  however,  ovemiled  all  cor  objections,  and 
pcemptorily  ordered  the  attaok  to  be  made. 

"  I  aaeored  hinit  as  did  the  other  gentlemen^  that  he  should 
rely  npon  my  promptitade  and  activity  in  obeying  his  orders, 
but  I  considered  myself  as  obeying  orden  to  which  I  had 
expressed  the  strongest  possible  objections,  and  I  therefore 
determined  there  should  not  be  the  least  want  ol  energy  or 
promptitiide  on  my  part." 

With  this  the  conference  broke  up,  and  the  officers 
hastened  ashore  to  their  respective  commaQds  to  prepare 
for  the  arduous  task  of  the  morrow. 

General  Stevens  at  once  ordered  his  troops  to  be  in 
readiness  at  the  advanced  camps,  two  miles  from  the 
livery  at  two  a.  m.,  with  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
twenty-four  hours'  cooked  rations.  Captain  Strahan's 
company^  I»  3d  Bhode  Islaiid,  was  detailed  from  Wright's 
divisioii  to  relieve  the  detaebment  ol  Roiindheads  in  the 
thiee^nn  battery.  Over  three  hundred  of  that  regiment 
were  out  on  the  widely  extended  picket  line.  Ordered 
to  assemhle  and  join  their  re^ment;,  only  one  himdrecl 
and  thirty  of  the  number  succeeded  in  reaching  it  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  aotioD|  and  then  only  after  it 
had  come  under  fire>  so  scanty  and  inadequate  was  the 
time  allowed  fcKr  preparation.  Two  companies  of  the 
28th  Massachosetts  were  on  fafagne  dntj  and  had  to  be 
left  behind.  The  7ih  Gonnecticnt,  moreover,  had  been 
on  severe  fatigue  duty  the  three  previous  nights^  and  were 
much  jaded. 

At  the  hour  fixed,  the  troops  were  at  the  appointed 
place.  Before  3.30  a.  m.  the  column  was  advanced  two 
miles  farther  to  the  outer  pickets,  and  was  arranged  in 
the  following  order :  — 
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lieutenant  Benjamm  B.  Ljon%  aide-de^sampy  wtii  a 
negro  gaide>  led  tiie  etoiming  party,  whieh  condstod  of 
two  companies  of  the  8th  Michigan,  commanded  lespee- 

tively  by  Captains  Ralph  Ely  and  Richard  N.  Doyh,  fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Alfred  F.  Sears's  companji  E,  Serrell's 
New  York  engineers. 

Then  foUovved  Fenton's  £rst  brigade,  comprising  the 
Sth  Michigan,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  Graves ;  the  7th 
Connecticut,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  R.  Hawley ;  and 
the  28th  Maaaachnaetto,  lieatenanl^Ionel  McGldlan 
Moore. 

Then  Rockwell's  battery  of  four  guns. 

Then  Colonel  Leasure's  second  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  Highlanders,  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Morrison  ;  the 
Roundheads,  Major  David  A.  Lecky ;  and  the  46tii  New 
York,  Colonel  Rudolph  Rosa. 

Captain  L.  M.  Sargent,  with  his  Company  H,  Ist 
Massachusetts  cavalry^  twenty-^ht  men^  brought  np  the 
rear. 

The  attacking  column  numbered  not  etzeeeding  2900 
officers  and  men,  as  shown  by  the  following  return :  — 


Offloer*.  Hen,  ToCaL 

General  and  Staff                                         9  6  15 

8tli  Michigan  25  509  534 

7th  Connecticut                                       25  573  60S 

28th  Ma&sacbiiMtts  .........     20  416  436 

fiooond  brigade  :  — 

79th  Highlanders                                    24  460  484 

100th  Pennsylvania                                  21  230  261 

46th  New  York                                       22  4o2  474 

Rook  Willi's  battery,  four  pnns                            4  73  77 

Sears 's  company,  £,  Ist  New  York  engineon  .2  69  61 

H,Utlftfi.MV«iij     .      S  88  aO 


Aggre^te   164       2806  2960 


General  Stevens  g'ave  the  most  explicit  orders,  reiter- 
ated in  person  to  the  several  coniniauders,  that  the  troops 
were  to  preserve  striot  silencei  no  stop  to  he  made  after 
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passing  the  enemy's  pickets ;  to  form  forward  into  line  on 
leaching  the  fields  in  front  o£  the  fort;  regiment  to  follow 
fegiment  and  storm  the  work;  not  to  fire  a  shot  but  rely 
escLmiTely  on  ihe  bajonet^  the  mnekets  to  be  .loaded 
but  not  capped*  The  idea  impreeeed  npon  all  was  simply 
to  assanlt  ihe  work  in  oolnmn  ol  regiments^  witliont  an 
instant's  pause  after  alarming  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
take  it  with  the  bayonet. 

Just  before  four  a.  m.  the  column  moved  forward  on 
the  road  already  described,  and  crossed  the  marsh  by  the 
causeway.  Here  a  section  of  Rockwell's  guns  dropped 
out,  and  fell  in  again  behind  the  second  brigade.  No 
opposition  was  enoonntered  until  the  first  konse  bejond 
oar  lines  was  reached,  when  the  enemy's  pickets  fired, 
ivonnding  five  men  of  the  storming  party,  and  fled ;  bnt 
an  officer  and  three  men  of  their  number  were  captured. 
The  roiid  was  found  blocked  with  felled  timber,  but  the 
column  without  any  delay  advanced  throusfh  the  fields 
alongside  the  road  until  past  the  obstruction,  and  reached 
the  open  fields  in  front  of  the  fort  at  4.15  a.  m.,  just 
as  day  was  breaking.  The  storming  party  and  the  8th 
Michigan  filed  into  the  field  through  an  opening  in  the 
hedge  and  ditch  which  bordered  the  road,  formed  fov> 
mud  into  line  without  a  pauses  and  advanced  steadily 
in  exeeUent  order  over  the  uneven,  deeply  furrowed 
ground,  soon  surmounted  the  second  ditch  and  hedge, 
and  swept  onward  across  the  field  next  the  work.  The 
enemy  were  seen  hastily  forming  on  the  parapet ;  their 
commander,  Colonel  Lamar,  rushing  to  the  gun  half 
dressed,  fired  the  great  oolumbiad,  heavily  changed  with 
giape,  which  tore  a  great  gap  through  the  advancing 
Hae,  and  they  immediately  opened  with  a  storm  of  grape 
ttd  canister  from  the  guns,  and  a  rapid  and  deadQy 
file  cl  musketry  along  the  whole  front.  Closing  their 
nnks  without  break  or  pause,  the  gallant  Michi4£;auders 
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pushed  on,  the  storming  party  forty  yards  in  advance, 
strewing  the  ground  at  every  step  with  their  dead  and 
voottded.  As  ihey  reached  die  ditch,  lieutenant  Lyons 
dashed  forward  erying,  ^<  Come  on,  boys !  **  was  the  fint 
man  across  the  ditch,  and  fell  half  way  up  the  paraptt 
with  a  shattered  arm.  Many  of  the  brave  fellows  who 
survived  the  murderous  lire  resolutely  pressed  ou,  gained 
the  parapet,  and  pouted  their  fire  into  the  defenders 
behind  it,  who  visibly  gave  back.  Captain  Beed,  of  the 
1st  South  Caioiina  artilleiyy  was  killed  at  the  gun  he  was 
senrmg  by  a  Uuion  captain^  who  was  in  turn  immediately 
shot  down.  But  the  enemy  rallied,  the  supports  in  the 
grove  of  pines  in  rear  of  the  work  poured  in  a  deadly 
fire,  and  the  brave  stormers  on  the  parapet,  too  few  in 
number,  soon  melted  away.  The  few  survivors  were 
forced  to  give  back,  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground)  sheltered  themselves  as  best  they  could  behind 
the  cotton  ridges,  from  which  they  opened  a  fiie  on  Ae 
fort  with  their  muskets. 

Meantime  the  7th  Connecticut  and  28th  Massachu- 
setts, following  close  upon  the  8th  Michigan^  turned  into 
the  field,  deployed  in  like  manner,  and  moved  forward. 
Unfortunately  they  inclined  a  little  to  the  left,  and  after 
croBsmg  the  second  hedge  the  heavy  grape  and  canister 
and  musketry  of  the  fort  cut  them  up  severely,  and  drove 
them  still  farther  to  the  left,  where  they  became  disor- 
dered, and  entani^led  in  the  bushes  and  broken  g^-ound 
bordering  the  marsh  on  that  side.  lieutenant-Coionei  , 
Hawley  tried  to  straighten  oat  his  regiment,  setting  np 
his  colors  in  the  field,  and  moved  it  to  the  rear  sad 
to  the  right,  when  he  was  ordered  by  Oolond  Fenton 
to  move  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  advance  again 
on  the  fort.  The  28th  Massachusetts,  although  con- 
siderably scatt(  rod,  moved  forward  under  cover  of  the 
bushes  until  they  encountered  an  inlet  of  the  macsh  and 
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the  abattk  of  slaahed  trees^  when  tbej  fell  back  under 

cover. 

Bj  this  time  LeaBOie's  brigade  was  up,  and,  directed  by 
General  Steyens  in  penon,  advanced  stra^bt  on  the  £or^ 
regiment  after  regiment,  deploying  as  they  advanced. 

The  Highlanders  moved  forward  in  fine  order,  folluwed 
by  the  Roundheads,  taking*  ground  a  httle  more  to  the 
left.    Crossing  the  second  hedge,  they  came  under  the 
terrible  fire  of  canister  which  struck  the  left  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  centre  of  the  Roundbeada^  literally  cu^ 
ting  the  latter  in  two.   The  Highlanders  pushed  steadily 
forward,  supported  by  the  right  wmg  of  the  Roundhead^ 
passing  the  7th  Connecticut  as  Hawley  was  endeavoring 
to  lead  it  to  the  right  as  directed  by  Feuton,  struck  the 
work  at  the  angle  on  its  left  (our  right),  and,  led  by  the 
gaUant  Morrison,  plunged  across  the  ditch,  and  clambered 
up  the  sieep  parapet;  many  of  the  defenders  ran  hack, 
and  again  the  tort  seemed  won.  But  again  the  mudcetiy 
from  the  sharpshooters  on  the  flanks  and  rear  cut  down 
tLe  brave  Scotsmen  ;  a  bullet  grazed  Morrison's  temple, 
inflicting  a  serious  wound,  and  be  and  tlie  liulf  score 
survivors  of  the  brave  band  that  so  gallantly  gaiued 
the  paxapet  were  forced  to  leap  down  again.    But  tiiey 
did  not  refcnm  empty  handed.   Morrison  brought  ovt  a 
prisoner  at  the  muzde  of  his  revolver.   The  capture  of 
another  was  even  more  daring.    A  rebel  soldier  sprang 
upon  the  parapet  in  his  eagerness,  and  aimed  his  musket 
at  one  of  the  assailants,  scrambling  up  the  steep  and  lofty 
bank,  but  the  Highlander,  making  a  tremendous  leap, 
dashed  aside  the  weapon,  seized  his  antagonist  in  his 
arms,  and  rolled  with  him  to  the  bottom  ol  the  ditoh^ 
where  he  was  forced  to  surrender. 

While  the  Highlanders  were  thus  storming  the  work, 
the  left  wing  of  the  Roundheads,  with  some  of  the  High- 
kadeisy  cut  off  and  driven  to  the  leit  by  the  terrible  hail 
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which  smote  them,  yet  pushed  determinedly  on.  They 
ran  over  or  through  the  7th  Connecticut  as  that  regi- 
ment was  moving  oat  into  the  field,  as  already  narrated| 
throwing  it  into  some  oonfunon,  and  dashed  themaeLvei 
against  the  fort.  Bat  here  the  front  waa  well  protected 
by  abattis,  and  afforded  no  opening.  The  Reed  batteiy 
raked  them  terribly.  The  men  fell  by  scores,  the  line 
lost  its  impetus,  and  the  survivors  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground  behind  the  cotton-ridges  for  shelter. 

The  46th  New  York  was  donble^uioked  the  last  half 
mile  of  the  ioad,  eondnoted  aeroas  the  first  field  and 
throagh  the  farther  hedge,  and  ordered  forward.  Its 
course,  like  that  of  the  7th  Connecticut  and  28th  INlas- 
sachusetts,  bore  too  much  to  the  left,  and  like  them  it 
became  entangled  in  the  bushes  on  that  side.  Here  por- 
tions of  the  7th  Connecticut  and  28th  Mainachusetts, 
retreating,  broke  throngh  tiie  4dth,  eanying  baek  fiftj 
men  of  that  regiment.  There  thej  stayed,  soffering  con- 
siderably from  grape,  until  the  advanced  regiments  moved 
back,  when  they  also  withdrew  to  the  hedge. 

While  the  attack  was  making,  Rockwell  planted  three 
guns  of  his  battery  well  forward  and  to  the  left  m  the 
first  fields  and  maintained  as  constant  a  fire  of  shells  npon 
the  fort  as  the  movement  of-  onr  troops  admitted*  flis 

AT 

fourth  gun  was  posted  on  the  road  to  guard  tiie  left  resr. 
Captain  Sears  aided  Rockwell's  guns  across  the  hedge 
and  ditch  and  hii^h  ridges,  and  later  cleared  out  the  felled 
trees  from  the  road  in  rear. 

General  btevens,  from  his  position  in  the  first  field, 
had  a  clear  view  of  eveiy  movement.  lieutenant  Lyons 
and  other  wounded  officers  brought  discouraging  repoits. 
Seeing  plainly  that  the  assailants  were  aU  driven  from  the 
parapet,  and  that  the  attacking  force  was  completely  scat- 
tered  and  had  in  a  manner  disappeared,  he  was  satisfied 
the  attack  had  failed.    With  iastant  decision  he  ordered 
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the  troops  to  fall  back,  and  reform  behind  the  hedges. 
Captain  Stevens  was  sent  with  the  order.  On  reaching 
the  front  o£  the  fort  not  a  line,  or  aemblance  of  one,, 
oonld  be  seen,  except  abont  f^nty  men  standing  in  the 
field  ynilidn  a  hundred  yards  of  tJie  work.  BesideB  ihe 
dead  and  wounded,  tlie  ground  was  eorered  with  blue- 
clad  men,  crouching  down  between  the  ridges,  many  of 
whom  were  iiring  on  the  work.  A  heavy  hail  of  mus- 
ketry came  from  it,  or  from  the  pine  grove  and  cover 
behind  it.  The  guns  fired  only  at  intervals.  Captain 
Stevens  did  not  see  a  mounted  officer,  nor  a  single 
eolor,  except  perhaps  one  with  the  scanty  line  referred 
tOf  nor  a  single  man  running  away.  Riding  to  this  line» 
he  found  lieutenant-Colonel  Hawley  and  two  officers  on 
the  right  of  it,  endeavoring  to  eheer  on  the  men«  The 
line  had  stopped.  The  men  were  dropping  fast,  some 
stricken  down,  others  volunUirily  for  shelter  in  the  deep 
furrows ;  two  were  knocked  over  witiuu  arm's  length  as 
he  delivered  the  order. 

Hawley  at  once  about-faced  his  hne  and  moved  baek« 
Then  a  most  remarkable  sight  was  obsenred.  The  men 
of  his  regiment,  lying  between  the  lidgesy  rose  (o  their 
feet,  and  Jmstened  to  form  on  either  flank  of  the  line^ 
which  rapidly  grew  and  lengthened  out  as  it  withdrew. 
Then  another  and  another  and  another  line  rose  out  of  the 
ground  in  Uke  manner,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  four  regi- 
ments, which  had  so  (gallantly  dashed  themselves  against 
the  fort,  were  moving  back  in  four  well-formed  hnes 
with  colors  flying,  and  men  rismg  from  aU  parts  of  the 
field  and  running  to  form  on  their  respective  n^iiments ; 
but,  alas,  how  reduced  and  scanty  were  they  as  compared 
wilih  the*  strong,  brave  regiments  whidi  so  proudly 
entered  that  fatsl  field  barely  a  half  hour  before,  where 
six  hundred  brave  men  now  lay  weltering  in  their  blood  1 

The  withdrawn  regiments  were  halted  behind  the  sec- 
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ond  hedge  and  straightened  out.  As  soon  as  the  troops 
could  be  seen  moving  back.  Captain  Straliaii  opened  on 
the  fort.  Two  of  his  guns  were  soon  di8:il)led,  and  he 
lost  a  sergeant  killed,  but  with  the  remaining  gun  he 
kept  up  a  well-directed  and  regular  fire  until  the  close  of 
the  battle.  The  gunboats  EUen  and  Hale,  moving  np 
Big  Folly  Creek,  now  began  tfarowing  shells  at  the  long 
lange  of  over  two  miksi  some  ol  wbieh  fell  in  tlie  fidds, 
greatly  endangering  onr  own  men ;  but,  guided  by  the 
signal  officers,  Lieutenant  Henry  S.  Tafft  on  shore  and 
Lieutenant  0.  H.  Iluward  on  the  Ellen,  the  subsequent 
fire  was  more  accurately  directed  upon  the  fort.  The 
distance,  however,  was  too  great^  and  the  shells  too  few, 
to  produce  much  effect. 

According  to  the  plan,  while  Greneral  Stevens's  division 
was  assaulting  the  forty  Wright  and  Williams^  moving 
together  from  6rimball*8|  were  to  act  as  a  support  to  the 
former,  protecting  his  left  and  rear  from  an  attack  by  the 
enemy  from  his  main  line.  Williams's  brigade  comprised 
five  companies  of  the  3d  Rhode  Island,  the  3d  New 
Hampshire,  six  companies  of  the  97th  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  section  of  Battery  E,  3d  United  States  artillery. 

Wright  had  of  his  own  division,  of  Chatfield's  brigade^ 
two  companies  of  the  6th  Connecticut  and  eight  com- 
panies of  the  47th  New  York ;  and  of  Walsh's  brigade^ 
six  companies  of  the  45th  Pennsylvania,  three  companies 
of  Serrell's  New  York  engineers,  and  besides  diese.  the 
other  two  sections  of  Hamilton's  battery,  E,  and  two 
squadrons  of  the  1st  Massciehusetts  cavalry.  These  or- 
ganizations were  mere  skeletons,  and  numbered  about  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  eiiiective.  The  remaining  troops 
were  left  on  picket,  and  to  guard  the  camps. 

Wright  moved  soon  after  three  a.  ic.  to,  and  formed 
nnder  cover  of,  the  woods  one  mile  in  front  of  his  camp. 
Hearing  a  few  shots  on  his  right  front,  he  rightly  judged 
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ihat  Stevens's  column  was  advancing-,  and  at  once  moved 
forwaid.  By  this  time  daylight  was  upon  him.  Now  he 
was  joined  by  General  Benbam,  who  assumed  command, 
leaving  Wright  responsible  for  only  his  own  skeleton  di* 
'vinon.  Moring  rapidij  to  the  £ront^  Wright  soon  placed 
bis  troops  in  position  fronting  the  enemy's  main  line, 
and  maintained  substantially  this  position  until  ordered 
to  ^villidraw,  throwing  the  47th  New  York  to  the  left, 
and  advancing  a  section  of  Hamilton's  batterj,  which 
opened  a  sharp  fire. 

Before  reaching  this  position  General  Benham  received 
a  message  from  General  Stevens  asking  immediate  sup- 
port, and  ordered  Williams  to  move  forward  and  report 
to  him.  Beaching  the  field  just  as  the  assaulting  column 
was  falling  back  and  reforming  behind  the  hedges^  and 
ordered  by  General  Stevens  to  push  in  on  bis  left,  and 
do  the  best  in  concert  with  him  that  the  ground  would 
admit  of,  Williams  threw  the  3d  New  Hampcihire  forward 
beyond,  or  on  our  left  of  the  marsh  and  inlet  which  cov- 
ered the  flank  of  the  fort  on  that  side,  with  the  view  of 
taking  it  in  flank,  and  supported  it  with  the  battalion  of 
the  3d  Bhode  Island.  The  97th  Pennsylvania  he  posted 
on  the  left  of  General  Stevens's  reforming  regiments* 
The  two  former  advanced  irith  great  bravery  and  steadi- 
ness, so  far  that  thej  actuaUy  poured  a  telling  fire  into 
the  flank  of  tiie  fort,  and  the  garrison  was  manifestly 
shaken.  For  half  an  hour  they  maiiiUiined  the  contest, 
sustaining  unflinchingly  a  severe  lire  from  the  fort  and 
the  'ith  Louisiana  battalion,  which  hastened  to  reinforce 
it,  raked  by  the  Reed  battery  on  the  left  and  smitten  in 
the  rear  by  Boyce*s  field  battery.  The  3d  Rhode  Island 
was  thrown  to  the  left  against  the  latter.  It  encountered 
three  companies  of  the  24th  South  Gaxolina,  drove  them 
back,  and  struck  the  25th  and  1st  South  Carolina^  which- 
supported  Boyce's  guns,  and  were  protected  by  a  patch 
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of  felled  timber,  and  mamtained  an  unequal  contest  with 
them  until  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Meantime  General  Stevens,  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity,  was  advancing  his  regiments  as  fast  as  reorgan- 
ized to  the  farther  hedge,  the  one  nearest  the  fort,  where 
they  found  eoyer  in  the  diteh.  The  sun  had  cleared 
away  the  moming  oloudB,*  and  now  ahone  bright  and 
dear.  It  was  a  beaotifal  and  inspiriting  sight  to  see  each 
regiment  move  forward  aeroas  the  wide  field  in  well- 
dressed  line  with  colors  flying,  unheeding  the  shell  and 
grape  which  hurtled  past  or  overhead.  Rockwell  dashed 
his  guns  up  to  tlie  same  line  nearly,  and  in  the  open  field 
maintained  a  rapid  and  steady  fire  on  the  fort,  only  five 
hundred  yards  distant  Strahan  pHed  his  sbgle  gun, 
and  the  occasional  heavy  sheUs  from  the  gunboats  borat 
over  the  work  with  a  deeper  roar.  Sharpshooters^  as  we& 
as  the  advanced  men  who  still  dnng  dose  np  to  the  f orl» 
kept  the  parapet  tolerably  dear,  but  the  fort  was  no  whit 
silenced.  The  grape  i^U  in  i&e(|nent  showers.  Notwith* 
standing  the  severe  losses  tlie  men  were  not  diiscouraged, 
but  were  as  determined  and  confident  as  before.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  volleys  and  cheers  of  WiUiams's  troops,  they 
were  ready,  nay  eager,  to  be  led  to  the  assault  the  sec- 
ond time.  General  Stevens  sent  word  to  Benham  that 
his  whole  division  was  in  the  advanced  position,  reformed 
and  ready^  and  that  he  wonld  attack  again  as  soon  as 
Williams's  movement  produced  its-  eflPeot 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  advance,  the 
firing  on  the  left  slackened  and  ceased,  and  Williams's 
troops  were  seen  moving  hack.  Benham,  as  liastv  and 
ill  judged  in  abandoning  the  field  as  he  was  precipitate 
and  obstinate  in  ordering  the  assault,  had  ordered  them 
to  retreat.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  rebd  cheers*  In 
front  the  fort  redoubled  its  fire. 

Soon  afterwards  General  Benham  ordered  General  Ste* 
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vens  to  witlidraw  his  column  to  camp.  Wright  and  Wil- 
liams had  already  ialleu  back.  The  former  ia  particu- 
lar to  state  in  bis  report  that  the  withdrawal  from  the 
field  of  both  columns  was  ordered  by  General  Benham." 
General  Stevens'  withdrew  his  forces  wiihoat  loss  and 
onopposed.  Even  the  advanced 'men  were  all  brought 
off.  lieutenant  H«  G.  Belcher,,  of  tJie  8th  Michigan^ 
took  them  the  order,  and,  working*  over  singly  to  the  left, 
they  got  under  cover  of  the  bucihes  on  that  side  and 
thus  withdrew.  The  enemy  attempted  no  pursuit,  and  by 
ten  A.  M.  the  entire  force  was  back  in  camp. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  James  Island  or  Secessionr 
viUe,  the  culmination  of  crass  obstinacy  and  folly.  Benr 
ham,  who,  deaf  to  the  orders  of  his  commander,  deaf  to 
the  warnings  of  Wright,  deaf  to  Stevens's  earnest  en- 
treaties to  be  allowed  to  attack  later  in  the  day  and  after 
due  preparation,  had  so  rashly  and  obstinately  forced  the 
fight,  —  this  very  Ben  ham  shiiiuk  from  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle, and  ordered  the  retreat  when  victory  was  within  his 
grasp. 

The  enemy's  forces  upon  James  Island  were  com- 
manded by  General  N.  G.  Evans,  and  nnmhered  certainly 
not  less  than  9000  effective.  Colonel  T.  G.  Lamar  com- 
manded the  fort  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  had  two 
oompftnies,  B  and  I,  of  his  own  regiment^  the  Ist  Sonth 
Carolina  artillery,  the  1st  South  Carolina  or  Charleston 
and  0th  South  Carolina  or  Pee  Dee  battalions,  four 
ofKccrs  and  one  hundred  picked  men  of  the  22d  South 
Carolina,  and  three  ofi&cers  and  presumably  the  crew  of 
the  floating  battery,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
fire  of  the  three-gun  battety  a  few  days  before.  All  these 
commands  must  have  numbeied  at  least  800^  although 
Colonel  Lamar  reports  that  his  force  did  not  exceed  liOO 
unto  reinforced.  He  was  soon  reinforced  by  the  4di 
Louisiana  battalion,  numbering  250,  and  later  by  the  bal- 
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ance  of  the  22d  South  Carolina,  so  that  he  must  have 
had  at  least  1500  men  hefore  the  action  closed.  The 
losses  in  these  commands  amounted  to  172,  of  which  the 
oiiginal  garrison  suffered  an  nnusuallj  heayy  loss 
behind  strong  works,  viz. ;  Chaiieston  battalion,  42 ;  Ist 
South  OaroHna  artillery,  56 ;  Pee  Dee  battalion,  29 ;  de- 
tachment  22d  South  Carolina,  18;  total,  144.  The  loss 
of  the  1st  South  Carolina  artillery,  55,  would  indicate 
that  more  than  two  companies  were  in  the  fort. 

Colonel  Lamar  reports  that  he  was  expecting  an  attad^ 
having  a  detachment  at  each  gun,  and  the  alarm  was 
given  when  the  pickets  were  driven  in ;  yet  the  assaolimg 
oolttmn  advanced  so  rapidly  that  it  was  williin  seven  hum 
dred  yards  when  he  reached  the  battery,  and  much  nearer 
when  in  person  lie  fired  the  8-iiich  eolumbiad  heavily 
charged  with  grape,  which  he  says  broke  the  leading 
reg-iinent,  cutting  it  completely  in  two. 

The  other  Confederate  troops  engaged  were  the  Ist^ 
24tb,  and  25di  South  Carolina,  Boyce's  field  batteiy,  and 
Company  H,  Ist  South  Carolina  artiUeiy,  which  manned 
the  Reed  battery.  General  Evans  ordered  up  the  4Ttli 
and  51st  Geor<]ria  to  support  his  right.  His  force,  en- 
gaged md  on  the  field,  numbered  4500  eSective,  hesides 
which  were  plenty  of  other  troops  available  on  ^  main 
works. 

The  Confederate  loss  all  told  was  204. 

The  Union  loss  aggres^ated  685,  of  which  Stevens's 
column  suilered  529;  Williams's  brigade,  152;  Wright's 
division,  four. 

The  8tli  Michigan  lost  185  out  of  534,  or  thirty  per 
cent.;  13  out  of  22  ofiBcers  who  went  into  the  fight, 
including  every  officer  of  the  storming  party,  wece  killed 
or  wounded.  The  Highlanders  lost  110  out  of  484,  no^ 
withstanding  which  they  withdrew  in  good  order,  and 
brought  olf  60  of  their  wounded,  some  of  their  dead, 
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and  their  two  piisoDen.  These  losaeB  would  have  been 
mneh  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  partial  shelter 

afforded  bj  the  cotton-ridges,  and  the  fire  of  the  men 
l>ehind  them,  which  kept  down  that  of  the  fort.  But 
the  loss  of  the  garrison  is  unparalleled  behind  such  works, 
and  shows  the  desperate  nature  of  the  fighting. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  this  assault  afEorded  by  the  war 
was  that  on  Fort  Saondeia  at  Knoxville,  where  the  High- 
landers had  their  revenge.  They  manned  the  exposed 
salient  of  the  fort  when  Longstreet  tried  to  cany  it  by 
storm,  November  29,  1863.  This  work  was  not  so 
strong  either  in  profile  or  pontion  as  Fort  Lamar.  It 
was  subjected  to  a  severe  shelling  and  lire  of  sharji shoot- 
ers, and  then  three  veteran  brigades,  fifteen  regiments, 
rushed  upon  both  faces  of  the  salient  angle.  The  High- 
landers and  Benjamin's  Batteiy  £,  of  the  2d  artillery,  re- 
pulsed every  attack.  No  enemy  raised  his  head  aliove 
the  parapet  and  lived.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  figh^ 
amid  the  noise  and  fury  of  battle^  as  the  Highlanders 
plied  their  mnskets  and  rolled  by  hand  20-pounder  shells 
with  fiLbes  cut  short  and  lighted  into  the  ditch,  filled 
with  the  struggling  mass  of  men,  the  Highlanders  grimly 
passed  the  wordalon^^  the  line^  ^'Bemember  James  Island  I 
Eemember  James  Island  ! " 

The  Highlanders  here  lost  four  killed  and  five  wonnded. 
The  entire  loss  in  the  fort  was  inconsiderable.  The 
enemy  lost  dl3  men^  three  flags,  and  600  small-arms. 
This  would  seem  almost  inoredibley  were  it  not  attested 
by  the  official  reports,  both  Union  and  Confederate. 

Why  the  assault  failed,  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  was  tlie  strength  of  the  work,  manned  as  it 
was  by  a  resolute  f^arrison,  and  the  destructive  fire  of  its 
heavy  guns.  Although  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  out- 
poets  nearly  a  mile  from  the  work,  the  column  reached  it 
iqpon  the  heeia  of  the  fleeing  pieketi  and  was  actually 
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within  five  hundTed  yards  before  the  first  gun  oonld  be 

fired.    But  this  gun,  an  8-inch  columbiad  charged  with 
grape,  shattered  the  centre  of  the  leading  regiment,  cut- 
ting it  completely  in  two.    Then  the  canister  from  the 
big  howitzer  and  other  guns  doubly  decimated  th^m,  yet 
the  biaye  fellows  gained  the  parapet.   Had  the  next  two 
TCgimentSy  ihe  7th  Connecticut  and  28th  Massachasetto) 
following  close  upon  the  Miehiganders  as  ordered,  joined 
them  at  this  instant,  the  work  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  taken.    But  they  were  green  troops,  ne\  (  r  liavin^ 
been  under  fire  ;  the  28th^  indeed|  was  fresh  from  home, 
and  under  the  terrible  storm  of  grape  and  canister  thej 
weie  beaten  to  the  le£t^  and  entangled  in  the  bashes  and 
broken  bank  there.   Although  Ideutenant<}dlonel  Haw^ 
ley  lost  no  time  in  disentangling  his  raiment  and  mov- 
ing it  out  into  the  field  and  af^ain  forward,  it  is  signiiicant, 
and  well  shows  the  difficulty  of  handlinsf  green  troops 
under  fire,  that  the  Highlanders  rushed  past  the  right  of 
the  7th  Connecticut,  and  the  Roundheads  broke  through 
or  ran  over  its  centre,  and  both  assaulted  the  fort  and 
were  repnlsed  —  nearly  all  who  reached  the  parapet « 
being  killed,  and  the  remainder  forced  to  give  back — - 
by  the  time  the  Connecticut  regiment  had  advanced  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  work»  where  Hawley  re- 
ceived the  order  to  withdraw. 

Certainly  the  rapid  advance  and  onset  of  the  Miehi- 
ganders, Highlanders^  and  Roundheads  were  all  that  men 
could  do.  Their  loss  was  so  great  and  the  parapet  so 
difficult  that  not  enough  men  could  surmount  it  to  be  able 
to  hold  it ;  but  the  chief  reason  for  the  failure  was  the 
deadly  fire  from  the  woods  and  cover  behind  the  fort. 
The  work  was  fairly  stormed,  but  the  stormers,  too  few 
to  hold  it>  were  destroyed  by  the  deadly  fire  from  its 
rear. 

These  ihiee  regiments  had  already  smelt  powder,  and 
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liad  been  well  drilled  and  disciplined  by  General  Stevens* 
The  otbersi  new  and  meotpeiieneed^  coidd  not  be  eipeeted 
to  equal  them,  jet  they  evinoed  no  lack  ot  bravery. 
(General  Stevens  says  in  his  report :  — 

"  T  must  confess  that  the  coolness  and  mobility  of  all  the 
troop8  eii^ged  on  the  iSth  surprised  me,  iuid  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve, had  proper  use  been  made  of  the  artillery,  guns  from  the 
navy,  and  our  own  batteries,  ilxed  and  field;  had  the  position 
been  gradually  approached  and  carefully  examined,  and  the 
attack  made  much  later  in  the  day,  when  our  batteries  had  had 
their  full  effect,  all  of  which,  you  will  recollect,  was  strongly 
urged  by  me  upon  General  Benhain  the  evening  of  the  confer- 
ence, —  the  result  might  have  been  very  diiferent. '  * 

General  Stevens  commends  the  gallantry  of  his  troops 
in  strong  tenns,  and  the  brave  and  efficient  service  of  his 
staff}  already  mentionedi  of  Lieutenant  Onin  M.  Dear* 
bom,  of  the  dd  New  Ibmpshirey  aide  in  place  of  lieu- 
tenant Cottrell,  who,  having  been  promoted  captain,  had 
command  o£  his  company,  and  of  Lieutenant  Jefferson 
Justice,  of  the  Roundheads,  ac  ting  division  quartermaster, 
who  served  upon  the  tieid  as  his  aide.  Lieutenant  Lyons, 
who  so  bravely  led  the  stormers,  died  of  his  wound  in 
hospital  at  Hilton  Head  soon  afterwards. 

for  his  wrong-headed  and  disobedient  eonduct  Beor 
ham  was  placed  under  arrest  by  General  Hunter  and  sent 
North.  His  appointment  as  brigadier-general  was  re- 
voked by  the  President.  Later,  by  unwearied  impor- 
tunity and  the  pressure  of  influence,  he  managed  to  ^et 
himself  reinstated,  but  never  again  was  he  trusted  with 
the  lives  of  brave  men. 

*8«e  Rebellion  Reeordtt  vol.  xiv.  ;  History  of  the  7ft»  EigUandertt  by 
William  Todd;  Major  Pre!!<<1pT,  in  Southern  Hv^toncal  Sodeljf  iV^wr^ToL 
Xfi;  Major  John  Joluuoa's  De/«ru«     Ckariettcn  Harbor. 


CHAPTEB  LIV 

BETUBK  TO  VIBOnriA 

A  FEW  days  after  their  bloody  repulse  from  Fort  La- 
mar the  HighlandexB  paraded  in  front  of  General  Ste- 
vens's headqnartera  and'  presented  him  with  a  beantifal 

sword,  together  with  a  sash^  belt,  and  spurs,  in  the  fol- 
lowing feeling"  address.  The  address  was  inscribed  upon 
a  large  sheet  of  parchment  by  one  of  the  skillful  penmen 
in  the  regiment^  in  characters  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
eopperpkte  engraving,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet 
was  an  excellent  photograph  of  ike  general  in  nnifoim. 
The  sword  was  the  gift  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  exclusively,  for  they  had  refused  to  permit 
the  officers  to  contribute  a  cent  towards  or  bear  any  part 
in  the  testimonial,  although  the  latter  were  anxious  to  do 
their  share.  It  waa  common  talk  among  the  men  that 
the  officers  never  amounted  to  anything  until  General 
Stevens  took  them  in  hand ;  that  he  had  saved  and  re- 
deemed the  regiment  after  they  had  well-nigh  ruined  it; 
and  that  they  should  not  have  any  part  in  the  sword, 
which  was  the  tribute  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  presen- 
tation was  a  great  surprise  to  General  Stevens,  and  was 
the  more  gratifying  as  showing  the  undiminished  regard 
of  the  regiment  immediately  after  the  recent  severe  biMe 
and  loss :  — 

Bbxoadieb-General  Isaac  I.  Stevens. 

Sir,— 'A  imanimous  feeling  ol  gratitude  and  respect  perrad* 
ing  the  non-commissioned  ofTicers  and  privates  of  the  Seventy- 
Ninth  Begiment  (Highland  Guaid)  New  York  State  Militia» 
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and  wishiBg  to  give  that  feeling  a  humble  and  appropriate 
expression,  we  have  determined  to^lay  to  present  for  your  ao- 
oeptance  this  sword,  feeling  assured  that  by  you  it  will  be 
vovthily  worn,  and  never  dzsvnt  Imt  ui  defense  of  human  rights 
and  tlieir  poGftioal  guazantiai.  Your  laottit  oonneetnm  with  us 
as  onr  oolml,  our  friend,  and  our  counselor  has  fitted  ila  in  a 
peeuliar  xnaimer  to  judge  of  and  appreciate  your  vutoea  in  aaoh 
of  time  oapaciiiaa.  OnDiiig  amongst  us  afc  a  eritieal  period  in 
our  history  as  a  regiment,  when  ourisir  fame  was  ecUpeed,  and 
damoialkaifcion  waa  £ufc  Kunying  ub  to  tiie  vortex  of  anarchy, 
jonliftoned  to  tiie  story  of  oar  wrongs,  tempered  your  dooisiona 
agpunit  tibe  erring  ones  wifli  lihe  Id^  attribute  of  meroj,  and 
iMide  vs  hope.  We  did  liope,  and  eie  long  we  found  onnehes 
recuperated  and  in  Gamp  Advance.  There  our  oonfidenoe  in 
joa  waa  peilsetod,  and  our  eetoem  beoame  affection.  When 
H  was  announced  tibat  your  distingaished  militaiy  services 
bad  lamig^  yon  hig^her  and  greener  laurels,  we  weie  glad  and 
pmod;  but  sorrow,  deep  and  psofoiind,  pervaded  our  tanks 
iHien  it  was  made  known  that  your  serrioss  were  demanded 
in  another  sphere,  and  that  we  must  separate*  The  exehuna- 
tkm  of  «*Tal^  ns  wi'  yel  idneh  greeted  yon  upon  that  day's 
paiade  was  heartfelt  and  rincere^  and  your  intervention  in 
our  behalf  has  enabled  us  to  preserve  our  connection,  if  not  as 
dose,  not  the  less  fondly.  That  your  valuable  and  beneficent 
life  may  long  be  spared  to  the  service  and  to  mankind,  and  that 
the  blessingd  C3od  may  rest  upon  you  and  upon  your  family, 
is  the  sincere  prayer  d  the  non-commissioned  offioeis  and  pri- 
vates of  the 

SEraiTr»NiDrm,  Hiohlamd  Guabd. 

0HHXRAL  IKEEVENH'S  BEBP0EB8* 

Fellow-Soldiebs  of  the  Hiohlakb  Quabd,'!  have 
DO  words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  Hiis  oneoipseted  and 
unmerited  mark  of  your  confidence  and  affection.  We  came 
together  not  only  at  a  critical  period  of  your  own  lustory  aa 
*  regiment,  but  aft  a  critical  period  of  onr  beloved  eonntiy's 
lusfany,  when  ite  armies  Imd  been  stricken  down,  ftnd  dism^r 
and  discouragement  spread  oiver  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land*  It  was  liie  time  te  tlie  trae  and  the  steong  to  come  to 
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die  wsAf  and  by  a  flai  Btand  in  our  ooantEj^t  omm  ngiin  to 

oause  hope  and  hdAi  to  epriiig  np  in  the  hearts  of  men.  You 
reoollect  we  moved  fite  our  oamp  of    Hope  *'  on  the  beaati- 
fnl  heights  in  tiie  rear  of  Wasbington  to  tfae  oamp  of  the 
Advmoe  "  aozoae  the  Potomac.  Then  I  spoke  to  yon  words  ol 
enoonragement,  and  together,  in  the  glorieoB  lig^  of  day,  we 
won  beok  our  colors.   We  had  aooii  heoome  eoqnainted.  As 
yonr  colonel,  I  ever  found  yon  hum  and  tnie»   The  pathoe  of 
your  address,  its  living  expressionfli  tooeh  me.   When  I  was 
ocdeied  South,  and  rode  thvoo^^  your  ranks  to  say  farewell, 
and  saw  the  tear  glisten  in  eveiy  manly  eye,  and  heanL  the 
words,   Tak*  m  wi*  yeP'  from  ereiy  lip,  I  thought  we  could 
not  part ;  so,  on  reaching  Annapolis,  I  said  to  our  late  able  and 
zespeoted  commander,  G^eral  Shermant  ^  Send  for  the  High- 
landers ;  they  want  to  come,  and  you  can  depend  upon  them." 
Here  you  have  come,  and  here  you  are  to<iay.   Have  you  not 
always  done  well?    Who  ever  finds  the  Highlanders  behind  ' 
I  know  not  which  feeling  of  my  heart  is  stronger  in  regard  to 
you, — my  pride  or  my  afTectlou.    Yonr  fimi  step,  yonr  manlv 
countenances,  cold  steel  for  your  enemies,  and  the  open  Iiand 
and  heart  for  your  friend,  —  such  are  you,  beloved  comrades. 
In  the  late  sad,  glorious  fight  where  were  you  ?    Laggards,  or 
seeking  the  front  on  the  double-quick  to  succor  your  friends, 
the  8  th  Michigan,  led  on  by  your  giOant  lieutenant-colonel 
there,  David  Morrison?    You  gained  that  front  and  parapet, 
.  and  some  of  your  noblest  and  your  best  tliere  found  a  soldier's, 
grave.    It  was  indeed  a  sad  but  glorious  field.    Not  a  laggard, 
not  a  fugitive,  —  all  the  regiment  in  line,  —  all  by  their  colors 
and  in  order  of  battle,  but  many  dead  and  wounded  men.  1 
am  profoundly  affected  by  the"  circumstance  that  you  have 
seized  such  an  occasion  to  show  your  regard  for  me.    Yes,  be- 
loved comrades,  we  are  ready  to  expose  and,  if  need  be,  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  our  country.    We  will  keep  steadfastly  to 
the  work  till  thia  sad,  terril>le  war  is  ended,  and  peace  smiles 
again  upon  the  laud.    My  friends,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  de- 
serving of  your  magnificent  testimonial  of  respect  and  affection. 
I  accept  it,  not  as  my  right,  but  as  your  free  gift.    I  accept  it 
most  gratefnlly.    God  willing,  that  sword  shall  ever  Im  borne 
hj  me  m  defense  of  my  country's  rights,  and  in  the  cause  of 
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*  • 

'  God  and  Imiiaiu^.  TI10  spurs,  too,  iiom  mj  finendfl  of  tiio 
drum  oorps,— the  boys  who  teonr  the  battlefield  and  bring  off 
the  dead  and  .  wounded  men,— > I  will  wear  in  memoiy' el  joor 
missiop,  and  perhi^  some  day  tliey  may  tirge  the  fleet  eteed  to 
your  reli«£  and  airiitaneo  I^ienda,  the  thistle  of  your  native 
land  hat  atoAg  our  enemies,  and  been  an  omen  of  hope  to  our 
£fknds.  It  has  been  planted  heie,  and  i^otions  prOperlieB  baa 
it  shown  in  this  pahnetto  aoiL  In  oooelnsion,  psnnit  me  again 
to  txpim^  my  deep  giatttade  £or  these  marks  of  your  afls^ion 
and  esteem* 

The  sword  was  an  eacoeediagly  handsome  one.  The 
blade  was  richly  inlaid  with  gold^  l  eptesenting  a 
lander  bearing  the  American  fkig,  an  aneient  Seottiali 

soldier^  and  many  Scottish  and  patriotic  devices  and  mot- 
toes. The  hilt  represented  the  Goddess  of  liberty j  the 
guard  was  formed  of  the  thistle,  the  emblem  of  Scotland, 
and  was  studded  with  a  large  topaz  surrounded  by  thir- 
teen diamonds.  The  hilt  and  scabbard  were  heavily 
gilded^  and  the  latter  terminated  in  a  tiger^s  head*  There 
was  also  a  plain  steel  seabbaxd  bronaed,  a  general's  yellow 
sash,  and  a  zed-and-gold  helL  The  spurs  were  also  richly 
gilded,  the  sluink  and  rowel  representmg  Ae  tiiistle,  and 
were  the  gift  of  the  drummer-boys. 

jAms  Isuun^  Jans  98^  1862. 

My  dearest  Wife,  —  General  Wright  called  down  at  my 
quarters  last  evening  and  took  a  look  at  my  sword.  He  thought 
it  a  very  splendid  thing,  and  advises  me  to  send  it  home  as  soon 
as  possibls.  I  hope  those  beautiful  testimonials  will  reach  you 
speedily  and  safely.  I  want  my  friends  to  see  tbem.  The  swcfd 
is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw. 

I  have  already  sent  you  my  reply  to  Uie  address*  Itbtiiought 
here  to  be  Teiy  appropriate.  Itwaswholly  wistadied«  aslhad 
not  ibe  least  idea  of  what  the  address  wonld  be. 

Hasard  has  worked  wy  hacd  cf  late.  Did  I  write  yon  that 
Ins  eondoot  on  the  battkiisld  was  witnessed  by  the  rebels  with 
great  adniratloii  ?  So  say  the  rebel  offioers  whom  my  ofBesrs 
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met  midir  a  noent  flag  of  tmo^  Theae  offioen  nj  a  graat 
'  many  shots  wm  fired  dlfeod^i^liiiii.  EfeiycnemthediTisiim 
knows  the  offioer  tfaey  refer  to,  from  the  desoriptioii  of  the  officer 
aiidhis)iofse,tobeHaaid«  The  boy  did  most  nobly,  and  evety 
one  speaks  in  the  k%hest  tenns  ol  his  oondnet  on,  the  field  dE 
battle.  Wasnot  his  life  woaderfallypieseryed?  Myownstalf 
is  oonsidered  a  yetj  one.   CottrdUi  was  not  kSUed*  bttt 

was  woondedt  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lyoaa 
is  getting  on  well  with  bis  wound.  Lyman  Arnold  is  dead.  I 
partienlarly  interssted  his  brigade  oommander«  Colonel  Wi^ 
liams,  and  the  soigeon,  in  his  ease,  and  I  cannot  dodbt  that 
every  attention  was  paid  to  him* 

Daniel  Lyman  Arnold,  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a  member  of  the  Northern  Pacihc  Railroad  exploiatioiiy 
-with  his  brother^  General  Bichard  Arnold,  was  a  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Stevens.  He  was  a  private  in  the  3d  Rhode 
'  Iflknd^  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  balde^  where  he 
had  shown  great  bravery.  General  Stevens,  with  his  son, 
visited  the  d jin^  man  soon  after  the  battle,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  make  liim  comfortable. 

June  80.  I  wrote  yon  three,  days  ago  tiiat  Genetal  Hnnter 
had  g$ven  eiders  to  evaenate  this  pbuse.  It  is  a  large  operar 
tion.  Ihe  oavahy  were  got  on  hoard  yesterday  and  last  night, 
and  started  this  morning  for  Hilton  Head.  We  eipeet  the 
transports  haok  to-menow,  when  General  Williams's  diviaon 
win  he  embarked.  My  own  division  will  be  embarked  last 

Raymond  Bodgers  oame  heie  to<day  from  the  squadnm  at 
Hilton  Head.  He  talked  eomrideiably  about  the  16th.  Ha 
assured  me  that  my  oondnot  and  mam^gement  on  that  day  is 
omversaUy  eommended.  Indeed,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  here  in  tiiis  department,  both  with  tibe  army  and  naiy,  it 
has  very  mneh  inoieased  aay  malitaiy  repntation.  Ko  one  * 
bat  Bfflfiham  oaDs  in  qnestum  my  petf eot  fidelil^  to  my  ocdsiai 
and  that  the  ooorse  I  aotoally  purtned  alone  gave^nnder  his 
orders,  the  Isast  promise  of  soooess.  I  moved  with  emedi^g 
npidi^,  without  stopping  to  fire,  and  poshed  in  eferythmg 
without  reserve.  The  statement  of  the  enemy  shows  how  near 
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tihe  work  came  to  faUIng  into  our  handB.  I  know  I  conld  faftvo 
sebed  that  wcnk  with  but  litHekm  of  li^andon  that  liay^ 
had  the  entixe  management  been  nune. 

M7  own  eoiune  with  ham  after  the  batUe  waa  atem  and  de- 
tmuned.  I  eomptlM  htm  to  modify  his  report  ao  aa  to  do  mj 
diTiaion  fall  jiutiee.  I  warned  him  that  tiie  enttxe  reapomi- 
bHily  of  biinging  on  that  fight  wai  hia,  that  I  had  opposed 
it»  Kid  that  I  ahonid  take  no  part  of  the  xeapooaibilitj.  He 
wilted  and  qiiailed  under  my  eye  and  speech.  Hemade  aaeoond 
attempt  to  falaiff  the  .troth  with  me,  and  I  made  him  quail 
agmn,  andihu  waain  the  proaeneo  of  witneaaoa. 

There  has  been  a  real  eomfort  and  aatisfactiop  in  serving 
vnder  Wright,  whieh  I  havji  not  had  for  a  long  timet  He  has 
shown  ray  sound  judgment  in  aU  his  ariangements  ainoe  he 
has  been  in  command.  Williams,  who  oommands  the  second 
dUiYisiQn,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  sensibla  man,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  throughout  the  command. 

On  Benham's  arrest  General  Wright  succeeded  to  the 
command  as  next  iu  rauk,  and  field-works  to  protect  the 
camps  were  commenced,  and  considerable  work  done  upon 
them,  when  General  Hunter  wisely  decided  to  withdraw 
from  James  Island.  General  Stovens  brought  off  the  last 
of  the  troops  on  July  4.'  He  was  first  ordered  to  Beaufort 
with  his  division,- except  the  7th  Connecticut  and  Rock- 
■welFs  battery,  which  were  detached  and  landed  at  Hilton 
Headj  but  scarcely  had  they  reached  Beaufort  when— 
including  the  50th  Pennsylvania,  which  rejoined  the  com- 
mand —  they  were  brought  back  to  Hilton  Head  and  d^ 
barked  July  5,  then  reembarked  July  9,  and  sent  back  to 
Beaufort ;  then,  without  leaying  l3ie  transports,  they  were 
dropped  four  miles  down  the  Beaufort  River,  and  landed 
ou  Smith's  plantation,  where  the  whole  division  was  to  be 
encamped.  In  the  absence  of  wharves,  all  the  baggage 
had  to  be  put  ashore  in  small  boats.  By  great  exertions 
this  was  accompliflhed)  and  the  tents  were  ujp  before  dark, 
wben  orden  irare  leMTsd  to  leSmbark  immediately  and 
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proceed  to  Hilton  Ilead,  there  to  take  oceau  steamers  for 
Vir^rda.  After  a  brief  rest  the  hara^ed  and  worn  out 
soldiers  toiled  the  balance  of  the  nigbt,  reembarkiDg  the 
oamp  equipage,  baggage^  and  si^plies.  The 'troops  were 
'transferred  to  ocean  steaiam  at  Hilton  Head  on  Jo^  10 
and  11,  and  on  tlio  12th  yrm  bocne  away  aotUiirBTd,  to- 
joked  to  leave  a  oonunand  marlced  by  incompeteniee  and 
disaster,  and  to  rat  after  tbe.  ueeleBB  toil  to  wbieh  they 
had  been  subjected. 

The  point  on  Beaufort  River  where  General  Stevens's 
division  landed  is  of  especial  interest  as  the  site  of  'the 
first  European  settlement  in  the  United  States,  made  bj 
Jean  Bibaut  and  a  party  o£  French  Huguenots  in  1562, 
jnat  thiee  eentoriea  before ;  and  the  walls  of  a  small  fort, 
oonstnicted  by  him  of  coqainay  a  veiy  hard  and  datable 
concrete  of  oy8ter'«hdl8|  were  visible  on  tlie  shore  of  and 
partly  in  the  tiver,  which  had  conaidecaUy  ondMioined 
them.. 

Stsaiccb  Yjosvkkbxlt,  Jnly  14, 1862. 

My  DEAR  TViFE,  —  W^e  left  Hilton  Head  at  eight  o*clcK!!k,  yes- 
terday moruing.  I  was  utterly  worn  (tut,  and  was  very  glad  to 
go  to  bed.    I  slept  twenty  hours  the  first  twenty-four  I  was  on 

board,  and  tcMlay  I  have  been  very  well  rested. 

It  is  supjxjsed  our  destination  will  be  McClellan*8  army. 
McClellan  has  unquestionably  met  with  a  very  serious  cht  ck* 
Indeed,  it  is  nothing  less  tlian  a  disaster.  His  loss  in  meu  and 
material  of  war  must  have  been  immense.  The  plan  of  cam* 
paigB'Of  the  Potomac  (army)  has  beeu  a  monstrous  folly,  and 
disaster  is  its  legitimate  fruit.  The  army  should  never  have 
been  divided,  and  the  route  should  not  have  been  by  Foi  ti-ess 
Monroe.  I  doul>t  whether  any  adequate  plan  will  be  hit  upon 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  condition  of  things.  1  am 
afraid  the  Confederates  will  by  a  rapid  countermarch  fall  upon 
Pope  with  overwhelming  force.  I  think,  so  far  as  1  can  gather 
the  facts,  tliat  i'ope  should  be  largely  reinforced,  and  that  he 
should  wage  the  campaign.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  the 
wisest  plan  would  be  to  withdraw  McClellan  from  his  present 
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position,  send  him  to  the  Potomac,  unite  bim  with  Pope,  and 
commence  anew.  But  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  We  shall 
reach  Fortress  Monroe  to-morrow,  where  we  will  receive  ad- 
ditional orders.  *  *  * 

■ 

The  transfer  to  Virginia  was  the  very  movement  that 
General  Stevens  recommended  to  the  President  in  a  letter 
dated  Julj  8^  in  which  he  wiote :  — 

In  the  district  formerly  commanded  hy  Sherman  are  some 
twenty-three  regiments.  Eleven  of  these  regiments  are  ample 
for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned.  This  will  leave  a  full 
<lIvision  of  twelve  regiments  to  reinforce  our  columns  at  points 

where  the  enemy  is  fighting  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and 
where  its  timely  aid  may  bring  to  our  arms  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  the  war. 

*^  I  earnestly  desire  this  war  to  be  prosecuce<l  to  a  signal  and 
speedy  success.  This  department  can  well  afford  to  wait.  It 
is  not  the  proper  base  for  operations.  We  are,  moreover,  much 
too  small  for  au  advance,  and  much  too  large  for  simply  hold- 
ing the  points  we  now  occupy.  Let  us  simply  hold  these  points. 
The  crisis  of  the  war  is  in  Virginia.  There  throw  your  troops. 
There  signally  defeat  and  destroy  the  enemy.  You  strike 
Charleston  and  Savannali  by  striking  Richmond. 

"  Send  us,  therefore,  and  send  twelve  of  our  regiments  to 
Virginia.  Let  liavc  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  there  the 
.  .dangers,  the  privations,  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  companions 
in  arms.  Let  us  feel  that  "we  are  doing  good  service  for  our 
country,  that  we  are  really  helping  in  the  gravest  contest  of 
the  war.** 

After  a  smooth  and  pleasant  voyage  the  command' 
reached  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  16th,  debarked  at  New-  ' 
port  News,  and  went  into  camp  on  the  level  plain  over- 
looking the  broad  expanse  of  water  wh^e  James  Kiver 
enters  Hampton  Roads.  General  Bnmside  had  just 
arrived  here  mih  eight  tlioiiaand  troope  from  North 
.  Caroliiuiy  and  the  ninth  corps  was  orgamaed  from  the  two 
conimandi)^  General  Stevens's  division  forming  the  first 
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aod  tibe  NoriJi  Caioliiia  isoopa  die  Meond  and  tluid  di?ir 
rianB  under  Generals  Jewe  L.  Reno  and  John  G.  Paifa 

respectively,  General  Bnnuide  oommanding  the  corpe. 

General  Cullumy  Halleck's  chief  of  staif,  was  at  Fortress 
Monroe  wlieii  General  Stevens  arrived  there,  and  had  a 
long  and  confidential  talk  vnth  his  former  brother  officer 
and  old  fzieud  in  regard  to  the  military  situation.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  very  movements  he  mentioned  as 
best  in  his  letter  to  his  inS»  were  precisely  the  ones 
Adopted  immediately  afterwaidsy  vis.,  the  irididiawal  d 
MoCflellan  and  leinforoement  of  Pope.  Halleck,  whoee 
▼0M»  was  then  eontroUing  in  nufitaiy  conncils  in  Wash- 
ington, wab  undoubtedly  led  to  adopt,  or  strengthened 
in  his  own  ideas  by,  the  views  of  his  former  classmate 
and  rival,  whose  abili^  and  sound  militaiy  judgment  he 
fully  appreciated* 

Mr  DKAB  Wm, — I  md  by  fhJs  mail  ikefcohes  with  had 
letters  to  eaeh  of  Ihe  gSrls.  We  go  on  board  sh^  tomonoir. 
I  am  now  satusfied  there  will  be  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  management  of  amy  matted  Probably  the  moves 
now  being  made  will  take  the  ooontiy  aoniewhat  by  lorpriae, 
but  they  are  wise  and  absolutely  neoeisary.  Moie  this  reaohei 
you  our  destination  will  be  known,  bat  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  it  Bene  sets  off  about  sundown  thia  evening,  Parks 
will  be  off  to-nunxow,  and  myself  the  aeit  day. 
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CHAFTEB  LV 

POPB^S'OAUPAiaH 

Thb  nnfi^  aniShodtifls  hamg  dm 
ade's  troops  up  l^e  Rappahonnbek  to  reinforee  Pope, 

General  Stevens  sailed  from  Newport  News  on  August  4, 
debarked  nt  Ac([nm  Creek  on  the  6th,  and  reached  Fred- 
ericksburg the  same  day.  Here  two  light  batteries  were 
added  to  the  division,  E,  of  the  2d  United  States  artillery, 
under  Lieutenant  S.  N.  Benjamin,  with  four  20-poimder 
liflad  Parrotto  and  the  8th  Maasachusetts  battery,  a  new 
aiganization  reoentlj  from  home^  enlisted  for  bb  months 
only.  The  division  was  dhided  into  three  brigades,  the 
'  8th  Michigan  and  50tfa  Pennsylvania,  nnder  Colonel  B. 
C.  Christ,  constituting  the  first  brigade ;  the  Roundheads 
and  46th  New  York,  under  Colonel  Leasure,  the  sccQad; 
and  the  Highhmdei-s  and  28th  Massachusetts,  under 
Colonel  Addison  Farusworth,  the  third.  Colonel  Fams^ 
worth  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Highlanders  by  the 
governor  of  New  Yofk,  and  joined  his  regiment  at  Beau- 
fort, bnt  was  absent  on  Hoave  during  th,e  James  Ishmd 
campaign,  at  Ae  close  of  which  he  returned  to  it* 
lieutenant  H.  O.  Hefeon  was  appinnted  aide  in  place 

of  Lieutenant  Lyons. 

Starting  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  13th,  Grenerals 
Stevens's  and  Rf^no's  divisions,  eight  thousand  strong, 
the  latter  as  ranking  officer  in  command,  stripped  of  all 
baggage  except  shelter  tents,  marched  up  'the  north  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock,  passing  Beaiton  Station  on  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Goort  House  Railroad,  crossed 
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the  nhrer  at  Bappahannock  Station,  and  joined  Pope  at 
Culpeper  Court  Houae  on  the  15t)L  G^nenl  Sterens 
bivouacked  tliiee  mil^  in  front  of  that  point,  and  on  tiie 
following  day  was  thrown  forward  to  guard  Raccoon 
Ford,  on  the  Rapidau  Kiver,  which  he  held  with  a  strong 
detaclniieut,  placing  his  diTision  a  miie  and  a  half  back 
in  support- 
Pope's  bombastio  ordexsy  and  hia  invitation  to  forage 
on  the  eiienijy^gieallj  ineieaaed  straggling  and  fehuud 
discipline  among  his  troops.*  Oeneial  Sterais  ordered 
roll-calls  at  every  halt,  and  at  the  end  of  every  day's 
uuirch ;  reports  of  stragglers  made  daily,  and  prompt  and 
severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  such  delinquents  and 
upon  plunderers,  and  sternly  stopped  the  evil  in  its 
inception.  The  46tb  New  York,  a'Getman  r^pmeni^ 
where  even  the  commands  at  drill  were  given  in  Geimaii, 
loaded  some  of  its  supply-wagons  witih  lager  beer  on 
leaving  Fredericksburg,  leaving  behind  a  good  part  of 
their  rations,  having  some  vague  notion  of  Hviug  off  the 
country.  General  Stevens  at  once  had  all  the  lager 
thrown  into  the  road^  and  the  wagons  sent  back  for  the 
abandoned  zalaons.  The  indignation  of  Colonel  Ross 
and  his  officers  rose  to  sncb  a  pitch  over  this  sonunaiy  , 
loss  of  their  beloved  beverage  that  they  tendered  tiidr 
resignations  in  a  body,  with  a  grandiloquent  letter  from 
the  colonel.  But  General  Stevens  emphatically  assured 
them  that  they  must  remain  and  do  then:  duty  as  soldiers 
during  the  campaign,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  their 
inaabordinate  and  nnaoldierlj  action. 

On  the  9tih,  only  a  week  before  tiie  arrival  of  the  two 
divisions  of  tiie  ninth  corps,  the  severe  fight  of  Cedar 
Mountain  occurred  between  Banks's  corps  and  JacksoD.  . 
The  latter,  although  victor  on  the  field  by  force  of  num- 
bers, was  so  badly  crippled  that  he  withdrew  behind  the 
Bapidan  the  8j9Cond  day  after  the  battle.   Pope,  on  re- 
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ceiviag  these  reinforcements,  advanced  to  the  line  of  that 
riyer^  and  Geiifiial  Stevens  held  his  extreme  left,  a  cav- 
aliy  picket  only  watching  Grermanna  Ford,  the  next  below 
Baocoon.  The  aimy,  offidaUy  known  as  tlie  Aimy  of 
Viiginiay  oonaisted  of  die  corps  of  MbDoweDi  Bttiksy 
and  Sigel,  and  numbered  foHy  thonaand  effective.-  The 
ninth  corps  troops  added  eight  thousand  more,  and  heavy 
reinforcements  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  on 
their  way,  so  that,  if  Pope  could  only  hold  his  ^ound  a 
faw  days,  both  armies  would  he  united  in  his  advanced 
position. 

Bdt  Lee,  safely  leaving  McClelland  with  his  great  army^ 
on  the  Peninmila  to  hia*  inaction,  swiftly  gathered  Ids 
amy  opposite  Pope,  and,  crossing  the  riTer,  advanced 
one  wing  under  Jackson  to  strike  him  on  tbe  kft  and 

rear,  and  the  other,  under  Longstreet,  to  attack  him  in 
front.  Pope  gained  timely  notice  of  this  move  by  a 
lucky  cavalry  reconnoissance,  and  ^vlthd^ew  to  tlie  Rap- 
pahannock just  in  time  to  escape  it.  During  the  17th, 
ISihf  and  l^th  General  Stevens  kept  his  officers  busily 
engaged  in  what  h^  termed  '^looking  up  the  country," 
that  is,  in  tracmg  oat  all  the  roads  and  byvoad^,  and 
studying  the  topography,  defensive  podtions,  and  ap- 
proaches. He  always  attached  great  importance  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  o£  the  ground,  aud  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  gain  it.  Ordered,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th,  to  move  back  his  train  immediately,  and  his  troops 
at  two  in  the  morning,  by  way  oi  Stevensburg  and  Bar- 
nett's  Ford  On  the  Rappahannock,  General  Stevens  started 
of!  tlic  train  at  onee,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening  drew  out 
his  division  tiuee  rnileB  on  the  designated  road,  which 
runs  paialU  to  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
•halted.  By  ibis  movement  be  placed  his  whole  force  in* 
position  to  defend  the  ford  till  the  last  moment,  and  all 
danger  of  being  cut  oil  by  the  sudden  advance  of  the 
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enemy  was  obviated.  The  column  resumed  the  march  in 
retreat  at  two  a.  m.,  reached  Stevensburg  at  daylight, 
Inhere  it  was  detained  an  hour  by  General  Reno's  train, 
that  officer  vith  his  division  having  already  fallen  back^ 
and  after  a  maioh  of  twenty-six  miles  crossed  the  Rappar 
hannook  at  Bamett'a  Ford,  and  went  into  bivoiiae  at  four 
p.  u.  That  day  the  whole  of  Pope's  aimy  fell  back  and 
took  ap  the  line  of  liheRappahannoek^  liie  nmtii  ooips  on 
the  left. 

•  At  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  leaving  feur 
companies  of  infantry  and  four  light  guns  of  the  8th 
Massachusetts  battery  at  the  ford,  and  two  companies  at 
another  ford  a  few  miles  higher  up,  Greneral  Stevens 
marched  eight  miles  up  the  rivor  to  Kelly's  Ford^  aniv^ 
ing*  at  nddnight,  and  a  day  after  Geneial  Beno. 

The  juxt  day  he  leeroesed  the  river  with  two  brigades 
in  support  of  a  cavahry  reoonnoiisanee  by  General  Bnford* 
Deploying  the  third  brigade,  —  the  Highlanders  and 
28th  Massachusetts, — he  drove  back  a  considerable  force 
of  the  enemy  for  more  than  a  mile  in  a  sharp  action,  and, 
after  accomplishing  all  that  was  expected  or  desired^ 
withdrew  to  the  left  bank. 

On  the  2d  botii  diyisions  continued  moving  up  the 
river  ten  miles  to  Rappahannook  Ststboi  two  regiments 
from  each  being  left  to  guard  Kelly's  Ford.  Hm  weie 
fonnd  the  troops  of  McDowell  and  Banks.  Sigel  was 
farther  up  tlio  river,  and  his  artillery  was  heard  thunder- 
ing in  the  distance  all  day.  Banks  moved  after  him  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Both  armies  were  now  moving  up  the 
Rappahannock,  but  on  opposite  sides.  Lee,  foiled  in  his  • 
.  bold  onslaught  by  the  timely  retreat  of  his  antagonist, 
and  finding  him  strongly  posted  behind  the  river,  was  now 
pushing  his  columns  up  tiie  right  bank,  seeking  to  cross 
it  or  to  outflank  and  turn  Pope's  right,  and  Pope  was 
oaiefnlly  following  his  movement  to  head  him  off. 
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On  the  23d  General  Stevens  continued  the  march  up 
the  river,  followed  by  Kcuo's  divLjiou.  Banks's  troops 
and  Sigel's  train  were  soon  overtaken,  blocking  up  the 
road  i  the  march  was  coutinually  interrupted  and  delayed 
by  theiOy  and  after  struggling  forward  over  the  muddy 
and  slippery  roa^  pelted  by  a  heavy^  drenching  rain* 
stonn,  until  after  midnight^  having  marched  only  four 
miks  in  eighteen  honrsy  the  tired  and  bedraggled  troops 
were  allowed  to  rest^  or  rather  bait,  by  the  roadside  nntii 
morning.  During  the  day  the  troops  left  at  the  lower 
fords  rejoined  the  division,  liaving  been  relieved  by  Gen- 
eral Reynolds's  division,  the  first  to  arrive  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  On  overtaking  Banks's  corps,  General 
Stevens  had  a  talk  with  that  officer,  who  was  quite  lame 
from  a  recent  fall,  and  looked  thin  and  careworn.  His 
troops  bad  been  sadly  cnt  up  at  Cedar  Mountain^  and  bis 
icgimentsy  with  their  scanty  niunbers,  seemed  reduced 
almost  to  the  siase  of  companies.  All  day  Sigel's  guns 
were  thundering  up  the  river  as  though  a  pitched  battle 
were  raging,  but,  as  afterwards  appeared,  he  was  wasting 
ammunition  on  skirmishers  and  smgle  horsemen  beyond 
the  stream^  while  his  enormous  and  ill-regulated  wagon- 
train  was  keepong  back  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  march  was  resumed  on  the  24th,  and  Sulphor 
Springs  tesched  late  in  tiie  afternoon.  General  Stevens^ 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  colnmn,  was  here  met  by  Oen* 
eral  Sigel,  who  requested  him  to  take  one  of  his  (Gen* 
eral  Stevens's)  brigades  and  a  battery,  and  destroy  the 
bridge  across  the  river  at  tliis  point,  which  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters  were  making  very  hot.  Astonished  at 
such  a  request,  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
and  his  troops'  inefficiency,  General  Stevens  neverthelw 
piomptlj  set  to  work  to  comply  with  it,  when  the  bridge 
was  found  to  be  in  flamesi  having  been  fired  by  some 
of  Sigel*s  men. 
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On  this  day's  march,  as  the  division  was  halting  for  a 
noon  rest,  and  the  soldiers  were  reclining  on  tlie  ground 
in  groups,  or  malnng  their  cups  of  coffee  over  httle  lires 
of  fence  lailsy  a  par^  of  rebel  cavalry  with  a  section  of 
ardliery  appeared  on  a  cross-road  a  mile  distant  and  near 
the  river^  and  a  liveiy  ahower  of  shells  suddenly  fell 
'  over  and  among  die  veeting  tfO(^  At  tliia  lieiitoiiaiit 
Benjainm  veiy  coolly  and  deliberately  nnlimbeted  and 
sighted  one  ol  bis  20|>onndei8 ;  tbe  shell  flew  slnugbt 
to  the  mark,  fairly  striking  the  annoying  piece,  and  the 
enemy  beat  a  hasty  retreat  at  this  single  shot. 

The  following  morning,  the  25th,  General  Stevens  con- 
tinued marching  up  the  river,  and,  on  reaching  Waterloo 
Bridge,  was  ordered  to  countermarch  and  proceed  to 
Wanenton.  Arrived  beie,  passing  McDowell's  ooips 
bivouacked  along  the  road,  the  division  rested  some 
honiSy  then  marched  for  Wanenton  Junctiony  and  halted 
at  midnight  at  a  plaee  known  as  Eastern  View,  several 
miles  from  the  Junction,  to  which  it  moved  the  next  day, 
the  26th. 

Meantime  the  reinforcements  were  arriving  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Beyuolds's  division,  6000  strong, 
coming  by  way  of  Acquia  Creek  and  the  Rappahannof^ 
joined  on  the  23d  and  was  attached  to  McDowell's  cozps. 
By  the  same  nmte  two  divisions  of  the  fifth  coips^  nnder 
Geneial  litz  John  Porter,  reached  Bealton  on  the  26ih 
and  tiie  Junction  the  next  day.  They  numbered  9000 
effective,  and  were  commanded  hy  Generals  George  W. 
Morell  and  George  Sykes  respectively.  On  the  25th 
Generals  Kearny's  and  Hooker's  divisions  of  the  third 
corps,  under  General  Samuel  P.  Heintzelman,  numbering 
10,000  effective,  were  brought  out  on  tbe  railroad  from 
Aleiandria  to  the  same  place,  Warrenton  Jonctkm.  With 
these  rdnforcements,  deducting  losses  and  straggling, 
Pope's  fltrengtli  was  raised  to  60,000.  Lee's  aimy  nnm* 
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bered,  —  Longstreet,  30,000 ;  Jackson,  22,000;  SbaaxffB 
caval^,  3000 ;  total,  65,000.^ 

On  the  22d  Lee  attempted  a  eroeeing  near  Sulphur 
SpiingSy  and  threw  a '  heayy  f ofce  ci  Jackaen's  troops 

across  the  river ;  but  the  storm,  and  the  sndden  rise  of 
the  stream  making  the  forciU  iinpaiiiiable,  induced  him  to 
Tiithdraw.  Thus  baffled  in  his  design  of  crossing  at  Sul- 
phur Springs,  and  finding  that  point  and  Waterloo  Bridge, 
Irar  ndlee  above,  held  in  force  by  the  Union  troops,  and 
-well  knowing  that  Pope's  strength  was  inoreasing  daily 
by  reinforoements  from  llie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Lee 
now  determined  to  push  Jackson  completely  arouud  the 
right  of  the  Union  army,  turning  it  by  a  circuitous  but 
rapid  march^  and  tlirow  him  on  the  railroad  in  its  rear, 
its  sole  line  of  sapply,  and  to  follow  up  the  movement 
with  the  other  wing  under  Longstreet  Accordingly,  on 
die  24th  Jackson  moved  back  from  the  river  to  Jeffei^ 
son,  lus  troops  Being  relieved  by  Longstreet's ;  on  the 
25th  marched  by  Aniissville  and  Orleans  to  Salem ;  and 
on  the  26th  continued  his  niarch  throuo;li  Tlioroiig;}ifare 
Gap  and  Gainesville  to  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  ill-fated  line 
of  commnnicationB,  which  he  struck  at  dark,  capturing 
some  prisoners  and  two  trains  loaded  with  sapplies.  Brii^ 
toe  is  only  eight  miles  north  of  Warrenton  Junction, 
about  which  so  many  Union  troops  were  grouped ;  and 
Jackson,  by  his  bold  move,  had  thrown  himself  fairly 
upon  the  back  of  Pope's  army.  Without  delay  he  dis- 
patched a  small  force  that  night  to  Manassas  Jonction, 
five  miles  down  &»  railroad,  and  eight  gnns,  three  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  an  XDunense  quantity  of  stores  fell 
into  his  hands.   Next  morning,  leaving  EweU  to  hold 

back  the  Union  forces,  be  moved  the  other  divisions  to 

^  John  C.  Ropes,  Army  under  Pope,  pp.  193-190,  gives  Pope  71,000  ;  Le«, 
I>1,268.  General  Loogstreet*  Marumas  to  AppomattoXf  gives  Pope  54,500 ; 
Lee,  53,000.  Coloa^  WUliam  Allen,  Army  of  Northern  Virgimot  pato 
«<La6'a  rtMDgth  ii  47,000  to 5S,000;  nj  om  COfiVk*' 
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Manassas,  where  they  s])ent  the  day  outfittiug  themselves 
from  the  captured  stores. 

When  this  blow  fell.  Pope  had  his  troops  well  in  hand: 
McDowell  and  Sigel's  ooipB  gnmped  about  Wamnfam; 


lihe  four  diviflions  of  Steven^  Eeno^  Keamj,  and  Hooker 
near  Wamnton  Jimcton :  while  Porter  at  Biealtoii  and 
Banln  at  Fayettevflle  were  within  an  easy  maidi  of  the 
Jnnetion.  Pope,  having^  made  up  his  mind  that  the  enemy 

would  fall  upon  his  right,  was  loath  to  helieve  that  he 
had  gotten  into  his  rear  in  heavy  force,  but  he  embarked 
a  regiiiierit  on  a  train  of  cars  and  sent  it  down  the  road 
towards  Bristoe  that  night  to  find  out.  This  reconnois- 
sance  reported  the  enemy  in  force ;  but  even  yet  Pope 
was  not  convinced,  still  clinging  to  his  opinion  that  his 
rights  the  line  from  Warrenton  to  OainesriUe^  waa  moefc 
exposed  to  Lee's  attack.  Theief  ore^  inotead  of  throwing 
upon  Briatoe^  at  daylight  the  nest  morning,  the  over- 
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whelming  force  lie  had  at  liand  near  the  Junction,  he 
sent  ouly  Hooker's  division  down  the  raiJroad  to  brush 
away  the  supposed  raiding  party,  moved  the  other  three 
(Stevens,  Eeno,  and  Keamy)  to  Greenwich,  and  ordered 
McDowell  and  Sigel  to  Gainesville ;  the  former  to  take 
command  of  both  corps,  for  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
Sjgel's  dilatoriiiess  in  marching  and  obeying  oideis. 

Hooker  enconnteied  Ewell  in  front  of  Biistoe,  and,  in 
a  sharp  action  in  the  afternoon,  poshed  him  across  Broad 
Run,  from  which,  after  destroying  the  bridge,  he  retreated 
unmolested  to  Maoassas.  As  the  result  of  Hooker's  fight, 
Pope  now  knew  that  Jackson  with  his  whole  coips  was  at 
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Bristoe  that  YVtj  moming,  and  had  just  marched  —  his 
rear  division  iras  even  then  marching — down  the  rail- 
road to  Manassas.  « He  sopposed  that  Longstreet  was  far 
to  the  westward,  beyond  supporting  distance  to  Jackson. 
Confident  that  the  great  flanker  was  at  kst  wHhin  hia 
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power,  he  issued  vigorous  orders  for  the  morrow's  move- 
mentS;  designed  to  throw  his  whole  army  upon  him  at 
Manassas  and  crush  him.   To  this  end  he  ordered  Hooker 
to  push  down  ihe  raiboad  towards  ManasBM ;  Poirter  to 
hasten  firom  Wanenton  Junction  to  sumort  Hoofaer. 
starting  at  one  in  the  morning ;  Kearny  to  Bristoe ;  and 
Stevens  and  Keno  directlj  on  Manassas,  —  the  three  to 
move  at  daylight ;  McDowell  to  advance  his  whole  force 
from  Gainesville  also  on  Manassas,  with  Sigel  resting  his 
right  on  the  Manassas  Grap  Baiboad,  and  McDowell's 
divisions  following  in  eohelon  extended  on  his  left^  so 
that  this  great  force  would  sweep  a  wide  scope  of  coun- 
try, —  practically  the  whole  region  between  the  Manassas 
Gap  11  ail  road  and  the  Warren  ton  pike,  —  and  would  in- 
tercept Jackson's  retreat  by  that  thoroughfare.  This 
plan  was  well  plotted  to  overwhelm  the  wolf  at  Manassas, 
if  the  wolf  would  only  wait  there  until  the.  toihi  closed  * 
around  him.   A  day,  or  even  half  a  day,  would  suffice. 
But  Jackson  was  not  the  man  to  wait  anywhere  long 
enough  to  give  his  adversary  the  initiative.    That  night 
and  early  the  next  morning  he  moved  to  the  held  o£  Bull 
Bun^  and  took  up  a  position  admirable  for  defense^  and 
from  which  mik  equal  facility  he  could  attadk  any  force 
moving  along  the  pike^  or  &11  hack  westward  by  good 
roads  to  meet  Longstreet,  now  rapidly  approaching. 

It  is  a  high,  undulating  country  west  of  Bull  Bun 
upon  which  on  June  21,  1861,  and  August  28,  29,  and 
30, 1862,  were  fought  the  battles  of  Bull  Kun,  Gainee> 
ville,  and  second  Bull  Run,  or,  as  known  to  the  Conr 
federates.  Bull  Bun.  Gioveton.  and  Manassas.  Lone. 
bro<id  ridge.  rtn>«»h  4o^  d>.  eoonti;,  doping  down  £ 
successive  rolls  of  ground  to  wide  hollows.  Open  fields 
cover  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  hill  and  dale,  alternat- 
ing with  tracts  of  woods,  which  clothe  the  remainiag 
third.  These  are  of  oak  and  other  deciduous  tree^  and 
are  tolerably  open  and  free  from  UAderbrush. 
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The  Alexandm  and  Waxrenton  pike^  nuumig  Beady 
west  (wast  sonlib),  biBoota  thefidd,  and  waa  the  moat 
iuiportant  line  of  oommimioation  upon  it.    Croflsing  Bull 

liim  hy  a  stone  bridge,  the  pike  follows  up  the  valley  of 
a  tributary,  Youn<j^'s  Brancli,  <4-eLitly  aud  t^radually  ascend- 
iiig  for  two  miies^  aud  then  passes  over  several  ridges 
and  high  ground  on  to  Gainesrille^  five  milee  farther. 
Young^B  Blanch  haa  worn  a  deep  and  narrow  valley 
ihxoqgh  ifae  fixst  ridge,  a  mile  from  die  stone  bridge,  and 
to  the  traveler  passing  up  the  pike  the  abutting  ends  of 
the  ridge  present  the  appearance  of  quite  steep  and  high 
hills.  The  fii'st  hill  on  the  left,  separated  from  the  next 
by  a  hollow  down  which  a  dirt  road  descends,  is  the 
Henry  Hill,  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  first 
battle^  where  Bee  and  Bartow,  the  Southern  genezalsy 
fell,  and  where  Bieketts  and  his  gallant  battery  were  aU 

but  destroyed  and  were  captured.  The  next  hill  is  the 
Chiun  Hou^,  termed  in  some  of  the  reports  the  Bald 
Hill.  Opposite  these,  and  on  the  right  or  north  side  of 
the  road,  are  Buck  Hill  and  Bosefield  or  Dogan  House. 
The  tops  of  these  hills  are  not  peaked  but  fial^  being 
simply  the  genetal  level  of  the  plateau  or  ridge. ' 

Another  road  scarcely  less  important  crosses  the  field 
at  right  angles  to  the  pike,  nearly  on  the  line  of  thiii  first 
ridge,  passing  between  the  Henry  a^ud  Chinn  Hiils,  and 
Bock  Hill  aud  Rosefield.  This  is  the  Manassas  and  Sud- 
ley  road.  From  Manassas  Junction,  six  miles  to  the  south 
on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Court  House  Railroad,  it 
runs  in  a  noHiherly  direction  to^'and  over  the  plateau  on 
the  south  part  of  the  field,  descends  hy  tiie  latml  boDow 
to  Young's  Branch,  where  it  crosses  the  pike,  and,  climb- 
ing up  the  end  of  the  ridge  on  the  north,  continues  in 
the  same  <]fonoraljdirection  over  two  miles  to  Dudley  Ford 
iMsross  Bull  Bun. 

Anolhte  road  from  die  sonth  crosses  the  pike  at  a  point 


» 
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two  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  stone  bridge,  known  as 
Groveton,  and  marked  bj  two  houses  and  some  oatbuild- 
ings.  This  road,  running  north,  descends  down  a  hollow 
from  the  plateau  on  the  south,  crosses  the  pike  at  QroVe- 
ton,  passes  across  low  or  flat  ground  for  half  a  mile^ 
enters  a  tract  of  woodsy  and  extends  thiongii  them  to  . 
SudleyFonL 

Que  of  die  most  important  featoies  of  tlie  second 
battle  was  a  section  ol  railroad  grade  about  two  miles 

in  length,  which  extended  from  the  Run  near  Sudley 
Church  nearly  parallel  to  the  Groveton  road  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  traversing  thickly  wooded  but  level  ground 
with  shallow  cuts  and  low  embankments ;  theUi  curving 
westward  away  from  the  road  and  emerging  from  the 
woods  into  the  open»  it  crossed  a  hollow  on  an  embanl^ 
men^  which  at  one  phce  was  ten  feet  high,  and  bote  Inraj 
on  its  coarse  to  Gainesville. 

Standing  «t  Bosefield^  the  eye  of  the  obssrver  sweeps 
westward  or  frontward  over  a  broad  expanse  of  open 
country,  descending  to  the  lower  ground  crossed  by  the 
Groveton  road,  and  beyond  it,  over  the  rising  slopes  and 
summit  of  a  bare,  high  ridge  two  miles  and  a  half  distant, 
a  zidge  much  higher  than  the  one  on  which  he  stands,  and 
the  dominating  feature  of  the  landscape.  To  the  rights 
or  northwatd,  open  fields  eilend  nearly  a  milci  bnt  to 
the  light  front,  is  seen  the  estensiye  tiact  of  woods  in 
which  is  concealed  the  railroad  grade,  and  which  covers 
the  broad  flat  between  the  two  ridges.  To  the  left  or 
southward,  across  the  narrow  valley  of  Young's  Branch, 
appear  the  steep  Henry  and  Bald  hills,  really  the  verge  of 
the  plateau.  They  are  bare  of  trees.  But  farther  to  the 
west,  the  left  front,  a  tract  of  woods,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  yards  back  from  the  pike,  clothes  the  plateau. 
On  1^  Bonth  side  the  ground  slopes  np  sharply  £iom  the* 
Branch  and  eztsnds  sonihwaid  in  a  broad|  lugb  platsan. 
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while  on  tiie  north  side  of  the  pike  the  ground  is  mnoh 
lower^  eztendingi  as  already  desoiihed,  to  the  Gioveton 
load. 

Bull  Run  bounds  the  field  on  the  east  and  northeast^ 
and  can  be  readily  crossed  by  several  fords  as  well  as  by 
the  stone  bridge.  Among  them  are  Sudlej  Ford,  over 
three  miles  above  the  bridge Lock's  or  Red  House  Ford^ 
half  T^ay  between  these  pdnts ;  Blackburn's  Ford,  four 
miles  below;  one  a  short  distanoe  above,  and  another 
alongside  the  bridge. 

It  was  Thursday,  August  28,  1862,  that  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  falling  athwart  the  cloudless  skies  and 
warm  but  bahny  air  of  *a  Southern  summer  morning,  re- 
vealed an  animated  scene,  —  throngs  of  gray-coated, 
slonch-batted  men,  yet  with  many  a  Une-ooated  one  inter- 
mingled, clustering  thickly  along  the  Sudley  road  near 
the  pike,  some  of  tiiem  resting  outspread  upou'the  grass, 
others  boiling  tin  cups  of  coiree  and  roasting  ears  of 
field-corn  over  tiny  fires  of  fen  re  rails ;  long  lines  of  stacked 
muskets  with  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun  ; .  g^uns  and 
wagons  blocking  the  roads,  while  their  teams  of  bosses  and 
moles  were  drinking  from  the  little  rivnle^  or  mnnehing 
their  feed  from  the  wagon-boxes.  Travel-stained,  gaunt, 
and  nnkempt  were  these  men,  but  their  alert  baring, 
and  ready  joke  and  laugh,  told  of  unbroken  strength  and 
confidence.  They  were  Jackson's  old  division,  now  com- 
manded by  General  William  B.  Taliaferro.  Among  them 
was  the  brigade  that  a  twelvemonth  before  won  on  yonder 
hill  the  prond  sobriquet  of Stonewall."  In  high  glee  and 
spirits,  they  recounted  And  gloated  over  the  incidents  of 
the  previous  day,  how,  marching  swiftly  clear  around  the 
flank  of  the  Union  army,  they  struck  the  railroad  in  rear 
and  almost  in  midst  of  its  extended  columns,  capturing 
guns,  men,  and  immense  stores  of  miUtary  supplies  at 
Manassas  Junction  ^  how,  after  loading  ihemsdves  with  all 
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tiiey  oonld  carry  and  bofning  the  Test,  they  hit  the  Jim<^ 

tion  at  midnig-ht,  aud  after  a  short  march  were  uow  regal- 
ing themselves  with  captured  Yankee  rations  upon  the 
Bcene  of  the  first  Yankee  defeat. 

Soon  the  command,  Fall  in/'  is  passed  along, and,  re- 
gaining the  arms  and  packs,  the  dusty  column  continues  its 
Duuoh.  One  bi^^ade^  under  Cobnel  Biadley  T.  Johnaooy 
mores  op  the  pike  to  Gioyeton,  where  H  ta^  post  -with 
inokets  ivell  out  toiroidi  Gainesville  and  llie  road  leading 
southward ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  divi«on  stresms 
along  the  Sudley  road  nearly  to  Sudley  Church,  where, 
turning  to  the  left  aud  crossiug  the  raili'oad  grade,  it 
again  comes  to  a  halt  in  the  woods  beyond  it.  Scarcely 
had  these  troops  cleared  the  road  when  another  motley 
column  came  crossing  Bull  Run  by  the  pike  and  swings 
ing  up  it  at  a  rajnd  gait,  and  thej^  too,  i^dlowed  the  others 
down  the  Sudley  road  and  into  the  woods  across  the  rail- 
road* These  were  G^eial  Biefaard  S.  Swell's  division 
of  Jackson's  corps,  which  left  the  Junction  at  day%ht, 
crossed  Bull  Run  by  Blackburn's  Ford,  marched  up  the 
left  or  east  bank  across  the  fields,  and  recrossed  by  the 
stone  bridge.  And  still  another  column.  General  A.  P. 
Hill's  light  division  of  the  same  corps,  came  marching 
up  from  Gentreville  an  hour  later,  following  Ewell  iqp  the 
pike  and  along  the  Sudley  road,  and  also  disappeared  in 
the  woods  beyond  the  railioad.  Thus,  soon  after  noon, 
Jackson  had  his  whole  corps  ol  20,000  effectiTe  men 
united,  and  hidden  in  tiie  woods  behind  the  railroad  with 
his  train  parked  at  Sudley,  one  brigade  advanced  to  Grove- 
tou  watching  the  roads  west  and  south,  and  Greneral  J. 
E.  B.  Stuart  with  his  cavalry  guarding  Bull  Run  bridge 
and  fords  and  the  Sudley  road  half  way  to  Manassas. 

Now,  leaving  Jackson's  ^^foot-cavalry,"  as  his  men  de- 
lighted to  call  themselves,  resting  under  the  oaks,  the  nar- 
ration o£  the  movements  d  the  Union  amy  is  continued, 
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in  order  clearly  to  understand  the  bloody  and  fruitless 
battles  then  impending. 

Pope's  light  ifing,  as  it  may  be  termed,  moved  on  the 
28th  as  ordered;  reached  Manassas  about  noon^  only  to 
find  the  smoildDg  ruins  of  Jaokson's  destmctive  visit; 
continued  towards  Gentreville,  and  btvooacked  for  the 
night, — Kearny  at  that  point,  Stevens,  Reno,  and  Hooker 
near  Blackburn *8  Ford.  Porter  came  up  to  Bi  istoe.  Truly 
&  aluggish  advance,  but  Pope  was  placing  his  chief  re- 
liance upon  his  left  wing,  under  McDowell,  which  he 
expected  to  sweep  19  from  Gainesville  and  head  off  Jaok^ 
son  on  the  west  and  north,  while  he  assailed  him  on  the 
aonth  with  his  right. 

The  complete  and  ignominious  fiasco  which  McDowell 
and  Sigel  contrived  to  make  of  this  movement  is  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  discreditable  episodes  of  this 
unhappy  campaign.  The  previous  day  (27th)  Sigel  had 
not  moved  his  whole  earpe  to  Oainesville  as  oideredy  bnt 
only  the  head  of  his  column,  the  main  body  of  which 
was  stretched  back  along  the  pike  towards  Warrenton. 
The  divisions  of  Reynolds,  King,  and  Ricketts,  of  Mc- 
Dowell's corps,  in  the  order  named,  extended  the  column 
in  rear  of  Sigel  ^till  farther.  Moreover,  the  road  was 
incomhered  by  Sigel's  train  of  two  hundred  wagons^ 
which  he  kept  with  the  troopSi  although  ordered  t6  send 
them  to  Oaiiett^s  Station,  on  ilie  Alexandria  and  Orange 
Court  House  Railroad,  where  all  tlie  trains  were  to 
assemble  under  guard  of  Banks.  Although  ordered  to 
move  at  daylight  on  Manassas,  resting  his  right  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  Kailroad,  and  to  be  supported  by  McDow^ 
ell's  eoips  in  echelon  on  his  left,  Sigel  made  a  late  rtart, 
and  at  7^  was  halting  at  Gainesville^  his  troops  build- 
ing fires  to  cook  breakfast  and  blocking  up  the  road,  and 
finally,  claiming  tliat  his  orders  were  to  rest  his  right 
flank  on  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Court  House  Rail- 
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road)  flheend  off  to  tiie  right  after  passing  Gainesvilki 
keeping  on  tiie  right  of  the  Manaaaaa  Gap  Railroad,  npon 

the  left  o£  which  his  orders  explicitly  directed  him  to 
advance,  and  in  the  aftemoou  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
Junction.  From  this  point,  after  a  start  for  Centre ville 
and  countermarch,  he  moved  down  the  Sudlej  road  to 
the  pike,  which  the  bead  of  hia  column  mched  at  dark. 
But  ke  still  held  on  to  his  train. 

Boynoldsi  althoiigk  gveatly  impeded  by  SigoTa  troops 
and  wagonsy  iovced  bis  way  past  tbem,  passed  Gainer- 
ville,  and  moved  down  the  pike  towaida  Groveton,  in 
order  to  gain  his  rei^uired  position  upon  Sigel's  left 
Approaching  Groveton  about  ten  a.  m.,  he  flushed  Jack- 
son's advanced  brigade,  —  Bradley  Johnson's,  —  and  de- 
ployed and  pushed  forward  his  leading  brigade,  under 
General  George  G.  Meade.  But  Johnson  drew  back 
into  the  wooda  on  the  west,  ocmoealing  his  tioqpa;  and 
Reynolds  snppoeed  that  the  enemy  was  a  mere  seonting 
party)  and  sheered  off  in  torn  from  the  pike  to  tiie 
in  cnrder  to  follow  Sigel  as  ordered.  After  a  laborioDS 
march  across  country  on  the  left  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad,  he  came  out  in  sight  of  Manassas,  and  thence, 
moving  by  the  Sudley  Road;,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  pike  and  bivouacked  near  the  China  House,  still  on 
the  left  of  Sig^L  Thus  these  commands  spent  the  whole 
day  in  laboriously  marching  dear  around  the  circle  from 
a  point  just  west  Of  Groveton  to  a  point  on  the  same 
pke  a  ndle  east  of  it»  marching  fifteen  miles  to  gain  two! 

General  Buford,  with  his  cavalry,  by  a  bold  recon- 
noissance  developed  Longstreet's  column  at  Salem  on  the 
27th.  McDowell,  therefore,  wisely  modified  the  order  to 
move  his  whole  force  on  Manassas  by  directing  his  rear 
division  under  Ricketts,  starting  at  one  ▲.  to  move 
across  from  New  Baltimore  to  Haymarket,  thence  to 
Thoroughfare  Gap^  and  hold  Longstreet  in  check.  Bick- 
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ette  vas  greatlj  delayed  by  the  wagons  and  troops  block- 
ing ilie  road  ahead  of  him^  bat  foadied  the  Tidnitjr 
of  tiie  Gap  at  three  p.  k.  to  find  the  enemy  already 
in  poseeasion  of  it.  *  Bat  deploying  in  position^  and 

opening  with  artillery,  he  maintained  a  resolute  stand, 
holdinjof  him  in  check  until  dark,  when  he  retreated  to 
Gainesville. 

King,  next  to  Reynolds  in  the  colamn,  was  so  long 
ddayed  that  he  was  five  boors  later  in  reaching  die  point 
near  Gnmton,  where  the  former  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Bradley  Johnson's  brigade.   He  was  ordered  to  march 

down  the  pike  to  Centreville.  The  leading  brigade  under 
Hatch  had  jiassed  this  point,  and  the  next  bricfade  under 
Gibbon  had  just  reached  it,  when  his  column  was  sub* 
jeoted  to  artillery  fire  from  batteries  which  suddenly  ap- 
peared north  of  th^  road.  Deploying  and  advanoing  to 
dri^  them  off|  Gibbon  came  fiace  to  &ce  with  extended 
lines  of  infantry  advancing  upon  him  in  battle  order, 
and  one'  of  the  most  stubborn  fights  of  the  war  took 
place. 

It  was  Jackson  who,  after  lurking  in  his  wooded  lair 
all  the  afternoon^  watching  the  heavy  masses  of  Union 
tMxips  passing  down  the  pike^  and  sncoessiyely  sheering 
off  near  Groveton  and  marching  away  in  the  direction  of 

Manassas,  now  pushed  forward  the  divisions  of  Ewell  and 
Taliaferro  and  attacked  ELing's  column.  The  field  was 
a  high,  level,  open  plain,  without  any  cover  except  a  small 
pat<^  of  woods  and  an  ordliard  and  some  farm  buildings. 
Beporlis  Tahaf erro :  — 

^  Here  one  of  the  most  terrific  conflicts  that  can  be  conceived 
of  oocnrred.  Our  troops  held  the  farmhouse  and  one  edge  of 
the  orchard,  while  the  enemy  held  the  orchard  and  incloBore 
next  the  tominke.  For  two  hours  and  a  hall^  without  an  in- 
stant's cessation  of  the  most  deadly  disoharges  of  musketiy* 
rovndshoty  and  sheU,  both  linss  stood  unmoved,  neither  advan* 
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cing  nnd  neither  broken  or  yielding;,  until  at  last,  about  nine 
O'clock  at  night,  the  enemy  slowly  and  suUi^y  f^ll  back,  and 
yielded  the  field  to  our  victorious  troops." 

This  fierce  eonfiiet  was  siistained  by  Gibbon's  brigade 

of  four  regiments,  two  regiments  of  Doubleday's  brig- 
ade, an  J  Campbell's  battery,  alone  and  without  help  from 
the  remainder  of  King's  division.  Greneral  Gibbon,  after 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  this  terrible  staruggle,  finding  him- 
self far  outnumbered  and  outflanked  on  the  left,  ordered 
hk  line  to  fall  back^  whieh  mm  done  in  good  oider.  Hie 
pickets  occupied  ihe  'grouid  and  collected  die  wonnded. 
The  enemy  seems  to  have  alsa  drawn  back  to  care  for 
the  wounded  and  reorganize,  for  Jackson's  report  con- 
tarns  this  significant  statement:  "The  next  morning 
(29th)  I  found  he  had  abandoned  the  ground  occapied  aa 
the  battlefield  the  evening  before." 

It  is  ineontestable  that  Gibbon's  small  force  —  six 
regiments  and  one  battery  — thns  gloriously  sustained 
the  attack  of  five  brigades  of  infantry  and  three  batteries 
of  artillery  under  Jackson's  own  direction.  The  loss  was 
about  eight  hundred  on  each  side.  Ewell  and  Taliaferro 
were  both  severelj  ^wonnded,  the  former  losing  a  leg. 
During  the  batik  General  fieynolds  rode  to  the  field 
from  bis  biTonaey  and  aided  Gibbon  in  calling  for  support 

General  Ricketts  reached  Gainesville  with  his  division 
just  as  the  fight  was  over,  having  retreated  from  holding 
Longstreet  in  check.  Thus  at  nine  o'clock  that  night, 
Thursday,  August  28,  Ricketts  and  King  held  the  pike 
from  Grainesville  to  Groveton.  B^nolds  was  in  touch 
irith  Kingi  being  a  short  diatance  east  of  Oroyetofty 
Sigel  next  to  him;  while  Pope's  right  wmg  was  in  the 
positions  already  stated,  the  ninth  and  Heintzelman's 
corps  between  Blackburn's  Ford  and  GentreviUe^  Porter 
east  of  J  Banks  at  Bristoe. 

Thus  Pope's  army  was  well  positioned  for  a  deteimined 
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attaek  opon  Jaekaon  tbe  fiisli  tbmg  ike  neart,  motning  by 

McDowell  and  Si^l^  with  the  right  coming  up  early  to 
support.  Such  au  attack  should  have  beaten  Jackson, 
if  he  accepted  battle^  but  he  could  readily  decline  an 
unequal  struggle  by  drawing  back  to  Hajmarket  and 
QDitiDg  vith  LoDgstiee^a  colimms.   And  it  is  dear  that 


Pope's  only  cthanoe  of  bagging  "  or  beatmg  Jaekaon 
vaa  loafc  on  ibe  28ih  by  ike  dilatory,  dueonneeted,  and 

purposeless  maTchea  ol  MeDowell'a  inng. 

But  whatever  advautage  might  Lavu  been  plained  from 
Gibbou  s  stanch  fight  was  speedily  thrown  away  by 
King's  decision  to  abandon  the  ground,  and  that,  too, 
after  assuring  General  Bicketts,  as  that  ofiicer  states, 
that  be  wovdd  hold  on.  At  midnight  he  retreated  to 
Manawan,  and  QeamX  fiieketta  retieated  to  Bristoe. 
Botb  marohed  away  from  the  enemy,  and  by  daylight 
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their  troops,  exhausted  and  discouraged  by  being  marched 
day  and  night  and  made  to  shun  the  enemy,  were  strung 
•  oat  along  the  dusty  roads  ten  miles  from  where  they 
were  needed,  while  Lee's  right  wing  was  swiftly  maxch* 
ing  to  join  Jackson^  whicli  nothing  oonld  DOW  pieiront* 
Something  may  be  said  in  palliation  of  this  retreat.  The 
enemy  held  the  gronnd  m  hoot  of  King,  and  might  be 
exped»d  to  renew  the  battle  in  the  morning.  The  ad- 
vance of  Longstreet  was  through  the  Gap  and  in  contact 
with  Ricketts,  and  only  five  miles  distant,  the  afternoon 
before.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Confederate  leader 
would  lose  no  time  in  pushing  on  to  join  Jackson,  and  he 
might  move  up  daring  the  night,  and  fall  npon  the  two 
Union  divisions  with  his  whole  force — thirty  thonaand 
men  at  daylight.  No  snperior  general  officer  was  in . 
the  minit^  with  the  requisite  knowledge  and  aathority 
to  order  up  troops/'  etc.,  says  Gibbon. 

But  why  they  did  not  retreat  down  tlic  pike,  where  were 
.  Reynolds  and  Sigel  close  at  hand,  and  by  which  King 
was  ordered  to  move,  is  indeed  incomprehensible. 

The  chief  reepondbility  for  the  series  of  blunders 
which  rendered  abortive  the  movements  of  the  left  wing 
dearly  rests  iqion  McDoweU,  its  commander.  His  wvs 
the  nervdess  .eommand  that  foiled  to  make  Sigel  maieh* 
when  and  whither  ordered ;  his  the  slnggish  movements 
that  left  his  troops  striing  along  the  pike  nearly  to  War> 
reiitoii,  instead  uf  concentrating  them  about  Gainesville 
on  the  27th  ;  his  the  mistaken  judgment  that  kept  him 
from  hastening  in  person  that  night  to  Gainesville,  the 
key-point  to  his  whole  movement,  and,  worse  yet,  that 
led  him  to  gallop  o£P  to  consnlt  with  Pope  the  next  day 
instead  of  remaining  with  his  command,  keeping  his  divi- 
sions in  hand,  and  pushing  liiem  TigoroiMly  eastward 
along  the  railroad  and  the  pike  nntil  be  developed  Jaek- 
son's  portion.   But  MoDowell  was  constantly  oonlerred 
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with  and  depended  upon  by  Pope^  and  had  too  much 
apon  his  miad  the  task  of  mancBuvring  the  whole  army. 

Durinjs;'  the  day  (28th)  Pope  was  in  a  state,  of  great 
uncertainty  as  to  Jackson's  movements^  but  late  at  nighty 
learning  of  Gibbon's  battle^  he  concluded  that  Jackson, 
while  retreating  up  the  pike^  had  been  headed  off  and 
stopped  hf  McDowell's  tsoq^  and  his  hopes  levived. 
He  issued  bis  orders  accordingly^  —  Kearny  to  moye  at 
one  o'clock  at  night,  eyen  if  he.  carries  no  more  than  two 
tiionsand  men,  and  to  advance  up  the  turnpike  ;  Hooker 
to  march  at  three  a.  m.,  even  if  he  shall  have  to  do  so 
with  only  half  his  men  ;  the  ninth  corps,  also,  all  up 
the  pike ;  Sigel  and  Reynolds  are  to  attack  at  earliest 
dawn  i  Porter  to  hasten  forward  to  Centrerille* 


1 


CHAPTER  LVI 

THB  SBCOKD  BATTLB  OF  BULL  BUH 

Eablt  in  the  morning  of  Friday^  the  28th,  Jackson 
moTed  back  behiiid  the  raihroad  grade,  extended  his  hoBB, 
and  took  up  his  delendTe  pontion,  extending  bom  new 
Sndley  Chnioh  along  and  in  lear  ol  the  taiboad  to  the 

high  ground  north  of  the  pike,  opposite  to,  or  just  north 
of,  the  battle-ground  of  the  previous  evening,  curving  his 
right  to  present  a  somewhat  convex  front  towards  the 
pike.  EweU's  division,  now  under  General  A.  R.  Law- 
ton,  held  the  right,  Uiirs  the  lefty  and  Jackson's,  under 
General  William  £•  Starke,  the  oentie';  Bill  and  Starke 
were  in  the  woods.  A  battery  was  placed  on  the  high 
ground  in  front  of  the  right,  and  between  it  and  the  pike, 
and  two  regiments  of  infantry,  13th  and  35th  Virginia, 
were  thrown  across  the  pike  into  the  woods  on  the  south 
side  of  it.  Other  batteries  were  planted  on  the  high 
stony  ridge  "  in  rear  of  the  main  line.  Secure  in  this 
position  he  calmly  awaits  events,  knowing  that  a  few 
hours  will  bring  Longstreet  on  his  right. 

SigeFs  troops  are  now  pushing  forward  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Henry  and  Gliinn  hiUs.  Schurz's  division,  with 
Milroy's  independent  brigade  on  its  left,  advances  to  the 
right  across  the  pike,  and,  wheeling  to  the  l^t,  crosses  th^ 
Sudley  road  and  enters  the  woods  which  co^er  and  screen 
Jackson's  left  and  c«atre,  with  sharp  fightmg  pushes  back 
his  skirmishers,  seizes  part  of  the  railroad,  and  develops 
the  enemy's  position  there.  On  the  left  of  the  pike 
Schenck's  division  advances,  with  its  right  on  the  pike 
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and  BeynoldB's  division  on  ils  left.  Sohenok's  batfeeim 
taJce  poaitioii  on  the  lidges  on  each  aide  of  the  pike  near 
Groveton,  and  keep  up  a  loug  range  cannonade  with  the 
enemy's  guns  on  the  high  ridge  in  front ;  while  the  in- 
fantry slowly  works  forward,  unopposed  except  by  artil- 
lery lire^  to  that  point.    Reynolds  also  moves  forward^ 
swinging  to  the  right,  and  driving  bacl^  the  two  Yiiginia 
NgimentBy  nntil  he  reaches  the  pike  half  a  mile  or  more 
liQjond  GrrovetOn^  where  Gibbon's  batlik  began^  and  there 
finds  the  Union  dead  and  wounded  abandoned  when  King 
fell  back  the  previous  night.    His  hue  is  furmed  along 
the  road,  facing  north,  and  a  short  advance  over  the  lugh 
ground  will  throw  him,  on  Jackson's  extreme  right.  One 
of  Schenck's  brigadeSi  Stahel's,  is  on  his  right ;  the  other, 
McLean's,  is  in  reari  or  south  of  Stahel,  and  in  the  woods* 
It  is  now  about  ten  a.  m.  It  has  taken  four  hours  for 
Sohurz  to  develop  the  enem/s  left  and  centre,  and  for 
Schenck  and  Reynolds  to  advance  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
an  easy  country  and  push  back  a  hiindf  ul  of  skirmishers  ; 
and  they  have  not  yet  located  Jackson's  right,  although 
they  have  gained  a  good  position  from  which  to  attack 
it.    Their  movement  diverged  from  that  of  Sohurz,  and 
opened  an  interval  in  the  line  between  Milroy  and  StaheL 
The  ground  between  fJiem,  indeed,  was  die  open  country 
on  the  right-  of  the  pike,  commanded  by  their  batteries, 
and  the  forward  movement  northward  of  the  troops  of 
Reynolds  would  soon  have  closed  the  gap.    But  Milroy 
was  caUing  on  Sigel  for  support,  and  for  troops  to  fill  the 
gap  on  his  left.   Schurz  was  also  asking  aid,  and  to  meet 
tiieir  calls  Stahel  was  hastily  moved  by  the  right  flank 
across  the  fields  towards-Milroj. 

Reynolds  was  not  informed  of  ifais  movement  but,  dis^ 
eovering  that  the  troops  on  his  right  had  disappeared, 
and  supposing  that  the  whole  of  Schenck's  division  had 
moved  away,  and  observing  a  force  of  the'  enemy  ap- 
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proaching  his  left,  which  was  entirely  in  aif^  he  immedir 
atelj  swung  his  -division  hack,  recrossed  the  Groveton 
load,  and^  finding  McLean's  bxigide  in  the  woods^  .took 
position  on  its  kft  idtli  his  line  xefdsed  somewhat  It 
was  Lcrngstraet^B  leading  dmsion  nnder  Hood  just  Teach- 
ing  the  fielJ  that  Reynolds  observed,  and  it  was  probably 
well  for  him  that  he  moved  back  so  promptly. 

Now  the  troops  of  the  right  wing  are  reachiug  the 
field*  Eirst*  Kearny,  who  moves  across  country  noitli  of 
the  pike  with  Poe's  bngade  pushing  back  the  enemy's 
cavaby  and  skinnisheis  along  Bull  Ron>  and  comes  up 
against  -  Jaekson's  eztceme  left^  and  on  the  i^ht  oi 
Sohmz.  Then  Stevens's  division  maiches  up  the  pike  to 
the  crOBsing  of  the  Sndley  road,  where  SSgel  is  reeeiv* 
iiig  Schurz's  and  Milioy's  cries  for. aid,  aud  listening  to 
the  thunder  of  his  guns  shelling  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  fervid  imagination  of  a  war  correspond- 
.  ent.  Sigel,  with  the  consent  of  fieno^  as  he  claims,  imme- 
diately scatters  this  fine  division,  sending  one  brigade  to 
Schni^  another  to  Milroy,  and  the  third,  with  Benjamin's 
hattecy,  of  the  2d  artillery,  up  Ihe  pike  to  Sdbenck. 
Beno's  division,  which  next  arrived,  was  dissipated  in  like 
manner,  Nagle's  brigade  being  sent  to  support  Schurz, 
wliile  the  other  with  the  artillery  was  placed  in  reserve  on 
the  ridge  in  rear  of  the  Sudley  road.  Hooker's  division 
on  its  arrival  was  also  divided,  Grover's  brigade  being 
sent  to  support  Schurz ;  and  afterwards  Carr's  brigade  was 
pnt  on  the  front  iinoy  relieving  part  of  Schurz's  f orce^ 
and  was  in  turn  relieved  by  Hooker's  remaining  brigade^ 
nnder  General  Nelsoioi  Taylor. 

It  was  not  an  nnoommon  thing  during  the  war,  as 
many  an  officer  knows  from  deai^bought  experience,  for 
commanders  of  troops  in  action  to  beseech  support,  usu- 
ally claiming  that  they  were  out  of  ammunition,  or  their 
fianks  were  being  torned^  and»  when  the  leinforceuients 
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readifid  tfaem,  to  pot  ihe  new-oomm  into  the  front  line 
and  iriihdiaw  their  own  troops  to  the  rear.  This  -was 
what  Sigel  did  with  the  divisions  of  the  right  wing  as 

they  reached  the  field.  Thus  these  fine  troops,  second 
to  none  in  condition,  disci])line,  and  morale,  wliicli,  led  by 
their  own  generals  and  thrown  in  mass  upon  the  enemy, 
would  have  struck  a  mighty  blow,  were  frittered  away 
over  the  field,  simply  relieving  other  troops,  and  adding 
but  little  to  the  extent  or  strength  ol  the  battle  Hne. 
Sehurz,  ever  mightier  with  the  pen  than  the  sword| 
evinced  a  marvelous  capacity  to  absorb  reinforcements. 
And  Sigely  having  demonstrated  his  talents  as  a  strate- 
gist and  a  marcher  the  previous  day,  now  proved  his 
ability  on  the  battlefield  by  so  scatttiing  the  seventeen 
thousand  troops  of  the  rig-ht  wing  as  to  deprive  them  of 
their  own  able  and  tried  commanders,  and  reduce  them 
to  the  least  possible  weight  upon  the  fighting  line. 

His  division  being  thus  scattered}  General  Stevens  led 
up  the  pike  the  brigade  which  was  to  reinforce  Sohenek. 
This  consisted  of  only  a  raiment  and  a  half  » —  the  100th 
Pennsylvania  and  five  companies  of  the  46th  New  York, 
the  other  five  companies  being  detached  to  guard  trains, 
—  and  Benjamin's  battery  of  four  20-pounder  rifled  Par- 
rotts.  Approaching  Groveton,  two  batteries  on  the  right 
of  the  roady  on  the  low  ridge  overlooking  the  hamlet, 
were  exchanging  shell-fire  at  long  range  with  the  enemy's 
batteries  on  the  high  ridge  a  mile  in  front.  Save  thisy 
no  enemy  was  visible  in  that  vicinity.  The  little  col- 
umn was  moving  without  skirmishets  in  front,  for  it  was 
said  that  our  troops  held  the  ground  beyond  Grroveton, 
the  battery  first,  followed  by  the  infantry  in  marching 
column  of  fours.  Tlie  <jeneral  and  staff  had  reached 
the  cross-road,  the  battery  was  descending  the  slope  in 
the  road,  which  here  ran  in  quite  a  cut  gullied  out  by 

rains  and  wear,  when  an  estonded  line  of  gray-coated 
vou  n 
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skirmishers  emerged  over  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridg^e, 
two  hundred  yards  distant,  and,  catching  sight  of  the 
group  of  honemen  and  the  battery,  quickly  began  finog 
upon  them.  It  was  impossible  to  turn  the  guns  either  to 
right  or  left  oat  of  the  sunken  road  in  which  ihej  were 
imprisoned;  but  Benjamin  eooUy  led  his  battery  thirty 
yardb  forward  to  where  the  banks  were  lower,  the  skir- 
mishers coming  nearer  and  their  fire  sharper  every  min- 
ute, then  turned  the  leading  team  short  to  the  left ;  the 
drivers  plied  the  whip,  the  horses  leaped  up  the  steep 
bank,  and  with  a  sudden  pull  jerked  the  gun  out  of  the 
oat  And  piece  after  piece  f oUowed  to  the  same  potnl^ 
and  was  extricated  in  like  manner,  and  then,  remoanting 
the  ridge,  whirled  into  battety  on  tlie  left  of  the  rood 
and  opened  tire.  While  Benjaraiii  was  thus  extricating 
his  sfuns,  five  companies  of  the  KKJth  Pennsylvania  dashed 
forward  at  double-quick,  deploying  as  skirmishers  across 
the  cross-road,  drove  the  enemy's  skirmishers  back  behind 
their  ridge,  and  held  their  ground  until  withdrawn  four 
hours  later.  The  two  half  regunents  were  placed  in  line 
on  the  reverse  dope  of  the  ridge  in  rear  and  to  the  left  of 
the  guns.  A  short  distance  on  the  left  were  the  woods, 
and  in  the  edge  rested  the  right  of  McLean's  brigade. 

It  was  the  skirmishers  of  Hood's  division  that  so  nearly 
caught  Benjamin's  guns.  They  were  pushed  out  to  feel 
and  locate  the  Union  position  promptly  after  Reynolds 
drew  brack.  Longstreef  s  wing  was  &ist  arriring,  and 
by  noon  four  of  his  divisions  were  in  position, — Hood 
across  the  pike,  Kemper  on  his  right,  Jones  still  fsitiier 
on  their  rii^lit,  extending  to  the  Manassas  Ga}>  Railroad, 
Evans's  in(]e|)endent  brigade  in  support  of  Hood,  and 
Wilcox's  division  also  supporting  him  on  his  left  and 
tear.  Two  batteries  of  the  Washington  artillery  took 
post  on  the  hi^  ridge  with  Jackson's  guns  and  added 
their  fire. 
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With  these  additional  batteries  the  artOleiy  firing 
waxed  heaTier,  and  soon  twenty  hostile  guns  were  hurl* 

ing  a  storm  of  missiles  upon  the  Union  artillery  at  Grove- 
ton.  After  an  hour's  firing  Schenck's  batteries  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  Dilger  and  Wiedriob,  went  to  the  rear, 
oat  of  ammunitioni  and  for  three  long  hours  Benjamin 
%vas  left  to  sustain  unaided  this  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
But  Benjanun  eoold  plant  his  heavy^  longwige  sheila 
with  wonderful  aoomaoy.  He  eonoentiatod  his  Bre  on 
one  battery,  and  ere  long  a  eaisson  was  seen  to  blow  up 
on  the  distant  ridge,  and  it  ceased  firing.  Again  and 
again  he  would  concentrate  on  a  battery  and  silence  it, 
but  only  to  have  the  others  redouble  their  fire,  and 
when  he  turned  on  them  the  first  would  reopen.  At 
length  two  of  his  guns  were  disabled,  and  neaxly  half  his 
men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Now,  at  two  p.  WL,  Sohmnk  oondnded  that  he  ''was 
too  Isr  ont,**  beeanse  Bejnolda  had  refdsed  his  line  on 
the  left,  and  be  eoold  get  no  fresh  artillery  to  eontinae 
the  duel  on  the  pike.  Sigel  says  that  he  sent  him  an 
order  to  retire,  but  that  Schenck  anticipated  it,  so  the 
discredit  of  the  move  belon<^s  to  both  of  them.  By  order 
of  General  Schenck,  General  Stevens  drew  in  his  skir' 
mishers  and  moved  back  down  the  pike,  placing  Benja- 
min's two  guns  on  an  eminenee  of  the  Chinn  Hill,  and 
bis  two  regiments  on  the  right  of  die  road  in  advance  ol 
the  Rosefield  Honse.  Sdbenek  and  Reynolds  moved 
baek  abreast  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Chinn  Hill. 

Thus,  in  this  sequence  of  withdra^vaLs,  it  will  be  seen 
that  after  Schenck  and  Reynolds  had  gotten  in  position 
to  strike  Jackson's  ri^ht,  although  too  lata  to  do  so 
without  danger  of  Longstreet's  advance  falling  upon 
their  flank^  Schenck  sent  off  Stahel's  brigade  at  Milroy's 
caDs.  Reynolds  then  moved  back,  beoanse  Sehenok  bad 
tetbed  and  left  him  nnsupp<»(ed»  at  he  supposed^  and 
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also  because  his  left  was  threatened  hj  Longstreet's  ad* 
vance ;  and  Schenck  in  turn  moved  back  because  Rey- 
nolds had  withdrawn,  although  the  latter  had  only  refustl 
his  line,  which,  situated  in  open  ground  with  the  euemj 
in  fom  in  his  £ron^  was  the  light  thing  for  him  to  do. 

Our  guns  at  GroTefeon  could  see  along  and  flank  tho 
front  of  the  Union  line'  on  the  right  as  far  as  the  lail- 
road,  and  their  thunder  encouraged  the  troops  on  that 

wing,  and  deterred  the  enemy  from  aggressive  ruovemeutd 
which  would  subject  them  to  an  enfilade  fire  of  artillery. 
The  position  was  in  truth  a  key-pom t,  not  only  com- 
manding the  lower  ground  to  the  right,  hut  also  afford- 
ing good  ground  upon  which  to  leceiye  an  attack,  or 
from  which  to  advanoci  and,  moieoveri  it  covered  the 
roads  southward,  by  which  Porter's  troops,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  were  expected  to  join  the  army. 

The  drawing  back  of  our  f^iins  and  troops  from  Grove- 
ton  was  the  signal  for  Jaekson\s  lines  to  push  forward 
more  aggressively.  Miiroy  was  roughly  handled  and 
forced  back.  It  was  General  Stevens's  third  brigadei 
under  Colonel  Addison  Famsworth,  that  was  sent  to  sap 
port  SchunB^  and  was  posted  on  the  hoat  line  along  the 
raiboadi  next  to  Schinunelfennig^s  hrigade.  Part  of  this 
brigade,  on  Farnsworth's  left,  broke  at  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  and  fell  back  through  the  woods,  but  the  High- 
landers and  Faugh-a-ballaghs  stood  firm  and  repulsed 
the  attack.  Soon  afterwards  the  fugitives,  having  re- 
formed, moved  up  in  line  from  the  rear,  and  began  firing 
into  tiie  haeks  o£  the  troopB  who  had  stood  their  ground, 
mistaking  them  for  the  enemy ;  hut  this  was  speedily 
stopped,  and  thej  wm  again  placed  on  the  line. 

The  experience  of  the  first  brigade  was  equally  ud sat- 
isfactory. Placed  in  the  first  line,  they  were  left  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  on  Milroy's  front,  and  were 
finally  obliged  to  fail  back  by  the  giring  way  of  troops 
on  their  flanks. 
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General  Pope  arrived  on  the  field  about  noon^  and 
made  his  headquarters  in  rear  of  the  Sudkj  ioad|  near 
Buck  Hill.  Althoi^h  he  dedaree  in  his  i^it  that  he 
refosed  SSgel's  demands  for  teinf orcements,  it  is  dear 
bejond  doubt  that  he  neither  put  a  stop  to  the  wasteful 
scattering  of  his  best  troops,  nor  attempted  to  unite  aiid 
bring"  them  together  as  a  disposable  force  of  weight  for 
oiieusiye  movements.  All  the  afternoon  he  was  expect- 
ing Porter's  and  McDowelFs  column  to  fall  upon  Jack- 
son's right  and  rear,  for  he  had  worked  himself  up  to 
the  belief  that  Longstreet  would  not  be  np  for  another 
dajy  and  nothing  short  of  disastrous  defeat  could  shake 
his  dogged  belief. 

On  receivinsf  news  of  Kiag's  and  lucketts's  retreat  from 
Gainesville  and  Groveton,  which  he  did  abont  daylight, 
General  Pope  ordered  Porter  to  march  upon  Gainesville 
with  his  own  corps  and  King's  division.  I  am  following 
the  enemy  down  theWarrenton  turnpike/'  he  adds.  ^^Be 
expeditious^  or  we  will  lose  much."  And  later  he  dis- 
patehed  a  joint  order  to  McDowell  and  Porter  to  the  same 
elf  ect :  — 

**You  will  jdccose  move  forward  with  your  joint  commands 
toward  GaiiKsville.  •  .  •  Heinteelman,  Sigel,  and  Beno  are 
moving  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  must  now  he  not  far 
from  Gainesville.  I  desire  that  as  SOOn  as  oommunication  is 
established  between  this  loroe  and  your  own,  the  whole  com- 
mand shall  halt.  .  .  .  One  thing  must  be  had  in  view,  that  the 
troops  must  occupy  a  position  from  which  they  can  reaeh  Bull 
Bun  to>night  or  hj  daylight" 

Porter  had  already  passed  Manassas  on  his  way  to 
Centreviile  when  he  received  the  first  order,  but  im- 
mediately countermarched  to  the  Junction  and  towards 
Gainesville  as  ordered,  with  Morell's  division  leading, 
Sykes's  nezty  then  Piatt's  brigade,  and  King  following 
in  rear.  Abont  eleyen  o'clock  the  head  of  the  column 
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reached  Dawkins  Branch,  an  insignificant  brook  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  GainesTille,  and  two  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Groveton.  Here  the  enemy  iraa  percehFed^ 
and  skinmshers  were  thrown  across  the  creek,  supported 

by  Butterfield's  brigade ;  and  Porter  was  forming  to 

advance  on  the  enemy,  when  General  McDowell  joined 
him,  and  showed  a  dispatch  from  Buford  as  follows :  — 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Brigade,  9.30  a.  m.  Seventeen  ragi- 
ments,  one  batteiy,  and  five  handled  eavahj  passed  through 
GainesviUtt  tiiree  qnartsrs  cl  an  hour  ago  on  IhB  GentreviUe 
toad." 

The  presence  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  oloads  of  dost 

rising  along  the  roads  in  his  rear,  corroborated  this  dis- 
patch. So,  too,  did  the  noise  of  the  artillery  combat  at 
Groveton.  The  two  generals  rode  together  through  the 
woods  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  Manassas  Gap  Bailroad, 
but  decided  that  it  was  'impracticable"  to  move  northr 
ward  a  mik  and  a  half  acroaa  countiy  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  right  wing.  McDowell  fhen  left  Porter^  telling 
him  that  he  would  take  King's  division  around  by  the 
Sudley  road  and  put  it  in  between  Porter  and  the  rig-ht 
wing.  Except  for  some  sHght  ohang^es  in  position  of 
the  head  of  his  column^  Porter  remained  inactive  the 
rest  of  the  day,  with  his  rear  stretching  back  two  and  a 
half  miles  along  the  road.  What  befell  King^s  diviaioii, 
under  McDowell's  guidance,  will  be  seen  later.  Unque^ 
tionably,  Longstreet  was  up  and  in  position  in  time  to 
resist  the  attack  of  McDowell  and  Porter,  had  they 
made  one.  And  a  board  of  three  officers  of  great  rep- 
utation and  experience, — Generals  Schofieid,  Terry,  and 
Getty,  —  after  a  thorough  examination,  has  declared 
that  such  an  attack  would  have  been  ill  advised,  has 
applauded  Porter's  conduct,  and  pronounced  the  apinion 
that  his  presence  there  that  day  sa^  the  anny  from 
disaster. 
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NeverttfllMi  the  bet  veinauis  ihat  dus  great  oolama 
of  oyer  twenty  thomand  troops  was  kept  out  of  the  ring 

completely.  The  orders  given  and  objects  to  be  gained 
were  perfectly  plain  and  simple.  Thev  were,  first,  to  fall 
upon  the  enemj,  supposed  to  be  Jacksou;  and,  second,  to 
effect  a  jmictioii  with  the  right  wing.  McDowell  and 
Porter  did  neither. 

Granting  that  an  attack  was  ill  judged,  why  was  not  a 
brigade  brought  np  and  deployed  athwart  the  railroad, 
and  a  regiment  pushed  through  the  woods  northward 
to  locate  and  connect  with  the  force  on  the  pike,  whose 
artillery  was  distinctly  heard  ?  Traversing  only  three 
quarters  o£  a  mile  of  intervening  woods,  such  a  column 
would  have  reached  open  fields,  and  come  in  sight  of 
BeynoWs  troops.  But,  move  suipiiang  stall,  why  was 
no  one  sent  up  die  roads  which  fork  both  £rom  the  road 
and  railroad  only  half  a  mile  back  of  the  head  of  Portei^s 
column,  traverse  tlie  woods  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
lead  to  Groveton?  A  staff  officer  sent  uj)  this  road  would 
have  come  in  sight  o£  iiejnolds's  skirmishers  in  a  ride  of 
only  a  mile. 

Unable  longer  to  control  his  impatience.  General  Pope 
began  about  four  p.  m.  sending  peremptory  orders  to 
attack,  first  to  one  command,  then  to  another,  as  he 

could  get  hold  of  them,  accompanying  the  orders  with 
assurances  that  the  enemy  was  being  driven  by  some 
other  command,  and  that  Porter  was  about  to  fall,  or  was 
falling,  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  using  him  up. 

The  first  victim  of  this  plan  of  beating  a  corps  in 
strong  position  by  attacking  it  with  a  brigade  at  a  time 
was  Geneial  Curier  GrOTer's  brigade;,  first  of  Hooker^s 
division,  comprising  five  regnnents,— 1st,  11th,  and  16th 
Massaclni setts,  2d  New  Hampshire,  and  26th  Pennsyl- 
vania,—which  was  already  supporting  Schurz.  With 
muskets  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed,  ordered  to  close  on 
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the  enemy,  fir©  one  volley,  and  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
they  struck  iiim  where  the  railroad  emerged  from  the 
woods  and  crossed  the  hoUow  on  an  embaokiiHiit,  broke 
the  first  line,  carried  the  embankment,  swept  eighty  yards 
beyond  it  and  broke  a  second  line,  only  to  be  foioed 
back  by  overpowering  numbers,  with  a  loBB  ci  four  hun- 
dred and  eightysizy  for  this  galhuit  chaige  was  e&tiiely 
unsupported.    Reports  General  Grover :  — 

"We  ra})idly  and  firmly  ])rP8sed  upon  tlie  embankment,  anci 
here  orciirred  a  short,  sharp,  and  obstinate  hand  to^lKiiul  con- 
flict witli  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets.  Many  of  the  enemy 
were  bayoneted  in  their  tracks,  others  struck  down  with  the 
butts  of  pieces,  and  onward  pressed  our  line.  In  a  few  yanU 
more  it  met  a  terrible  fire  from  a  second  line,  which  in  it^  turn 
broke.  The  enemy's  third  line  now  bore  down  uj)on  our 
thinned  ranks  in  close  order,  and  swept  back  the  right  centre 
and  a  portit)n  of  the  left.  AVith  the  g^allant  16th  Massachu- 
setts ou  our  left  I  tried  to  turn  his  fiank,  but  the  break lui;  of 
our  right  and  centre  and  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  lines  caused 
the  necessity  of  falling  back,  first  to  the  embankment  and  then 
to  our  hrst  position,  behind  which  we  rallied  to  our  colors.'' 

One  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  following  in  the  report 

of  Colonel  Willi^  Blaisdell,  11th  Massachusetts :  — 

I  was  greatly  smased  to  find  that  the  regiment  bad  been 
sent  to  engage  a  force  of  more  than  five  times  its  numbers, 
strongly  posted  in  thick  woods  and  behind  heavy  embankmentSi 
and  not  a  soldier  to  support  it  in  ease  of  disaster." 

Hooker's  third  brigade,  under  Colonel  Joseph  B.  Carr, 
earlier  in  the  day  bad  relieved  part  of  Schurz^s  troops, 
and  after,  as  he  reports,  fighting  two  hours  and  expend- 
ing most  of  his  ammunition,  was  in  turn  relieved  by  the 
second  brigade,  under  General  Nelson  Taylor.  Wh^ 
Gioyer  was  driven  back|  Taylor's  left  regiment  was  broken 
hy  fhe  rash  of  fugitives ;  tiie  enemy  ponied  through  the 
gap,  giving  an  enfilade  and  leverse  fiie»  and  taking  many 
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prisoners,  amon^^  them  General  Tajlor's  aideSi  Lieu- 
ienants  Tremain  and  Dwiglit. 

«« finding  my  line,*'  says  Taylor,  **  completely  flanked  and 
turned,  and  in  danger  <d  being  entirely  cut  off,  I  gave  the 
order  to  fall  back,  whieh  waa  done  in  as  good  order  as  oonld 
be,  situated  as  we  wars.  The  loss  on  ibis  occasion  was  not  as 
large  as  I  bad  reason  to  apprebend,  yet  it  waa  considerable." 

Scarce  had  these  broken  troops  emerged  from  the 
woods  and  reformed  in  the  open  ground  in  rear,  when 
General  Reno  led  up  his  first  brig-ade,  under  Colonel  James 
Nagle,  to  a  second  attack  on  the  same  position  from  which 
Giover  bad  been  repulsed.  This  consisted  of  only  three 
regiments,  —  4dth  Pennsylvaniai  6tb  New  Hampshire^ 
and  2d  Maryland.  This  also  was  a  gallant  and  detet^ 
mined  assauli.  Again  the  enemy  waa  forced  back  from 
the  railroad,  bnt  lin  his  rear  lines  msbed  forward, 
flanked  Nagle  on  the  left,  and  drove  hkn  back  with  a 
loss  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Kearny  was  holding  the  right  -svith  Robinson's  brigade, 
while  Foe's  brigade  was  guarding  his  right  iiank,  with 
his  skirmishers  extending  to  and  across  Bull  Run,  and 
Bimey'a  brigade  was  aupportrng  both*  Now^  after  the 
crash  of  musketry  of  Reno's  attack  had  all  died  away^ 
and  his  troops  were  all  out  of  the  woods,  Kearny  makes 
his  attack.  Reinforcing  Robinson  with  one  of  Poe's 
aiul  four  of  Biruey's  regiments,  and  throwing  furward 
his  right,  wheeling  to  the  left  imti!  his  lines  are  nearly 
athwart  the  railroad,  he  charges  along  it  to  the  left, 
driving  the  enemy  in  great  disorder.  But  his  attacking 
force  lacks  weight ;  the  charge  comes  to  a  stand.  They 
are  assailed  by  two  brigades  from  Ewell^  those  of  Lawton 
and  Early,  outflanked^  OTerpowered,  and  are  forced  badr 
to  the  position  from  which  they  started ;  many  of  them, 
however,  in  broken  and  disordered  crowds,  run  out  of 
the  woods  farther  to  the  left,  near  the  same  place  where 
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appeared  Hooker's  and  Reno's  fiig-itives  so  receutly. 
Eight  regiments  only  out  of  Kearuy's  fifteen  make  this 
attack.  His  loss  was  about  six  hundred.  Nothing  but 
the  timely  oounterdiaige  of  Lawton  and  Early  saved 
fiilL 

Tlie  latlJe  of  mnaketry  is  still  edunng  in  iSb»  f orat^ 
and  Kearny's  fugitives  are  pounng  out  npon  ihe  open, 

when  an  officer  in  hot  haste  conveys  Pope*s  order  to 
General  Stevens  to  advance  into  the  woods  and  attack. 
The  only  troops  left  him  are  the  regiment  and  a  half 
withdrawn  from  GrovetoQ,  only  seven  hundred  strong. 
Witbout  an  instant's  delay,  the  troops  take  their  muskets 
bom  the  stacks^  double-quick  aoioss  the  open  gfoimdy 
and  form  line  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Kearny  himself 
rides  over  to  ibe  fitHe  force  jnst  forming,  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, Captain  Stevens  stops  a  moment  to  write  an  order 
or  message  for  him,  for  he  has  but  one  ami.  The  scanty 
line  enters  and  sweeps  through  the  woods,  encounters 
tiie  enemy  now  holding  the  railroad,  deliveis  and  receives 
for  fifteen  minutes,  which  seem  hoots,  a  heavy  musketry 
fire,  and  then,  with  the  enemy  swarming  past  both  flanks, 
is  forced  back  through  the  woods  to  the  open  ground, 
where  the  men  at  unce  halt  and  reform.  Both  the  regi- 
mental commanders  and  Colonel  Leasure,  commanding 
the  brigade,  were  severely  wounded,  and  the  loss  was 
about  two  hundred.  General  Stevens's  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  also  that  of  bis  orderly.  It  was  remarked 
that  when  his  troops  emerged  out  of  the  woods,  almost 
the  last  one  was  a  short  man  in  a  general's  uniform,  fol- 
lowed hy  a  tall  orderly  bearing  a  saddle  on  his  shoulder. 

With  this  attack  the  fighting  on  the  right  came  to 
an  end  for  the  dav.  Tlie  possession  of  the  woods  along 
the  raih-oad  was  relinquished  to  the  enemy.  A  strong 
skirmish  line  held  the  edge  of,  and  to  the  right  a  good 
part  of,  the  timber.    The  troops  were  posted  in  rear  in 
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^ood  positions  for  the  night,  the  scattered  comuiciiids 
being  collected.  General  Stevens's  brigades  were  gotten 
to^rether  after  some  search,  and  the  division  was  posted 
in  the  woods  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  and  a  little 
to  tbe  rear  af  the  place  where  Leasure's  brigade  formed  . 
for  the  attack.  The  foilowmg  inoideiity  which  illustiatea 
the  evil  effects  of  seattenng  commandfly  is  related  in  the 
history  of  the  79th  Highlanders  by  Captain  William  T. 
Luhk,  uue  of  tile  general's  aides :  — 

I  was  directed  to  0nd  Pamswordi;  was  sent  bj  Sigel  to 
Sdran,  and  by  Sehms  to  Sehimmfllfeimig.  The  gaUsnt  Ger< 
man,  when  at  last  found,  eiolaimed,  ^Mein  Gelt  I  de  troops,  dey 
all  ronned  avay,  and  I  guess  yonr  men  mnned  aTaj,  too  I ' 
General  Stevens  was  indignant,  and  nsed  some  pretfy  strong 
langnage,  when  I  oanied  haok  this  report,  and  ordsfed  me  to 
find  the  missing  reginients,  and  net  to  return  nntil  I  hronght 
them  with  me.  I  started,  therefore,  for  the  old  railroad  emp 
bankment  Lnekily,  I  fouid  Famsworth  just  on  the  edge  of 
tlie  woods.  He  said  he  was  wmtmg  for  csdeis,  hut  had  none 
once  I  left  him  in  the  morning.*' 

Bat  the  day  was  not  to  dose  without  one  more  useless 
sknghter  of  brave  troops.  McDowell  brought  King^s 
dividon  along  tbe  Sndley  road  nearly  to  the  pike,  by 

half  past  four,  passing^  without  notice,  at  Newmarket,  the 
old  Warrenton  turnpike,  which  here  forked  from  the 
Sndley  road  and  led  to  the  unoccupied  gap  between 
Porter  and  Beynolds,  to  the  very  position  where  he  told 
Porter  he  would  put  King.  Pope  first  directed  the 
division  over  to  the  rights  where  his  attacks  by  detach- 
ments were  being  so  disastrously  repulsed ,  and  finally, 
just  as  it  reached  the  pike,  ordered  McDowell  to  push  it 
up  the  road  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  declaring  thai  lie 
was  in  full  retreat.  McDowell  gave  the  order  and  the 
encouragement.  Gibbon's  brigade,  which  had  suiiered 
so  severely  in  the  fight  the  previous  nighty  was  placed  in 
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support  of  batteries  on  the  Eosefield  ridg-e.  The  other 
iliree  brigades,  under  Hatch  (King  being  sick),  fired  by 
the  lying  piomkes  of  success,  which  were  strengthened 
by  the  tremendous  outbursts  of  musketry  and  roar  ol 
gOMM  on  the  right  ving,  where  they  were  told  Jackson 
was  being  driven^  hastened  up  the  road  widi  high  hopes. 
Near  GroTeton,  about  dusk^  they  deployed,  —  Hatch's 
brigade  on  the  right  of  the  road,  Doubleday  on  the  left, 
Patrick  in  reserve,  —  and  pushed  on  with  great  confi- 
dence. But  Longstreet,  who  all  the  afternoon  had  held 
his  handy  notwithstanding  Lee's  wish  to  attack,  was  at 
that  very  moment  advancing  Hood's  division,  supported 
by  Evans's  brigade  and  Wilcox's  division,  with  Bunion's 
brigade  of  Kemper's  division  on  Hood's  right.  The  op- 
posing forces  encountered  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
Groveton,  but  'the  disparity  in  numbers  was  too  great 
for  the  Union  troops.  The  fight  was  furious  but  brief. 
Their  left  was  outtianked  and  broken,  and  both  brigades 
were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  including  one  gun. 
Patrick  in  some  degree  checked  the  enemy,  who  pursued 
considerably  to  the  rear  of  Groveton.  l^ht  put  a  stop 
to  the  unequal  struggle* 

This  ended  the  fighting  of  the  29th.  The  Union  arms 
were  outnumbered  and  repulsed  in  every  encounter,  and 
lost  ground  on  both  wings.  Sigel's  dilatory  and  timid 
advance  consumed  the  morning  hours  until,  with  Long- 
street's  arrival,  the  chance  of  attacking  Jackson's  right 
was  lost.  Sigel,  too,  may  be  censured  for  his  importu- 
nate and  nnsoldierly  demands  for  aid  whieh  so  frittered 
away  the  weight  of  the  right  wing.  But  Pope  on  his 
arrival  could  have  rectified  this.  Pope,  and  Pope  alone, 
ordered  the  ha^ty  rtkI  disconnected  attacks  of  the  aftei^ 
noon,  wasting  the  blood  and  impairing  the  morale  of  his 
best  troops.  The  four  divisions  of  Stevens,  Reno,  Kearny, 
and  Hooker  numbered  f  ody-^ree  regintents,  17,000  effeo* 
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tiTe^  as  fine  troops  as  ever  maicbed  under  ihe  stars  and 
stripes,  and  as  weO  oommanded.  Had  Pope,  disregarding 

the  clamors  of  Sigel  and  Schurz,  arrayed  these  splendid 
troops  in  battle  order  on  his  right,  and  hurled  tliem  ia 
one  combined  attack  upon  the  enemy,  pushing  into  the 
fight  also  Schurz  and  Milroy  and  twenty  of  the  guns 
that  were  idling  in  the  centre  upon  the  ridge,  Jackson 
would  surely  have  been  driven  back  upon  Longstreet. 
The  battle  would  then  have  raged  on  the  heights  beyond 
Groveton,  the  soene  of  Gibbon's  iight ;  and  here  Long^ 
street,  with  the  adrantages  of  position  and  greatly  supe- 
rior numbers,  might  have  retrieved  the  day,  or  at  least 
stayed  farther  Union  advance,  evea  though  Schenck  and 
Reynolds  attacked  his  right  with  their  utmost  vigor.  In 
such  a  battle  Porter  might  possibly  have  turned  the  scale ; 
but  his  troops,  only  partly  deployed  and  stretching  back 
along  the  road  for  three  mUe%  were  not  in  band  for 
prompt  aggressive  movemenL 

All  that  afternoon  Lee  was  master  of  the  situation. 
His  army  was  united.  Pope's  was  divided ;  over  twenty 
thoubaiid  of  his  troops  out  of  reach  and  beyond  his  con- 
trol. K  Lee  had  struck  with  his  right  winj^,  St  honck  and 
Reynolds,  who  alone  confronted  it,  could  not  long  have 
redsted  the  overpowering  numbeiSi  and  Pope  would 
have  been  driven  across  Bull  Bun.  Porter  could  never 
have  prevented  the  disaster.  He  oould  not  have  thrown 
his  troops  into  the  fight  in  time,  unready  as  they  were, 
and  especially  if  the  ground  on  his  right  was  broken, 
difficult,  and  impenetrable,  as  he  claimed,  but  mistiikenly. 
It  was  Longstreet's  slow-paced  caution  that  saved  Pope 
that  afternoon. 

.  On  McDowell's  arrival  on  the  field  Pope  learned  of 
Porter^s  inaction,  and  immediately  sent  him  a  positive 
order  to  attack,  which  reached  him  at  too  late  an  hour  to 
be  executed*  Pope  tiiereiq^n  sent  bim  an  <»der  to  march 
to  the  battlefield. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  30th,  Gen- 
eral Stevens  went  over  to  Pope's  headquarters,  vrhich  were 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  and  there  found  assembled 
Pope,  McDowell,  Heintzelman,  Reno,  and  other  general 
offieera.  Pope  was  oonfident  that  the  enemy  had  ratteated 
dnring  the  night,  and,  gieatlj  to  General  Stevens'a  a»- 
toniahment,  some  of  the  others  eoineided  in  that  opin- 
ion.   He,  however,  strongly  expressed  the  contrary  view, 
whereapou  Pope  directed  him  to  push  a  strong  skirmish 
line  into  the  woods  in  his  front  and  try  the  enemy. 
Accordingly  Captain  John  More,  of  the  79th  Highlanders, 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  officers  in  the  division,  with 
one  hundred  men  of  his  regiment^  skinnished  into  the 
woods  and  attacked  the  enemy  widi  great  ^irit ;  bat  after 
ha]f  an  hour's  sharp  &ing  Captain  More  was  brought 
out  bhut  through  the  hody,  and  a  third  of  his  men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  No  impression  was  made  on  tlie  enemy. 
General  Early,  who  commanded  a  brigade  m  Ewell's  di- 
vision, says  in  his  report:  '^During  the  course  of  the 
morning  ihe  skirmishers  from  my  brigade  repulsed  a  col- 
nmn  of  the  enemy  which  commenced  to  adwioe.''  The 
Highlanders  were  withdrawn,  and  Hie  result  of  their 
effort  immediately  reported  to  General  Pope,  but  it  had  no 
effect  upon  his  opinionated  mind.    By  his  positive  asser- 
tions of  driving  the  enemy  and  of  his  having  retreated, 
be  had  imbued  McDowell  and  Heintzelman  largely  with 
his  own  views.    Thus  filled  with  Pope's  ideas,  and  having 
litde  personal  observation  of  the  previooa  day's  battle, 
Uiey  hastily  rode  along  the  right  wing,  and  came  badk 
and  corroborated  the  mistaken  views  of  the  infatuated 
commaiidor.    One  circumstance  there  was  which  lent 
color  to  tlieiri,  and  that  was  that  during  the  night  both 
Jackson  and  Longstreet  drew  back  to  their  main  line 
those  troops  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  combat,  had  pushed 
beyond  it   Yet  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  all  the  Union 
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annyy  except  tbe  amy  and  two  ooips  oominaiidefs^  who 
did  not  bitterly  realize  that  they  had  been  worsted  the 

day  before,  and  who  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  enemy 
was  still  in  fronts  stronger  and  readier  than  ever  to  renew 
the  battle. 

Backetts's  division  reached  the  field  the  previous  even- 
mg.  In  the  morning  two  brigades  were  placed  on  the 
eztrame  xighti  relieving  some  of  Keamy'a  troops^  and 
the  other  two  bngadea  were  left  in  zeserre  neai  the  centre* 

Apparently  no  opportunity  of  dividing  and  scattering 
commands  was  to  be  lost.    Abont  nine  A.  M.  Porter  at^ 

rived  with  his  troops,  except  Griffin's  brigade  of  Morell's 
division  and  Martin's  battery,  which  by  some  error  had 
retired  to  Centreville.  The  forenoon  wore  away  without 
demonstcation  beyond  considerable  artillery  firing.  No 
leconnoissance  in  force  was  attempted. 

At  length  at  noon  Pope  issued  on  order,  the  most  aa- 
tonishing  in  its  fatuity  ever  given  on  a  battlefield : — 

Headqi  ak  i  F  Ks  NEAR  Gkon^ton,  Augtjst  30,  1862,  12  m. 
Speci^vl  OaDKits,  No.  — .    The  following  forces  will  be  im- 
mediately thrown  forward  and  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
press  liiin  vigorously  during  the  whole  day.  Major-General 
McDowell  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  pursuit. 

Major-General  Porter's  corps  wiH  push  forwiird  on  the  War- 
renton  turnpike,  followed  by  the  division  h  of  Brigadier-Generala 
King  and  Reynolds.  The  division  of  Brisfadier-General  Rick> 
etta  will  pursue  the  Ilaymarket  road,  followed  by  the  corpe 
of  Major  General  lieintzelman.  The  necessary  cavalry  will  be 
assigned  to  these  columns  by  Major-General  McDowell,  to  whom 
Tegular  and  frequent  reports  will  be  made.  The  general  head- 
quarters will  he  some  w  lie  re  on  the  AVarrenton  turnpike. 
By  command  of  MAJOit-G£2sEKAL  Pope, 

George  D.  Ruggles, 
Colonel  and  Chief'  of  Staff, 

The  enemy  he  thns  ordered  pursned  were  at  that  m<h 
menty  aa  thej  had  been  sinoe  noon  the  previous  dayi  all  np. 
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posted  in  strong  posituwi  flushed  with  success,  confident 
in  themselves,  wiil  zested,  and  not  inferior  m  nnmhers. 
And  their  skillfiil  leader  was  only  waiting  the  opportune 
moment  to  launch  the  mighty  thunderholt  of  war  he  so 

ably  wielded.  Such  was  the  situation.  But  nothing  had 
any  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  infatuated  commander ; 
the  bh)ody  repulses  oi  the  previous  day,  the  loss  of 
ground  on  both  wings,  the  information  thrust  upon  him 
bj  McDowell,  Porter,  Ricketts,  and  Reynolds  that  Loug- 
stoeet's  advance  had  passed  Gainesville  before  nine  o'clock 
the  previous  morning,  oyer  twenty-four  hours  before,  and 
that  his  forces  had  confronted  Porter  and  Reynolds  all 
the  afternoon  before,  —  all,  all  was  disregarded,  and  Pope, 
impervious  alike  to  reason  and  to  facts,  without  a  recou- 
noissance  save  the  spirited  push  of  the  hundred  High- 
landers, gave  the  fatal  order  fraught  with  disaster  to  his 
army,  and  the  acme  of  his  own  fatuity  and  incompetence. 

But  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  order 
never  attempted  to  carry  it  out  according  to  its  terms. 
With  ihe  exception  perhaps  of  McDowell,  they  knew  too 
well  that  it  was  an  order  impossible  to  execute.  Rickette, 
already  in  contact  with  the  hostile  line,  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  no  intention  of  retreatinof,  and  was  ordered  to 
hold  his  position.  Porter  made  no  ctFort  to  push  up  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  followed  by  the  divisions  of  iiLing 
and  Reynolds."  The  pursuit  feature  of  the  order  was 
ignored  by  all,  and  instead  of  it  a  strong  column  of  attack 
was  organized  against  Jackson's  centre.  This  was  com- 
posed of  Porter's  troops  and  King's  division,  under 
Porter^s  command,  and  was  slowly  formed  behind  llie 
screen  of  woods  in  advance  of  the  right  centre  of  the 
Union  lines.  Stevens's  division,  two  brigades  of  lucketts'a 
division,  and  Kearny  held  the  lines  on  the  rig-ht.  In  rear 
of  Porter  and  King,  and  in  rear  of  the  centre,  were  placed 
Hooker's,  Reno's,  and  two  brigades  of  Ricketts's  divisioii. 
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and  all  o£  Sigel's  corps  except  McLean's  brigade^  which 
held  the  left,  south  of  the  pike,  in  front  of  the  €9iinn 
Hill.   Reynolds  with  his  small  division  extended  the  line 

on  McLean's  left.  Extending  from  Eosefield  for  a  long 
distance  toward  the  right,  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  was 
planted  a  long  row  of  artillery,  —  forty  guns  at  least,  — 
as  near  together  as  they  could  be  handled,  while  other 
batteries  were  in  rear,  unable  to  find  a  place  in  the  line. 
A  few  batteries  ooenpied  positions  in  advance  of  this 
ridge,  and  exchanged  incessant  fire  with  tiie  enemy's  gnns 
across  the  wide^  open  ground.  Thus  Pope  bunched  nearly 
lus  whole  army  in  the  centre,  leaving  his  right  weak,  and 
his  left  wing  a  mere  handful. 

While  Porter  was  slowly  forming  his  column,  his  skir- 
mishers pushed  forward  over  the  open  ground  nearly  to 
Groveton.  Reynolds,  too,  advanced  his  skirmishers  on  the 
left  through  the  skirt  of  woods  near  Groveton,  south  of 
the  pike,  and  discovered  the  enemy's  skimushm  extending 
fsr  to  his  left  and  rear,  ^  evidently  masking  a  column  of 
tile  enemy  formed  for  attack  on  my  left  flank,  when  our 
line  should  be  suiliciently  advanced."  So  important  was 
this  discovery  deemed  by  Keynoltls  that  he  galloped 
instantly  to  Pope  and  reported  it.  How  tlie  information 
was  received  is  graphically  tokl  hy  General  Ruggles, 
Pope's  chief  of  staff,  in  a  letter  to  G^eneral  Porter,  which 
the  author  is  permitted  to  use :  — 

At  two  F.  M.  or  tbereabontB,  Reynolds  earns  dashing  vp^  his 
horse  covered  with  foam,  threw  himself  <mt  of  the  saddle,  and 
nid,  *  Genefsl  Pope,  the  enemy  is  tanung  oar  lef t^'  Geneesl 
Pope  replied,  *  Oh,  I  guess  not ! '  Reynolds  rejoined,  *  I  have 
consideTed  this  mf  onnation  of  snffioient  importance  to  run  the 
gsnnilet  of  three  rebel  battsUons  to  bring  it  to  you  in  person. 
I  had  thought  you  would  believe  m^/  Thereupon  General 
Pope  tnnied  to  General  John  Buf ord  and  ssid,  *'  General  Buford, 
tske  jour  brigade  of  oavaliy  and  go  out  end  see  if  the  enemy  Is 
voL.n 
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tening  our  UH  flanlb'  BtyaoUi  tliMi  said,  *  I  go  buk  to  my 

How  clearly  this  iuciclent  reveals  tlie  infatuated^  dogged 
state  of  mind  that  possessed  Pope  1 

It  is  after  four  p.  m.  when  Porter  gives  the  order  to 
advance*  The  first  and  thud  bi%ade8  «£  MoieU's  divi- 
sion in  odlumnsy  under  Bnttetfieldi  ate  in  fnmt,  Sjkm^B 
legulars  are  in  support.  King's  diynion,  under  Hatdi, 
advances  on  the  right  of  Butterfield  iu  a  column  seven 
lines  deep,  with  intervals  of  fifty  yards  bet^veen  the 
lines.  Sweeping  through  the  woods,  they  come  in  sight 
of  the  railroad  embankment  and  the  wooded  hill  beyond 
it.  Instantly  the  whole  side  of  the  hill  and  edges  of  the 
"Woods  swarm  with  men  before  unseen.  Says  Grenenl 
Warren  in  his  report :  The  effect  was  not  unlike  flodh 
ing  a  covey  of  quails."  A  terrific  musketry  is  poured 
upon  the  advancing  column,  while  a  storm  of  shell  and 
shrapnel  smite  its  flank  with  most  deadly  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries on  the  hdge  to  the  left  front.  With  hearty  cheers, 
the  advancing  troops  desperately  charge  the  emlMmkment 
and  railroad  cut  on  the  right  of  it,  and  when  repulsed, 
charge  again,  and  then  cling  to  their  ground  and  open 
steady  musketry.  All  in  Tain.  Longstreet  throws  two 
more  batteries  forward  on  the  ridofe,  and  fatally  enfilades 
the  struggling  troops.  '*  Buttei liild's  troops  are  torn  to 
pieces,'^  says  Sykes.  In  half  an  hour  all  is  over,  the  re- 
pulse is  complete,  and  the  shattered  troops  move  sullenly 
hack,  bearing  out  many  wounded.  In  that  short  time 
they  have  lost  700  men. 

General  Stevens,  having  formed  his  divisions  in  three 
lines,  each  a  brigade,  moves  forward  through  the  woods 
on  the  right  of  Porter's  column,  and,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  attacks  simultaneously  with  him,  at  once  becomea 
furiously  engaged,  and  saffeiB  hea^  loss,  inclndbg 
Colonel  Famswordi,  who  ia  severely  woonded.  Genml 

\ 
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SteraiB  maintoins  ihu  oonteit  until  PtnWs  oolmnn  is 
repnlsecl,  wben  he  withdraw  his  command  to  the  first 

ridge  m  rear  of  the  woods,  postiug  his  lines  just  behind 
the  crest,  with  skirmisherb  holding  the  edge  of  the  ^  oods. 

Porter's  attack,  made  nearly  at  the  same  point  as 
GxoTer%  did  not  penetrate  the  enemy's  position  so 
deeply.  With  only  2500  men,  the  latter  broke  two  lines 
and  swept  eighty  yards  beyond  the  embankment,  while 
Porter  with  12,000  men  did  not  carry  the  embankment. 
Bat  how  different  the  conditions  under  which  he  at- 
tacked, —  the  enemy  in  stronger  force,  better  prepared, 
and  Longstreet's  terrible  artillery  tearing  to  pieces  the 
^nk  of  the  columns  I  And  is  not  something  due  the 
morale  of  his  troops,  which  was  almost  systematically 
broken  by  the  blunders  and  disasters  of  this  unhappy 
eampalga  ?  With  what  confidence  could  King's  division 
be  expected  to  charge,  which,  after  marching  all  day 
Thursday,  sustained  the  fierce  and  stubborn  fight  near 
Groveton  with  Jackson's  two  divisions,  then  moved  away 
at  midnight,  abandoning  their  wounded  and  the  field 
they  had  so  bravely  won ;  then  marching  all  the  next  day, 
wit^  occasional  halts,  until  at  dusk  they  were  brought 
upon  the  field,  and,  deceived  with  false  hopes  of  success, 
were  dashed  against  overpowering  masses  of  the  enemy 
almost  on  the  scene  of  their  recent  battle,  and  only 
twelve  hours  after  it,  and  were  broken  and  driven  back 
with  disaster  ;  and  the  third  day  —  Saturday  —  were  ex- 
posed to  shell  fire  for  several  hours,  while  slowly  taking 
place  in  the  attacking  column,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  were  about  to  be  hurled  against  the  veiy  centre  and 
strongest  part  of  <^e  enemy's  position,  from  which  every 
attack  of  the  previous  day  had  been  met  with  bloody  re- 
pulse,—  "Where  even  priN;ites  realized,"  says  Colonel 
Charles  W.  Roberts,  comiiianding"  Mo  roll's  first  brigade, 
''that  they  were  going  into  the  jaws  o£  death  itself"? 
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Clearly,  tliis  was  not  sucli  an  attack  as  these  troops  would 
have  made  if  in  their  normal  condition,  and  with  any 
hopes  of  success.  And  their  able  commander  did  not 
drive  it  home  with  the  full  weight  and  yigor  of  one  who, 
confident  of  success,  puts  in  the  last  man  and  the  last 
effort  SyWs  division  was  not  l»oaght  up  to  renew  the 
charge  upon  the  lailroad,  for  Porter,  aedng  that  sooeees 
was  hopeless,  wisely  used  it  to  cover  the  faUing  hack  of 
Butterfield  and  Hatch. 

The  enemy's  reports  bear  abundant  ^vitIless  to  the 
lantry  and  severity  of  Porter's  charp^e,  which  shook  Jack- 
son so  that  even  he  called  aloud  £or  assistanoe.   In  his 
report  he  sajs :  — 

u  The  Eedend  infantry,  ahoot  fonr  o*clook  in  the  evenu^, 
moved  from  under  cover  in  the  woods  and  advanoed  in  several 
lines,  first  engaging  the  ri^t,  but  soon  eztending  its  attask  to 
the  oentie  and  left.  In  a  few  minntes  onr  satire  line  was 
engaged  in  a  fieiee  and  ssaguinsfy  struggle.  As  one  line  was 
repulsed,  another  took  its  place  and  pressed  forward,  as  if 
deteiminedt  hy  foroe  ol  nnmhers  and  f niy  of  assault,  to  drive 
us  from  our  positions^  So  impetuous  snd  well  suststned  were 
these  onsets  as  to  indues  me  to  send  to  the  oommanding  general 
lor  rsmfotosmenW 

Says  Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  who  commanded  the 
second  brigade  of  Ewell's  division :  — 

Before  the  railroad  cut,  the  fight  was  most  obstinate.  I  saw 
a  Federal  flag  hold  its  position  for  half  an  boor  within  ten 
ysrds  of  the  flag  of  one  of  the  regiments  in  the  cut,  and  go 
down  six  or  eight  times ;  and  after  the  fight  one  hundred  deed 
were  lying  witbiii  twenty  yards  from  the  cut,  some  them 
within  two  feet  of  it.  The  men  fought  until  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  and  then  threw  stones*  Lieutenant  Lewis  Ran- 
dolph killed  one  with  a  stone,  and  I  saw  him  after  the  fight 
with  his  skull  fnM^tured.*' 

With  Porter's  repulse  comes  Lee's  opportnnityi  the 
opening  for  which  he  has  bo  coolly  waited  the  better  part 
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of  two  days.  Longstreet,  anticipating  the  order  to  ad- 
vance, throws  forward  his  whole  wing  in  one  of  those 
overwhelming  attacks  for  ^vhich  he  became  famous.  At 
first  there  seems  to  be  almost  nothing  to  oppose  the 
avalanche.  Pope  has  just  ordered  Reynolds's  division  to 
the  right  of  the  pike  to  aid  in  proteeting  Porter's  witl^ 
diawaly  although  more  than  half  the  amy  was  bonched 
together  there  in  the  centre^  and  Meade's  and  Seymour's 
brigades  and  Hansom's  battery  have  taken  the  new  posi- 
tion. Colonel  G.  K.  Wancn.  oi'  Sykes's  division,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  seoini;-  Ilazlett's  battery,  which  was 
well  advanced  on  the  pike,  uncovered  by  Reynolds's 
movement,  has  just  hurried  his  little  brigade  of  two  regi- 
ments, 5th  and  10th  New  York^  over  to  the  left  of  the 
road  to  support  the  battery,  when  the  storm  bunts  upon 
him.  Enxionsly  asssiled  in  front,  masses  of  the  enemy 
come  swarming  through  the  woods  on  his  left  and  rear, 
and  it  is  only  by  breaking  to  the  rear  that  any  escape 
capture.  His  loss  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-one,  but  the 
few  minutes  he  holds  back  the  enemy  saves  the  guns. 
Reynolds's  remaining  brigade,  under  Anderson,  with  three 
batteries,  in  the  act  of  moving  to  the  right  as  ordered, 
is  suddenly  assailed  with  fury  and  forced  to  turn  and 
fight  where  it  stands,  and  now  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
onslaught.  Under  oover  of  the  woods,  the  enemy  has 
completely  tamed  the  flank  of  sll  the  Union  positions,  as 
Reynolds  had  told  Pope  only  an  hoar  before,  and  now 
strikes  them  with  heavy  masses  of  infantry  on  both  front 
and  left.  After  a  gallant  resistance  Anderson  is  forced 
back,  with  the  loss  of  four  guns  of  Kerns's  battery  and 
the  caissons  of  Cooper's.  McLean,  who  sees  with  amaze- 
ment Reynolds's  division  move  away,  leaving  him  to  hold 
the  bill  alone,  at  once  d^loys  his  brigade,  fscmg  west- 
ward, and  receives  the  attach  He  now  changes  &ont 
to  the  left,  and  in  a  magnificent  ehaige  drives  back  the 
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flankiug  forces  of  the  enemy,  but  has  to  oHer  his  right  in 
the  movement  to  the  deadly  enfilade  fire  from  his  former 
front,  and  he,  too,  bravely  struggling,  is  borne  back  over 
the  Chinii  Hill.  Meantime  the  generals  in  the  centre  are 
making  frantic  efforts  to  hurry  troops  over  to  the  left 
General  Zealona  B.  Tower,  diatingiushed  for  hb  gallai^ 
trf  in  the  Mexican  war,  one  ol  the  ablest  officers  of  the 
army,  leads  the  two  reserve  brigades  of  Bidcetts  aeron 
the  pike  and  up  the  Chinn  Hill,  where  McLean  is  being 
overborne  ;  but,  before  he  can  reach  a  good  position, 
his  men  are  falling  by  scores,  he  is  stricken  down  with  a 
severe  wound^— disabled  for  life  and  his  career  in  the 
field  dosedi — and  ere  long  his  brigadee  are  driven  hadk. 
Colonel  Koltesy  of  SigeTs  corps,  leading  his  brigade  to  the 
same  position,  is  killed,  and  his  troops,  too,  are  forced 
back.  General  Schenck,  leading  reinforcements  to  Mc- 
Lean, is  wounded.  The  enemy  have  driven  the  last  de- 
fenders from  the  Chinn  Hill  and  plateau,  and  their  exultant 
lines  go  sweeping  on  to  complete  the  victory.  But  Rej^ 
nolds,  with  Meade's  and  Seymour's  brigades^  and  Milroj 
with  his  brigade^  are  now  formed  in  line  upon  the  slope 
of  tiie  Henry  Hill,  along  or  near  the  Sadley  road,  and 
throw  back  the  charging  Confederates  with  deadly  fire, 
and  soon  Sykes's  regulars,  Buchanan's  and  Chapman*s 
brig'ades,  and  Weed's  battery  reinforce  tlie  hard-prebsed 
and  struggling  line,  extending  it  farther  to  the  left  and 
rear.  The  enemy  cannot  break  it^  but  his  fire  fast  thins 
its  ranks^  and  his  flanking  movement  and  deadly  enfilade 
atiU  continue.  At  last  night  is  at  hand,  and  Uie  fiury  of 
his  attack  abates.  The  defenders,  spent  with  heavy  loss 
and  the  hard  strugg-lc,  now  fall  back  ;  bnt  General  Reno 
has  just  led  his  second  brigade  and  Graham's  battery  up 
the  hill,  and  forms  his  three  regiments,  21st  Massachu- 
setts, 51st  Pennsylvania,  and  51st  New  York,  around  its 
crest  in  a  thin  line  fiunog  both  the  CSiina  Hill  and  the 
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woods  ou  the  left,  with  the  guns  in  the  intervals  between 
the  r^ments.  In  this  position  he  repulses  after  dark 
two  attacks  of  Wilcox's  troops,  the  last  efforts  of  Long^ 
stroet'B  mighty  onslaught.  After  nine  o'clock,  after  the 
fighting  had  ceased,  be  quietly  zetiree  from  the  hill  and 
nittehee  to  Gentmille. 

In  the  centre  Jaokgon's  right  fallowed  np  Portev^s  le- 
treatmg  troops  sharply;  hat  the  fire  of  the  numerous 
guns  searching  aU  the  open  ground  there,  and  the  firm 
attitude  of  our  troops,  kept  them  at  bay.  But  when 
the  Chinu  Hill  was  lost,  and  the  enemy's  fire  from  there 
smote^  the  troops  of  Sigel  holding  the  centre  near  the 
pike,  they  were  forced  to  fall  hack  to  the  ridge^  wheie 
they  took  up  a  new  position  behind  the  Sodley  road. 

As  soon  as  Long^treet^s  attack  was  well  in  progress^ 
all  the  label  guns  upon  the  high  ridge  weie  tomed  upon 
our  right,  for  they  dared  not  e<mtinue  firing  upon  the 
left  and  centre  for  fear  of  injuring  their  own  troops  now 
swarming  onward  agauist  the  Union  positions,  and  the 
concentric  fire  of  forty  guns  now  pounded  with  a  perfect 
hail  of  shot  and  shell  the  Union  troops  and  batteries  on 
that  wing.  The  men  there  lay  hugging  the  ground  in 
rear  of  the  g^nnSy  partially  sheltered  by  the  low  ridges^ 
while  ihe  artillery  fired  with  its  utmost  rapidity  upon  the 
rebel  lines  of  battle  emerging  over  the  distant  ridge 
and  advancing  down  the  slope  until  lost  to  view  in  the 
woods,  or  beneath  the  smoke  which  now  hung  over  the 
lower  ground.  They  swept  onward  in  splendid  order, 
not  in  one  or  two  long  lines,  bnt  regiment  after  regiment, 
separately,  with  blood-red  colors  proudly  borne  aloft  and 
pointed  f orwardf  like  wave  after  weto  of  ocean  after  a 
stonB;  rolling  onward  with  resistless  majesty  and  power. 
Xiom  the  gnat  battery  in  our  oentre  Mehed  a  mighty 
and  oontmnons  rosr  and  yolume  of  dmnder^  and  dense 
olouds  of  dusky,  sulphurous  smoke  rolled  over  the  hndr 
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scape  in  front ;  while  beyond  it,  on  the  left,  but  appar- 
ently beneath  its  folds,  rose  the  incessant  clatter  and 
crackle  o£  musketiy,  with  now  and  again  the  heavier, 
sharper  noise  of  great  volleys,  telling  of  the  dreadful 
struggle  raging  there.  Sorely  there  are  no  sights  and 
sounds  more  tettible  than  those  of  a  great  battle. 

When  this  scene  of  pandemonium  was  at  its  height, 
General  Stevens  quietly  remarked  to  General  Rickett^,  as 
they  stood  near  one  of  our  batteries  watching  the  fi^ht 
on  the  left  front :  If  we  can  hold  the  right  here,  the 
enemy  must  be  repulsed,  for  General  Pope  has  nearly  all 
his  troops  over  therey  and  ean  eertainly  repel  any  attack 
on  his  left." 

Soon  after  this  General  Reno  was  standing  with  Gen- 
eral Stevens  near  the  same  point.  The  battery  had  ceased 
firing,  for  the  enemy's  infantry  were  no  longer  visible. 
Suddenly  a  tall  young  fellow,  in  a  Union  sergeiint's  uni- 
form, came  running  up  the  slope  from  the  woods  two 
hundred  yards  in  front,  and  cried  out,  Don't  fire  on 
that  regiment;  it  is  the  26th  New  York.  It  has  been  in 
the  woodsy  and  is  just  coming  ont.  Don't  fire !  Don't 
fire ! "  An  looked,  and  there,  at  the  edge  of  the  woodsy 
was  a  line  of  troops  in  blue  uniforms  just  forming.  Gfen- 
eral  Reno  turned  to  General  Stevens,  as  if  in  doubt ;  but 
Captain  Stevens,  knowing  that  the  enemy's  skirmisheTS 
held  the  edge  of  the  woods  ever  since  ours  were  drawn  in, 
impulsively  called  out  to  the  battoiy,  Fire  1  They  sie 
rebels  I  Eire!"  The  guns  instaniLy  fired  upon  them, 
and  as  quickly  they  disappeared,  melted,  into  the  woods. 
The  sergeant,  too,  had  disappeared,  when  we  turned  to 
find  him,  having  made  good  use  of  his  long  legs  to  rejoin 
his  companions  when  his  bold  ruse  failed. 

A  little  later,  when  the  great  struggle  on  the  left  was 
still  ragingy  a  mounted  officer  came  galloping  at  high 
speed  down  to  the  line  and  deliveied  an  order  from  Qeor 
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eral  Pope  to  retreat.  "  General  Pope  orders  the  right 
wing  to  fall  back  at  once.  The  enemy  has  turned  the 
left,  and  if  it  remains  half  an  hour  longer^  it  will  be  cut 
off  and  captured/'  With  this,  back  he  raced,  faster,  if 
poflnble^  than  he  came.  Veiy  deliberstely  and  quietly 
General  Stevens  gave  ilie  necesBaij  oiden,  cautioning  hk 
colonels  against  haste  or  flnny.  One  by  one  the  guns 
ceased  firing,  and  were  limLercd  up  and  taken  to  the 
rear.  When  the  last  one  had  gone,  the  infantry  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  marched  back  in  usual  marching  column. 
Oat  of  the  woods  in  front  the  enemy  were  swarming  like 
angiy  bees  in  doads  of  skirmishersy  and  beginning  to 
push  up  the  slope.  By  the  time  our  troops  had  moved 
two  hundred  jtads  back  from  the  little  ridge  or  roU  of 
ground  they  had  just  left,  the  enemy  came  pouring  over  it 
in  considerable  numbers.  But  General  Stevens  had  thrown 
his  two  rear  regiments  in  line,  and  they  opened  with  a 
well-aimed  volley,  which  instantly  cleared  the  ridge  of 
the  pursuers.  The  regiments  promptly  resumed  the  re> 
treaty  and  four  hundred  yards  fiuther  bade  filed  past  two 
more  of  General  Stevens's  regimentSy  which  in  like  man- 
ner  stood  in  line  ready  to  repel  too  hot  a  pursuit.  At 
this  moment  General  Kearny  came  from  the  right  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force,  apparently  a  regiment,  passing 
along  the  rear  side  of  a  point  of  woods  which  extended 
to  near  where  General  Stevens's  line  stood.  Just  then 
the  enemy  began  firing  out  of  this  cover.  Instantly 
Kearny  fronted  his  scanty  force  into  line  and  dashed  it 
into  iiie  woods ;  but  quickly  a  sharp  voDey  resounded  in 
the  timber,  and  his  men  came  riinninp;^  out,  and  continued 
the  rear,  ])ursued  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers  in  equal 
disorder.  Upon  these  the  waiting  line  poured  a  dehber- 
ate  volley^  and  back  they  went  running  into  the  woods. 
The  troopSy  after  administering  this  sharp  rebuff,  filed  off 
to  the  rear  unmolested,  and  moved  over  a  promineiit 
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xidgte  a'thonsaiid  yaids  back^  aloog  die  orart  of  whieh  wm 
drawn  in  line  a  part  of  Rieketto's  division,  apparently 
a  brigade.  It  was  now  fast  growing  dark.  General 
Stevens,  knowing  that  the  pike  ^vould  be  crowded  with 
retre<ating  troops^  wished  to  cross  Bull  Run  somewhere 
above  the  bridge,  and  sent  for  Major  Elliott,  of  the  Higb- 
landers,  who  was  at  the  first  battle  of  Boll  Bon,  and 
might  know  of  some  piacfticable  ford.  This  proved  to  be 
the  caae ;  and  after  some  litHe  delay  Ae  division,  guided 
by  Major  Elliott,  crossed  at  Locke's  or  Bed  House  Ford, 
and  moved  by  a  cross-road  to  the  pike,  where,  finding  the 
main  road  jammed  full  of  troops  and  artillery  flowing 
past  in  a  dense  column.  General  Stevena  bivouacked  till 
morning,  when  he  moved  to  Centreville. 

While  the  division  was  waitmg  on  the  ridge  bebind 
Bicketts's  troops^  ihey  opened  witb  a  sadden  voUey,  as 
startling  as  nnezpectedy  in  the  darkness.  Tbe  enemy, 
pursuing,  were  advancing  up  the  hill  when  this  volley 
stopped  them,  and,  falling  back  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
they  lay  there  all  night.  Ricketts's  brigade  immediately 
moved  oft  to  the  left  by  a  farm  road  to  a  ford  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  bridge,  where  they  crossed.  Soon  after 
tbese  troops  bad  filed  away  in  the  darkness.  General  Ste 
vens  sent  lieutenant  Heffron,  one  of  bis  aides,  to  tbe 
crest  which  they  had  just  left,  telling  bim  to  observe,  try 
if  he  could  see  or  hear  the  enemy,  and  come  back  and 
report.  After  sufficient  time  liad  elapsed  for  Heffron  to 
have  performed  the  duty,  he  sent  Captain  btevens  on  a 
similar  errand,  for  his  column  was  not  qnite  ready  to 
move,  owing  to  delay  in  finding  ont  aboat  the  ford,  and 
ihere  was  nothing  between  it  and  the  enemy.  He,  too^ 
rode  back  to  tbe  crest,  gazed  into  tbe  darkness,  listened 
intently,  ^vitllout  catching  sight  or  sound,  and  started  to 
ride  down  the  front  of  the  ridge  to  make  sure  of  the 
enemy's,  position,  when  the  re^tion  that  Hebron  had 
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probably  done  that  very  thing  and  had  not  returned 
canaed  him  to  turn  back  and  rejoin  his  command,  the 
lear  of  whieh  was  just  moving  off,  Heffron  had  lidden 
doim  liho  dope  and  into  tho  enemy's  line  at  its  f oo^ 
and  mm  eaptnied* 

At  this  lime  two  Imgades  of  Kearny's  diyisiony  which, 
being  more  in  rear  than  Ricketts's,  had  moved  back  before 
him,  were  on  or  in  front  of  the  ridge,  only  a  musket-shot 
to  the  left  of  the  enemy  lyin^  at  its  foot,  each  force 
ignorant  of  the  other's  presence,  and  remained  there 
until  ten  p.  m.,  when  they  retreated  by  the  same  route  as 
Bieketts.  Poe's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  right,  fell  baek, 
and  reerossed  die  mn  by  the  same  ford  as  General  St^ 
▼ens's  dimon,  and  before  it  Thns  tiie  troops  of  the 
right  wing  made  good  their  retreat  in  perfect  order  and 
without  loss,  except  that  of  some  guns  of  Ricketts.^ 

General  Pope  in  his  report,  after  claimiug  that  he  re- 
puked  the  enemy  at  all  points,  states  that  he  gave  the 
order  to  withdraw  to  Centrevilie  after  eight  o'clock  at 
night  No  doubt  he  did  give  such  an  order  at  that  time, 
but  he  suppresses  all  mention  of  the  orders  he  gaye  to 
retreat  and  fall  back  long  before  that  time,  when  he  saw 
his  left  being  turned  and  overpowered,  and,  his  presump- 
tuous confidence  knocked  out  of  him,  thought  more  of 
saving"  part  of  his  army  than  of  repelling  the  enemy. 
And  then  it  was,  about  six  p.  M.,  that  so  many  troops  were 
hurried  off  the  field  in  retreat  to  Centreviiie,  among  them 
Nagle's  brigade,  of  Reno's  divisioUi  two  brigades  of 
Hooker's^  King's  division,  and  some  of  Sigel's  troops  in 
the  oentre>  and  the  whole  of  the  right  wing;  and  then, 
toO;  it  was  that  he  dispatohed  the  order  to  General  Banks 
at  Bristoe  Station  to  destroy  the  public  property  and 

s  TlMNpotli«C  JftdcMii  tad  UitidNBdiafttM  indulge  in  moeli  enggem- 
tion  M  to  driring  the  Uniim  f  otMt  in  their  fttati,  hot  himgttnti,  with  men* 
troth,  tlM  Ib  Ut  bock,  p.  180^«liil "  jMiMB  t»  poU  «p  mi  OB  tha 
kft** 
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retreat  to  Centreville.  At  that  time  the  head  of  Frank- 
lin's corps  o£  the  Anoj  of  the  Potomac  was  up  to  the 
stone  bridge  on  its  march  to  reinforce  Pope,  and  might 
have  heen  naed  to  mautaan  his  hattik  Bat  that  com- 
mander alieady  had  moie  men  on  the  field  tiian  he  ms 
capable  of  using.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  Sheridan, 
a  Grant,  a  Meade,  or  a  Thomas,  his  gallant  army  would 
never  have  retreated  from  the  field,  and  mi<^lit  have 
inflicted  a  deadly  blow  upon  its  anta^i^onist.  How  bravely 
and  even  desperately  the  Union  troops  fought  is  best 
attested  by  the  Confederate  reports,  and  the  nine  thoa* 
sand  Confederate  losses  in  killed  and  'wounded.  The 
Union  loss,  indading  that  of  iJie  28thj  amounted  to  four* 
teen  thousand*  That  at  the  end  of  die  battle  there  iras 
disorder  and  demoralization  among  some  commands  it 
•were  idle  to  deny,  but  it  has  been  grossly  exaggerated. 

Note.  —  General  Pope's  reports  are  very  erroneous  and  misleadin;:^ ;  the 
hifltoriefi  of  the  battle,  following  hia  statements,  soaroe  less  so.  He  and  thej 
Ittb&taallj  speakcxt  eovpa  whan  onlj  brigtdM  vsn  engaged,  and  giv*  all  Ms 
diipMitioiui  and  mofenittite  mi  «ipMt  ik  foMtlioa^  and  ocdw  tlift  mvmw 
of  tin  fact.  It  if  mUf  hf  OMnful  stady  of  the  reports  ol  dirinon,  brigade, 
and  r^f^^mental  commandersi,  and  of  the  dispatches  on  the  field,  that  the 
shift inf^  stni^'gle  can  be  trared  out.     War  Rt^cordSt  Bepwt  aJui 

Testuaonj  in  lie?iew  ol  ifitx-John  f  ortei  Case. 
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THE  BATTLB  OF  OHASIILLT 

Having  safely  withdrawn  his  division  from  the  disas- 
trous field,  cnMBing  Bull  Bun  bj  Red  Houge  Ford,  Geneiul 
Stevens  oondueted  it  to  the  main  tuinpike,  now  biunful 
wi^  retreatmg  troops.  It  was  night,  too,  and  quite  dark. 

Unwilling  to  plunge  his  command  into  tlie  crowded 
throng,  he  halted  and  allowed  them  to  sleep  on  their 
arms  by  the  roadside,  while  the  dense,  dark  tide  of  troops, 
trains^  and  artillery  flowed  past  all  night.  After  daylight 
lie  resumed  the  march  by  the  pike,  now  dear,  and  halted 
for  breakfast  in  the  fields  a  mile  from  Centreville.  The 
men  were  ravenously  hungiyy  having  long  since  emptied 
tiheir  haversacks ;  tilie  supply  trains  were  in  the  vear,  no 
one  knew  where,  so  that  a  drink  of  water  and  a  tightened 
bell  seemed  destined  to  be  the  only  breakfast.  But  Gen- 
eral Stevens,  having  observed  a  small  herd  of  cattle  near 
by  belonging  to  some  commissary,  had  them  driven  up 
and  slaughtered;  some  wagons  loaded  with  hard  bread 
were  also  seized,  and  soon  the  entire  command  were  cook- 
ing and  enjoying  a  hearty  repast  of  beefsteak  and  hard- 
tack. 

General  Stevens  now  received  ordm  horn  General 

Pope  to  act  as  rear^guard.    Reno's  division  (that  officer 

being  ill  and  off  duty),  a  brigade  of  ca\'alry,  and  two  bat- 
teries were  added  to  his  command  for  that  duty,  the  most 
important  and  responsible  in  the  army  at  this  juncture. 
He  moved  out  and  took  position  on  Cub  Bun,  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  front  of  Centreville,  throwing  out  a 
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strong  skiTmisli  line  beyond  Hie  ereek,  and  disposing  his 

batteries  and  troops  to  rebibt  au  attack.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, the  enemy  did  not  press  on  after  his  victory, 
although  he  appeared  in  force,  advanced  his  skirmish  line 
in  plain  view,  and  opened  briskly  with  bis  artillery,  to 
which  onrs  as  biiskly  replied.  The  day  was  wet,  driip 
ding,  and  dreaxy,  bat  at  last  wore  away  with  nothing 
more  serions. 

At  night  General  Reynolds  and  his  division  relieved 
General  Stevens.  He  criticised  some  of  the  latter's  dis- 
positions, which  called  out  a  sharp  rejoinder.  He  de- 
clared that  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  too  closOy  and 
deployed  a  regiment  to  drive  them  back,  but  his  men,  to 
his  intense  chagrin,  hung  back.  Then  he  said  the  enemy 
might  attack  at  any  moment.  But  General  Stevens  did 
not  share  his  apprehensions,  and  remarked  to  him,  ^'I 
think  it  most  probable  that  the  enemy  will  move  aioimd 
and  strike  us  under  the  ribs." 

After  being  relieved,  the  division  moved  to  Centreville, 
and  bivouacked  on  the  heights  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
hamlet.  The  following  morning,  Monday,  September  1, 
the  officers  straightened  out  their  oommands  and  took 
account  of  their  losses;  rations  and  ammunition  were 
brought  up  and  issued ;  and  all  hoped  for  at  least  one  day 
of  much  needed  rest.  Captain  Stevens,  by  direction  of  the 
general,  coinited  tlie  stacks  of  muskets,  and  found  the 
latter  to  number  2012.  Half  o£  the  division  had  fallen 
in  battle,  or  on  the  march,  since  leaving  Eredeiicksburg  a 
fortnight  before. 

lieutenant  S.  N.  Benjamin,  a  very  braye  and  intelfi- 
gent  young  officer,  whom  General  Stevens  treated  with 
great  kindness  and  consideration  during  the  campaign,  re- 
lates that  about  noon  the  general  came  to  his  battery,  — 

aud  came  wheie  I  was  sitting.  (My  crutohes  had  been  broken, 
and  I  oonld  not  rise  without  help.)   I  soon  saw  that  he  fait 
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ymj  Uae,— ihtt  lie  folt  Hw  d«fei*  wj  keenly,  and  femd  Ha 
effeot  on  tha  men.  I  tried  to  lanue  lum  that  bis  own 
lelt  move  devoted  to  lilm  than  ever,  and  il  poadblo  more  futh 
in  his  akiU  than  before.  And  thia  was  God^a  troth,  ^M^y  ciic?, 
and  he  bad  eaned  il 

**  Still  he  lelt  ytacj  blue.  I  adced  him  if  he  would  write  to 
hia  wife.  ^Yes;  bat  thete  ia  no  way  to  said  a  letter  in.  I 
am  anziooB  to  eend  word.'  ^Well,  genml,  yoa  write,  and 
I  will  aeod  it  by  some  Christian  or  Sanitary  man.  We  have 
just  eent  letten,and  I  will  have  a  man  watoh  the  tmnpihe  nntil 
some  one  will  take  it^ 

He  seemed  much  pleased  with  tiiis.  I  brought  him  the 
envelope,  ete.,  and  he  wrote  on  a  book,  sitting  on  the  groond. 
Before  be  bad  finished,  tiie  order  same  to  move.  He  closed  it 
hastily,  after  giving  some  orders,  gave  it  to  me,  and  went  to  his 
beadqmaters.  The  letter  was  given  to  a  gentleman  going  to 
Washington  with  a  woiuded  man.'* 

It  was  General  Stevens's  last  letter. 

While  the  beaten  and  distracted  Unioii  commander  was 
trying  to  straighten  out  his  forces  huddled  about  Centre- 
ville,  uncertain  whether  to  risk  further  conflict  or  to  fall 
back  to  the  defenses  of  Washington,  Lee  was  moviug  his 
whole  army  in  one  column^  to  fall  upon  his  enemy^s  line 
of  retreat  and  rear.  The  veiy  day  after  the  battle  be 
advaaoed  Jackson's  wing  aerosa  Bull  Ron  by  Sudley  Ford 
to  the  Little  River  turnpike,  wbicb  nina  stratgbt  to  Fair* 
fax  Court  House,  and  there  intersects  the  Alexandria  and 
Warrenton  ^^S^^^  miles  behind  Centreville.    On  this 

Monday  morninsr  Jackson  was  marcliiug  down  the  turn- 
pike with  Loiio  sti  ect  and  his  whole  wing-  following  closely 
in  support,  thus  turniug  the  Union  army  at  Centreville, 
and  moving  to  fall  upon  its  only  line  of  retreat ;  "  to  strike 
it  under  the  ribs,"  as  General  Stevens  so  dearly  foresaw* 
Pope  had  taken  no  steps  to  antioipato  or  guard  against 
this  fatal  flank  movement.  He  ma  groping  in  the  dark, 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue,  and  consequently 
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lie  did  nothing  until  noon,  when  staitiing  news  fomd 

him  to  decision  and  to  action. 

Such  IV as  the  situation,  —  the  bulk  of  the  Union  forces 
grouped  about  (Jentrcville  with  their  distraught  com- 
mander,  the  victoxious  rebel  armj,  in  one  strong  ooiunmy 


Jadn^  Rnk  lUnh  to  tn  Ctabmllbk 


Jackson  at  its  head,  turning  their  flank  and  striking  far 
in  their  rear,  —  when,  at  one  p.  m.,  two  cavalrymen  dashed 
up  to  Cm  iieral  Stevens's  heatltjuarters.  They  bore  orders 
to  him  iroui  General  Pope  to  march  immediately  across 
oonntiy,  guided  by  the  two  troopers,  to  the  Little  Rim 
pike,  and  there  take  position  and  hold  in  check  a  cdamn 
of  the  enemy  reported  advancing  down  that  road. 

General  Stevens  soon  had  his  division  nnder  anD% 
moved  across  the  fields,  and  entered  the  Alexandria  pike  a 
short  distance  east  of  Centreville.  Here  Ferrero's  brigade 
of  Reno's  division,  the  other  brigade  after  its  heavy  loss 
on  the  29th  not  being  again  called  upon,  feU  in  behind 
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and  followed.  The  scanty  column  moved  down  the  road 
a  mile  and  a  half,  then  turned  off  to  the  left,  and  followed 
a  farm  road  in  a  nortiieasterlj  direction  between  the  two 
pikes.  As  General  Stevens  and  staff  were  riding  at  the 
head  o£  the  column  the  eaYaliymen  told  how  they  had 
been  oat  foraging  lhat  morning  to  the  little  Biver  pike^ 
and  had  mn  into  a  heavy  oolnmn  of  the  enemy  advan- 
cing down  it,  and  had  made  all  haste  to  gallop  to  Pope's 
headquarters  with  the  news.  Thence  they  were  at  once 
dispatched  to  General  Stevens  with  the  orders  already 
related,  and  directed  to  guide  hie  column  to  the  endan- 
gered zoadL 

This  startling  news  bronght  him  about  noon  by  these 
cayalrymen  was  unquestionably,  the  first  intelligence  that 

Pope  received  of  Lee*8  thrust.  His  own  orders  prove 
this,  £i>r  he  not  only  immediately  dispatched  General  Ste- 
vens to  seize  and  hold  the  Little  River  pike,  but  detached 
Hooker  from  his  division  and  sent  him  to  Germantown, 
a  point  just  in  front  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  where  the 
two  pikes  meet,  to  take  charge  of  eome  troops  there  and 
poet  them  to  resist  die  threatening  movemoat,  ordmd 
BCcDowell— 

"  immediately  to  march  rapidly  back  to  Fairfax  Court  House 
with  your  wiiole  division  (corps)  and  assume  command  of  the 
two  brigades  there,  and  occupy  GerniMiit<iwn  with  your  whole 
force,  so  as  to  cover  the  turnpike  from  this  place  to  Alexandria. 
Jackson  is  re])orteil  advancing  on  Fairfax  with  20,000  men," — 

and  soon  afterwards  hurried  HeintaBelman's  two  divisions 
down  the  pike  toward  Fairfax*  And  it  was  while  thus 
moving  that  General  Kearny  received  General  Stevens's 

urgent  summons,  and  opportunely  hastened,  to  the  stiicken 

field,  as  will  soon  be  related. 

After  proceeding  across  country  several  miles  in  rather 

a  winding  or  crooked  coursei  the  c<dumn  was  marching 

OTor  an  elevated  taet  of  open  eoontiy,  which  sloped  down 
vob.n 
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in  fiKmt  to  a  manhy  hollow  elolilied  with  miall  growth, 
and  partially  timbered.  Beyond  the  hollow,  open  fields 
appeared  again,  and  beyond  them  dense  pine  woods.  To 
the  rear  the  high  ground  extended  to  the  main  turn- 
pike>  half  a  mile  distant,  down  which  were  seen  the  white 
covers  of  the  crowded  wagons  moving  in  retreat. 

At  this  moment  tiie  little  cavalcade  at  the  bead  of  the 
column  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  lebd 
skirmish  line  deployed  across  the  fields  in  front  and  cau- 
tiously advancing  toward  it,  and  the  more  because  the 
Little  River  pike,  as  the  cavalrymen  said,  was  still  some 
distance  away.  The  skirmishers  were  already  across  (he 
hollow  and  close  at  hand  when  first  seen. 

At  the  first  glance  Creneral  Stevens  realized  what  that 
rebel  skirmish  line  poinded.  It  portended  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  tumpikcy  the  only  line  of  retreat.  Ftall 
weU  he  knew  that  the  movement  must  be  arrested,  or  the 
line  of  retreat  would  be  broken,  the  army  cut  in  two 
while  widely  extended  along  the  road,  and  a  great  disaster 
inflicted.  Instantly  he  threw  forward  two  companies  of 
the  Highlanders,  under  Captains  W*  T.  Lusk  and  Robert 
Ives,  to  drive  hsck  the  enemj^s  advance  and  uncover  hii 
movement.  Deploying  in  skirmish  order,  they  ran  for 
ward,  exchanging  a  sharp  fire  with  the  opposing  line  and 
driving  it  back,  crossed  the  hollow,  surmounted  a  e^raded 
railroad  embankment  which  traversed  it,  and  pushed  on 
after  the  rebel  skirmishers  into  the  farther  iields.  The 
embankment  was  the  grade  of  the  same  Manassas  Gap 
Bailroad  over  which|  beyond  Bull  Bnn^  Jackson  made  hk 
fierce  fight 

Captain  Stevens,  directing  the  skinuishers,  had  jot 

ridden  on  top  of  the  embankment,  when  a  rebel  soldier 
half  way  across  the  field  in  front,  who  was  helj>lncr  off  a 
ivoumied  comrade,  withdrew  his  arm  from  bis  comrade  s 
support,  dehberately  aimed  at  the  mounted  officer,  and 
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fired,  and  the  bullet  passed  through  his  hat,  inflicting  a 
sharp  rap  upon  his  head.  Twenty  muskets  were  instantly 
fired  at  the  bold  rebel  in  return,  but  without  effect, 
and  coolly  and  deliberately  he  shifted  his  piece  to  his  left 
hand,  replaced  his  right  aim  wound  his  eomiade's  waist^ 
and  helped  him  slowly  off  in  safety. 

While  the  Highlanders  vere  dins  pushing  haok  ihe 
enemy,  General  Stevens,  without  halting  or  retarding  the 
march  of  his  troops  an  instant,  was  forming  them  as  fast 
as  they  came  up  in  a  column  of  brigades  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  fields  beyond  the  hollow.  While  thus  form- 
ingy  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  advanoed  in  line  of  battle 
from  the  woods  more  than  half  way  across  the  fields,  and 
the  Union  skirmishers  fell  hack  before  it.  But  Benji^ 
min's  gnnsi  having  jost  taken  position  on  the  right  of  tiie 
forming  column,  opened  upon  the  regiment,  and  it  im- 
mediately fell  back  and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  Lask's 
company  now  rejoined  its  reg^inient,  but  Ives's  fell  back  to 
the  railroad  grade,  and  remained  tlure  during  the  battle. 

The  column  was  formed  in  the  edge  of  quite  a  large 
open  tract,  the  farther  side  of  which  was  closed  by  the 
woods.  Woods  also  extended  on  the  right  side  all  abng 
the  open  ground.  Near  the  centre  of  the  open  tiuet^  and 
to  the  left  and  front  of  the  column,  ivas  a  farmhouse^ 
with  outbuildings  and  orchard,  and  just  beyond  it  a  large 
field  of  tall,  waving  corn  extended  to  the  woods  in  front,  * 
and  to  woods  on  the  left.  The  estate  was  known  as  Fruit- 
vale,  and  belonged  to  the  famdy  of  Reid,  but  was  occu- 
pied at  this  time  by  a  family  named  Heath. 

A  road  coming  from  the  main  turnpike  in  rear  ran  in 
a  noftherl J  course  past  the  tight  of  the  forming  column, 
extended  along  the  right  edge  of  the  open  ground, 
tm^ersed  the&rther  woods,  and  crossed  the  Little  Bifer 
pike  at  right  angles.  This  has  been  known  since  colonial 
days  as  the  Ox  Boad,  and  the  eminence  over  which  it  ruus; 
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just  north  of  the  crossing,  is  Ox  BLill,  from  which  the 
Confederates  have  named  the  coming  engagement  the 
battle  of  Ox  Hill.  In  Union  reports  and  hibtories  it  is 
known  as  the  battle  o£  Ghantiliy,  from  the  hamlet  of  that 
name  aiz  miloi  westward  on  the  Little  River  pike. 
The  ooIqidii  was  sooa  formed  in  the  foUawiag  order : 

28th  Mass.,  79th  Highlanders,  Col.  David  Morrison. 
50th  Peiin.,  8th  Michij:^n,  Col.  Benjamin  C.  Christ. 
100th  i^eim.,  46th  ^ew  X ork,  laeuU-Col.  David  A.  Leok^. 

The  formation  was  nearly  completed  when  General 
Reno  appeared.  He  had  been  sick  and  off  duty  the  daj 
before.  The  conference  between  him  and  General  Ste^ 
Yens  was  brief.  The  hitter  pointed  ont  the  supposed  po- 
sition of  the  enemy,  in  a  few  strong  words  showed  the 
necessity  ol  hnrlii^  hack  his  threatened  adTanoe^  and 
deolared  his  intention  of  attsek  as  soon  as  his  colnnin  was 
formed.  General  Reno  seemed  undecided  and  hesitating. 
He  seemed  not  to  approve  the  movement,  but  lie  certainly 
did  not  disapprove  it  in  words,  nor  did  lie  give  any  orders, 
nor  take  command  in  any  way,  and  soon  turned  and  rods 
back. 

General  Stevens  now  dismounted^  and  directed  his  staff 
to  dismonnty  and  sent  one  of  them  to  each  of  the  leading 
legimentSi  wdk  orders  to  go  forward  with  it  and  make 
every  exertion  to  f  oree  the  charge  home.    He  sent  Gsp> 

tain  Stevens  to  the  Highlanders,  and  Lieutenant  Dear- 
born, his  aide,  to  the  28th  Massachusetts. 

The  column  now  advanced,  Benjamin's  guns  firing 
shells  into  the  woods  in  front.  It  descended  a  long,  gen- 
tle 8l<^,  crossed  a  slight  hollow,  and  swept  steadily  up 
the  easy  ascent  in  three  firm,  regular  lines  witli  the  fixed 
bayonets  i^istening  above  them.  Not  n  sight  nor  aonnd 
betiayedihe  piesence  of  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  Ae  <^pen  field,  extending  two  hnndrad 
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jardfl  in  front  and  closed  by  the  wall  of  woodsi  with  an 
old  zigzag  rail  fence  at  it»  edge.  There  is  no  enemy 
there/'  exclaimed  Captain  Lusk  to  Captain  Stevensy  m 
ihey  were  marching  aide  bj side;  they  lum&Uen  baek; 
we  shall  find  nothing  there/' 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  enemy  poured  a  terrific  volley 
from  behind  the  rail  fence.  Captain  Stevens  struck  the 
ground  with  great  force  and  suddenness,  shot  in  the  arm 
and  hip,  and  as  he  struggled  to  his  feet  saw  the  even  bat- 
tle line  of  the  Highlanders  pressing  firmly  and  ateadiiy 
on.  A  few  minatee  later  General  Stevens  came  np  on 
f  ooty  stopped  a  moment  to  ask  his  son  if  he  was  badly 
bnrt)  and  to  order  a  soldier  to  help  bim  off  ihe  field,  and, 
unheeding  his  remonstrances,  moved  on  after  the  iiibt 
line. 

The  enemy  was  smiting  the  column  w  ith  a  terrible  and 
deadly  musketiy.  The  men  were  falling  fast.  General 
Stevens  now  ordered  Captain  Lusk  to  hasten  to  the  50th 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  hesitating  at  entering  tbe  corn- 
field, and  to  push  them  forward,  for,  as  the  oolnmn  ad- 
vanced, the  left  struck  and  (xteaded  into  this  cornfield. 

The  troops,  under  the  withering  hail  of  bullets,  were 
now  wavering  and  almost  at  a  standstill.  Five  color^bear- 
ers  of  the  Highlanders  had  fallen  in  succession,  and  the 
colors  again  fell  to  the  ground.  At  this  crisis  General 
Stevens  pushed  to  the  fronts  seized  the  felling  colors  from 
tbe  bands  of  the  wounded  bearer,  unheeding  his  cry, 
"  For  God's  sake,  don't  take  the  colors,  general ;  they  *11 
shoot  you  it"  yuu  do!"  and  calliii<j^  aloud  upon  his  old 
regiment,  "Highlanders,  my  Highlanders,  follow  your 
general  1 "  rushed  forward  with  the  uplifted  flag.  The 
regiment  responded  nobly.  They  rushed  forward,  reached 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  burled  themselves  with  fury  upon 
tbe  fence  and  the  rebel  line  behind  it,  and  the  enemy 
broke  and  fled  in  disorder.   Tbe  28tb  Massachusetts 
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joined  gaUantij  in  the  charge,  and  the  other  hxigadesas 
gailantlj  sapported  the  first.  At  this  moment  a  sodden 
and  severe  thnndeisUiim,  with  &  fuziouB  gale^  burst  em 
ihe  field  and  the  lain  fell  in  tonentsi  while  the  flash  of 
lightning  and  peals  of  thnnder  seemed  to  xeboke  man's 
bloody,  fratricidal  strife. 

General  Stevens  fell  dead  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
A  bullet  entered  at  the  temple  and  pierced  his  brain.  He 
still  firmly  grasped  the  flagstaff^  and  the  colors  lay  fallen 
upon  his  head  and  shoulders.  His  noble,  biave^  and 
ardent  spirit,  freed  at  last  from  ihe  petty  jealonsies  of 
earth,  had  flown  to  its  Creator. 
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Thb  enemy^B  troops  tihos  slxack  and  hurled  back 
Ewell's  division  of  Jackson's  corps.    Hays's  and  Trim- 

ble*8  brigades  were  behind  the  fence,  and  were  supported 
by  Early's  and  Lawton*s  brigades  in  the  woods  in  their 
rear.  This  was  the  centre  division  in  Jackson  s  column. 
The  leading  one,  under  Starke,  had  already  crossed  the 
Ox  Road,  and  the  rear  division^  under  A*  F»  Hill|  was 
dosed  up  on  Eweil's. 

Jaekson,  judgmg  from  the  foxy  of  the  attack  and  tiie 
numbers  of  his  men  mnning  in  disorder  out  of  the 
woods  that  he  was  assailed  by  a  heavy  force,  and  fearing 
for  his  artillery,  which  had  taken  position  on  Ox  Hill,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  pike,  when  Eweil's  division  advanced 
into  the  woods  on  the  south  side,  at  once  moved  his  bat* 
teries  half  a  mile  back  up  the  pike  to  a  long  ridge,  and 
planted  them  in  position  to  rally  his  troops  upon  in  case 
of  need,  while  at  tiie  same  time  he  hurried  Hill's  infantry 
division  forward  to  mainfann  the  hatde.  That  officer 
advanced  the  brigades  of  Branch  and  Brockenbrough 
(Field's),  and  successively  threw  into  the  fight  those  of 
Gregg,  Pender,  Thomas,  and  Archer,  all  of  which,  except 
the  last,  became  heavily  engaged  and  suffered  severely. 
General  Stevens's  division  withstood  the  attack  of  these 
fresh  troops  stoutly.  It  had  driven  back  eveiyihing  in 
its  immediate  front,  but  the  contest  now  raged  over  the 
cornfield  on  the  left  It  was  impossible  for  its  scanty 
numbers  long  to  resist  the  pressure  of  Hill's  brigades, 
successivelj  rushing  into  the  conflict. 
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Bat  aid  was  at  hand. 

At  the  moment  of  ordering  the  fatal  charge,  General 
Steveus  sent  Lieutenant  H.  G.  Belciier,  of  the  8th  Michi- 
gan>  back  to  the  main  tumpiko  with  infitructions  to  ask 
support,  and  to  go  from  commander  to  oommander  until 
he  secured  it.  Belcher  applied  to  several  generals,  who 
declined  to  go  without  orders,  until  finally  he  met  Gen* 
eral  Kearny.  Scarcely  had  he  made  known  his  nussion 
to  him,  and  its  urgency  was  startlingly  emphiisized  by  the 
rapid  and  fierce  musketry  of  the  battle,  when  Kearny 
exclaimed,  By  Qod,  I  will  support  Stevens  anywhere!" 
and  at  once  broke  the  head  of  his  column  oS  the  pike^ 
and  struck  across  the  fields  to  the  sound  o£  the  battle* 

It  was  Bimey's  brigade  that  Kearny  ao  promptly 
brought  to  the  rescue.  They  arrii^  just  in  time.  The 
4th  Maine,  Colonel  Elijah  Walker,  formed  line  in  rear  of 
the  cornfield,  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  farmhouse, 
and  opened  on  the  enemy  swarming  in  the  farther  edge 
of  the  field.  The  remaining  regiments  as  they  came 
up,  the  101st  New  York^  3d  Main^  4th  New  York,  and 
Ist  New  York,  extended  tiie  line  to  the  right  as  far  as 
the  house,  or  the  right  border  of  tiie  oomfield,  and,  as 
Greneral  Birney  reports,  "  held  the  enemy  and  sustained 
unflinchingly  the  most  murderous  fire  from  a  superior 
force."  From  this  position  they  made  a  gallant  advance 
well  into  the  cornfield,  driving  back  the  enemy  to  the 
woods,  and  then  withdrew  to  their  former  ground.  Cap- 
tain George  E.  Randolph  pknted  his  batteiy  of  four  guns 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  line,  and  fired  over  it  into  the 
fiirther  side  of  the  cornfield  and  into  the  woods.  The 
18th  New  York  and  57th  Pennsylvania  were  put  in  later, 
and  helptMl  sustain  the  contest. 

General  Stevens's  troops  maintained  their  unequal  bat- 
tle until  after  Birney's  line  opened.  Jackson  reports,  "  So 
severe  was  the  fire  in  front  and  flank  of  Branch's  l»ng> 
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ade  ix&  to  produce  in  it  some  disorder  and  falling  back," 
and  other  Con  federate  ofHcers  mentiuu  the  severe  flank 
£re,  showing  couclusivelj  that  both  Stevens's  and  Bir- 
ney's  smote  this  brigade,  one  m  flank^  the  other  in  front, 
under  which  doable  fire  it  was  broken  and  driven  back. 
M  This  engagement  k  regarded  by  this  brigade  as  mie  of 
onr  severest,"  says  its  oommander  in  his  report.  After 
liolding  their  t^rouiul  for  an  hour  in  the  une(|ii;Ll  con- 
test, and  expenJiiig  mU  their  aiiuiuinition,  Griieral  Ste- 
vens's troops  fell  hack  to  the  Keid  liouse  from  the  position 
they  had  so  gaUantly  won.  The  enemy  did  not  advance 
into  the  open  ground  on  the  right  of  the  cornfield,  and 
Bimey's  fight  waa  eontinned  over  it  nntii  night  ended 
the  contest. 

Ferrero*8  brigade,  of  only  three  regiments,  reached 
the  field  immediately  after  Stevens's  division,  and  was 
ordered  by  General  Reno  to  cover  his  right.  The  Slst 
New  York,  the  leading  r^^ent,  moved  forward  into 
the  woods  some  distance  on  the  right  of  Stevens's  eol- 
nmn  until  it  ^countered  the  line  of  Starke's  divison, 
became  somewhat  engaged,  and  retired  with  a  loss  of 
thirteen.  The  next  regiment,  the  21st  Massachusetts, 
was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  Thrown  forwiud  on  the 
left  of  the  51st  New  York,  and  disconnected  from  it,  it 
advanced  for  a  long  distance  iu  the  woods,  somewhat 
disordered  by  fallen  trees,  struck  the  enemy *s  linOi  and 
unexpectedly  received  a  deadly  volley,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  brave  fellows,  dead  and  wounded,  lay  prostrate 
at  the  blow.  The  gallant  regiment  returned  the  fire  as 
well  as  it  could,  but  in  the  drenching  rain  many  guns 
became  unserviceable,  and  it  fell  back  from  the  woods, 
the  enemy  not  pursuing.  The  third  regiment,  the  olst 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  5l8t 
New  York,  but  were  not  engaged. 

Meantime  Starke  wilihdrew  his  whole  divisioii  hom  the 
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woods  back  to  the  Little  Biver  pike,  and  moyed  to  the 
rear.  Whether  his  line,  struck  by  an  unaccountable 
panic,  fell  into  disoider,  or  whether  Jackson  drew  back 
the  troops  for  the  sapport  of  Hill,  all  of  whose  brigades 
were  then  going  into  the  fight,  is  nnoertain,  but  ptobablj 
the  latter.  Early  moved  to  the  left  and  eoveced  tiie 
front  vacated  by  Starke,  but  with  a  contracted  line,  while 
Trimble*8  and  Lawton's  brigades  were  contout  to  hold 
their  ground  in  the  woods  considerably  to  the  rear  of  the 
fence  from  which  Hays  and  Trimble  had  been  so  roughly 
driven. 

Longstreet  deployed  Toombs's  and  And^son's  brigades 
of  his  leading  division  (Jones's),  and  advanced  them  into 
the  woods  in  support  of  Jackson's  troops,  but  they  were 

uot  called  upon,  as  night  soon  closed  the  contest. 

As  I  rode  np  and  met  General  Jaekaon,**  says  Loogstreet 
in  his  **Mana8SSs  to  Appomattoz,**  **I  remarlrad  upon  iSbn 
number  of  his  men  going  to  the  rear. 

*  Gkneral,  your  men  don't  appear  to  work  well  to-day?* 
*Ko/  he  replied,  *1mt  I  hope  it  will  prove  a  viotoiy  in  the 
morning.' " 

As  the  stricken  21st  Massaohnsetts  emerged  from  the 
woods,  near  where  General  Stevens  formed  his  colmnn,  it 
was  met  by  General  Kearny,  who  was  searching  for  troofis 
to  cover  the  r^t  flank  of  Bimey's  line. 

In  fierce  haste,**  says  Genefsl  C.  F.  Waloott,  the  histoisia 
o£  the  leghnent,  in  a  paper  on  this  battle  before  the  Ma1Wlfh1^ 
setts  Militaxy  Historieal  Sodety,  **he  ordered  the  regiment  to 
move  on  tiie  nm  to  take  post  on  Bimey's  the  position  of 
whose  line  was  iodiesAed  only  by  the  flashes  of  their  mnsksta 
Lnokily  two  of  oar  companies,  whieh  had  been  detached  m  tiis 
woods  to  covor  onr  flanks,  had  escaped  the  ambnseade  mto 
which  the  otheis  had  fallen,  and  now  joined  as  with  senioeaUe 
gans,  and  the  regiment,  about  two  handled  strong,  moved 
across  the  open  ground  towards  the  oomfield  and  the  front  of 
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Birneys  right,  deploying  a  thin  skimiiali  line  to  oom  onr  right 
and  front  as  we  advanced. 

Ab  onr  skirmiBhen  oame  up  to  the  rail  lenoe  of  the  oom^ 
field  they  were  fired  on  by  Thomases  skirmUhers,  whose  brigade, 
with  two  of  Pender's  regiments,  was  in  the  cornfield,  and  com- 
ing from  the  woods  well  on  Bimey's  right.  Crossing  the  line 
of  the  fence  we  soon  halted  in  the  com,  under  a  dropping  fire 
from  the  enemy.  G^eneral  Kearny  was  following  us  up  closely, 
and  as  we  came  to  a  halt  fiercely  tried  to  force  iis  forward,  say- 
ing that  we  were  firing  on  our  own  men,  and  that  there  were  no 
rebels  near  us.  We  had  the  proof  in  two  prisoners — an  offi- 
cer and  private  of  a  Georgia  regiment—* brought  in  by  our 
skirmishers,  besides  the  warning  cries  of  *  Surrender/  coming 
both  from  onr  right  and  front ;  but,  unfortunately,  Kearny*s 
judgment  seemed  unable  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  the 
peril  which  his  military  instinct  had  caused  him  to  guard 
against.  Lieutenant  Walcott,  of  the  brigade  staff,  took  onr 
prisoners  to  him,  saying,  *  General,  if  you  don't  believe  there 
are  rebels  in  the  com,  here  are  two  prisoners  from  the  4dth 
Georgia,  just  taken  in  our  front'    Crying  out  fiercely,  * 

you  and  your  prisoners !  *  the  general,  entirely  alone,  appar> 
ently  in  ungovernable  rage  at  our  disregard  of  his  peremptory 
orders  to  advance,  forced  his  horse  through  the  deep,  sticl^ 
mud  of  the  cornfield  past  the  left  of  the  regiment,  passing 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  was  standing.  I  watched  him 
moving  in  the  murky  twilight  through  the  corn,  and,  when  less 
than  twenty  yards  away,  saw  his  horse  suddenly  rear  and  turn, 
and  lialf  a  dozeu  mubkots  flash  around  him:  so  died  the  in- 
trepid soldier,  General  I'Lilip  Kearny  I 

"  Diverted  by  our  movement  from  their  design  upon  Bimey's 
brif^de,  the  enemy  surged  uj)  against  our  front  and  right  flank, 
took  what  fire  we  couhl  give  them  at  a  few  paces  distance 
(which  they  returned  with  interest),  and  in  the  dark,  ignorant 
of  our  weakness,  allowed  us  to  withdraw  from  their  front  with- 
out pursnit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  also  drew  back  themselves 
from  the  cornfield  to  the  woods  Ijchind  it.  Except  a  few  scat- 
tering shots  on  Bimey's  front,  which  soon  ceased,  the  battle  of 
Chantilly  was  now  over." 
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that  he  had  fallen  or  been  captured,  General  Birnej  as- 
sumed conuvKUid  of  his  division,  and  after  the  battle  was 
over  relieved  his  hard-fouMit  troops  with  General  Poe*s 
bngade.  Robinson's  brigade  was  posted  during  the  bat- 
tle cm  tlie  high  ground  near  the  main  turnpike^  and  was 
not  engaged.  The  Union  troops  held  the  ground  upon 
which  they  fought  until  half  past  two  m  the  mommg, 
brought  off  their  wounded,  and  then  retreated  to  Fairfax 
Court  HouBe  after  the  last  of  the  troops  from  Ceutreville 

Lad  passed. 

C)nly  sixteen  Union  regiments,  viz.,  six  of  Stevens*a 
division,  tlnLe  ut  Ferrero's  brigade,  and  seven  of  Birney's 
brigade,  with  six  guns^  Benjamin's  two  20-pounder  ritleSy 
and  Randolph's  four  IS-pounders,  fought  this  battle 
against  Jackson's  whole  corps  of  seventy  regiments,  of 
which  at  least  forty-eight  were  in  the  fight.  The  Union 
force  numbered  5500  effective,  the  Confederate  at  least 
twice  as  many. 

lu  this  brief  and  fierce  biitlle  the  losaes  on  each  side 
were  from  800  to  lOOO.  The  following  statement  is 
made  up  from  Confederate  official  reports  and,  on  the 
Union  side,  from  regimental  histories,  for  there  are  no  oiii- 
etal  reports  of  Union  losses,  except  four  in  Poe's  brigade, 
and  from  estimates  based  on  all  available  data,  but 
undoubtedly  fsUs  short  of  the  actual  losses. 

How  exactly  General  Stevens  grasped  the  militaiy 
situation  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  rebel  skirmish  line, 
and  instantly  decided  to  stay  Jackson's  imjieudiug  ad- 
vance by  an  attack  that  would  throw  even  him  on  the 
defensive,  is  -clearly  shown  by  the  Confederate  le;uli  r's 
objective,  and  the  dispositions  he  had  made  of  his  troops 
to  accomplish  it. 

Jackson  had  moved  down  the  pike  from  Ohantillj 
slowly  and  carefully,  to  give  time  for  Longstreet  to  dose 
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up  in  tnpport.  Hia  troops  were  well  in  hand,  the  infan- 
try of  one  division,  and  probahly  of  all  three,  inarchin<T 
in  two  columnsy  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
utittery  on  the  road  between  them.  Already  he  had 
tinown  this  aolid  colnmiiy  pvqiated  for  battle  lather  than 
for  tbe  mareli,  athwart  the  Cbc  Bead,  which  led  straight 
aerofls  to  the  coveted  line  of  retreat.  Aheady  his  skip* 
mishcrs,  supported  by  a  regiment,  had  pubhod  southward 
half  a  mile,  and  were  advancing  across  country  to  the 
other  pike,  and  in  another  half  mile  —  in  ten  minutes 
more— would  come  in  plain  sight  of  the  wagons  moving 
back  upon  it  His  whole  corps  was  in  position^ — Swell's 
divinon  (under  lawton)  in  the  oentiei  Starke  on  the  left^ 
Hill  on  the  right.  It  lay  wholly  in  Jaekaon's  will  and 
power,  advancing  hut  Uttle  over  a  mile,  to  hnrl  this 
mighty  mass,  seventy  regiments  strong,  upon  Pope's  only 
road  and  his  retreatinsf  troops  and  trains.  Who  that 
knows  Jackson's  career  can  donbt  his  will  and  power  to 
aeiie  the  golden  opportunity  ? 

At  the  yeiy  instant  of  laanohing  the  thunderbolt^ 
Jackson  learns  that  the  enemy  is  advancing  upon  him, 
his  skirmishers  ate  driyen  in,  his  centre  division  is  hnrled 
headlong  from  its  position,  the  fugitives  pour  out  of  tlie 
woods,  he  hurries  his  artillery  to  the  rear,  is  forced  to 
throw  the  whole  of  his  right  division  into  the  iight,  brig- 
ade after  brigade,  and  to  withdraw  his  left  division  for 
his  last  reserve.  The  possibility  of  striking  his  enemy 
is  gone.  He  can  only  say,  I  hope  it  will  prove  a  victory 
tomorrow." 

And  the  troops  that  General  Stevens  led  to  this  des- 
perate and  victorious  charge  were  the  same  who,  but  ten 
weeks  since,  sulFored  tbe  slauglitcr  on  Janies  Island,  and 
had  just  lost  half  of  their  number  in  the  bloody  encounters 
on  the  plains  of  Bull  Kun.  Can  more  be  said  for  the 
gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  hold  npon 
them  of  their  heroio  leader  ? 
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Had  General  Stevens  remained  on  the  defensive  and 
given  time — and  time  counted  bj  minutes  —  for  Jack- 
son to  advance^  disaster  were  meritable.  fiow  long  could 
his  scanly  force  of  nine  legimentBi  ontfianked  and  ov«v- 
borne,  have  reaisted  ihe  ayalanche?  TraCi  Eeaniy  iras 
on  the  pike,  and  perhaps  others  would  have  joined  in  the 
defense,  but  where  was  the  army  or  corps  commander  to 
put  them  in,  and  order  and  control  battle  against  Jack- 
son's onslaught,  backed  by  Longstreet?  Pope  was  at 
Centre  villa ;  Sumner,  with  his  second  corps,  north  of  it; 
Sigel's,  McDowell'89  Franklin's  troops  seatlmd  from 
Fairfoz  to  Alexandria  and  Washington;  Banks  retreating 
down  Braddock  road,  —  aU  scattered  and  out  of  reach* 
The  closest  study  of  the  situation  strengthens  the  convic- 
tion that  General  Stevens  that  day  saved  the  army  and 
the  country  from  an  appalling  disaster. 

General  McDowell,  hurrying  to  Fairfax  Court  Honae 
as  directed  by  General  Pope,  met  Patrick's  brigade  near 
that  point  and  posted  it  behind  Difficult  Bun,  just  in 
front  of  Ctermantown,'  where  it  was  supported  by  Biot- 
etts's  division.  General  Stuart,  who  with  his  cavalry 
preceded  Jackson's  column  down  the  pike,  after  passing 
the  Ox  Road  some  two  miles  found  his  advance  arrested 
by  th/ese  troops,  and,  after  some  skirmishing,  moved  off 
northward  toward  Flint  Hill  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  flank 
tJke  Union  line*  Patrick's  brigade  lost  twenty  wounded. 
Nafther  foroe  took  any  part  in  the  batHe  of  ChantiUy. 

>  Statement  of  Colonel  Charles  McClore,  of  Patrick's  ata£L 
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First  brieado  : 

Colood  Dftiuel  LoMozo 
Seooiid  brindt : 

Colonel  David 

Culuuei  B.  C.  Christ 


Beno's  division : 
Fditrao^i  brigade 


imiOK  LOflSES. 
staff  .  .  .  . 

"lOOth  Pemisylv; 
;  46th  New  York 


Kearny's  division  : 
Biraey's  brigade 


Fte^  brigade; 


79th  Highlanders  . 
J  28th  Massachusetts 

f  Rth  Michif^an  (7  killed)  . 
\  uOth  Pemusyivaiua  (7  killed) 


51st  New  York  .... 

dlst  f  ennsylvania  (nmie) 


S 

96 

60» 

40 

90 

60» 

60* 


m 

ISO 
IS 


148 

1 

60 
163 


Staff  

3d  Maine  

4th  Maine  . 

40th  New  York  

1st  New  York  40» 

8801  New  York  S5* 

101st  New  York  40* 

57th  Peansylvaiiia  SB* 

Ffeketo   4 

Total:  16zegi]iMiite  412 


Jackson's  ooipa : 
Stark's  divMoB 

BwcH's  flivision  : 
Lawton  8  brigade 
Earlj'a  brigi^e 
Trimble's  brigade 
Haja't  brigftoe 


CONFEDERATE  LObSES. 
SDxegimeiili  .  •  • 


Bill's  division  : 
Branch's  brigade 
Fender's  brigade 
Gregg's  brigade 
Archer's  br^pide 
Field' 


6  regimeate  •  •  18 

7  regimeoto  82 
5  regiments  81 
fix^giaMiils  •  .  •   136 


48 


5  regiments  ..... 

4  Mgimeuto .  .  *  •  • 

5  reg-impnts  

5  regiments  ^not  engaged} 

'a  (or  ftoohanlmii^t)  4  regiments  ?no  report)  .  .  . 
■arabiigidQ  4  vegimattle  (Iom  mt  npoftod) 


Loogstreet's  corps : 
Jonea'a  divinoo  • 


27 


Total :  70  regiments  —  48  in  act 


lOU 


108 
58 
104 

7«« 

420 

1 

G9Li 


•  Estimated.  General  Hill  reports  his  loss  as  306.  It  is  impossible  to  reooooile 
tlieee  enaU  loM  wilb  tibe  (koMinto  nfofli  ef  «be  MferiMj  of  «^ 
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NOTF.  — The  Confederate  report*  of  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  or  Ox  Hill, 
show  with  tolerable  cleameM  their  troops  engaged,  and  the  positions  and 
parts  taken  by  them.  Earljr't  report  deiinitely  locates  Hajs's  aud  TrimUe'f 
brig»dM  "in  lim  of  battle m  tbe  light  of  JaoluoB't  diviM*  •ad  wugf* 
lag  pottlioat  in  the  Adge  of  a  flaU  bayoad  a  piaea  af  wooda  fhioagli  vUdi 
the  Ox  Road  here  runs."  This  is  anmillakaUy  the  Tery  position  from  whidi 
General  Stevens's  rhnrj^e  drove  the  enemy.  The  loss  in  Hays's  brigade 
(135)  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other.  Early  rickuowledges  that  Hays's 
brigade  "  feU  back  in  oonfnsion,  passing  through  these  regiments  (second 
line),  foUoirsd  hy  tha  anemy  ;  *'  that  tfaa  aowmaiidgr  of  TkiBsbla'a  haigMa 
was  kUlad,  and  ooa  or  two  fagioMMli  of  it  wan  tfaiown  iato  aooM  oooliHiaB. 
There  aiatio  reports  from  any  offiosr  of  Jaekson^s  (Starke*s)  division,  aseqt 
the  bare  mention  by  one  brigade  commander  that  they  met  tho  eiieniy  ;tt  Oi 
Hill,  Soptf^mber  1,  and  repulsed  him  ;  nono  from  Hays's,  Trimble's,  or  Law- 
ten's  brigades  of  Eweil's  division  ;  aud  none  from  Field's  (Brockeubrough't) 
Wgada  of  BSOPb  difMon.  OommI  Longstrect,  in  bis  book  Mmatrng  l» 
il|^p0nialiaK,pp.l98-lOS,iajaof  thiabattia:  *«Twoof  Hill's  brigades  wna 
thrown  oat  to  And  the  enemy,  and  were  soon  met  by  his  advance  in  search 
of  Jackson,  which  mnde  a  fnrioTis  nttack,  c^rivin^'  back  the  Coiifeflemtr»  brig* 
adca  in  some  disordiT.  Stevens,  appreciating  the  crisis  as  muiuentous, 
thought  it  necessary  to  follow  the  oj^o^rtonity  by  aggressive  battle  iu  order 
to  hold  Ja^son  away  bom  the  Waftaaton  tnivpilBe* '  Kearny,  always  ready 
tosseoiidauyooafageoaa  move,  joined  IB  the  daring  battle.  At  tbe  eritaesl 
moment  the  rain  and  thnnder  storm  bnrst  witli  pri  at  violence  npnn  [In-  com- 
bntniits,  the  liiy^h  wind  beating'  tlve  storm  in  the  faces  of  the  Confederates, 
bo  hrui  wjui  tilt'  unexpected  battle  that  part  of  Jackson's  line  yielded  to  the 
onslaught.  At  one  moment  his  artillery  seemed  in  danger.  ...  As  I  rode 
up  and  met  Geneml  JnahMn,  I  rsmaifced  upon  tta  namber  of  Ua  aasa 
gsingto  tba  zeav ' 

** '  General,  your  men  don't  appear  to  work  well  to-day.' 

*'  •  No,'  he  replied,  '  but  T  hope  it  will  prove  a  victory  in  the  morning.' 

"  As  both  Federal  division  commanders  fell,  the  accounts  fail  to  do  justice 
to  their  fight.  Stevens,  in  his  short  career,  gave  evidenoe  of  courage,  jodg* 
ment,  skill,  aud  genius  not  far  bdew  Ua  iUastrioas  antagonist** 

Imnadiatalj  after  tba  elose  of  the  Civil  War,  in  Jane,  1M5,  tha  anther 
visited  the  battlefield  of  Chantilly.  The  ground  and  its  incidents  agsssd 
precisely  with  his  reeollection?.  The  remains  of  tlic  fence  at  llie  edge  of 
the  woods  from  ^vhlch  (xeueral  Stevens  hurled  the  enemy  were  plainly  visi- 
ble, many  of  the  rails  as  well  as  the  trees  showing  marks  of  bullets.  From 
«  point  nsar  tba  eotnar  of  tiie  eomBeld,  eitending  nearly  peipendienlarlj 
into  tba  woods  for  Aftj  yuds^and  Isenig  to  tba  laA^  ware  the  Teettgaa  of  a 
hastily  thrown  up  breastwork,  or  cover,  of  earth,  rails,  logs,  and  bfaasfaMk 
which  the  Union  troops  had  scraped  together  after  driving  beak  the  enemj 
in  order  to  meet  the  dttru-k  of  Hill's  troops  on  their  left. 

In  May,  1883,  the  author,  accompanied  by  the  late  General  Cbaiies  F. 
Waloott,  Rgab  visited  the  Held,  and  bj  the  hospitslity  of  lieutenant  Jote 
V.  BaUud,  the  pwemt  owner  of  tha  eitate,  Unielf  a  Confedente  seldisti 
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•pent  ilM  night  aft      Bdd  hamt,  lb.  Bdfaid  iBhifailed  a  plan  of 
attate»  nada  in  188%  aaaompan jing  n  fonaav  daa^  whidi  oompriflad  almaat 

exactly  the  battlefield,  and  kindly  panaittod  a  facing  of  it  to  be  made. 
The  distance  between  the  fence  where  General  Steven'?  fell  and  the  Little 
Kiver  pike  was  found  by  pacing  to  be  al)oiit  foiur  hundred  yards.  By  this 
data  a  fairly  accurate  uiap  of  the  battlelield  was  obtained.  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart,  a  vety  intelligent  gentleman,  whoaa  banaa  It  an  tlia  LitUa  Bivar 
piln  haU  a  nila  wait  «f  tha  Add,  iplio  iiaa  at  iMoaa  ai  tlia  tine  of  t^^ 
■ad  an  oje-witness  of  the  movanienta  of  tha  CSonfadwate  troops,  and  who 
went  OTer  tho  field  the  third  day  after  the  engagement,  pointed  out  to  the 
fiaitors  the  looalitira  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  fight  near  his  house, 
and  graphioally  narrated  how  Jackson  hurried  his  artillery  to  the  rear  at 
tlie  opening  of  the  battle,  aivd  threw  it  into  poaitimi  half  a  mile  back  on  a 
Imm^  aominaoding  ridge  naar  ^  Slawait  hooaa^  This  aoooont  waa  fbUy 
ooRobonitad  bj  Ife.  Ballard.  A  full  and  inteteating  account  of  this  vin^ 
and  also  an  aoconnt  of  the  battle,  by  General  Walaott*  ia  gi?an  in  TotnoM 
iL,  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts. 

The  author  has  beeu  aided  in  preparing  his  aoconnt  of  the  battle  by  writ- 
ten statements  from  Colonel  David  Morrison,  Captain  William  T.  Lusk, 
Mid  Captain  Bobart  Annonr,  af  tiia  79Ui  Highlanders ;  LiaQteaaat  Samnd 
K.  Bonjamia  and  Captain  George  £.  Randolph,  who  oonunaaded  the  two 
battarisa  angi^;^ ;  Colonel  Elijah  Walker,  of  Uie  4th  Maine,  and  Cokmal 
Moses  B.  Lakeman,  of  tlie  3d  Maine;  and  by  personal  interviews  with  these 
officers  and  many  others,  including  Liantonant  H.  G.  Belcher,  who  partioif- 
pated  in  the  engagement. 

Wat  RMfdf,  aarias  1,  vol.  zii.,  «Hialoi7  of  79Ui  HigBlaoders,"  by  Wil- 
Uaatt  Todd  ;  The  One  HmdnHk  Btgmmt  Penmylvania  Vohmteen,  Jiowitf- 
ieads;  James  C.  Stevenson,  Michigan  in  Oe  War,  Maine  in  ike  War;  fialaafb 
History  of  Pennsylvania  Vo!un!ff^<>. 

The  only  reports  of  the  battle  of  Chantilly  by  Union  officers  who  took 
pait  iu  it  are  those  of  General  Birney  and  Captain  Randolph,  and  they  are 
rery  brial  Tbera  am  aetnaUy  no  reports  from  any  olBoaia  of  General 
Stofana^  or  Gonaial  Beno*s  division,  owing  to  tba  daath  4^  tha  cooh 
naaadan— Baao  fUl  at  Sooth  Mountain  a  few  days  bter  -~aad  the  rapid 
changes  in,  and  movemenia  ^  tiio  tcoopa  in  tha  Maijlaod  campaign,  whiah 
inuaadiataly  followed. 


CHAPTER  UX 


FINAL  8GENB 

Aftbr  the  sncoeeshi]  charge  Oolmiel  Morraon  sent  an 

officer  to  report  that  General  Stevens  had  fallen,  and 
that  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back.  General  Reno,  to 
whom  the  report  was  made,  returned  orders  to  \)nvy  Gm- 
eral  Stevens  on  the  field,  and  to  fall  back.  The  High- 
landers reverently  and  tenderly  bore  away  the  body  ol 
their  beloved  commander  and  pkoed  it  in  an  ambulance, 
from  which  one  of  their  nnmber»  altihongh  wonnded,  will- 
ingly alighted  to  give  room«  The  remaina  were  taken 
to  Washington  to  the  house  of  his  dear  friendi  John  L 
liiijes,  and  thence  to  Ne^vport,  R.  I. 

General  Reno's  apparently  unfeeling  order  excited  great 
indignation  among  the  Highlanders. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  heroic  death  General  Ste- 
vens was  being  considered  by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers as  commander  of  the  annies  in  Virginia.  Ifr. 
Hayes  waa  assured  of  the  fact  hy  a  memher  oi  the  caltt- 
net,  and  it  was  currently  stated  in  iihe  press.  Certain  it 
is  that  ignoble  personal  rivalries  and  jealousies  could  not 
have  kept  Iiiiu  down  much  longer. 

He  was  appointed  and  confirmed  a  major-general|  to 
rank  from  July  4,  1862. 

He  was  only  forty-four  years^  five  monthS|  and  seven 
days  of  age  when  he  fell. 

The  stem  old  Puritan  Abolitionisti  hia  aged  father, 
died  August  22,  only  ten  days  previous.  He  frequently 
declared  ihat  he  should  never  see  Isaac  again,  that  he 
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knew  his  spirit  too  well,  that  he  would  surely  be  killed 
in  battle,  and  it  was  thought  that  brooding  over  this  idea 
hastened  his  own  death. 

General  Stevens  was  buiied.in  the  Island  Cemetery  in 
Keivport.  The  obsequies  were  attended  by  Governor 
Spiagae>  o£  Bhode  Island,  and  GoYemor  AndreWi  of  Mas- 
sachiuetts.  Professor  Baehe  and  officers  of  tihe  Coast  Siir> 
▼ey,  the  mayor  and  eonndl  of  Newport  and  other  digni- 
taries, and  a  large  military  escort.  The  city  of  Newport 
erected  beside  his  grave  a  massive  granite  obelisk,  bearing 
the  following  simple  and  appropriate  inscription,  com- 
posed by  his  brother-in-law,  the  £ev,  Charles  T.  Brooks : 

n  mwttr  or 
IOJOBhOBNBBAL  ISAAC  INGALLS  STEVENS^ 

MABOB  96^  MB, 
WHO  QAYM  TD  THK  SKBYICS  OF  RU  OOmflBT 
A  QDIOK  JkXD  OOMfesmniilVS  MMD^ 

▲  WABM  AKD  OnmODB  BBABT, 
A  lIRM  WnX  AKD  A  STBOMO  ABM^ 
AHD  WHO  FIIX  WmtB  RALLTINO  HD  COKMAXD 
WITH  THX  WLAO  OF  THX  BUPUJUJO  DV  HIS  VTmO  QWLABB, 
AT  TBS  BATTLS  09  CTIANTHXT,  TA^ 
WnSMBBB  1,  1863. 

THD  MomnmR 

n  UBQTBD  AS  A  TOKSH  OP 
AmnBtHO  OBATirUJW 

OirT  OF  HSWPOBF. 

When  thf  Ilit^hlanders  wore  mustered  out  o£  service, 
the  flag  under  whose  folds  General  Stevens  fell  was  sent 
to  his  widow,  with  the  following  letter  from  the  brave 
Colonel  Morrison :  — 

New  YoBX,  SeptemUr  22, 1864. 

Mrs.  Isaac  I.  Stevens. 

Dear  3fadamy  —  I  have  the  houor  to  transmit  to  you  the 
colors  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  the  same  that  were  in  the  hand 
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of  your  late  lamented  husbaiid  when  be  received  Lis  wouad. 
Since  1  knew  that  you  wished  to  iiave  them  in  your  possession 
I  have  watched  them  with  a  jealous  eye  through  many  stormy 
fields.  Although  but  a  rag,  many  a  brave  man  would  have 
sacrificed  his  life  rather  thau  anything  dishonoraljle  should 
happen  them.  From  Chantilly  to  Bhie  Springs,  wherever  thej 
were  unfurled,  victory  has  perched  up(>n  them,  and  when,  torn 
^d  tattered,  we  exchanged  them  for  a  new  set,  I  have  carried 
them  about  with  me,  and  I  assure  you  it  g^ivcs  me  great  plea- 
sure in  sending  them  to  you,  so  that  you  niay  preserve  tlicm  as 
an  heirloom  in  your  family.  Serving  immediately  under  General 
Stevens,  no  one  had  a  better  ojiportunity  of  knowing  him  than 
myself.  Well 

mav  vou  feel  proud  of  him  !  His  nobleness  of 
heart,  his  firm  devotion  to  his  country',  his  untiring  energy,  his 
unflinching  bravery,  have  endeared  him  to  all  those  who  have 
served  under  bini.  His  memory  is  engraven  on  the  hearte  of 
every  one  of  his  Highlanders,  and  the  few  of  us  that  are  left 
often  speak  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  bestowed  on  us  by 
•*  Our  General  /* 

I  am,  madaoii  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Morrison, 
LaU  Colonel  Idth  Highlanders. 

The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  passed  resolutions 
upon  the  death  of  Oeneral  Steve&s,  and  offered  to  pro- 
vide a  fit  leetiiig^lace  for  his  ashes.  The  city  of  Neiv^ 
port,  ike  officers  of  die  Coast  Soryey,  and  many  other 
public  bodies  paid  fitting  tribute  by  resolutioiis.  **  When 
the  intellij^ence  of  his  death  reached  Washington  Terri- 
tory, tbc  grief  of  all  classes  was  sincere  and  profound. 
Nothing  could  any  one  recall  that  was  base  or  dishonor- 
ablci  but  much  that  was  lohj  and  manly  in  the  dead 
hero.  The  legislature  passed  resolutions  in  his  honor, 
and  ordered  crape  to  be  worn."  ^  For  many  years  tiie 
snooesmTe  goyemors  and  legislatoies  regolarlj  paid  trib- 
ute to  Lis  memory. 
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He  f eU  —  that  glowing  €je 

In  sudden  night  was  quenched  $ 
But  still  the  flag  he  lifted  hig^i, 

And  onward  bore  to  victory. 
In  his  dead  band  was  clenched. 

He  sank  —  but  o'er  his  head 

The  drooping  ensign  fell, 
Ah  if  itii  folds  it  fondly  spread 
Above  the  forehead,  pala  and  dead, 

01  himiriio  bred  it  wiilL 

He  daeps — nnloek  Uiat  elasp! 

The  beio's  wiKrk  is  done ! 
Another  hand  that  stafT  shall  gnsp^ 
And,  if  need  be,  till  life's  last  gaqs 

Like  him  shall  bear  it  on. 

He  rests  —  tlie  true  and  brave  1 

AikI  where  his  relics  lie, 
In  holier  beauty  long  shall  wave, 
Fit  canopy  for  freeman's  grave, 

God's  stany  iiag  on  high. 

He  fives^ his  deeds  inspife 
Kew  strength  for  duty's  strife : 

Now  myriads  bom  with  noUer  fire 
.  Onward  to  press     to  mount  np  hig^bar 
And  win  tlie  jBtemal  life.^ 

^  AnonjmoQSy  from  Sotton  OomttniotoUkm 


■ 


GiljmUUU  ST£V£NS*S  D£SC£NI>ANT& 

1.  Hazard,  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  9,  1842. 

2.  Jul  TA  ViBGiNiA,  born  in  Newport,  June  27,        died  in  Back»- 

])(>rt,  Me.,  December  7,  1846. 

3.  »Su«A-N,  horn  in  Bucksport,  November  20, 1846  ;  married  Ricimi  d 

Inoac  E&kridge,  United  States  Army,  in  PorUaod,  Oregon, 
October  27, 1870. 

4.  QxaaMODm  Haudb,  bom  in  Bucksport,  April  29, 1S50. 

5.  Eatb,  bom  in  WMhington,  D.  C,  November  17, 1862 ;  mmmd 

Edwwtd  Wingard  Biiigliaiii>  in  Boston,  Mms^  Febnmy  19, 

im, 

m 

GRANDOHILIHUar,  ChILDBBN  of  RtOHAKD  ISAAO  ESKBIDOB  Am 

BmAit  SrBysm  Ebkbidob. 

-  1*  Maud,  bom  at  Fort  Vaiuom  er,  Washington  Territory,  Augxist 
21, 1871 ;  married  Edward  Pciininrrtuu  Peaison,  United  States 
Army,  at  Fort  lieno,  Oklaliuina  Territory,  April  16,  1898. 
.  2.  Richard  Stevens,  bom  at  Yuma  Depo^  Arizona  Territoty, 
October  24, 1872. 
8^  Habarp  Stetkmb,  bom  at  Tnmn  Depot*  Febnuuy  24, 1874; 
died  at  Fort  D.  A.  BnneU,  Wyoming  Territoiy,  October  12, 
1874. 

4.  Yiroinia,  bom  «t  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  March  2, 1875. 

f)    f^LivEB  Stevens,  bora  in  Boston,  Mam^  October  12, 1876. 

6.  Mary  Peyton,  bom  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Blansas,  March  28, 

1878 ;  married  Charles  MrKinley  Saltanani  United  Stntei 
Army,  in  Boston,  May  9, 1899. 
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Faii4mnio  «n  ihe  oHUigiBal  aotea  OB  tiM 

MAP 

«f  Um  Indiu  Kaliaat  and  Tnbwof  llie  Teiritory  of  WMhugton,  and  o( 
Territory  ti  N«ifalMin  Utrt  of  dM  nooth  of  the  Yellowstone.   Sent  to 
the  Hnn.  George  W*  "Maujfma^,  Cosnimiflioiier  of  ladiMi  ASun,  with 

letter  of  this  date. 

Ibaao  L  SxBVEm» 
OipMrnor  atnd  Agrt.  /iMf ion  AJMn* 


Tabular  Statement  qf  the  Indians  East  of  the  Cascade  Mcuniams,  et^ 


Hxn  Axu  Datbov 

PoruLA- 

ItrM^  wHili  tba  Ta- 
kim»  Nation  con- 
eladwi  at  Wall* 

FikMiMiiapFWB. 

BlBil  W  CtalBB- 

FlDiltMls 

600 
TOO 
MO 

lOOO 

no 

600 

fltaBOMMatlMad. 

joining  coontiy 
and  forka  of  tb« 
W  o-nat-aoha-pao, 
or  FtoaaeilM 

About  laOOcf  ttet 
tr!b««    ara  «^ 

camped  in  tb*  ^ 

Bivar. 

OpMMritstbaDallM, 

Otosod. 
ITUtoSaliMKBinr. 

ano 

SMO 

• 

nraat^iriUOteFlat- 

Cnwr  P«nd 
IToiitWltffc 

no 

700 
500 

1100 

Zribat  with  whom 

CoBor  d'Alenaa. 
Loirar  Pmd 

OrdllM. 
Colvillaii 

460 

460 

600 

aoo 

noo 

Tptal  niimhir  nf  liiilliiw  mmI  nf  tfcs  IliMiit  MimrtilM       .     .     .  13,000 

Traattaa  \aiw  bwn  mad«  with   8,MI 

Number  with  wli'-un  tre;itids  liuvo  not  T-iroTi  rn-itle     .       ■       .       •       •  3.100 

LMgeat  DuiBber  bold  on  tamponrjr  i«aerTaUoDa     *      «      •      •      •  3,000 
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Total  number  of  IndUna  west  of  tb«  CMCftde  Mountaiai . 
TMaI  By"^^f  of  lo^aas  sut  of  Um  Cuiwdc  MotutsiBS  « 
VoM  undMr  oIlBdiM^  Taifltaiy  fl<  ^ 

Trratif!?  havr  bt'i'ii  m:vjp  with  . 


9,712 
12,000 

a,Tn 


TrsattM  r«uuuu  to  be  mad*  wiUi     ........  4,216 


TaMar  Statement  ^Ae  Indkmi  Wui     ^  CbmocCi 

Tribes,  Population^  Parties  to  the  several  Treaties, 
for  in  the  Treaties,  and  Temporary  Encampments, 


$hmomf 


Vaxs  am>  Date  or 


S^Mty  of  M«dielii« 
CraeJfc,  Deoembar 


TmltfttI  P«hilSi- 
llott»  9maKj  82, 


of  Polnt-No- 

lift. 


TkMir  of  Keoli  B«r, 
JomnrySl.lWK 


TribcJi  witli  friiott 


Naxss  or  Xkibks. 


Q I  talm-na-muh, 


DowainUli, 

BmiiWTiiifhi 

Soo-quAl-moo, 
Skasitai 
Hoofe-S»hk. 


Loi 
Uppor 


Upper 


MS 

1700 

i  1060 


100 


1816 


)  - 


9M) 


uu 


land, 
Nw  mouth  of  n»> 

qually  Kiver. 
■ear  moutb  of  Puy- 

all-up  River. 

P««  Mttdtoou,  Mid 
tA  Mofiklsaiioot. 

Ta  •  wflt  •  Mil  •  da, 
aofthaUoSno^ 
■ilibBlvw. 

8. 1.  «b4  Perry  (or 

ridiito) 


ClMk 
tend,  at 


Uewl  of 


to  bo 
•elected  br  tbo 
l^nMldoBt. 
QtdaiMli  BlfW  ( 


Wm. 


DiinMnon 


gkMrit    Heod,  m 


ToW  nvmbtr  of  TndiaiH  woikof 

KutnK/T  witl.  ivluiiii  tri:'.it1''s  hare  N-t-n  iii.ide 
Mmuber  with  wbom  traaUM  baw  yat  to  ba 


An  iMvn  fM>«»n  AMlated  dnrinff  tba  war. 
Lower  CtaafaaUaand 


fns 

tiu 


of  HoABayaadOljiojl^ 
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AFFEKDIX 


BOB 


NOTSB  OF  THB  IkDXANS  OV  TBS  TkEKITOEY  OP  NEBRASKA  BETWEXM  THK 

Boonr  MouMTAms  A3n>  Mouth  ov  m  Tbllowbtoke. 

Tbe  Rlackfoot  Nation  are  in  four  tribes,  Tiz.^  PiegaoB,  Bloodflj  Blaiok- 
feet,  Groa  Ventres,  aad  number  11,500  souls. 

11m  map  ihowf  Hm  Inuitiiig-gToaiids,  Meimd  eaeliiaiTelj  to  tlw  BImIe* 
fset  in  t]i0  tmij,  mt  tlw  mtb  of  the  Judith,  wnuladed  Ootober  17, 1866 ; 
the  hunting^f^nmnd  eommon  to  the  Blackfeet  and  Western  Indums,  the 
£1ackfo€>t  and  AHsiniboines  ;  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
Assiniboine  country  ;  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  Crow  countrj. 

The  Western  Indians,  1' iatheads,  I'end  Oreillea,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Koolnays,  generally  unke  two  Ininti  »  yew  «Mi  of  fho  Boc^  HomitalMi 
Md  tli^  depend  for  theiv  lodgw,  peifleehi^  tpedbinos,  and  much  of  their 
meat  upon  these  hunts.  Tbej  get  lome  of  their  supplies  by  trade  with  the 
Bluckfeet.  The  Indians  of  the  western  tribes,  as  the  Spokrme^  and  Ccpnr 
d'AleutM,  "go  to  buffalo/'  hat  not  in  as  huge  numbers  or  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  preceding. 

The  Kes  Pereet  geaemQy  bme  »  largo  camp  —  over  one  hnndied 
lodges  —  ettiiev  on  ibe  eoaunon  Imntiaf-gieQnds  or  in  the  Crow  eonnferj. 
Their  hunters  alwnyi  pess  one  winter,  and  sometimes  two  «inlet%  in  sne- 
eaaiion,  east  of  tbe  numnteine  before  tbey  xetum  to  their  own  conn^. 

CsNBUS  or  THX  Blacxvoot  Nation. 


FSegana. 

840 

8460 

Bloods. 

290 

2,690 

Blackfeet. 

290 

2,690 

Groa  Ventree. 

860 

2^0 

mi 
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A  Company,  dismiased  for  disobedience, 

iL  250-2M, 
Abaco  Island,  Bahamas,  L  101,  102. 
Aberuethy,  Alexander  S.,  ii.  265,  317. 
Academic  Board,  West  Point,  awards 

fint  place  to  Cadet  Stevena,  L  5&. 
AoajetH,  L  lAiL 
Acapulco,  L  ^HL 

Achilles,  Captain,  il  160-171.  ISL 

Ac<]^uia  Creek,  it  425.  iaO. 

Active,  Coast  Survey  steamer,  ii.  185. 

Adams,  Fort,  at  Newport,  L  OOi  ILL 

Adams,  John  Qnincy,  L  44,  2iL 

Adams,  Lieutenant,  L  11^ 

Adams,  Mount,  L  3m. 

Adams,  Thomas,  L        iL  75^  107^ 

108,  ILL 
Afnew,  L  444. 

Ab-tah-nam,  branch  of  Yakima  Riyer, 

ii.  22^  m 
Alabama  Tolnnteers,  L  11^ 
Albany,  Me.,  L  3oj  hlL 
Alden,  Fort,  ii.  184. 
Alden,  James,  Captain,  ii.  185. 
Alexander,  Barton  S.,  Qeneral,  L 
Alexander,  head  chief  of  Pend  Oreillea, 

iL  Hi  at  Flathead  coonoil,  S2-&d, 

113.  ILL 

Alexandria  and  Orange  Court  House 

Railroad,  ii.  42">. 
Alexandria  and  Warrenton  turnpike, 

ii.  433^4^5. 
Allen,  Robert,  General,  L  2Bm 
Allen,  William,  Colonel,  ii.  4.'^1. 
Almonte,  Mexican  general,  L  203. 
Al-pa-wha  Creek,  ii.  70^  147. 
Alvarado.  Mexico.  L  1 19. 
Alvarez,  Mexican  general,  L  108,  203. 
Alvord,  Benjamin,  Qeneral,  iL  25.  26. 

202. 

Amasoque,  L  141,  1 5.*^. 
Ambrose,  Flathead  chief,  ii.  PSt-RT. 
Amelia,  Lake,  L  304. 
American  For  Co.,  L  287.296.802.341; 
u.  W^Ol. 

American  Geoofraphical  and  Statistical 
Society  of  New  York,  address  before, 
by  Governor  Stevens,  iL  2iiL 

AmlHsville,  Va.,  ii.  431. 

Ammen,  Daniel,  Captain,  ii.  2LkL 


^2,  19,36,80,  227, 


Ampndia,  Meneangeneral,  L  12fL 

Anderson,  Ghtorge  T.,  Colonel,  L  4iML 

Anderson,  J.  Patten,  L  4M;  iL  15. 

Anderson,  Peter,  L  4li2. 

Anderson,  Robert,  Colonel,  ii.  460. 

Andover,  Mass.,  L  1 
274;  ii.  270. 

Andover,  Me.,  L  5,  Q. 

Andrew,  John  A.,  Governor,  offers  regi- 
ment to  Governor  Stevens,  iL  319. 320, 

mi 

Andrews,  Colonel,  L  220. 

AniiapoliB,  ii.  340=3:12. 

Anti-Slavery  Society,  Isaac  Stevens  be- 
queaths it  !^'>(X).  L  ilL 

Appleton,  D.,  A  Co.,  L  300. 

Archer,  J.  J.,  General,  ii.  487. 

Armour,  Robert,  Captain,  iL  497. 

Amurtrong,  C.  H.,  Captain,  iL  108,  107. 

Armstrong,  Captain,  killed  at  Moliuo  del 
Rey,  L  206. 

Army,  reorganization  of,  efforts  to  pro* 
mote,  L  240,  2.')'.>-2r>.S. 

Army  of  Virginia,  ii.  i21^ 

Arnold,  Daniel  Lyuum,  L  307.  870 ; 
death  of,  iL  420. 

Arnold,  Lewis  Q.,  Lieutenant,  L  00, 
13. 

Arnold,  Richard,  Lieutenant,  detailed 

on  exploration,  L  307.  370,  37i>,  380, 
.'-kS2  ;  takes  charge  of  wagon-road,  409. 
4*^^ .  jj^  27  28. 

Ashep!x)  Ri^r,  ii.  374,  SIfihSfiL 

Ashley  River,  ii.  ^i*-^. 

Aspinwall,  description  of,  L  438,  4.^  ;  iL 

2m 

Asfliniboine  Indians,  meeting  and  talk 

with,  L  342-:U5.  341 ;  ii.  IIIL 
Atchison,  Camp,  on  Milk  River,  L  354. 
Athsio,  Mexican  village,  L  148. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  ii.  .'^  1  - 
Avotla,  village  in  valley  of  Mexico,  L 

'H>4.  \m,  ItkS.  224. 
Ayres,  Captain,  killed,  L  206.. 
Azotea,  parapeted  roof,  L  IBl. 

Baobe,  Alexander  Dallas,  Professor,  L 

241.  242.  245-247.  250.  253^  254,  276- 
27l>,  2tLl  ;  remarks  on  Major  Stevens, 
284.  307  ;  iL  273,  ;iLii ;  letter  to,  giT- 
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ing  Tiews  on  military  opentioii,  876, 

Bacon,  John  D.,  room-mate,  L  40^ 

Bad  Lands,  L  m 

Bahama  Banks,  L  102^ 

Bahama  lalaods,  L  101,  102. 

BaUey,  P.,  L  m 

Bainbrid{^,  Captain,  L  137- 

Baird,  Spencer  F.,  TrofesBor,  L  276i  295, 

2Sia.;  ii.  m 
Baker,  Lieutenant,  L  22L 
Brdch.  Lafay«tte,  L  412.  4Sa> 
l^ald  Hillock  Creek,  L  330. 
Bald  HUl,  ii.  4^ 
Baldwin,  A.  J.,  ii.  m 
Ball-in-the-Nose,  Groa  Ventre  chief,  L 

Ballard,  John  N.,  Lientenant,  IL  496. 

4  it". 

Baltimore,  L  25(L 

Baltimore  Demooratio  CooTentioii,  iL 

3()4,  .m 

Bangor,  Me.,  L  05. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  it  209,  426-429. 

4H2.  475,  4\U. 
Barker,  Stephen,  L  35. 
Barnes,  Dr.,  L  219. 
Barnes.  Ellis,  L  408. 
Barnes.  George  A.,  L  415 ;  iL  16,  224. 
Bamett'8  Ford,  ii.  427, 
Barnwell  Island,  ii.  i^iL. 
Barry,  William  F.,  General,  L  ^ 
Bartlett,  W.  IL  C,  Professor,  gfives 

characteristics  of  General  bteveus,  L 

iL 

Bartow,  General,  ii.  435. 

Battery  Island,  ii.  381^  382. 

Bay  Point,  u.  ZAh^  ML 

Bayly,  George,  L  2<30. 

Baynes,  Admiral,  ii.  291,  2S2. 

Bealton,  Va.,  ii.  420.432. 

Beam,  George  W.,  CapUin,  ii.  169,  170. 

Bear  Tracks,  FUthead  chief,  ii.  80. 

Bear's  Coat,  Gros  Ventre  chief,  L  350. 

Bear's  Paw  Mountains,  L  i'tr>9-3(n. 

Beaufort,  S.  C,  IL  853;  ooonpied  by 

General  Stevens,  355. 
Beaufort  River,  ii.  .V>5.  358. 
Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.,  L  2H,  nO,  114, 

122.  130,  166.  166,  109,  m ;  »ketch 

of,  ^mr 

Beauregard,  Fort,  ii.  345. 

Beauregard  Light  Infantry,  iL  382. 

Beaver  Creek,  L  37«. 

Beaver  Lodge  Creek,  L  330. 

Bee,  General,  ii.  43ZL 

Belcher,  H.  G.,  Laeutenant,  iL  370,  411, 

4^427. 
Belen,  gate  to  Mexico,  L  ^TJ^ZlOm 
Belfast.  Me.,  L  08. 
Belland,  L  306,  312. 
Bell,  John,  iL  3L)5k 


BelVs  Lake,  L  322. 
Bellinpham  Bay,  L  412 ;  iL  184,  267. 
Belt  Mountains,  L  301. 
Benham,  Henry  W.,  Captain,  L  28,  283. 
General,  u.  383,^  384,  386,  ^ 

3t<2 ;   General  Stevens's  opinion  of, 

393,  394i  ^  399,  400,  409-^11  ;  sent 

North  in  arrest,  l  415.  420,  4:iL 
Benjamin,  Lieutenant,  wounded,  L  211. 
Benjamin,  Samael  N.,  Lieatenaot,  iL 

413,  425,  430,  449,  451,  478.  479. 488. 

4St,  492,  4977 
Benny  Haven's  restannnt,  adjacent  to 

West  Point,  L  50. 
Benton,  Fort,  L  34S  ;  deaoription  of, 

3»{2,  .375  ;  ii.  94,  95,  120. 
Berry  Islands,  Bahamas,  L  102. 
Bevawd,  Professor,  French  teacher  at 

West  Point,  L  34.  3iL 
Biddle,  Henry  J.,  rival  classmate,  L  25, 

31,32,  35-37.  46. 
Bi^Tickfoot  River,  L  385  ;  ii.  93. 
Big  Canoe,  Pend  Oreille  chief,  iL  ^ 

H4, 

Big  Chestnut,  Camp  of  the,  iL  32&^3^ 
Big  Folly  Creek,  ii.  390^  321. 
Big  Horn  River,  ii.  nST 
Big  Muddy  River,  L  352. 
Big  Star,  Spokane   chief,  speechf  iL 
138,  139. 

Big  Top,  Groa  Ventre  chief,  L  356. 
Bigelow,  D.  R,  L  415 ;  iL  168. 

Biles,  James,  L  415. 
Bird,  James,  iL  101,  114. 
Bird  Island,  ii.  382. 
Bird  Tail  Rock,  L  376  ;  ii.  124. 
Bimey,  David  B.,  General,  ii,  457,  488. 
492,4ij7. 

Bishop,  David  H„  marries  Susan  B. 
Stevens,  L  68 ;  announces  her  d«»ath, 
71 

Bissel.  Lieutenant,  L  113. 

Bissel,  of  Illinois,  L  200. 
Bitter  Root  Mountains,  L  380-382;  iL 
75,  12L 

Bitter  Root  River,  L  379,  382,  3S6 ;  iL 

75,  12L  —  — 

Bitter  Root  ralley,  L  352^  364-382. 

385, 

Blackburn's  Ford,  K.  4^  4.39. 

Blackfeet,  description  of,  L  348,  361, 
352.  .308,  370i  ulk  with,  37^  iVftj 
ii.  99 ;  Governor  Stevens's  opinion  of, 
105,  106 ;  cooncil  and  treaty,  112- 
119.  275. 

Blackfoot  oouncU,  L  431 ;  iL  27.  68. 8»i 

112-119. 
RlAckfoot  River,  L  377,  372. 
Blackfoot  trail,  L  375. 
Black  River,  ii.  1S8. 
Blaifwlell.  William,  Colonel,  iL  456. 
Blauchet,  Father,  L  412, 443. 
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Blankenship,  G«orge,  Major,  iL  168. 

170.  1*.<7. 

Blue  MuunUina,  L  402^  iQ2;  iL  2L 
Blood  IndiMia,  L  348^  351,  352 ;  u.  114, 

Blunt,  Simon  F.,  Captain,  L  259. 
Boia  de  Sionz  Rirer,  L  'i22-u25. 
Bolon,  A.  J.,  L  416j  u.  20.  61,  67; 

mnrdered  by  Indiana,  121,  15L 
Bonneville,  Colonel,  L  4Q5. 
Borup,  Dr.,  L  313. 
Boaton,  L  L  TS^  82, 94=86. 
Boston,  steamship,  ii.  359,  362. 
Boflton  Post,  L  271-273. 
Bonlieau,  Henry,  L  806i  8l2i  825,  329, 

330,341 

Bonlieau,  Paul,  L  306.  814,  325.  829. 

330. 

Bontineau,  Pierre,  I  S06,  310,  825,  3^ 
341- 

BoMrmnn.  waponmaster,  L  12?[-124. 

Bow  Kiver,  ii.  100. 

Box  Elder  Cr«ek,  L  360. 

Boyce'H  field  battery,  ii.  4ffl^ 

Braddock  Hoad,  ii.iiM. 

Bradford,  Edward, 

Bra^g,  Braxton,  L  28. 

Branch,  L.  O.  B.,  General,  U.  487-489, 

41k'),  4IML 
Brannon,  John  M.,  General,  L  2&m 
Bratton,  William,  Captain,  ii.  170. 
Breckinridge,  John  C,  ii.  304. 
Brvckinridpe,  town,  L  320. 
Brickyard  Creek,  u.  35& 
Brent,  Captain,  L  438. 
Bridges,  L  X. 

Bristoe  Station,  ii.  43K  433i  4^ 
Broad  River,  u.  356,  STi^SIik 
Broad  Run,  ii.  433. 

Broad  well,  L  ^'>^V2. 

Brockenbrough,  J.  M.,  Colonel,  iL  487, 
4^496. 

Broderick,  John,  ii.  270. 

Brooke.  Lloyd.  L  iQ3 ;  u.  32. 

Brooklyn,  visita  navy  yard,  L  36. 

Brooks.  Charles  M.,  L  IM. 

Brooks,  Charles  T.,  Rev.,  L  67 ;  solem- 
nizes marriage,  L  71 ;  poem  on  death 
of  Julia,  L^;  ii.  499. 

Brooks,  Lientenant,  L  112. 

Brooks,  Quinoy  A.,  L  41fi ;  iL  24& 

Brown,  L  i^t>H. 

Brown,  B.  F..  L  415. 

Browne.  J.  Ross,  ii.  25,  28. 

Buchanan,  James,  President,  ii.  272^800, 

305,  aii 

Buchanan,  Robert  C,  Lienienant-Colo- 
nei,  ii.  470. 

Buck  Hill,  ii.  435. 

Bucksport,  Me.,  L  84,  87-100 ;  re  turns 

to,  233,  249,  265. 
Bndd,  Captain,  iL  SOL 


Baena  Vista,  village  of,  valley  of  Mex- 
ico, L  IM. 
Buffalo,  countless  herds  of,  L  828, 229 : 

u.  m 

Buffalo  chips,  L  331. 

Bufurd,  John,  General,  iL  428.440.454. 

Bull  Bay,  ii.  372. 

Bull  Run,  iL  4:U.  437. 

Bull's  Head,  Blackfoot  chief,  iL  101. 

Bnmford.  L1U3;  iL  32. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle,  L  4,  5. 

Bunting,  Joseph,  ii.  2J1. 

Burke,  Captain,  killed,  L  184. 

Bums,  M.  P.,  Dr.,  iL  166. 

Bumside,  Ambroae  K,  General,  ii.  320, 

423,424. 
Burr,  F.  IL,  L  306,  3.'i9.  .",40,  345. 
Burntrager,  David  ETCaptain,  iL  169. 

170. 

Burt,  ReprejM'ntative,  L  257,  2fiL 

Burwell,  Lieutenant,  killed,  L  206. 

Bush  prairie,  L  412. 

Bu8h,W.  O..  L  412. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  iL  303. 

Butler,  Colonel,  killed,  L  182. 

Butler,  General,  L  HiL 

Butler,  J.  IL,  classmate,  L81.  36. 

Butte  de  Morale,  L  !)^>7. 

Butte  Micheau,  L  327. 

Bntterfield,  Daniel,  General,  ii.  454,  466. 

Byzantium,  L  139. 

Cadotte's  Pass,  L  365,  378  ;  u.  93, 124. 
Cadwallader,  General,  L  150,  T72,  ITS^ 
179.  205. 

Cain,  J.,  Captain,  L  445 ;  iL  27. 208. 248, 

Calhoun  Guard,  ii.  392. 

California,  L  233,  24H^  252. 

CaUender, FrankliiD.,  L  40, 4L  58, 116, 

171.  172  ;  wounded,  176,  jm 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  L  98. 
Cameron,  James,  Colonel,  killed  at  Bull 

Run,  ii.  321- 
Cameron,  Simon,  Secretary  of  War, 

Governor  Stevens  tenders  sword  and 

services  to,  ii.  310,322. 
Camospelo,  Cnynse  chief,  U.  46,  214. 
Campaigns  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  of 

Mexico,  L  255^  25fii  267,  268. 
Campbell,  Archibald,  ii.  277. 
Campbell,  Colonel,  L  125^ 
Campbell,  Fort,  L  34^  363. 
Campbell,  L.  M.,  marries  Elizabeth  B. 

Stevens,  L  82, 87 ;  announces  death  of 

wife,  97. 
Campbell's  battery,  ii.  442. 
Canby,  EL  R.  S.,  General,  classmate, 

L^m. 

Cafieto,  actress,  L  224. 
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CanniniTt  John,  u.  ^ 
Cape  Fear  River,  L  277. 
Capron,  CapUiin,  killed,  L  lS4k 
Carcowan,  Chuhalis  chief,  IL  J. 
Caribbean  Sea,  L  4^ 
Carpenter.  Stephen  P..  L40,  41,  58. 
Carigan,  Sapper,  burial  of,  remarks,  L 

m 

Carr,  Joseph  B.,  Colonel,  ii.  448,  456. 
Carusi,  Jamaica  negro  innkeeper,  L  434, 
4^ 

Caaa  Mate,  fort  at  MoUno  del  Rey,  L 
205. 

Cascade  Ran^,  L  288^  304-30Q  ;  mow, 

Cascades  of  the  Colombia,  L  liOij ;  mas- 
sacre, ii.  19(j. 

Casey,  Silas,  Ltentenant-Colonel,  L  2flfi ; 
u.  172,  185^  186,  Iffi;  Goremor 
Stevens  proposes  joint  movement 
across  Cascatleii,  declined,  lUo  ;  seeks 
to  protect  Indian  murderers,  oorre- 
spondenoe  with  Governor  Stevens, 
236-240.  24:^.  244,  2112. 

Cass,  Lewis,  L  23il;  Secretary  of  State, 
Governor  Stevens  sabmits  memoir  to, 
against  British  exactions,  iL  281-283. 

Caatine,  Me.,  visits,  L  Si 

Castoff ,  Miss,  boards  with,  in  Newport, 
L  60. 

Cathlamet,  L  4lLL 

Catholic  missionaries,  not  disturbed  by 
hostiles,  iL  132,  2&6 ;  Governor  Ste- 
vens's opinion  of,  as  neutrals,  228,  229. 

Catlett's  Station,  ii.  4ol*. 

Catlin,  Robert,  ii.  301. 

Catlin,Seth,L4U;  iL  STL 

Causten,  Camp,  ii.  32^L 

Caverly,  Mr.  and  Mrs,,  u.  371, 

Caversham,  England,  whence  came  John 
Stevens  in  1038,  L  2. 

Cavilaer,  L  32tL 

Cedar  Mountain,  battle  of,  iL  42S» 
Cedar  River,  ii.  187. 
Celeste,  danced  as  usual,  L  3Q± 
Centralis,  L  412. 

Centreville,  u.  439^  44^,  474,  477-480. 
Cerro  Gordo,  L  122, 123 ;  battle  of,  124- 

m 

Cha-chu.«a  Island,  L  460^  if^ 
Chagres  River,  L  333. 
Chain  Bridge,  iL  327. 
Chalco,  Lake,  L  163, 165 ;  village,  167. 
Chambers,  Andrew  J.,  L  412. 
Chambers,  David  J.,  L  412. 
Chambers  prairie,  L  412. 
Chambers,  Tliomas  M.,  ii.  24fL 
Champagne,  Baptiste,  L  369,  375. 
Chancellorsville,  battle  of,  L  S3. 
Chantilly,  battlo  of,  iL  482^07. 
Chapman,  William,  Lieatenant-Colotiel, 
u.  470. 
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Chapnltepeo,  L  1^  204^  206 ;  battlo  of, 

207-210. 
Charles,  Pierre,  ii.  169,  187,  251. 
Charleston,  campaign  planned  against, 
ii.  378-^>82  ;  James  Island  campaign 
against,  .'^7-394  ;  battalion,  3SL,  411. 
412  ;  riflemen,  392. 
Charleston,  Democratie  ConTontion  at, 
ii.  304. 

Charlie,  Governor  Stevens's  gray  char- 
ger, L  440;  ii.  269. 
Chase,  Henry  M.,  ii.  169,  200. 
Chasseurs,  or  65th  New  York,  ii.  329. 
Chatfield,  J.  A.,  Colonel,  ii.  395. 
Cbehalis  Indians,  L  3.34 ;  iL  1-9,  187« 
257 ;  council,  ii.  1-9  ;  river,  412  ;  iL 
L  2,  10,  231 ;  town,  L  44L 
Chemakane  Mission,  valley,  L  398.  .399. 
Chenoweth,  F.  A.,  Judge,  iL  244,  249. 

2S9. 
Chicago,  L  302. 

ChUds,  Colonel,  i.  214, 219,  221, 220. 
Chim-a-kum  Indians,  L  469-473. 
Chimalpa,  L  H^^. 

Chinn  Hill  and  House,  iL  435,  420. 
Chinn,  Major,  ii.  147.  150. 
Chinook  Indians,  iL        p,  257. 
Chinook  jargon,  L  453  ;  ii.  5. 
Chippewa  Indians,  L  334;  river,  32L 
Chirouse,  Father,  L  4ffii ;  iL  3L  148. 
Chisholm's  Island,  ii.  356. 
Cbow-its-hoots,  Indian  chief,  L  463. 

4C><>-4<kS. 
Christian  Mirror,  newspaper,  84. 
Christ,  B.  C,  Colonel,  iL  ^Ml^  S«j  364. 

388^425,  484. 
Christy's  Minstrels.  L  4.33. 435. 
Church,  A.  £.,  Professor,  describes  traits 

of  General  Stevens,  L  41. 
Church  Flats,  ii.  .379-;381. 
Churubnsco,  batUe  of,  L  180-186,  196- 
IQQ.;  brought  on  by  Lieutenant  Ste- 
vens, 187,  m 

Cincinnati,  L  1^ 

Citadel  Hill  or  Rock,  L  SSI ;  ii.  06- 
(Uallam  or  Sklallam  Indians,  L  469. 
Clark  County  Rangers,  ii.  169.  m 
Clark,  Frank,  stirs  up  trouble  leading  to 

martial  law,  L  242-245. 
Clark,  George  T.,  Major,  L  10^  430. 
Clark,  in  charge  of  Fort  Benton,  L  SOL 
Clark,  Owen,  servant,  L  10<J,  101 ;  de- 
serts, IPS. 
Clark,  sergeant  of  sappers,  L  136. 
Clarke,  Colonel,  £157^  182, 205,  2i)^. 
Clarke,  Nathan  G.,  Colonel,  relieves 
General  Wool,  iL  266;  recommends 
treaties,  285. 
Clark's  Fork,ii.  39. 
Clay,  Henry,  L  75,  248 ;  view  of,  252. 
Clay-Pipe-Stem^arrier,    Groa  V«ntr» 
chief,  Lm 
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Clendemn,  J.  V.,  L  ilia 

Cline,  Captain,  ii.  Ii!}L 

Cloudy  Kobe,  Gros  Ventre  chief,  L  35fi. 

Coast  Sorrey,  accepts  charge  of  office, 

L  241 ;  views  of,  243,        ;  reforms, 

245-248.  250,  'Joi :  officers  present 

silver  service,  2iyL 
Cobb,  Howell,  ii.  306. 
Cochichewick,  stream  in  Andover,  L  1 ; 

meadows,  5^  S ;  woolen  mills,  16j  i!L 
Cock,  Henry  D.,  L  455-401. 
Cock,  WUliam,  Colonel,  L  US ;  ii.  202- 

Cockspur  Island,  iL  282^ 
Coe,  ii.  liiiL 

CflBur  d'Alene  Indians,  L  380-38.'^,  HOP  ; 

ii.  It)---') ;  present  conditions,  ; 

wrestling  match,  73,  74. 121. 127.  129. 

130,  230. 231 
C<Bar  d'Alene  Lake,  L  3fiL 
CoBor  d'Alene  Mission,  L  380-.'^01 ;  iL 

72,73,  1:>1L 
CcBor  d'Alene  Monntains,  L  ^lL 
CcBur  d'Alene  Pass,  L  382,  3SI;  ii.  127. 
CcBur  d'.\lene  prairie,  L  30 1 . 
CoBur  d'Alene  River,  L  391^  392j  ii.  72, 

75,  KIL 

C<^well,  William  S.,  Lieatenant,  iL 

Ms.  303. 
Cold  Springs,  L  Slfi. 
Colo  Island,  ii.  SSL 
Cole,  Lieutenant,  iL  170. 
Collins,  &  M.,  L  ifi& 
Colquitt,  P.  iL  Colonel,  iL  ML 
Columbia  River,  L  894.  406.  411,  iOS; 

ii.  153,  157,  m 
Columbus,  tomb  of,  vinted,  L  433^ 
ColviUe,  L  207,  393j  394,  396,  SflL 
Colville  Indians,  ii.  22i 
Colville  valley  settlements,  L  309. 
Combahee  River,  ii.  3ifl,  378,  .379. 
Commencement  Bay,  L  459.  402. 
Conception,  Fort,  at  Vera  Cmx,  L 110. 
ConfiaoncR.  ship  of  John  Stevens,  L  2. 
Connecticut  volnnteers,  0th,  L  305.  See 

7th  Connecticut,  Rookwell's  battery. 
Connell's  prairie,  ii.  ILLi ;  battle  of,  180. 
Conrad,  Charles  M.,  Secretary  of  War, 

rebukes  political  action,  answered,  L 

274.  275. 

Constitution,  Fort,  at  Portsmonth,  N. 

L  S3. 

Contreras,  L  109,  170;  battle  of,  171- 

170.  181.  llj2=llHL 
Cooper,  J.  O.,  Dr.,  L  206,  301 ;  iL  3. 
Cooper's  battery,  ii.  4('»0. 
Cooeaw  River,  ii.  355,  300,  301. 
Coosawhatchie  River,  iL  376»  879. 
Corinth,  ii.  oSO. 
Corliss,  George  W.,  ii.  247. 
Cortex,  L  IftL 
Cortex,  steamship,  iL  317. 


Coster,  Carpotal,  L  812. 

Cotesn  do  Missouri,  L  338-340,  345. 

Cottr«ll,  Abraham,  Lieutenant,  iL  367, 
372,  420. 

Coues,  Samuel  Elliott,  L  83^  251. 

CowliU  Indians,  ii.  M),  18L  257,  209. 

Cowlitz  Landing,  L  411,  439;  ii.  'JiL 

Cowlitz  River,  I  405^  41_L  412  ;  canoe- 
ing up,  438,439;  ii.  28,  154,  18L  257. 

Cozie,  Patrick,  ii.  33> 

Coyoacan,  L  180,  181^  202. 

Cram,  A.  J.,  ^^aptain,  ii.  276,  222. 

Crane,  Colonel,  u  83. 

Craig,  Captain,  L  173. 

Craig,  William,  u.  18,  33,  62,  67,  9L 
92,  109,  115,  m,  120,  1^  145- 
150,  m,  201.  203.  200.  220.  223.  m. 

Creee,  ii.  21iL 

Crockett,  ii.  154. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  lecture  on,  L  Ifi; 

view  of,  2.30-232  ;  ii.  333. 
Crook,  George,  General,  iL  148. 
Crosby,  Clanrick,  L  41.5. 
Crosby,  R.  IL.  ii.  27,  32,  07,  72,  Ifja. 
Crow  Wing  River,  L  310. 
Crown  Bntte,  L  32fl ;  ii.  124. 
Crows,  L  347,  301 , 3112 ;  ii.  108,  109,  US. 
Cuapa,  hacienda  of,  L  Iti'J. 
Cub  Run,  iL  4TL 

Colbertson,  Alexander,  i,  302,  307,  347, 
348,359,308,330;  u.  114.  275,  m 

Collum,  G.  W.,  General,  L  61.  260.  274. 
225;  iLm 

Cnlpeper  Court  Honse,  ii.  426. 

Cumming,  Alfred,  ii.  t_V],  04-00  ;  arro- 
gates authority,  rebuked,  1 02,  103  ; 
stigmatizes  country  and  Indians,  103. 
KM,  114,  117-110.  140. 

Cummings,  Asa,  uncle,  L  12,  84,  85. 

Cnramings  genealogy,  Isaac  ^,  John', 
Abralmm  Joseph  Thomas',  Asa", 
Hannah  (^mother)  ^  L  12. 

Cnmmings,  Hannah,  wife  of  Isaac  Ste- 
ven."! (mother),  L  I=:9 ;  death,  15. 

Cummings,  John,  uncle,  warm  welcome 
to, 

Cunningham,  Michael,  servant,  L  100. 

Curry,  Governor,  ii.  28-1. 

Cnshman,  Joseph,  L  415. 

Cushman,  Orrington,  L  415.  445.  455 ; 

ii-  •3-5, 

Cuyuses,  ii.  10.  20.  21  ;  at  Walla  Walla 
council,  30-tM,  121. 144, 148, 150i  take 
war  patli7T5T;  158.  211 ;  attack  Gov- 
ernor Stevens,  '2'2 1  -22:\  ;  tnrbulent 
warriors  hanged  by  Colonel  Wright, 
2aL 

Cypress  Mountain,  L  850,3^ 
Dale,  Eben,  L  90. 

DaUes,  L  jOO,  ;  iL  28.  80.  151.  153. 
197. 199.  206.  208.  25L 
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Dana,  N.  T.  J.,  General,  L  28. 

Danfuskie  Island,  ii.  282.. 

Danpher,  Matthew,  ii.  2bL 

DavidBon,  Lieutenant,  iL  222* 

Davies,  Professor,  L 

Daris,  Camp,  L  ailL 

Davis,  Jeffereon,  L  2tU^  28L  ;  re- 
ports to,  'J8T.  i22  ;  order  from,  to 
■top  survey,  42^i ;  disparages  north- 
em  route,  427-430 ;  answer  to,  ^il  ; 
fault-finding,  apologizes,  430;  Gor- 
emor  Stevens  reports  to,  iL  209,  221- 
223,  227,  277,  2^2. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  revenue  cutter,  iL 

Davis,  Hobert,  L  408. 

Dawkins  Branch,  ii.  454. 

Dead  Colt  Hillock  line.  L  S2L 

Dearborn,  Orrin  M.,  Lieutenant,  iL  415, 

Dearborn  River,  L  335 ;  iL  C4j  124. 
Decatur,  U.  S.  man  of  war,  u.  107, 185. 
Deficiency  in  funds,  L  306j  3677^23. 
De  Hart,  Lieutenant,  L  112. 
Delaoour,  Father,  L  32iL 
De  Laoy,  W.  W.,  iL  1£& 
Delaware  Jim,  iL  69.  70»  106, 115, 117. 
124. 

De  Lein,  Dr.,  L  218. 

Democratic  party,  L  260,  28Q;  nomi- 
nates Governor  Stevens  for  delegate 
in  Congress,  ii.  265 ;  unaniiaonsly  re- 
nominates him,  S^Q;  doctrines,  302> 

Democratio  convention  at  Vancouver, 
Governor  Stevens  withdraws,  his 
speech,  L  3 1 4~'<]  I  ft. 

Denig,  Mr.,  L  34iL 

Denny,  L  412. 

Denny,  A.  A.  u.  251-253.  265. 
De  Parris,  William  a,  iL  20. 
Derby.  George  IL,  Lieutenant,  iL  2QQ. 
Des  Chutes  River,  ii.  30,  ILl. 
Detroit,  L  302. 

Dialectic  Society,  L  38j,  48,  49,  65,  61 
Dickinson,  Daniel  L.,  uTSlS. 
Difficult  Run,  ii.  424. 
Dilger,  Hubert,  Captain,  ii.  4ILL 
Dimick,  L  m 

Discover,  Groe  Ventre  chief,  L  356. 

Dix,  John  A.,  ii.  303, 312. 

Dobbins,  W.,  L  415. 

DoRiin  house,  ii.  43r). 

Dominguez,  chief  of  robben,  L  liflL 

Donaldson,  J.  L.,  General,  L  22» 

Donation  Act,  L  413 ;  ii.  26,  162. 

Donelson,  A.  J.,  Lieutenant,  detailed  on 
exploration,  L  201.  297^  302^307,  345, 
350,  351i  iMi  •'^370j  371j  m  3T9, 
382.  3S4.  400,  jlTT  40(1.  43L 

Donelson,  General,  ii.  '.W. 

Donelson,  Miss.,  ii- 284,  .TTl,  3TO^  374. 

Donohoe,  Michael  T.,  Captain,  ii.  323. 

Doty,  James,  L  306,  308,  331,  371,  375^ 


422,452,453;  iL  26, 31, 47,  68, 70, M 
25 ;  recovers  stolen  horses,  lUOTlOlT 
114,  124,  120,  132,  151^  1^248; 
death  of,  268. 

Doubleday,  Abner  W.,  General,  L  27. 

Douglass,  James,  Sir,  L  418,  473 :  iL 
13,  14,  277,  220=2113. 

Douglass,  Stephen  A.,  L  2(M)  ;  iL  302. 

Downey,  William  R.,  ii.  246. 

Doyle,  Richard  N.,  ii.  402. 

Drayton,  Pereival,  Captain,  ii.  346,  399. 

Drayton,  Thomas  F.,  GenerairiT  346. 
349. 

Drum,  L  21D ;  killed,  2iL 

Dry  Creek,  iL  70. 

Dry  Tortugas,  ii.  325. 

Du  Berry,  Beekman,  Lieutenant,  de> 
tailed  on  exploration,  L  201,  2t>8,  3U6. 
308,  314 ;  leaves  exploration,  211. 

Duncan,  Colonel,  L  106,  120,  140.  141, 
167.  181,  206,212,  223. 

Duncan,  Johnson  K.,  Lientenant,  de- 
tailed on  exploration,  L293,  296,  307, 
31M. 

Duncan,  of  Haverhill,  L  248. 
Dunn,  John,  iL  262. 
Dunnells,  L  77. 

Dupont,  Samuel  F.,  Commodore,  iL  343 ; 
capture  of  Port  Royal,  346-;^.  358. 

379  'i]S2. 

D^amish   Indiana,  L  4fi3=4fifl ;  iL 

161-102,  256. 
Duwhamish  River.   See  White  Rirer. 

Dwight,  Lieutenant,  ii.  451. 
Dyer,  Alexander  B.,  L  21. 

Eagle-from-the-Lipht,  Nez  Perce  chief, 

speech  at  Walla  Walla  council,  ii.  48— 
;  presents  his  medicine  bear-«kin  to 

Governor  Stevens,  58 ;  signs  treaty, 

^92,  107,  202,214. 
EapleTTJroe  Ventre  chief,  L  3r>5,  356k 
Earl,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  L  114. 
Early,  Jubal  A.,  L  21 ;  iL  457,  4^  462, 

487,490,  495,426. 
Eastern  View,  ii.  4:M). 
Eaton,  Charles  H.,  iL  170. 
Eaton,  Nathan,  L  412. 
En»ey,  Isaac  N.,  iL  170 ;  murdered  hj 

northern  Indians,  252. 
F^isto  Island,  iL  382, 383. 
Egpers,  Albert,  u.  m 
Eiglith  infantry,  L  172. 
£i{;hth  MaasachusettA  battery,  iL  425. 
Eighth  Michigan  volunteera,  iL  34 1  -343, 

350-30<K  372,  374.  389:  battle  of 

James  Island,  402-415, 425 ;  battle  of 

Chantilly,  484,  41VL 
Elbow  Lake,  L  322. 
Eldredge,  Edward,  L  412. 
Eells.  C,  missionary  among  SpokaiMS, 

L328;  iL22. 
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Eleventh  infaatrr,  L  VIQ, 
Elk  River,  u.  liSL 
Ellen,  panboat,  u.  364,  4Q& 
Ellen,  none,  L 

EUiott,  Point,  treaty  of,  L  462-469. 
Elliott,  Samael  M.,  Lieatenant-X>>lonel, 

iL  322  li^At 
ElliotC^illuun  St.  George,  Major,  iL 

MA,  3T7i 
ElTITial,  L  loS.  140^  m 
El  Soldado,  Mexican  village,  L  137. 
Ely,  Ralph,  Captain,  ii.  377^  iilS. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  lectures,  L  8L 
Emig^runtH,  circular  letter  to,  ii.  2!LL 
Encerro,  Sauta  Anna's  hacienda,  L  126, 

m 

£n-cha-rae-nae  Creek,  L  40T. 

Eu-chush-cheHh-she-luzum,  Lake,  L  iMlL. 

Endioott,  William,  L  10. 

En(3i:ineer  company,  advocatefl,  L  03  ;  en- 
lists first  man,  private  Lothrop,  04. 
lis.  llS>j  loi>,  140,  164,  lf.7,  ILL 

English  cemetery.  City  of  Mezioo,  L 
21flL 

Ensign,  Lewis,  iL  248. 

Ensign,  Shirley,  L  415. 

Ernst,  Lieutenant,  L  112. 

Eskridge,  Richard  L,  Colonel,  U.  &  A., 
married  Susan  Stevens ;  their  chil- 
dren, Maud,  Richard  Stevens,  Hazard 
Stevens,  Virginia,  Oliver,  Mary  Pey- 
ton, iL  5(}2x 

Eflquirnault  Harbor,  iL  2fiL 

Ethan  AUeu.  Furt,  ii.  ^28. 

Eostis,  Henry  L.,  General,  L  2L 

Evans  Guards,  ii.  SiilL. 

Evans,  Elwood,  L  306,  328^  875j  iL 
245,  244').  24.S.  2(n, ISSL 

Evans,  John,  Lhr.,  L  287^  MO,  3^  307. 
351  3(H. 

Evans',  N.  G.,  General,  ii.  381.  411,  412, 

450.  4t)0. 
Evelyn,  Mr.,  L  306. 
Everett,  Edward,  ii.  302. 
Everett,  T.  S.,  L  106,  308,  311. 
Ewell,  Richard  S.TQenOTal,  L  27, 183 ;  iL 

431^^438,441,  442.  446j  46^  482. 
Ewen,  Camp,  ii. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.,  takes  charge  of  bat- 
tery, L  76,  a£L 
Falls  Church,  ii.  330. 
Famsworth,  Addison,  Colonel,  iL  425, 

452.  AW,  AiML 
Faugh-a-ballagh.  "  Clear  the  way."  de- 
signation of  28th  Massachusetts,  ii. 
452. 

Fay,  R.  C,  iL  256. 

Fayetteville.  Va.,  ii.  432. 

Fenton,  William,  Colonel,  ii  341^  361, 

31)5  402  40.3. 
F«SnMidii  Fla.,  ii.  357,  382. 


Ferrero,  Edward,  General,  iL  489. 
Fessenden,  W.  Senator,  ii.  386. 
Field,  Charles  W.,  General,  brigade,  iL 

487,  4<J3, 

Fi^H;7ii.  208. 

Fifteenth  infantry,  L  173. 

Fiftieth   PennAylvaoia    volunteers,  iL 

341,  ;r>(^3<V),  388,  389.  421.  425;  bat- 

tlToi  Chantilly,  4S4,  48.5,  m. 
First  artillery,  L  11471T^(3,  ISO,  181.  184. 

210,  ILL 
Fitzhugh,  E  C.  ii.  158.  205. 253. 
Fitzwater,  killed,  L  169. 
live  Crows,  Cnyuse  chief,  iL  51,  52,  61. 

12L 

Flathead  Indiana,  L  348;  talk  with, 
381.  AS2.  384  ;  ii.  16,  22,  23  ;  manner 
of  ftirrying  across  rivers,  77,  Tl^^  SO; 
council  and  treaty,  8Qdil;  present 
condition,  91,  ^  99,  107.  114,  116. 
125. 

Flathead  Lake,  L  382. 
Flathead  River,  ii.  80,  90. 
Flathead  trail,  L  3737 
Flattery.  Cape,  473,474,  437. 
Flctte,  John,  ii.  1^3. 
Flint  HiU,  Va.,  iL 

Floyd,  John  B^,  Secretary  of  War,  iL 

28L 

Folsora,  Captain,  L  4^  432. 

Forbes,  John  M.,  iL  331. 

Forbea,  William  IL,  ii.  321. 

Ford,  Sidney  S.,  Judge,  L  412, 441-44.<^ ; 

ii.  108,  252. 
Ford,  Sidney  S.,  Jr.,  ii.  1.  3^  68.  70.  73, 

132,  151,  169,  1S5,  187,  200,  255,  253. 
Forts,  stockades,  and  bIockhoua4>H  built : 

thirty-five  by  volunteers,  ii.  234; 

twenty -three  by  settlers,  235 ;  seven 

by  regulars,  2',V>. 
Forty-sixth  New  York,  ii.  390;  battle 

of  James  Island,  402-415.  425.  426. 

449.  450.  4^.  495. 
Foster,  John  G.,  General.  L  112, 119, 131^ 

172.  178 ;  wounded,  205,  224 ;  letter 

from,  222  ;  25Q;  on  Coast  Survey, 

275,  277.  409. 
Foster,  Susan.  L  15. 
Fourcier,  Louir,  ii.  3Qi 
Fourteen  Years'  Bill,  carried,  L  257- 

259. 

Fourth  infantry,  i.  114,  164. 

Fowler,  E.  S.,  L  454, 44W. 

Fowler,  Professor,  phrenologist,  L  60, 

265- 

Fowler,  William  H„  Lientenant,  L  83. 
Fox  Island,  council  at,  ii.  192 ;  reserv*- 

tion,  256. 
Franklin  Academy,  L  15. 
Franklin,  William  B.,  General,  oospe, 

474  4114. 
Fraaer  River,  iL  283. 
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Fraser,  Jamea  L.,  Colonel,  U.  SfiflL 
Frederiokdburg,  iL  42^ 
Fremont,  John  C,  iL 
French,  Mr.,  U.  385. 

French,  William  General,  L  23 ;  re- 
nuu-ka  on  GeneralSteTens's  reoonnois- 
sance  of  the  FefUm,  L  I8£L 

Fiontera,  Mezioaa  general,  killed,  L 

17:{. 

Fmitvale  farm,  battlefield  of  Chantilly, 

Fry,  Dorothy,  wife  of  Captain  James, 

Fuca,  Strait  of,  L  m  432. 
FuUer,  Charles  ^TCaptain,  iL  866. 
232i 

Fuller,  of  Maine,  L 

Fuller,  W.  J.  A.,  u.  371.  375,  33ik 

Gaines,  Major,  L  1115. 
OaioesrUle,  Va.,  ii.  431^  433, 
Galena,  L  3QiL 

Gallicer,  first  mate  bark  Prompt,  L  Qfi. 
Gansevoort,  G.,  Captain,  iL  Ht7  ;  pui- 

iahes  northern  Indians,  258,  259^ 
Garden's  Comers,  iL  357,  3(V5. 
Gardiner,  J.  W.  T.,  Captain,  detailed 

on  exploration,  L  293,  296,  3ikL 
Gardner,  Major,  L  LtM* 
Gardner,  Port,  L  4<W. 
Garfielde,  Selucioos,  iL  265.  ^0.  314. 

am 

Garland,  Colonel,  L  180.  140.  142.  169. 

205,  20».  211. 
Gamett,  Major,  ii.  105,  225,  230. 
Ganiett,  M.  K.  iL 
Garrison,  Mayor  of  San  Fnuiciaoo,  L 

425. 

Garry.   See  Spokane  Ghury. 

GazzoU,  Pdre,  L  388. 

Genette.  Frank,  ii.  70. 

Georf^e's  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  L  57. 

Georgia,  Gulf  of,  ii.  13. 

Georgia  volunteers,  ISth,  iL  3^  874^ 

898  :  47th  and  51st,  i.  412. 
Germanna  Ford,  ii.  427. 
Germantown,  ii.  4Sl. 
Getty,-  George  W.,  General,  L  28;  ii. 

Ghokon,  R.  D.,  Governor,  ii.  293.  204. 
Gibbon,  John,  General,  iL  gS,  441.442. 

Gibbs,  Georjre,  L  303,  894,  416.  445, 

4rc{-457  ;  ii.  .1  5,  245,  2iiL 
Gibson,  A.  A.,  Lieutenant,  L  213. 
Gibson,  Edward,  iL  m 
Giddtngs,  Edward,  L  456. 
Gideonites,  ii.  8*10,  870. 
Giles,  Henry,  lecturer.  L  93. 
GilfUlan,  Charles  D.,  ii.  298. 
Gilmer,  Jeremy  F.,  olaasmate,  L  27.  68, 

77,  226.  235. 


Gilmore,  Q.  A.,  General,  iL  350^  SST. 
3ii2. 

Qoff,  Francis  M.  P.,  ii.  100,  ITL  187, 
197,  200,  201.  210.  214.  222. 

Golden  Age,  steamship,  u  iilii;  ii.  2SQ. 

Golden  Gate,  steamiihip,  ii.  2tiiL 

Goldsborough,  II.  A.,  L  415,  445,  453 ; 
ii.  245,  1^ 

GoliiJvchief,  L  4^  4f3fi. 

Goodell,  J.  W.,  u.  249. 

GoodeU,  W.  B.j  L  412. 

Goose's  Neck,  L  376. 

Gosnell,  Wesley,  ii.  160,  187^  255,  227. 

Goudy,  (George  B.,  ii.  110. 

Gove,  Warren,  ii.  168. 

Governor,  the,  steamship,  ii.  345. 

Gracie,  Archibald,  Lieutenant,  iL  29. 
33,  06. 

Grafton,  L  ^ 

Graham,  Lieutenant,  wounded,  L  183. 
Graham,  Major,  L  1 12,  170. 
Graham,  William  M.  L  302,  307. 
Graham,  William  M.,  Captain,  ii.  470. 
Grainger,  Robert  S.,  General,  L  2& 
Grand  Mound  prairie,  i-  412. 
Grande  Ronde,  battle  at,  iL  201,  ^ 
Grant,  U.  S.,  General,  ii.  'ML 
Graves,  Frank,  Lieatenant-Colooel,  iL 

395.  402. 
Gray,  L  34L 
Gray's  Harbor,  ii.  L 
Great  Britain,  iL  12,  13. 
Gieat  Northern  Railroad,  L  ^  ^Q, 

395. 

Great  Pond,  North  AndoTer,  L  5,  8  ; 

ducking  in,  47. 
Great  Republic,  ship,  iL  344. 
Great  Salt  I>ake.  L  422. 
Green  River,  ii.  184,  liiL 
G^ene,  Charles  G.,  L  ^iI3. 
Greene,  William  B.,  L  37,  5& 
Greenwich,  ii.  4^i3. 

^^SF>  ^'^cyi  General,  iL  487,  ^6, 


Gnffin,  Charlea,  Captain,  iL  32»-331. 
4<33. 

Grimball's  plantation,  ii.  200. 

Grinnell,  Joseph  &  Co.,  L  420. 

Groe  Ventres,  L  ML  IM^  355 ;  council 
with,  3f)0-358^3li2 ;  ii.  00.        1 14. 

Grover,  Cuvier,  Lieutenant,  detailed  an 
exploration,  L  203,  21^  30<5.  .312^ 
314.  319-321.  345i  351^  3^  3r>4, 
370.  372 ;  winter  trip,  Fort  Benton  to 
Clympia,  422 ;  ii.  44.S.  4.55,  4;a]. 

OroTor,  Lafayette,  ii.  2S*tL 

Groveton,  iL  436, 438, 440, 44L  ^ 
452. 

Guadalupe,  Fort,  in  Puebla,  L  144. 
Guadalupe,  Mexico,  L  1^  214. 
Gulf  Stream,  L  100. 
Guthrie,  Camp,  L  327, 328. 
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Guy,  L  829,83a 

Qwin,  WilliMn,  SenUor,  L  260^  433;  iL 

Hahd-skns,  treaty  of,  on  Point-oo-Poiiit, 

Halbert,  L  2& 

Hale,  C.  IT,  L  415. 

Hale,  Frank,  ii.  10. 

Hale,  (run boat,  ii.  ^£I& 

Hale.  John  P..  Senator,  ii.  320,  ^ 

Hal-hal-tlue-sut.    !Seu  Lawyer. 

HaU,  Fort,  L 

Hall,  Joseph,  ii.  2SlL 

Hall,  J.  L 

Halleok,  Henzy  W.,  General,  classmate, 
rival,  L  26^  27i  31,  :i.'>-;;7,  Ih,  12^ 
75,  8Q;  letter  to,  120;  letter  from, 
420,  425  ;  ii.  303,  ^ 

HaUer,  GranriUe,  O.,  Major,  iL  ^  29, 
121.  167.  158.  2(J7,  m 

Hamilton,  John,  Captain,  ii.  .395.  4Q£L 

Hamilton,  ^huyler,  General,  L  28. 

Hamlin, 

Hammell,  Angrostna,  L  3^  3SQ^ 

Hammond,  Dr.,  L  4iiiL 

Hampshire,  England,  L  L 

Hampton  Roads,  ii.  423. 

Hancock,  United  States  warship,  iL  25& 

Hancock,  W.  S.,  General,  ii.  .333. 

Hardcastle.  Lieotenant,  L  1 13. 

Hardee,  William  J.,  L  28,  2(Kk 

Hamed,  Bt'njaniin,  ii-  201. 

Harney,  WUliam  S.,  Colonel,  L125, 126, 
KfT ;  General  Harney  placed  in 
command  in  Oregon  and  WaHhing- 
ton,  ii.  2S3,  284,  ;  orders  CaptAin 
Pickett  to  San  Joan,  ;  reinforces 
him,  201 -2a'). 

Haro,  Canal  de,  ii.  13. 

Harris,  Major,  L  8.3. 

Haskin,  Joseph  P.,  Uentenani,  L  114, 
110,  1.32,  173. 

Hassard,  Nicholas,  L  fi^ 

Hastings,  L.  B..  L  412. 

Hatch,  Ruf  OS,  General,  ii.  ML  400, 406, 

Hathaway.  M.  R.,  iL  168, 
Hatteras,  Cape,  storm  off,  iL  2!ZQt 

Havana,  L  4'>3. 

Haverhill,  Maiw,  i.  1,  SS^  ' 

Hawk,  Isaac,  L  4 IT). 

Hawley,  Joseph  R.,  Lientenant-Ck>IoneI, 

ii.  3i>f>,  402^  40^  407,  414. 
Hayes,  John  L.,  L  83,  251 ;  u.  273,  282, 

41>S. 

Hayes,  William,  General,  L  28. 

Hays,  Port. L  ISo,  234= 

Havs,  Gilmore,  L  414;  iL  168,  168-171, 

IM;  resigns,  mL 
Hays,  Harry  T.,  G«nezal,  iL  487^  490. 

495,4^ 


Hays,  Isucu.  m 

Haymarket,  Va,,  ii.  44D. 
Hazard,  Benjamin,  L  C3-65.  70.  71; 
death,  77. 

Hazard,  Daniel  L.,L3Qa;  U.  288,  289. 

Hazard,  £mily  L.,  L  65,  $M. 

Haiard,  Harriet  {n6e  T^man),  L  06.  flL 

Hazard,  Harriet  L.,  L  61. 

Hazard,  Margaret  L.,  L  63,  64,  67,  79, 

8L87,9fL 
Hazard,  Mary  W.,  L  66,  94,  95,  m 
Hazard,  Mrs.,  L  232. 
Hazard,  Nancy,  L  87.  91.  95.  96.  268. 

2tiiL 

Hacard,  Thomas  G.,  L  91.  266,  267. 
Hazen,  Nathan  W.,  iTlfirlOi  22,  48, 

IL 

Hazlett,  Charles  E.,  Captain,  iL 

Head,  J.  C,  L  4ir>. 
Heath  family,  ii.  483. 
Hebert,  Paul  0.  L  58. 
Heffron,  IL  G.,  Lieutenant,  iL  425, 474. 
475. 

Heintzelman,  Samuel  P.,  General,  iL 

4.30,  462,  4(W,  481. 
H^TTGate,  i:aS> ;  ii.  93,  125. 
HeU  Gate  River,  ii.  Sa. 
Hell  Gate  Ronde,  L  31g;  iL  92. 
Henneas,  B.  L.,  Captain,  iL  169.  170, 

i^a  isn.' 

Henr^HiU.u.  43.5^  47a 

Henry,  Joseph,  Professor,  L  2HQ ;  iL 

273. 

Henry,  Lake,  L  316. 

Herrera,  Mexican  peace  commissioner, 

L  203. 

Hewett,  C.  C,  Captain,  iL  170,  245. 

Hicks,  Urban  K,  Lj412. 

Higgins,  C.  P.,  L  306,  422,  444;  U.  81, 

4fl,      70,  77,  lOs^  lt«^  131j  m,  Ififi. 
Higginson,  Henry  L.,  Major,  ii.  si82i 
Hilgard,  iL  E.,  Profes«)r,  L  222. 
HUl,  A.  P.,  General,  iL  438.  446.  458. 

487. 493.  m),  41>6. 
HiU,  D.  IL,  L  2L 
Hill,  Humphrey,  iL  IflS. 
Hillsborough,  N.  C,  L  224. 
Hilton  Head,  u.  346,  350-352,  m 
Hitchcock,  C.  M.,  Dr.,  L  4n<:— KV}. 
Hitehcock,  E.  A.,  Colonel.  L  l£>Oi  2.^)7. 
Hodges,  Henry  C,  Lieutenxtut,  detailed 

on  exploration,  L  307. 
Hodgdon,  Stephen,  L  412. 
Hoecken,  Father,  ii.  Si)^  !JQ. 
Hoffman,  Lieutenant,  killed,  L  184- 
Holbrook,  Andrew  J.,  Lieutenant,  iL 

Holt,  Abiel,  L  13. 

Holt,  Joseph,  ii.  303^  312^  318. 

Hood,  John  B.,  General,  ii.  448,  450. 

4m. 

Hood  River,  iL  152& 
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Hooker,  Joseph,  General,  L  ^  8&;  n. 
430.  432-4;^.  4a».  446.  448.  400.  464. 
4Sl. 

Hope,  Camp,  ii.  222^ 
Horn,  Cape,  L  SOU  ;  iL  153. 
Horse  Batte,  L  ii2L 
Horse  Plains,  il.  liL 
Horton,  W.       ii.  26a 
Hough,  F.  O.,  L  4112. 
Howard,  O.  H.,  Lieutenant,  ii  40R. 
Howard,  O.  O.,  GJeneral,  ii.  03. 
Howe,  A.  W.,  General,  L  2tL 
Howe,  Samnel  D.,  Captain,  ii.  109, 171. 
188. 

How-lish-wam-poo,  Cuyose  chief,  ii 
148. 

HoytTO.  S.,  L  3ffL 
Hug-er,  Enstis,  ii.  168. 

Hughes,  C,  ii.  Ill 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  L  ^  285^  291 ; 
Governor  Stevens  reports  on  claims, 
2fi7 ;  ii.  13 ;  people  not  molested  by 
hostile  Indians,  132,  2^ ;  Governor 
Stevens's  opinion  of,  as  neutrals,  22ii ; 
ex-employees  ordered  to  settlements, 
imprisoned,  tried,  242-24*J ;  claim 
San  Joan,  281i ;  exactions  of,  281.  m 

Haet,  Charles,  L  3^ 

Humber,  L  liln 

Humphreys,  A.  A.,  Captain,  L  241.244. 

246;  U.  277,  'ML 

Hunt,  E.  B.,  Lieutenant,  L  277. 

Hunt,  J.,  General,  classmate,  L  27j 
60,  77^  1Q6;  Genenil  Stevens's  sense 
of  justice,  Ml  210,  2L4 ;  army  re- 
forms, 240,  2M ;  letter  to,  2tiQ ;  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  Governor  Stevens, 
427.  428. 

Hunter,  David,  General,  iL  38a^386. 

393.  mi  420,  4:iL 
Huntington  family,  L  412. 
Hunton,  Eppa,  General,  iL  460. 
Hurd,  James  K.,  iL  108. 
Hurd,  Jared  S.,  L  41&;  iL  1^ 
Hurd,"M.,  i.  415. 
Hydah  Indians,  L  452. 
Hyde,  Breed  N.,  Colonel,  iL  220. 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of,  re- 
ports to,  ii.  91,  227-230,  271-273. 

Indian  councilFand  treaties :  She-nah- 
nam,  L  4.')(V-4<{2 ;  Point  Elliott,  463- 
468;  Point-no-Point,  46{M73 :  Neah 
Bay,  47:M77  :  Chehalis,  Quinaiolt^ 
ii.  l=fi;  WaUa  Walla,  34=0^1;  Flat- 
head, 81-91  ;  Blackfoot,  107-119: 
Spokane,  13.'i-140;  Nez  Perce,  143^ 
144;  Fox  IsLind.  li>2;  Klikitat,  2Q>i; 
second  Walla  Walla,  210=220 ;  treaties 
confirmed,  28& 

Indian  poliev,  Governor  Stevens's,  L  448- 
450.  4u4. 


Indian  tribes.  See  map,  ii.  16;  Appen- 
dix, 5(-);:t-.'>05.  and  following  :  — 

Elast  of  Rocky  Mountains,  Assini^ 
boines,  in  four  bands  of  Black- 
feet,  Bloods,  Piegans.  and  Gros 
Ventres;  Chippewas,  Crees, Crows, 
Sioux,  Winnebagoes. 

Tribes  of  Rocky  .Mountains,  Flat- 
heads,  Pend  Oreilies,  Kootenajs. 

Tribes  of  Upper  Columbia,  Nes 
Perces,  Cnynses,  Umatillas,  Walla 
Wallas,  C<eur  dWh'ncs,  Spo- 
kaoes,  Yakimas,  Palouses,  Klild- 
tats,  Snakes. 

Tribes  of  Puget  Sound,  Nisquallies, 
Puyallnps,  Duwlmmish,  Snoho- 
mish, Clallams,  Cliixuakums,  Sko- 
komish,  Makahs. 

Tribes  of  Coast,  Qninaiults,  Quille- 
hutes,  Chehalis,  Clunooka,  Cow- 
litx. 

Northern  Indians,  Hydahs. 

Indi;ut  war,  causes  of,  ii.  25,  26,  163. 

Indian  war  debt,  iL  296;  paid  by  Con- 
gress, 30<K}08. 

Indiana,  19th  regiment  volnnteeri,  iL 
329. 330. 

Ingalls,  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph,  L  3. 
Ingalls,  Rufos,  Captain,  ii.  2iML 
Ingrahani,  Sampson,  L  26iL 
Ip-se-male-e-con,    or   Spotted  Eagle, 

Nex  Peroe  chief,  L  08.    Se«  Spotted 

Eagle. 

Ireland,  David,  Captain,  iL  83S. 
Irish  volunteers,  ii.  'JSSL 
Irons,  Lieutenant,  killed,  L  184» 
Irrin,  Colonel,  L  224. 
Irwin,  Lieutenant,  iL  SffiL 
Istacaloo,  L  207. 

Ives,  Robert,  Captain,  iL  482,483. 
Ixtaocihnatl,  mountain  in  Mexico,  L  15& 

Jack,  L8fi3. 

Jafkson  Club,  L  260. 
Jackson,  Fort,  near  Savannah,  L  280. 
JackMn,  J.  H^  Colonel,  ii.  SSQ. 
Jackson,  John  R.,  L  411.  440;  iL  170. 
Jackson,  Thomas  J.,  General,  ii.  426, 

427i  Mil  ^  438,  441,  446i  452,  4^ 

468,  471,  4757^79.  480;  hattle  of 

CfiantHiy,  457-496. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  ii.  357. 
Jacques  River,  L  330. 
Jalapa,  L  123,  120,  129,  ISQ;  description 

of,  132,133. 
James  Island,  iL  380-388 ;  campaign, 

3iJ0=32a;  batUe  of,  399-115. 
James,  Nez  Perce  chief,  ii.  03,  217. 
James  or  Jacques  River,  L  277,  320, 

830.  331. 
James  River,  Va.,  428. 
Jameson,  Mr.,  L  201. 
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Jamestown,  L 

Janney.  Mr*.,  L  2^  264,  205. 

JefFereoa,  V'&>,  ii>  4.'^. 

Jekelfalozy,  A.,  L  OIL 

JemuneR,  L  4B> 

Jewie,  Lake,  L  828,  322. 

Jesait  missionaries,  iL  21j  22& 

Juan  el  I>iablo,  Don,  L  225. 

Judith  KiTer.  ii.  M ;  Blackfoot  ooaneil 

at  mouth  of,  110-116. 
Julia,  steamer,  iL  21)2.^ 
Justice,  Jefferson,  Lieutenant,  ii.  415. 
Jocko  Rirer,  L        884,  385 ;  ii-  liL 
John,  Captain,  Nez  Perce  chief,  u.  129, 

152^  2UL 
John  Day's  River,  iL  30. 
John  Taylor,  Snohomish  chief,  iL  1^ 
Johnson,  Bradley,  T.,  Greneral,  iL  438, 

440,  468. 
Johnson,  Bnshrod,  L  2lL 
Johnson,  £<iward,  L  22* 
Johnson,  Fort,  ii.  ^S7. 
Johnson,  John,  ii.  10. 
Johnson,  Mr.,  L  30. 

Johnson,  T.  Preston,  Lieatenant,  killed, 

L  172. 18:L 
Johnson,  Walter  W.,  iL  284. 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  Mrs.,  u.  284^  371^  373, 

374. 

Jones,  camp  at  West  Point,  L  SfL  - 

Jones,  Darid  R.,  General,  iL  450,  420. 

Jones,  Gabriel,  L  412. 

Jones  Island,  ii.  11*^2. 

Jones,  James,  Colonel,  ii.  265. 

Jordan,  Captain,  ii.  200. 

Jordan,  Lieutenant,  L  112. 

Joseph,  CflBur  d'Alene  guide,  ii.  67. 

Joseph,  Nex  Perce  chief,  iL  58^  63^  202. 


Kalorama  Hill,  near  Oeorg^town,  D.  C, 

iL  32i. 

Kam-i-ah-kan,  head  chief  of  Yakimas, 
ii.  27,  38;  at  Walla  Walh»  councU, 
40;  speech,  48,  5 l-r>3 ;  signs  treaty, 
6.>-j37  ;  chieflnstigator  to  war,  61,64, 
121,  157,  211,  218,  22;^. 

Kane,  P.  C,  Colonel,  U.  20^ 

Keamv,  Philip,  General,  L  15.5, 170,  IfiS ; 
ii.  4.10, 434, 439, 445, 448.  45l  4.58.  462. 
464.  473,  475 ;  at  battle  of  Chantilly, 
488;  death,  4(X),  4iLL 

Kelley,  Mrs.,  L"251. 

Kelly,  James  K.,  Colonel,  ii.  144i  1^ 

Kelly,  WiUUm,  Captain,  iL  m.  IIML 

Kemble,  George  S.,  Dr.,  ii.  'M']. 

Kemper,  James  L.,  General,  iL  450, 460. 

Kendall,  B.  F..  L  306.  .311, 312, 317. 325. 
332,  375 ;  u.  245,  246,  248. 

Kendrick,  Captain,  L  113^  2i2&. 

Kendrick,  David,  L  ilSi 

Kennedy,       ii.  05. 


Kem's  battery,  iL  4iSL 

Kincaid,  WUliam  M.,  ii.  246. 

King,  Kufus,  General,  ii.  4^  441-443. 

453.  454,  46Ui  460.  46.j,  4(H. 
KipTXawrenoe,  ii.  2^^^  60^  fiL 
Kirby,  Major,  L  224. 
Kirkham,  Ralph  W.,  General,  L 
Kiser,  Benjamin,  ii.  j>2,  115,  ll!L 
Kitchelus,  Lake,  L  408. 
Kittson,  L  112a. 
Klady,  Samuel,  L  402. 
Klah-she-min  or  Squazon  Island,  L  45& 
Klikitat  Prairie,  ii.  1S7. 
Klikitat  River,  L  208. 
Klikitats,  L  45:^ ;  iL  22.  IfX).  208,  2.')7. 
Knox,  Fort,  opposite  Bucksport,  Me., 

buys  land  for,  L  84 ;  constructs,  85- 

100,  2iV) ;  reirames  charge  of,  288; 

relinquishes,  28;> ;  ii.  '.iOii. 
Knox,  Mr.,  bnjrs  honse,  L  272. 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  L  35  ;  ii.  413. 
Koh-lat-tooee,  Palouse  chief,  ii.  12: 
Koltes,  John  A.,  Colonel,  iL  470. 
Koos-koos-kia,  or  Clearwater  River,  iL 

18.  141,  145. 
Kootenay  Indians,  ii.  17,  22,  TT^  79,  80. 
Kossuth,  Louis,  L  262* 

La  Frambois.  L  306,  .322,  ^38. 

La  Uoya,  Mexico,  L  137.  liiO. 

La  Vega,  Mexican  general,  L  12SL 

Las  Vegas,  Mexican  village,  L  137.  188. 

207. 

Lakeman,  Moses  B.,  Colonel,  iL  427. 

Lamar,  Fort  or  Battery,  iL  SM',  aasanlt 
on,  400-416. 

Lamar,  T.  G.,  Colonel,  ii.  4^  411.412. 

Ladies'  Island,  iL  iiVi. 

Ladd,  Alexander,  L  8^ 

Ladd,  W.  S  .  iL  2!i0. 

Lambert,  John,  L  i>06. 

Lambert  River,  L  318> 

Lancaster,  Colnmbia,  L  411 ;  elected 
delegate  in  Concress,  418,  432 ;  ii.  Ii. 

Lander,  Edward,  Judge,  L  AlA  f  ii.  162. 
171.  188;  arrested  and  taken  off 
bench,  244 ;  holds  court  in  01  ym- 
pia,  issues  writs,  again  arrested,  held 
prisoner  to  end  of  war,  247,  iilS  ;  fines 
Governor  Stevens  $50.  24i>.  251-2.'.3. 

Lander,  Frederick  WiTL  225.  228.  299. 
3(m;.  .30^.  314.  312.  321,  825.  326.  380- 
332,  338,  345,  350,  355,  .352,^  368- 
370,  .372.  380,  381,  iiMj  ordered 
to  examine  Nahchess  Pass ;  fails,  405. 
4D1L 

Lander's  Fork,  iL  125. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  L  8,  4. 

I^me  Bull,  Blackfoot  chief,  ii.  IQQ. 

Lam-,  Josi'ph,  G»-nfral.  L  221,  300,  432; 
ii.  273,228 ;  nominated  for  ric<'-pre8>-  * 
dent,  204  ;  his  chances,  300,  al3. 
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Lanadale,  R.  H.,  Dr.,  j.  385 ;  il  26,  33, 

m,  70,  92,  125,  127,  20Pr  

Lanaine,  Srthar  B.,  Lieutenant,  L  00. 

LapwaT,  iL  18,  142,  HO. 

Lat  h  rop .  J.  TTXlr^. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  i.^. 

Lawton,  A.  K.,  Q«lieral,  iL  446, 457, 458, 

487,  495,  490.  

LaWlbST^obert  R.,  Colonel,  i.  106. 
Lawyer,  Hal-hal-tloe-aot,  bead  chief  of 
Nez  Perces,  iL  ^8 ;  at  Walla  WaUa 
oooncil,  35-64 ;  mores  lodge  in  Gov- 
ernor Stevens's  camp,  47 ;  speech, 
51,  54 ;   advises  G^overnOF  St«veD8, 
-66-68;  71,  146,  202,  210,  217,  218. . 
Dumbard,  Alexis,"  guidv,  L  337,  338. 

Le  Favre,  Captain,  ii.  :i43.  ~  

Leake's  Virginia  batteryTiL  365. 

Lear,  Mr.,  iL  208.   

Leasare,  Da&iet;  Colonel,  ii.  340-342, 

359,  364,  .395,  402,  406,  425,  4fyfh  

,-BaTid-Air^lajorr-iir  8057  402, 


LwrJobn  E.,  i.  233,  269. 

Lee,  Robert  E.i-€kneral,  L  109,  111, 

114, 117,  121,  122,  130,  139,-441, 44fr, 

-144,44^;  -reeoimettpes-the  PeBon,  164- 

466,460-,  170;  atContreraa,  171,  172, 

_174,-i4iV^'79,  180 ;  importa»t 

^«ee«r-l^>  f-Bketeb-of ,  194,  210,250, 

255;  it-876,  377,  380, 42?»  431, 460, 
479   

LegftTOTille,  ii.  390, 393, 394. 

Lemere,  Joeepb^-iL  7^.   

LescbL  L  461 ;  ii.484,  208,  226,  236, 

238  ;  banged,  240L  .  

LewinsTille,  V&rf-Keonnoiflnnoe,  iL  329- 

SS2. 

Lewis  and  Qark,  L  348,  378,  379. 

Lewis  and  Clark's-Pasa,  iL-Q3.  

Lewis,  Mr.,  i.  307.  — 

Lewis,  Pjsny-Lmt. 

Lewis  River,_i^411. 

Liglithoase  Hoard,- i.  271. 

Lightning  Lake.  i.  :ilfi^8. 

LUly,  WilUam,  Captainrii^34S,  872. 

Lincoln,  Abrabam,  President, — nomi- 
nated, ii.  305  ;  elected,  .306 ;  Ooremor 
StevenB  calb  upon,  319^2, 340. 

(iinooln.  Lieutenant,  L  114j  

Lindner,  Sergeant,  i.-322,_330. 

Lispenanl,  George,_ii.  867. 

Little  Dog,  Blaokf ooL_cliief ,  L  868 ;  ii. 
100, 114.   

Little  Muddy  River,  L  361. 

Little  River  turnpike,  ii  479.  481,  497. 

Little  Soldier,  Gros  Ventre  chief,  i. 
356. 

Little  Wbite  Calf,  Gros  Ventre  chief, 

i.  356. 

LolwH  Tsl.ind.  Mexico,  L  105,  106. 
LockTT otd,  iL  437, 476.  


Logan,  John  A.,  General,  iL  304. 
Logan,  Private,  remarks  on  death  of, 
L  276. 

Long  Island  Sound,  L  78. 

Longstreet,  James,  L  5T;  iL  413,  427, 
4,il,  4;>4,  440,  448,  4^452^  4f>47460r 
462; 466^ ^iisatiack,  li.  409-47T,  4737 
47TT;  4907496.  ^  

Looking  Glass,  war  chief  of  Nex  Perect, 
u.  54-08,  92,  129,  130;  treachery  di»- 
coTCTBdrl^  14»;  1447202. 

Loring,  GeOTTO  8:71  .~l6r 

L'Orme,  De,  GovemorT^ed  River  hniit> 
ers,  i.  340,  341. 

Loniabox^rL  ~3; 

Louisiana  volmtteers,  4th,  iL  409,  41L 

Lovell,  Mansfield,  L  28.   

Low,  J.  M.,  i.  4l  J.  -  — 

Lowell,  Mas?.,  i.  68. 

Low  Horn,  Piegairobief,  L  874;  iL  09. 

Lugenbeel,  Major,  ii.  206.~ 

Lnmmi  Indians,  ii.  256; 

Lnmmi  River,  i.  468; — 

Lupton,  Major,~ii.  200,  201. 

Lusk,  WUliara  T.,  ii^.»4S7lJ68, 469, 482, 

483,  485,  497.  —  

Lytmm,  Daniel,  Colonel,  L  66. 
Lyman,  Harriet,  L  66. 

Lynians,  i.  77.  

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  General,  L  28. 
Lyons,  Benjamin  R.,  Lieutensnt,  iL  366, 

372,  402, 406,  406 ;  death  of,  415.  


Maryland  volunteers.  2d,  iL  457. 
Macfeely,  Robert,  Lieutenant,  L  307, 

370,393.  -   

MadLion^rt,  L  468 ;  iL  256. 

Maginn.  L  389.  —    

Magrudeis  John  B.,Captaiiif  L  114, 171, 

n2, 176,  211.  -  

Ma.in«,  i.  .3,  5.  

Maine  volunteers,  i.  200  ;  6th  regiment, 

ii.  332 ;  lid  and  4tV4S8, 496. 

Maisou-du  Chien,  L  338.   

Makab  Indians,  treatyudth,  L  473-477. 
Maior  Tompkins's  steamer,  i^l3.  462. 

Malincbe,  mountain  in  Mezico,aJ5Q  

Maloney,  Maurice.  Captain,  ii.  158,  207. 

Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  ii.  4Si.  

Manassas  Junction,  iL  431,— 434,  435, 

439.   

MaDafield  Joeeph,  K.  F.,  Colonel,  L  2^, 

237,  256  ;  u.  286. 
Man  -  whfl--  goeo^^nn  -  Horseback,  Gros 

Ventre  chief,  L  356. 
Maple  River,  i.  n2i\. 

Marble  Ridge_Farm,  stratagem  against 

Indiana,  L  7. 
Marcy,  Camp^j.  319. 
Marcy,  William  L.,  Secretary  of  St»t«,  L 

285 ;  ii.  250. 
Marias  Pass,  i.  880.  381, 384. 
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ICariaa  Rirer,  i^Ol,  362,  869. 
Marion  Rifles,  iL  '.VJ2^ 
Marsh,  Edwin,  i^lu^ 
Martial  law,  ii.  24(>-2.^>(>,  263^ 
Martm,  AufnJstns  P.,  Captain,  ii.  463^ 
Maaon,  Cbju-les  lL^MlA^iM^i3hAii2^ 
484;  ii:         VoS,  15t>,  165,  257,  258  j 
death  of,  2^ 
Mawm,  James  L.,  i.- 60-^4,  66,  67,  TI^ 
«i,  Kvr.,  inft,  iim,  111^113,  \1A^ lH, 
IIP  iv>  i:m  ixi-,-  reconnoitres 

the  Pefton,  1(U-1ft7,  lftft-171,  liS2^ 
2(M^  wounded,  20.').  sketch  of, 

217.  2;{2,  2^)r..  '.^74,  4^ 


Maaon,  Jeremiah,  L-74t- 
Maaaachnsetts,  U.  S.  war-ship,  ii.  18V 

25  V, 

Massacbusetts  volunteera,  lat  oaralry, 

U.  3U7,  2bth  nj^ment,  39^  Ist, 

llth,^and^^6th,  455^45^21»t,  47% 

Blatthews,  Joseph,  ii.  36nh- 
Matthias,  Frank,  ii.  166;- 


Maion,  IM.  O.,  Major,  iL  168,- 171^- 

Maynaid,  D.  S.,  Dr.,  L-41V 

ii.  25^ 
Maynard,  Mr.,  i."45:~ 
McAlister,  James,  i.~443r"462:~ 
McAlister,  John  W.,  L~4C2r 
McBone,  i.^id^T" 
McCafferty,  Green,  ii.  37-151^ 
McCaw,  S.,  ii.  246. 

McClary,  Fort,  at  Portland,  Me.,  irSST 
McClellan,  Qeorjye  B.,  General,  in  11, 

130,  14t7i4t*ri66rinrl?Vl^^«»l« 
aid,  238r260r263r264-r  GoTemor 
Stevens  appli<'n  for,  2?^ ;  letter  to, 

2mr^^2^fn=2^im^smr3^,  his 

exploration  of  Cascade  passes,  394- 
40674 047"406 ;  ordered  to  run  line  to 
Snoqnalmie  Pass,  4<>6 ;  his  failure, 
407-40\>  ;  disparaps  settlers,  4W; 
commended  by  Secretary  Jefferson 
I>avi8,  42^  ii.  325.  328,  S!{^,  keeps 
back  General  Sterens's  appointment 
as  brigadier-general,  3^i4,  *itJ;  Gen- 
aral  Stevens  condemns  McClellan's 
roanap-fment.  and  foretells  disaster, 
33073407127.   

MoOelUnd,  Camp,  L^26. 

McClelland,  _Robert,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  i.  286.   

McClnre,  Charles,  Colonel,  ii.  4d4.  

McCorkle,  W.  A.  W  Captain,  u.  170. 

MoCown,  John  P.,  i.  28. 

McDonald,  in  charge  of  Foxt-ColTille, 
i.  3037394,  307,  398 ;  ii.  183.  

McDonough  or  Caamano  Island,-i.-409. 

McDowell.  Irvin  ( Gt!neraL_i.  28 ;  ii. 
310.  427.  4:i0,  432^14.  4.'ffl.  440^444, 
453-465, 459,  462-404,  481, 494. 


McFarland,  Annt,  L68, 

McField,  John,  iL  243. 
McKay,  WUliam  C,  iL  32,.  HCL 
McKenaie,  Captain,  L  113^2Qg^  218r 
McKenaie,  Patrick,  ii.  33^ 
McKenzie,  Fort,  w  370. 
McKinstry,  Justus,  General, 
MoLaws,  Lafayette,  i^'^S^ 
McLean,  Nathaniel  C,  General,  ii.  443, 

44B,_4ii:v4iiiV470^ 
McLean,  William,  Lientenani,  iL  829, 

334^- 

MeLf'od,  John,  u.  243^247,-  2497 
McMullin,  Fayette,  Governor,  iL  268^ 
McWUlie,  Senator,  ir2&7r 
Meade,  George  G.,  General,  iL  440^  469, 
4^70" 

Meeker,  E.  IL,  ii.  246r 

Meiggs,  Montgomery  C,  General,  29, 

Menetrey,  Father,  ii.  39r 
Menoc,  irStmrSH^SW^SS^r 
Meredith,  Solomon,  Colonel,  iL  8297 
Merrill,  Captain,  killed,  ir206. 
Merrimac  Kiver,  Mass.,  ir  17 
Merton,  W.  B.,  lectures  in  Baoksiwrt, 
1.  93. 

Metcalf,  E.,  Major,  ii.  39Sr 
Metsio,  Indian  hunter,  ii.  08. 
Mexicalctngo,  town  in  valley  of  Mexioo, 

Mexican  Congress,  i7 151. 

Mexican  Gulf,  17102  ;  norther  in,  104. 

Mexican  war  justified,  r2ii^273';  work 

on,  26er250,250;  Ripley^s  History, 

2547  _ 
Mexioo,  i.  9T7 

Mexico,  City  of.  defenses  of,  uV^WS; 

capture,  213-215  ;  condition  of,  2537 
Micheau,  Butte,  i.  327. 
Michelle,  head  chief  of  Koo-te-nayi,  iL 

7T;  at  Flathead  council,  847  SB7 
Michigan.    See  8th  r^^ent  Tolun- 

teers.   

Miles,  General,  ii.  63. 

Milk  Creek,  scene  of  Walla  Walla  conn- 

cU,  ii.  3I72J8.   

Milk  River,  L  353-3;i5.  3617362. 

Millard,  Justin,  ii.  1(>8. 

Millard,  il.  H.,  u.  168. 

Miller,  Bluford,  Captain,  iL  1697  1717 

187,  197  ;    arrests  Judge  Lander, 

248.   

Miller,  General,  L  45.   

MUler,  W.  W.,  General,  ii.  168.  1937 

appointed  .Superintendent  of  Indian 

Affairs,  307,  3137 
Milroy.  RobertJH..  General,  iL  4467447, 

451,  452.  470. 

Minot,  i.  320.  

Minter,  J.  F.,  L  303,.3fl&-400, 408. 
Mintoo,  John  R.,  L  116. 
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liGssionaries,  Catholic,  not  dUtnrbed  by 
hustiltis,  ii.  l.'tl^,  '220 ;  Governor  iSUs- 
Teiis's  opinion  of,  as  nentrals,  228. 

2iilL 

Miiuiwippi  Hirer,  L  2^  302^  303,  306- 
310.  '.^ 

Miwoula,  town,  rirer,  Talley,  L  379 ;  ii. 

m, 

Mi«oari,  Cotean  du,  L  338-340,  'M5. 
Mi««)ari  River,  L  ^UT^  30-J.  340,  3ii2. 
Mitchell,  Joeeph  L.,  iL  2:kL 
Mix,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

ii,  27 1—27."). 
Mixcoac,  L  201,  202. 
Moflfett,  Joseph  F.,  L  300,  322. 
Mdinard,  Professor  at  West  PoiDt,  L 

32. 

Molino  del  Rey,  battle  of,  L  204-207. 
Monroe,  Fortress,  L  60;  iL  343,  423, 
424. 

Monroe,  ^ide,  L  385. 

Monroe,  V  ictor,  L  414. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  L  107. 

Montezumas,  L  '^07,  222. 

Montgomery,  Camp,  iL  185,  197,  234. 

Monticelio,  L  4;>t. 

Montonr,  Indian  agent,  ii.  210. 

Mooar,  (leorjje,  counin.  L  LL 

Moore,  McCiullan,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

iL  395,  402. 
Moore,  H.  S.,  iL  2^ 
,    Mora,  L  2ii:\. 

Morale,  Batte  de,  L  337. 

More,  John,  Captain,  iL  301i  402. 

Morell,  George  W.,  General,  ii.  430, 453, 

4fML 

Morgan,  Colonel.  L  173^  220. 

Morrison,  David,  Colonel,  iL  338,  395, 
402.  400,  484.  4t»7.  4'.i8;  transmito 
colors  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  4i»),  500. 

Morrow,  J.  H.,  Colonel,  ii. 

Moses,  Flathead  chief,  ii.  88,  89. 

MoscH,  Simpson  P.,  L  414. 

Mott,  G.,  ii.  2b£u 

Mouse  River,  L  3^  838.  839. 341. 345. 

Mowry,  Sylvester,  Lientenant,  detailed 

on  exploration,  L  «'^. 
Mnckleshoot  Prairie,  ii.  186,  192. 
Mnkilteo.  L  402. 

Mnllan,  John,  Lientenant,  detailed  on 
exploration,  L  2i«,  2H7.:{02,  3(V1,  :^80- 
382,  8H4j  nmarkable  trips,  422  ;  u. 

Mnllan  Pass,  L  3SQ. 

Mnllan  road,  Fort  Benton  to  Walla 
Walla,  L  431 ;  iL  276.  285.  296.  807. 
306. 

Mnrden,  E.  0.,  ii.  245. 
Mnrphy,  Daniel,  L  H4,  88,  Ofl^ 
Mnscle  Shell  River,  L  364^  SSlj  ii- 
99. 


Naplc,  James,  Colonel,  IL  448,  455. 
Nahchesa  Pass,  L  o^o,  iidnTlOd,  187, 

196.  mz. 

Nahchess  River,  L  395,  405,  406. 
Narkarty,  Chinook  chief,  ii.  d. 
National  Bridge,  Mexico,  L  120.  12L 
National  Democratic  Party,  Governor 

Stevens  chairman  of  executive  eom- 

mittee,  ii.  30o.  .MM). 
National  Palace,  occupied  by  Grenetal 

Soott,L213. 
Naylor,  Captain,  L  222. 
Neah  Bay,  L  47:^,  477. 
Neely,  D.  A..Tdeatenant,  ii.  1^  252. 
Nelson,  Duwhamish  chief,  ii.  208,  225. 
Nesmith,  James  W.,  Colonel,  ii.  140, 

ItK).  2.'>0.  207,  271,  272,  27l»,  ^ 

elected  senator,  JT5;3IT^. 
Newarkum,  iL  28^  U^lL 
New  Baltimore,  ii.  440. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  L  70,  79,  ffl, 

NeweU,  Robert,  ii.  160.  120. 

New  Uampshire  volunteers,  3d  regi- 
ment, ii.  8U5-4(!)9 ;  2d  regiment,  4K^; 
ttth  regiment,  457. 

Newmarket,  ii.  459. 

New  Mexico,  L  233,  252. 

New  Orleans,  L  104. 

Newport,  R.  L,  stay  at,  L  60,  79,  ^  ^ 

87,  226. 232.  250, 205,  274 ;  arrives  at, 
iL  3^;  monument  erected  to 

General  Stevens  by,  4i>9,  JiQlL 
Newport  News,  Va.,  L  423,  425. 
Newton  Cut,  ii.  392. 
Newton,  John,  General.  L  21. 
New  York  city,  L  30,  78,  421 ;  iL  270, 

aifl. 

New  York  volunteers.  L  112. 150,  208. 
See  79th  Highlanders.  05th.  iL  ^ 
:m ;  33d  and  49th,  333,  338;  47th 
and  48th  at  action.  Port  Royal  Fci^i 
ii.  358-3(16 ;  Serrell's  engineers,  367. 
395  ;  40th,  390,  ^iO^  47th,  893- 
409;  6th  and  10th,  4m;  1st, 4th,  18th, 
101st,  488, 495  ;  61st,  470,  4sii,  41^5. 

Ninth  infantry.  L  173,  17»'>-l7'.>. 

Ne»  Perce  Indians,  L  .'>-S5,  :i!H) ;  ii.  16- 
21;  at  Walla  WaUa  oonncU,  M=M; 
sign  treaty,  62,  present  condi- 
tion, 65,  99-107,  109.  114,  115,  121, 
125.  Hi;  council  with,  m  144;  fur- 
nish escort,  1 45,  147,  150 ;  at  peace 
council.  210-220  ;  aid  in  fighting  boa- 
tiles,  221^^223 ;  save  Steptoe's  defeated 
force,  2iiD. 

Nex  Perce  reservation,  ii.  62. 

Ninth  corps,  ii.  423,  4lM,  i^Tu  445. 

Nisquallj,  Fort,  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's, L  412. 

NisqnaUy  Indians,  L  450-462;  iL  12. 
IILI ;  new  reservation  given,  11?2. 
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Nlsqnallv  plains,  L  412. 

NimjiuJly  River,  L  412,  4fi6i  iL  186. 

liiL 

Noble,  Mr.,  ii.  32. 

Nobles,  William      iL  341i  343. 

Nooksalik,  u.  25d. 

Nopalucan,  L  140,  153. 

North  Andorer,  L  L  2,  ^  53,  00, 

North  Tarmontb,  Me.,  L  85^ 

North  Edisto  River,  iL  SliL 

Northern  Indians,  L  4^;  iL  12^  164, 
101.  18S,  257-259.  289, 

Northern  Light,  steamship,  iL  313. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  L  381,  305 ; 
Oovenior  Stevens's  speeches  on,  ii. 
2!2fi ;  letter  to  Vancouver  Railroad 
ooBvcntion.  297-209  ;  company  incor- 
porated, 205. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Route  Ex- 
ploration, L  2K.'">-.'i>>() ;  preparing  re- 
ports in  01  jmpia,  421,  422 ;  address 
on,  in  San  Francisco,  420,  421 ; 
makes  first  report,  427,  42ii ;  final 
report,  431 ;  u.  28e;-;^()i). 

Nortbemer.  steamship,  iL  28S. 

Noyes,  A.  M.,  sapper,  L  130,  13fit 

Oak  Point,  L  41L 

Ocean  Queen,  steamship,  ii.  343,  3^25. 

Offut,  Levi  and  James,  L  415. 

Ogdeu,  Michael,  L  401. 

Ohio  regiment,  L  224. 

Oho  de  Agna,  L  189.  158.  Ififl. 

Okctie.  ii.  iiSi). 

Okinakane  or  Okanogan  River,  L  394. 
Old  Horse,  Oroe  Ventre  chief,  L  35(L 
OIney,  Nathan,  ii.  33. 
Olympia,  L  400,  40r>-412.  414,  415;  ap- 
pearance, of,  441,  442 ;  u.  154,  259, 

Ml  313. 
Ord,  E.  O.  C,  classmate,  L  2fi. 
Oregon  volnnteers.  ii.  140 ;  defeat  hoe-  i 

tiles  in  Walla  WalU,  144.  147.  IfiO; 

operations,  194. 
Orizaba,  peak  of,  L  132. 
Orleans,  Va.,  ii.  4;ll. 
O'Rourke,  P.  IL,  Lieatenant,  iL 
Osgood,  Oarton  P.,  appoints  to  West 

Point,  L  22,  233. 
Osgood,  Isaac,  L       2^  306, 811,  81B, 

328.  3;j2.  3-1 1 ,  :^i05,  770.  5547  3857  392. 

421. 

Oson,  Louis,  ii.  10. 
Osoyooii,  Lake,  L  394. 
Ostrander,  N.,  Dr.,  L  41 1. 
Ottawa,  gunboat,  ii.  358,  3fiL 
Otter  Island,  ii.  .^2. 
Owen,  Fort,  L  370.  379. 38Q;  iL  80.  124. 
125. 

Owen,  John,  iL  12!L 

Owhi,  Yakima  chief,  iL  40,  5L  52; 


signs  troaty,  64,  2&i;  death  of,  206, 

218  23L 
Ox  mU,  Va.,  u.  484,  487. 
Ox  Road,  iL  4837^L 

Packwood,  William,  L  412 ;  ii.  109,  im 
Palmer,       ii.  IQ ;  death  of,  12iL 
Palmer,  Joel,  ii.  12,  27,  29,  tkL 
Palmetto  regiment,  L  182,  209,  21L 
Palouse  Indians,  ii.  22,  39,  12L 
Palouae  River,  L  401,  402 ;  ii.  71,  UL 
Panibrun,  A.  D.,  T~S)2^ ;  iL  33. 
Panama,  city,  L  435,  43fk 
Panama  fever,  L  43iL 
Panama,  Isthmus  of,  L  427,  431,  433- 

4^ ;  u.  270. 
Pandoey,  Father,  iL  3jL 
Panther  HiU,  L  354. 
Paredes,  Mexican  general,  L  203. 
Parke,  John  Q.,  General,  iL  277,  424. 
Parker,  John  G.,  L  415. 
Paso  de  Obeias,  L  120. 
Pat.nha  Creek,  ii.  7Q. 
Patterson,  General,  L  126,  22L 
Pat-kanim,  Snohomish  chief,  L 


462- 
400. 


ITL 


465 ;  u.  150,  169,  184,  187,  254. 
Patrick,  Marsena  R.,  General,  iL 

494. 

Pay,  brevet,  L  237. 
Peabody,  A.  P.,  u  23. 
Peabody,  R.  V.,  Captain,  ii.  169, 
188. 

Peabody,  Sarah,  wife  of  Lieatenant 

James  Stevens,  L  3. 
Pearson,  Edward  Pennington,  Colonel 

U.  S.  A.,  U.  502. 
Pearson,  W.  IL,  express  rider,  ii.  66, 
09.  70,  92,  m,  102  ;  runs  gauntlet  of 


He  tribes  with  news  of  outbreak, 

120-12:},  129,  132.  152.  209. 
Pease,  WiUiam  C,  Captam,  iL  185, 

245. 

Pedregal,  lava  rock,  L  170,  1Q2. 

Pee  Dee  battalion,  ii.  471^12. 

Pee  Dee  Rifles,  ii.  392. 

Peeps,  Cuyuse  chief,  ii.  214. 

Peerless,  steamer,  ii.  345. 

Peers,  Henry  A.,  Captain,  iL  170. 

Pemberton,  John  C,  L  28i  iL  305,  376. 

380-382,  3^ 
Pembina,  L  298,  335. 
Pembina  carts,  train,  L  313.  21^ 
Pembina,  gunboat,  ii.  358. 
Pefla  y  Perta,  Mt-xican  stateanaan.  i.  219- 
Pend  Oreille  Indiana,  L  380,  39Q;  iL 

22-77.  79.  80.  92.  i>9.  109,  U4. 
Pend  OreilleTLake,  L  370,  401 ;  iL  U. 
Pender,  W.  D.,  General,  u.  487,  496, 

496. 

Penn's  Core,  ii.  256. 
Pennsvlvania  volnnteers,  L  112,  200 ; 
47th,  a.  333.  See  50th,  l^th  or 
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Ronndheadfl  ;  45tli,  50tli,  76tl^  97tli, 

100th,  :)'.tr>-Un» ;  2l^\h,       ;  4«th,  ; 

5l8t,  470,        4ilo  ;  57th,  4^  m 
Penobscot  liirer,  Me.,  L  H4.  bii. 
PeDoD,  L  1(>3-1(W) ;  Lieutenant  Stevens's 

close  reconnoissance  of,  106,  107,  1^ 
Percival,  S.  W.^  L  AlSi;  u.  m 
Perote,  Mexico,  L  138,  153j 
Pen7,  James       ^onel,  ii  858,  361, 

Perry,  Matthew  C,  Commodore,  L  257. 
Perry,  Oliyer  Hazard,  Commodore,  L 

62. 

Petor,  Captaui  LeeV  man,  murdered,  L 

Peter,  John  Colyille,  Spokane  chief, 
speech,  ii. 

Peters,  John  A.,  lectnres  in  Bucksport, 

PettyproTe,  F.  W.,  L  412. 

Phelps,  John  W.,  General,  L  28. 

Philadelphia,  trip  to,  L  5iL 

Phillips  Academy,  enters,  L  Ifi. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  lectnres  in  North  An- 
dover,  L  10. 

Piatt,  A.  Sanders,  Gfeneral,  ii.  4')3. 

Pickett,  Geor^  E.  Captain,  occupies 
S.in  Juan  Island  ii.  290-295. 

Piedad,  church,  Tillage,  causeway, 
Mexico,  L  164,  WlL 

Piegan  Indians,  L  34^  talk  with, 
373,  374  ;  ii.  m>.J09.  114. 

Piegan*8  Tear,  L  370. 

Pierce,  Edward  L.,  ii.  870,  m 

Pierce,  Franklin,  General,  L  lliS ;  arrires 
at  Puebla,  102,  172,  174i  at  CUuru- 
bnsoo,  181,  182, 202 ;  advocates  elec- 
tion of,  272-274  ;  elected  President, 
2^^,  '2hsl  ;  invites  correspondence,  432. 

Fierre's  Hole,  fight  at,  u.  Id. 

Pike,  Fort,  iL  185, 

Pike  Lake,  L  314. 

Pilkington,  James,  ii.  2. 

PUlow,  Gideon,  General,  L  125.  160, 153, 
157.  164,  107 ;  battle  oTContreras, 
ni,  174,  ITT),  178,  179,  201,  202i  of 
Chapultepeo,  207-210,  ^MT 

Pioneer  Company,  ii.  lOfl. 

Pisquonse  or  Wenatche  River,  L  3^ 

Pitman,  Captain,  L  lOT,  201,  268. 

Piano  del  Kio,  Mexico,  L  12L 

Plante  Antoine.i.  385,392,  803;  ii.  131, 
210. 

Planter,  rebel  di.spatch  boat,  ii.  374. 
Plebe,  member  of  youngest  class,  West 

Point,  L  4a. 
Plnmb,  W.  W.,  L  412/ 
Plummer,  Alfred  A.,  Captain,  ii.  170. 
Pocotaligo,  ii.  .305.  370,  379.  389. 
Pocotaligo  River,  ii.  370,  378. 
Poe,  Orlando  M.,  Lieutenant,  iL  329 ; 

QenonJ,  448,  467.  475,  m 


Poinsett,  Camp,  at  West  Point,  L  46. 
Point-no-Point,  treaty  of,  L  409-473. 
Pond,  Judge,  L 

Poor,  Ann,  second  wife  to  Isaac  Stevens, 
L  9,15> 

Pope,  John,  General,  L  28 ;  iL  427, 428. 
431^:i{,  439,  445,  4.53.  455,  459-465, 
409,  473,  475.  470,  479-481.  4^"^ 

Poplar  River,  L  352. 

Popocatepetl,  mountain  in  Mexioo,  L 

m 

Porcupine  Rirer,  L  2^3. 

Porter,  Benjamin  F.,  ii.  353. 

Porter,  Fitz  John,  Gieneral,  iL  430,  432. 

4.34,  439.  445.  453-455.  461.4fi2=4fia. 
Port  Labadie,  Mo.,  L  53. 
Portland,  Me.,  takes  charge  of  works 

at,  L  83,  84,  i>5. 
Portland,  Ore.,  L  438j  ii.  153i  269. 
Port  Royal,  ii.  345. 

Port  Royal  Ferry,  iL  355,  357j  action 

of,  3.kH-.3(')0. 
Port  Royal  Island,  iL  352. 
Poi-tsmouth,  frigate,  launch,  L  84. 
Portsmouth,  N.  IL,  takes  charge  of 

works,  L  83,  86 ;  speaks  for  General 

Pierce,  274 
Port  Townsend,  L  412. 
Posey,  Fort,  u.  185,  234. 
Potter,  R.  B.,  schooner,  L  454. 
Powell,  JephthaS.,  Captain,  iL  169,  170, 

Ifil. 

Power,  J.  M.,  Colonel,  iL  395. 

Prairie  of  the  Knobs,  or  Blackfoot 

prairie,  L  378. 
Pratt,  Lieutenant,  iL  .^74. 
Preble,  Fort,  at  Portland,  Me.,  bnilda 

barracks  at,  L  84,  S7. 
Prescott,  General,  capture  of,  L  62. 
Pressley,  Major,  ii.  3!»«>. 
Prompt,  bark,  sailing  to  Mezioo,  L  90. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  L  65,  SL 
Prudhomme,  William,  ii.  70. 
Puebla,  occupied,  L  14^3-162,  214.  224. 
Puget  Sound,  L  280,  288]  tour  of,  L 

410,412  ;  description  of  country,  iL 

159,  m 

Pu^et  Sound  Agricnltnial  Company,  L 

Puget  Sound  Rifles,  Governor  Stevens 

commissioned  captain  of,  ii.  313. 
Pulaski,  Fort,  L  23Q;  iL  357,  ^  ^ 

:is.3. 

PuUen,  W.      L  462. 
Pu-pu-mox-mox,  head  chief  of  Walla 

Wallas,  L  403,  4M;  iL  21,  30,  37; 

sarcastic  speech  at  council,  45,  46; 

signs  treaty,  53,  55-63.  121.  13Q; 

threats  to  take  Governor  Stevens's 

scalp,  1.32 ;  treachery  of,  144 ;  death 

of,  148,  158. 
Putnam,  at  Bunker  llill,  L  fi. 
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Putnam,  Simon,  sohoolmaiter,  Franklin 

Academy,  L 
Pnjallap  Indians,  L  45ft-4fl2 ;  iL  161^ 

1H7.  1U2. 

PayaUup  RiTcr,  L  i5fi ;  iL  185,  256, 

QnaitAO  Indians,  ii.  1-9. 
QuakD-ua-minh  Indians,  ii.  2!]!6. 
Qualchen,  Yakima  chief,  murders  Agent 

Bolon,  u.  K/L  'il^  ii2ii  ;  hanged  by 

Colonel  Wright, 
Qneretaro,  L  'ALL. 

Qui-«-muth,  L  Ml ;  iL  186i  208,  225; 

killing  of,  240^  241. 
Quijano,  Mexican  commianoner,  L  202. 
Quiliehate  Indians,  ii.  & 
Quil-to-mee,  Takinut  chief,  iL  222. 
Qainaialt  Indians,  ii.  1-0. 
Quill -quiru-moc-9o,     iSpokane  chief, 

speech,  ii.  UML 
Qmtman,  John  A.,  General,  L  119,  130, 

137,  14r,  153,  157j  advances  from 

Puehla,  in4.  1*^.  \^  iiii2 ;  Chapulto- 

pec.  2U7-213.  2^ 

Rahbeson,  A.  B.,  L  412 ;  ii.  109. 171,  IgL 
Rabbit  Kiyer,  L  222, 
Raccoon  Ford,  iL  42fk 

Rainier,  L  43>L 

Rains,  Q.  J.,  Major,  L  405 ;  iL  28,  29^ 

140,  1^  ;  expedition  to  Yakima  rtl' 

ley,  160,  ^ 
RamsayT^nator,  ii.  266,  2fi8> 
Randolph,  George       Captain,  iL  488. 

402,  497. 
Randolph,  Julia,  LixL 
Randolph,  Kidder,  L  S8i 
Randolph,  Lewis,  Lieutenant,  ii.  403. 
Randolph,  Lucy,  L  8!L 
Ransom,  Dunbar  R.,  Lieutenant,  ii.  855, 

.S5H.  4(39. 

Ransom,  Trueman  B.,  Colonel,  L  173. 
176. 

Rapidan  River,  ii.  426,  421. 
Rappahannock  River,  iL  425^  427,  428, 
430. 

Rappahannock  station,  iL  42lL 

Rattlers,  L  336 ;  iL  124. 

Ravalli,  P*re,  L  389 ;  ii.  22, 72, 21fl. 

Ravmond,  N.,  ii.  33. 

Red  House  Ford,  iL  487,  474. 

Red  River,  L  32Qa 

Red  River  honten  from  Pembina,  L 

Red  River  hunters  from  Selkirk  settle- 
ments, L  .'i3fl-jm. 

Red  River  traders,  L  325,  326^ 

Red  Wolf,  Nez  Percrchief,  iL  58,  ^ 
TOLm  202,  216,  212. 

ReTWolfB  RTonnd,  ii.  70, 

Red  Wolf.  Flathead  chief ,  iL  82,  83. 

Reed,  Captain,  iL  404. 


Reed,  Battery,  il.  396,  406,  400. 

Ke^;an,  a  sapper,  L  liiii. 

Reid  family,  ii.  48^3. 

Remenyi,  A.,  L  30(3^  317. 

lieno,  Jesse  L.,  General,  L  172 ;  ii-  424, 

425,  427,  428,  4Mi  i3ii  ^39,  448,  457. 

462.  464, 470, 472.  477.  481.  489.  49T. 

406. 

Republic,  The,  newspaper,  L  272. 

Republican  party,  doctrine,  iL  302. 

Revolution,  L  (i2. 

Reynolds,  Captain,  L  209. 

Reynolds,  John  F.,  General,  iL  430^  439, 
440.  442.  445.  447,  448.  451,  452.  455. 
4t}3,  4«S5.  mi,  4m,  470,  jTsT 

Reynolds.  \Villiam  H..  ii.  ^367. 

Rhode  Island,  battle  of,  L  62 ;  legisla- 
ture, iL  '119 ;  resolutions  on  death  of 
General  Stevens,  500. 

Rhode  Island  vulunteers,  3d  Jl.  A.,  iL 
30.'),  -iW. 

Rhoeder,  Henry,  L  413. 

Kibaut,  Jean,  ii.  422. 

Ricard,  Father,  L  412^  44fi;  his  warn- 
ing, ii.  2fi. 

Rice,  Alexander  H.,  ii.  S2SL 

Rice,  Uenry  M.,  ^nator,  iL  296.  821. 

m 

Richards,  Captain,  iL  109,  170. 187. 197. 

21M). 

Richmond,  ii.  •ISO, 

Ricketta,  James  B.,  General,  classmate, 
L  26;  iL  435.  439.  44:i.  443.  4U3.  464. 
472,  41L 

RiH^  L  210. 

KUey.  Colonel,  L  126,  137,  153 ;  battle 
of  Contreras,  172-174,  170.  181. 

Riley,  C.  W.,  Captain,  ii.  UV^  171. 

Rio  del  Piano,  Mexico,  L  12-),  ]  24. 

Rio  Frio,  Mexico,  L  138,  1^104,  224. 

Ripley,  Roswell  S.,  Major,  History  of 
Mexican  war,  L  254,  25^ ;  General,  iL 
281. 

River  of  the  Lakes,  L  841i  045. 

Riaden,  Joel,  u.  265a 

Roberta,  Cliarles  W.,  ii.  467. 

Kobertijon,  William,  ii.  372. 

Robie,  A.  H..  ii.  68.  70.  98,  124.  132, 

152.  108,  200,  202,  210,  SEL 
Robinson,  Captain,  ii.  329. 
Robinson,  John  C,  General,  ii.  457,  492. 
Robinson.  R.  S.,  ii.  108. 
Rochambean,  L  62. 
Roche,  M.,  ii.  114. 

Rockwell.  Alfred  P..  Captain,  iL  867. 

380,  305,  406, 410,  421. 
Rocky  Mountains,  L  3<>4  ;  proclamation 

on  crossing  the  summit,  377,  378 ;  a 

broad  plateau.  iL  03. 
Rodgers,  C.  P.  R.,  Captain,  iL  868, 800, 

420. 

Ropes,  John  C,  ii  42lL 
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Rom,  Rudolph,  Colonel,  iL  895. 402.426. 

Kosario  Strait,  ii.  LL 

Rose  JUland,  reoominends  fortifyia^,  L 

Rosecrana,  Willuun  S.,  General,  L  27. 

Koitetield,  ii.  4'U'), 

Rotten  Belly,  Crow  chief,  L  3^  3^ 
Rotten  Belly  Rocks,  I  309. 
Roalet,  L 

Ronndbeada,  or  100th  Penn.  Tolonteera, 

11.  -ML  351V^66.  391  ;  battle  of 
James  Island.  402-415.  425^  44^^  iSU ; 
battle  of  ('hantilly,4S4,  41i5. 

Rnddell,  Stephen  IL,  L  412. 

Rnggles,  George  D.,  Colonel,  iL  403, 

m. 

Rnff,  Charles  F.,  General,  L  22. 
Rom  Rirer,  L  3Q1L 
Rnmmell,  Corporal,  L  32fl,  338^  345. 
Runninf^  Fbiher,  Groe  Ventre  chief,  L 

S'A\,  -.m,  ML 
Rash,  Richard  C,  L  233.  . 
Rusk  of  Texas,  L  ML 
Rnssell,  David  A.,  Captain,  iL  210. 
Roth,  B.  F.,  ii.  108. 
RuUedge,  William,  L  ili 

Sacriilcio,  island,  Mexico,  L  109. 
8ahaptin.  See  Nez  Peroe  Indian!. 

Salem,  Mass.,  L  3iL 
Salem,  Va..  u.  431,  MQ. 
Salisbury,  L  L 

Salish  or  Selish,  race  of  Indians,  ii.  23, 

Saltillo,  Mexico,  L  107. 

Saltrman,  Charlee  McKinley,  U.  S.  A.,  ii. 

502. 
St  Anthony,  L 

St  Anpstine,  Florida,  ii.  282t 

St  Helena  Island,  ii.  ^tL. 

St  Louis,  L  ML  ^ 

St  Mary,  villaj^e,  ii.  80. 

St  Paul,  L  2f)8.  .•}0.';.  :W.  m 

St  Regis  de  Borgia  River,  ii.  75. 

Samish  Indians,  ii.  2[i&. 

Son  Anjcel,  L  109, 179-181.  202. 

San  Antonio,  L  138. 109. 170.  174. 180. 

San  Aqgnstin.  L 168-171 . 174,  1R5.  202. 
San    Cosme,  causeway,  garita  (fT&te), 

L  164,  210.  211  ;  Lieutenant  Stevens 

wounded.  218i  21fi. 
San  Francisco,  L  422j  Tiaits,^i2fi; 

U.  2fifi. 
San  Qeronimo.  L  173,  174. 
San  Juan  de  UUoa,  castle  at  Vera  Cruz, 

LUQ. 

San  Juan  Island  controversy  beffins,  iL 

12,  277.  2ty2 ;  threatens  war,  220=221^ 
San  Jnan  River,  L  120. 

San  Lnis  Potosi,  L  108. 
San  Miguel,  hacienda,  L  141. 


San  Martin,  L  162^  224. 
Sanders,  Captain,  L  106, 112. 
Santa  Anna,  L  108,  12fi ;  renounces 
thority,  his  career,  145^  UO^  173, 179, 

202,  20^J,  214.  liliL 


Santa  Annaced,  hacienda,  L  1^ 
Sante  F<,L  Ilfi. 

Santiapo.  Fort  at  Vera  Cruz,  L  110. 
Sargent,  Horace   Binney,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  u.  Ml, 
Sareent,  L.  M.,  Captain,  ii.  402. 
Saskatchewan  River,  iL  100. 
Satsop,  ii.  1-0. 
Saugus,  Mass.,  L  82. 
Sauk  or  Osakis  River,  L  308-310,  SIS. 
Sank  Rapids,  ^KK>. 
Saunders  bottom,  L  441. 
Saunders,  Daniel,  L  IfL 
Saunders,  Fort,  at  Knoxville,  ii,  418. 
Saunders,  S.  S.,  L  412. 
Savage,  New  England  Qenealogiea,  L  1. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  ordered  to,  L  229,  280. 

'S.VA ;  ii.  -Ai}^  mL 

Savannah  River,  ii.  357. 

Saviour,  drawing  of,  L  44. 

Saxton,  Rufus,  Lieutenant  detailed  on 

survev,  L  293,  296,  297^  307i  •i^^^^Ti  ; 

il  389,  380.^ 
Scalp  dance,  view  and  description,  L  59, 
•  00. 

Scammell,  Fort,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H,. 

Scammon,  S.  Parker,  General,  L  2St 

St-atterin^  Creek,  L  3fS0. 

Sche nek,  Robert  C.,  General,  ii.  446. 447, 

451,  452,  470. 
Schimnielfennig,  General,  ii.  452.  459. 
Sohlat-lal,  Spokane  chief ,  speech,  ii.  138- 
SchoHeld,  John  M.,  General,  iL  4i>4. 
Schrotter,  £.,  ii.  246. 
Schnrz,  Carl,  General,  ii.  446-449,  452. 
Schuyler,  Fort,  L  2^ 
Scott,  Martin,  Colonel,  L  111 ;  killed,- 

206. 

Scott,  Winfield,  General,  L  105, 1^  100, 
118,121  1^;  arrives  atTuebla,  144. 
156 ;  estimate  of,  162;  advances  from 
Puebla,  H)4,  ITUj  battle  of  (^on- 
treras,  174.;  able,  confident  bearing, 
175.  179.  ISO,  IM ;  addresses  troops, 
IKt.  202-204  ;  Chapultepec,  207,  '21^ 
214,  219,  22j,  2iiO ;  takes  offense,  255, 
256,  272-275  ;  compromises  iSan  Jnaa 
trouble,  104,  205,  319. 

Scotnm,  Nez  Perce  chief,  ii.  144, 

Scranton,  John  IL,  Captain,  L  413, 468 ; 
iLJ2a2. 

Scnll  Creek,  ii.  347. 

Seabrook,  ii.  .%7-359, 364. 

Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  .y>3. 

Seats,  Alfred  F.,  Captain,  iL  367.  4^ 
4Q& 
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Swittle,  L  412  ;  proper  rulroad  terminiia, 

417  ;  Indians  attack,  ii.  160,  107. 

Seattle,  Chief,  ii.  4<):i-m 

Sebauitian,  vSeuator,  iL 

SeceisionTille,  ii.  396. 

Second  artillery,  L  112,113,  182. 

Second  infantry,  ii.  17'>.  131. 

Second  Vermont,  iL 

Se-cule-eel-qna  Creek,  L  400* 

Sedgewick,  John,  GKineral,  L  28> 

Seely,  F.  W.,  L 

Seneca,  ennboat,  ii.  3fi4. 

Serrell,  E.  W.,  Colonel,  iL  2Q& 

Serrell's  engineer  regiment,  3<37,  325. 

Settlers,  American  pioneers,  character 
of,  L  410.  413,  414  ;  murdered  by  In- 
diana, iL  Uki. 

Seventh  Connecticut,  ii.  3ft4  ;  battle  of 
James  Island,  4<).'?-4ir>,  i^L. 

Seventy-Ninth  Highlanders,  New  York 
Tolanteers,  L  ;  character  of  the 
men,  321 ;  heavy  losses  at  Bull  Run, 
mutiny,  3^  MO  ;  colors  re- 

turned, 332,  335,  3^^0 ;  scene  when 
General  Stevens  bade  farewell,  iiiiS, 
340,  342,  343,  34iii  action  at  Port 
Royal  Ferry,  3<'>8-:}50.  .3.SH.  389.  391; 
battle  of  James  Island,  402-4 1 5  ;  pre- 
sent sword  to  General  Stevens,  416- 
4H>,  425,  428,  452i  459_i  battle  of 
Chantillv,  4s2,  485. 495. 

Sewaid,  Fort,  ii.  3S2. 

Seymonr,  Truman,  General,  ii.  409,  470. 

Shacldeford,  Lieutenant,  L  112. 

Shaler,  Alexander,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Shaw,  B.  F.,  Colonel,  L  415,453i  ii.  1,  3, 
5,  148,  151,  l»yt,  m  ;  marches  across 
Cascades  to  Walla  Walla,  L  liil ;  bat- 
tle of  Grande  Ronde,  201-203.  211. 
212,  221 ;  arrests  Judge  Lander,  244. 

Shazer,  George,  L  4li2. 

Shead,  Oliver,  Captain,  iL  169,  IIL 

She-nah-nam  or  Medicine  Creek,  L  456. 

Shepard,  George,  lectures  in  Bncksport, 
L  93. 

Sherburne,  Miss,  marriage  to  Lieateiuuit 

Whipple.  L 

Sheridan,  P.  ILi  General,  ii.  WO^  303. 
Sherman,  Thomas  W.,  General,  L  2&l 

a.  8^  340,  34L  846, 349.  360,  357. 

358,  .368,  369,  376,  3S3. 
Sherman,  William  T.,  General,  L  28 ; 

iL  '.m, 

Sheyenne  River,  L  315,  327^  332. 

Shields.  James,  General.  L  125,  129,  154, 
im.  181.  1S2.  'J20.  221 :  senator,  248^ 
258;  gratifying  letter  from,  268,  211 ; 
ii.  260. 

Shoal  water  Bay.  L  41L. 

Shoshone  or  Snake  Indiant,  L  34^ 

Shroder,  Mx*.,  L  67. 


Sibley,  L  166.  178,  im 

Sigel,  Franz,  General,  iL  427-429,  432- 

4;^,  4:',0,  440.  442,  445-t4».  4>V5,  4ftL 
Suuooe  River,  branch  uf  Yakima,  ii. 
Simmons,  M.  T.^  Colonel,  L  415,  445, 45:3, 

4M ;  iL  1,  3,  4,  123, 159, 184,  204.  2i>tL 
Simpson,  George,  Sir,  Governor  Uudson 

Bay  Company,  L  291,  2iML 
Simpson,  William,  L  306,308,  284;  ii. 

la 

Sioux  Indians,  L  333. 
Sitting  Squaw,  Gros  Ventre  chief,  L  356, 
3.59. 

Sixth  infantry,  L  182. 

Skagit  Uead,  ii.  256. 

Skloom,  Yakima  chief,  ii.  40,  55,  M. 

8ko-ko-mish  Indians,  L  469-47X^ 

Skt>-ko-mish  River,  L  473. 

Skookumehnck  Creek,  L  412,  441 ;  iL 

10,  11,5^ 
Slah-yot-see,  Palonse  chief,  iL  72. 
Slaughter,  W.  A.,  Lieutenant,  L  456, 

462 ;  iL  154,  158i  killed  by  Indiana, 

159,  2QL 
Slaughter,  Fort,  L  185,  235. 
Slawntehns  or  Chimakane  Creek  and 

valley,  L  3iHL 
SmaU,  Robert,  u.  374. 
Smalley,  Daniel,  Captain,  iL  160-171f 

1S7. 

Smalley,  E.  V.,  ii.  284,  222. 
Smith,  Alexander  (Sandy),  iL  243. 
Smith,  Andrew  J.,  General,  L  2&i  li» 

Smith,  C.  F.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  L 120, 

169. 

Smith,  R  W.,  Captain,  L  US. 
I  Smith,  Frederick  A.,  CaptMn,  L  235. 
Smith,  General,  L  15<3;  battle  of  Con- 

treras,  172-175.  fTST 202;  Chapulto- 

pec,  208^210. 
Smith,  Gustavus  W.,  L  ^  04,  112,  130, 

144 ;  sketch  of,  217,  260,  '2tV2^  2iiL 
Smith,  Henry,  ii.  24^ 
Smith,  Henry  L.,  L  58,  p,  71,  72,  2fl4. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  lectures  in  fincksport,  L 

Smith,  John  L.,  Major,  L  117, 119,  1 21- 

123,  140,  150,  155,  166,  le^-TTT,  185. 

220  221  liK.'^. 
SrSSXS.,  iL  263. 
Smith,  Larkin,  L  181. 
Smith,  WUliam  F.;  General,  iL  3^  329. 

:y2. 335. 
Smith's  plantation,  ii.  42L 
Snake  Indians,  ii.  29,  00,  107,  115^  148. 
Sn;ik.>  River,  L  402 ;  iTlL 
Suelling,  Fort,  L  304. 
Snohomish,  Spokane  chief,  speech,  IL 

m. 

Snohomish  Indians,  L  4<V3-168;  iL  15ft. 
160.250. 
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Soohomuh  River,  L  407^  40d;  iL  171, 

1T2,  184.  187. 
Snoqualmie  Fiuw,  L  3^  iL 

Snoqaalmie  RiTer.  ii,  172. 
Show,  in  raountaias,  L  :103;  quesdoo 
•olred, 

Sohon,  GujjtAve,  ii.  ^  70.03.  96,  llfi. 

Southampton,  England^  L  2a 

South  Carolina  volunteers,  L  209;  12th 
and  14th  regiments,  ii.  1^ ;  1st,  24th, 
and  25th  re^nients,  4DQ  ;  1st  artillery, 
iHt,  S>th,  and  2'2d  rveimeuta,  4iL 

Spalding,  iL       ii.  17-19. 

Speakiiig  Owl,  ii.  210,  217. 

Spokane  Garry,  L  801-393.  399.  400. 
422 ;  ii.  39^  133,  13^ ;  speeches,  136, 
1.39,  LML 

Spotiie  House,  L  391^  892.  399. 

Spokane  Indiann.  L  3tK)-392,  399 ;  ii. 
13=22;  present  condition,  64^  121, 
lai ;  council  witli.  13:^140  ;  defeat 
Steptoe,  230;  defeated  by.  Wright, 

Spokane  InviiMsibles,  iL  132.  141,  151. 

m 

Spokane  River,  L  22Q ;  ii.  lAL 
Spotted  tlagle,  Ne*  Terce  chief,  iL  40, 

41,  :>H,  C>3,  i>2.  129,  130,  150.  151,  109. 

201.  -J  19.  220. 
Sprague,  William,  Governor,  offers  regi- 
ment to  GoTernor  Stevens,  iL  819. 

320,  mL 
Springfield,  Mass.,  L  78. 
Springfield  Republican,  ii.  320. 
Square  Hill,  L  301. 
Sqiiaxou  Indians.  L  4iifl  ;  iL  187, i257. 
Squa.Ton  Island  or  Klah-she-min,  L  466; 

ii,  2iL 
Stacy,  John  A.  C,  L  6L 
Staht'l.  General,  ii.  447. 
Stalii,  NUqually  chief,  iL  208.  22^ 
Stanberry.  Captain.  L  &3> 
Stanlev,  J.  M..  L  29ft,  .SOfl,  .308, 3.'S9,  fm, 

370. '373,  .375,  378.  385.  302.  397.  403^ 

405. 

Stanley,  Lake.  L  318. 

Stannard,  George  J.,  Lieut«nant-CoIo< 

Del,  ii.  32i>. 
Stanton,  Kdwin  M.,  ii.  ^  312. 
Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  L  '2ViO. 
Starke,  William  E..  General,  ii.  446. 487. 

489,  490,.4!>5^1iIL  ^ 
Steaehus,  Cuyuse  chief,  ii.  60i  63,  ffj^ 

lis.  150. 

Stebhins,  second  mate  bark  Prompt.  L 
91L 

St«»«l«.  Hicbard,  Lientetiant,  L  123.  124. 
SteilactHmi,  Fort,  L  290,  297,  412;  iL 

\r>i\  15H.  201. 
Stellani.  head  chief  Coeor  d'Alenes,  U. 

129;  speech,  137^  ISSi 


Stephens,  Alexander      iL  30& 

Steptoe,  EI.  J.,  battery,  L  141. 

Steptoe,  K  J.,  Colonel,  defeat  by  Spo> 

■    kanes,  iL  135.  2Ud ;  at  peace  oonneil, 

2iik;i2I;   Indians  attack  his 

222;  marches  back  to  Dalles,  223, 

225,  220 :  defeated  by  Spokanea,  230, 

Stevensbniy,  iL  427,  428. 
Stevenif  Cantonment,  ii.  BQ. 
Stevens  Guards,  ii.  132. 151.  IflO. 
Stevens  bat,  iL  2fifi. 

Stevens,  Abiel,  captured  by  Indians,  L  3. 
Stevens,  Asa,  Captain,  died  in  L&ke 

George  campaign,  L  S. 
Stevens,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  L  2> 
Stevens,  Charles  A.,  cousin,  L  ^  ^ 
Stevens,  Dolly,  L  A± 
Stevens,  EHiza,  annt,  death  of,  L  4&. 
Stevens,  Eliza,  cousin,  iiL 
Stevens,  Elizabetli  Barker,  sister,  L  11  ; 

letters  to,  35,  45 ;  visits  Belfast,  5]j 

07,  liA  ;  goes  to  Nashville,  73  ;  marries 

ITM.  CampbeU,  82-87  ;  death,  9L 
Stevens,  Ephraim,  recompexised  for  loss 

by  Indians,  L  3* 
Stevens,  Fort.  ii.  185,  235. 
Stevens,  George  Watson,  265,  260^  2^, 

295 ;  breaking  mulea,  804-.3Xmr3iy; 

scenes  at  Fort  Benton,  365,  366.  Ml; 

death  of,  iL  10^  LL 
Stevens,  Gertrude  Maude,  L  24$;  lost 

on  Isthmns,  4M ;  Panama  fever,  437; 

u.  602. 
Stevens,  Hannah,  L  4. 
Stevens,  Hannah  Peabodv,  sister,  L  11j 

22,  29,  30,35,5L,50,06,6I;  death, 

Stevens,  Haxard,  L  81,  82,  4ry(S-~m:  iL 
*  27,  66.  70,  98.  99,  110,  152.  15.3.  188. 
m).  202,  26<OQO.  313 :  calls  on 
President  Lincoln,  3.34 ;  appoint«d 
adjutant,  79th  Highlanders,  335^  .331 ; 
appointed  captain  and  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, 338,  IV)2,  366^  373,.  :iS3. 
38i>-3!>l,  398  ;  at  ^battle  of  James 
Island.  407.  419.  420,  458,  472,  474. 
478,  4M2-48.'>.  502. 
Stevens,  Henry  ooosin,  L  47^  77^ 
Q!L 

Stevens,  Isaac,  father,  L  4 ;  settles  in 
Maine,  crippled  by  falling  tree,  Q; 
marries  Hannah  Cummings,  L  7  ;  set- 
tles in  Aodover,  g ;  characteristics,  9, 

10 ;  children,  11 ;  wife's  anc<»stry, 
12  ;  letters  to,  3L  39,  40,  44,  40,  53- 
fifi ;  visits  West  Point  at  son's  gradn- 
ation,  50j  lett^Ts,  09j  74,  7S-81.  85, 
89,  92,  m.  228,  24ti  ;  ii.  2711 ;  death 
of,  498,  m 
Stevens.  Isaac  Ingalls.  See  Table  of 
Contents  ;  descendants,  ii.  502. 
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Starens,  James,  captain  in  Lomsbnxg' 

•xpedition,  ~L  -d. 
SteTens,   James,  Lieutenant,   died  in 

Lake  George  campaig^n,-i.-«}. 
Steyens,  James,  Revolutionary  soldier, 

diary  of  siege  of  Boston,  i.  -6^  -§. 
Stevens,  James,  settles  in  Maine, -i. -6,  ^. 
Stevens,  Jeremy,-i.4. 
Stevens,  John,  died  in  Lonisbnrg  expe> 

dition,-i.-&. 
Stevens,  John,  founder  of  Andover,  4 

Stevens,  Jonathan,  grandfather,  fights 
at  Bunker  HiU,4.^  ;  charaetetisties, 

Stevens,  Jonathan,  settles  in  Maine,  4 

Stevens,  Joseph,  deacon, -1.-3. 
Stevens,  Julia  Virginia,  daughter,  bom, 
-i^ ;  died,  Mr.  Brooks's  tribute,^ ; 
iL-602. 

Stevens,  Kate,  daughter,  bom,  L  ZD  \ 
lost  on  Isthmus,.^  ;  ii.  37I,iiQ2. 

Stevens,  Margaret  L.  (nie  Hazard), 
wife,_L  03.  U,  67.  79.  81.^  ;  lettera 
to.  97-091  voyage  to  Mexico,  109- 
116;  Vera  Cmz,  nr>-in  :  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo,J.  J27,_l^  ;  Jalapa,  de- 
scription of,  132-13,5 ;  Puebla,  de- 
scription of,  ir>8-162  ;  account  of 
campaign  in  valley,  including  Chum- 
boBCo,  180-202;  arrives  at  New  Or- 
leans, _25r>y^Washington,  ^26 ;  vievrs 
and  ideals,  2ol-2;'>4,  2('>.^>-267  ;  canoe- 
ing up  Cowlitg,  "4o9,  440T  impres- 
sions of  Olympiad  442— 144,  visits 
Whitby  Island,  ii.  164,  \hb,  187,  24vS, 
249,  260,  3l3,^rrre«er8~lo;"S7?, 

~S74,  ^TTf;  nnor 

Stevens,  Mary  Jane,  sister,  L  11,  SiS,  51, 
67,381,^,8^;  deathrie2;  — 

SferelB^  "Moses,  uncle,  i.  4,  51. 

Stevens,  Natlian,  councitlorT  first  male 
child  bora  in  Andover,  i.  2. 

Stevens,  Nathaniel,  uncle,  T  4,  16,  81, 
92.  -  

Stevens.  Oliver,  brother,  L  11,  46,  47, 
51,  64-^)«,  67,  73.  74,  77,-81,-82, -8fr, 
-87,-^2r97,-229r230r236r2427  248. — 

Stevemr,  Oliver,  uncle,  i.  4. 

Stevens,  Primus,  faichfol  servant  to 
Benjamin,  Jr.,  i.  2. 

Stevens,  Sarah,  1.-4:- 

Stevens,  Sarah  iVnn,  fflster,  i.  11,  22,  35, 
61,  07,  81,  85  ;  death,  86."  

Stevens,  Stunm,  danghter^i.  95,  257 ;  ii. 
502.  -  —  

Stevens,  Susan  Bragg,  sister,  i.  11  ;  let- 
tors  to,  35,  45  ;  attending^-sohool, 
Andovefr  51-r  -goes  to  Missouri,  52, 
67 ;  marrira  David  H.  Bishop,  6S-; 
-death,  77.  —  — 


Stevens,  Susanna  (n/c  Bragg),  wife  of 
Jonathan,  granamother,  tr  4^  13-; 
death,  €8; 

Stevens,  William,  uncle,  17  4-;  snggesta 
West  Point,  2iJ ;  letter  to,  emotions 
on  entoring  West  Point,  29,.  33,- 
3&-39,  58,  0(^.09,81. 

Stevens,  William  O.,  cousin,  b-  9ir 

Stevensville,  ii.  80^ 

Stewart,  Charles,  ii.  407. 

Stock,  WhiUey,  Des  Chutes  chief,  iL 

Stone,  G.  P.,  General,  ii  312^310. 
Stono  River,  u.  378^  387^390. 
Strahan,  Captain,  ii.  401,  4(B»  41Ct 
Strobel,  Max,    iMJ,  320. 
Strong,  William,  Judge,  L41L;  iL  100,. 
170. 

Stuart,  A.  B.,  ii.  VX 
Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  General,  ii.  331,_  431, 
438,494. 

Suckley,  George,  Dr.,  L  20(L  300^  .308, 
312.  814.  315.  317-319,  345.  375.  382. 
422. 

Sudley  Church,  u.  438.. 
Sudley  Ford,  ii.  435. 
Sullivan,  Bridget,  nurse,  u  209. 
Sulphur  Springs,  ii.  42i>,  431. 
Sumner,  Edwin  V.,  General,  L  122.;  iL 
494. 

Sumter  Guards,  ii.  392. 

Sun  River,  L  375,  376 ;  iL  94^  124. 

Snydam,  Mr.,  iL  386. 

Swan,  James  G.,  account  of  Chehalls 
council,  ii.  1-9,  25;  Governor  Ste- 
vens's secretary; 275, 284,  294. 

Swan,  John  M.,  i.  4l5. 

Swan,  Mr.,  i.  45^. 

Swartwout,  Capt^,  i.  113,  206. 

Swartwout,  Samuel,  Captain,  ii.  185, 
187 

S\*^  Grass  Hill,  i.  300. 

Swindal,  C.W.,  CaptouT,  ii.  160, 171,186. 

Sykes,  George,  General,  L  "27^  ii,  430, 

453,  406.  408.  470.       ~  ~   

SyiTeBteT7"Edimmd,  L  414. 

Tacoma,  L  459. 

Tacnbaya,  vittage  near  City  of  Mexico, 

L  104 ;  occupied,  200,  202.  210.  219. 
Tafft,  Henry  S.,  Lieatenamt,^iL  343, 

363,  366,  408.   

Talcutt,  General,  i.  257. 

Taliiiferro,  William^J;^ General,  iL  437, 

441,442.   

Tttlismaurpaper,  edits,  i.  57,  68. 
Talome  River,  Mexico,  tr  1^. 
Tampico,  Mriico,  i.  IO67 106;- 108. 

Taplin,  Charles,  i.-S02; —  

Tappan,  WiUiam-I?7ri7  416 ;  ii.  1,  8,  67, 

91.  92,  107-10«),-Hi27  

Ttitnsll,  finmmnrifTrr-ti  346. 
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Taylor,  Battery,  L  164i  180,  l&L 
Taylor  claim,  ii.  2Q!L 
Taylor,  Colonel,  ii.  m 
Taylor,  Nubou,  General,  iL  448i  466, 
457. 

Taylor,  William,  H.  14, 15. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  General,  L  91,  107, 

\m  ;  view  of,  2^(5,  244. 
Tepe  Ahualco,  Mexico,  L 
Terry,  Alfred  11,  General,  ii.  454. 
Teton  Rirer,  L  362,  308,  375j  iL  94, 

m 

Texas,  L  ftl ;  bUl,  222. 

Tezcuco,  lake  in  Talley  of  Mexioo,  L 

ItU. 

Tezmalao*,  Tillage  in  ralley  of  Mexico, 

L  ML 

Thaver,  Colonel,  L  57,  232. 
Third  artillery,  Battery  K,  ii.  335. 
Third  infantry,  L  156,  176,  IfiL 
Third  Vermont,  ii.  329,  330. 
Thorn,  George,  General,  olassmate,  L 
27. 

Thomas,  Edward  L.,  General,  iL  487, 

4i».').  4iK'». 
Thomas,  George  H.,  Oeneial,  L  ^ 
Thompson,  Jacob,  Secretary  of  Interior, 

ii.  272,  274,  306. 
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